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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


Amone the English divines who flourished during the 
seventeenth century, the name of Cupwort stands pre- 
eminently distinguished, as the powerful opponent of 
Hobbes, and the worst forms of philosophical infidelity 
which at that period disgraced the literature of our country. 
As connected with the most important subject of all 
religion—the existence of a Divine Being, the Creator and 
Moral Governor of the world—Tue True INTELLECTUAL 
SysteM oF THE UNIVERSE will always be considered a 
treasury of erudition and research ; as containing the greatest 
mass of learning and argument that ever was brought to 
bear upon Atheism and Pantheism. The opinions of the 
ancient philosophers upon the existence of a God, and the 
consequent necessity of a Providence, together with nume- 
rous references to all heathen and sacred antiquity, demon- 
strate the fertility and laborious diligence of the Author. 
He has not only combated all the leading features of the 
atheistic creed, such as the casual and eternal formation 
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of the world; the materiality of a thinking substance ; 
the mortality of the soul; the fortuitous organization of 
the body; and the motions and gravitation of matter ; 
but he has wisely kept perpetually before the view of the 
reader the true nature and design of the Christian religion, 
pointing out those deviations from its divine revelations 
which have been too frequent among philosophers in all 
ages. And if any theological student wishes to obtain a 
knowledge of all that can be said respecting liberty and 
necessity, fate and free-will, eternal reason and justice,—of 
the existence of the soul after death in a state of separate 
consciousness—and of the doctrine of a future state of 
retribution, he has only patiently to digest the Intellectual 
System of Dr. Cudworth. Few writers, indeed, will bring 
within his reach such an inexhaustible fund of classical and 
patristic learning to bear upon the most fundamental article 
of the Christian faith. 

Le Clerc expressed a wish that some man of learning 
would translate the Intellectual System into Latin ; but 
this design, though resolved upon and attempted by several 
persons in Germany, was never executed till the year 1733, 
when the learned Dr. Mosheim published his translation of 
it, accompanied with such copious and elaborate notes and 
illustrations, as made it a valuable accession to the sacred 
literature of Europe. A translation of Dr. Mosheim’s 
notes was commenced and partially announced by Robert 
Studley Vidal, Esq. in his version of Mosheim’s Commen- 
taries on the Affairs of the Christians, and subsequently in 
a letter which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
November, 1818; but from some cause or other Mr. 
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Vidal was prevented from completing his important under- 
taking. 

Under these circumstances, and in conformity with the 
publisher’s wish to omit nothing which might tend to 
enhance the value and utility of the work, the English 
public is now, for the first time, supplied with an edition 
enriched with this important supplement ; “which,” as the 
author himself informs us, “equals, if not exceeds, in bulk 
the volume upon which it comments, and was written with 
the design of correcting incidental errors and inaccuracies, 
of explaining the more obscure passages, of adding cognate 
matters either overlooked by Dr. Cudworth or broached 
since his time, and lastly, of professedly discussing and ex- 
plaining various arguments in the several departments of 
philosophy, theology, and philosophical as well as ecclesi- 
astical history.” 

The importance of the Treatise concerning Eternal and 
Immutable Morality, as an appendix to the Intellectual 
System, will be obvious to every one upon a perusal of the 
preface of its learned editor, Bishop Chandler. It may be 
reckoned, as he justly observes, to be a sequel in part of 
his first book against material fate ; many points in relation 
to the theologic and Stoic hypotheses of fatalism, which are 
but slightly touched upon in his Intellectual System, having 
here received a more particular and a more ample consi- 
deration. . 

To render the work available for occasional reference by 
facilitating a ready access to the vast variety of subjects 
contained in it, a copious alphabetical Index has been 
added of the whole of the materials furnished both by 
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Cudworth and Mosheim. “ It is to be regretted,” says the 
elegant author of the Amenities of Literature, in speaking 
of the first edition, “ that this valuable mass of curious 
erudition is not furnished with an ordinary Index. A 
singular clue to the labyrinth the author has offered by a 
running head on every single one of the thousand pages, 
and a minutely analytical table of contents is appended to 
the mighty tome. This indeed impresses us with a full 
conception of the sublimity of the work, but our intimacy 
with this multitude of matters is greatly interrupted by the 
want of a ready reference to particulars, which an ordinary 
index would have afforded.” 


aN 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


RALPH CUDWORTH, D.D. 


THOMAS BIRCH, M.A., F.B.8. 


Dr. Ratpo Cupworta was the son of Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, at first Fellow of Emanuel College in the University 
of Cambridge, and afterwards minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in that town, and at last rector of Aller in Somer- 
setshire, and chaplain to King James I.* He died in 
August or September, 1624.+ Though he was a man of 
genius and learning, he published only a Supplement of 
to Mr. William Perkins’s Commentary upon St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, of which, as well as several other 
works of that divine, he was editor. 

Our author’s mother was of the family of Machell, and 
had been nurse to Prince Henry, eldest son of King James 
J., and after Dr. Cudworth’s death, married to Dr. Stough- 
ton.{ Our author himself was born at Aller in the year 
1617, and educated with great care by his father-in-law 
Dr. Stoughton, and in 1630, was admitted pensioner in 
Emanuel College, the doctor giving him this testimony, that 


* See Dr. John Laurence Mosheim’s Preface to his Latin translation of Dr. Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System. The pages of this preface are not numbered. 

+ Wood, Fasti Oxon, vol. 1. col. 187, 2nd edit. London, 1721. 

+ Mosheim, ubi supra. 
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he was as well grounded in school learning.as any boy of 
his age that went to the University. July 5, 1632, he was 
matriculated as a student in the University, and applied 
himself to all parts of literature with such vigour, that in 
1639 he was created Master of Arts with great applause. 
Soon after he was chosen Fellow of his college, and became 
an eminent tutor there, and had at one time eight and 
twenty pupils ; an instance scarce ever known before, even 
in the largest colleges of the University. Among these 
was Mr. William Temple, afterwards famous for his embas- 
sies and writings. Not long after he was presented to the 
rectory of North Cadbury in Somersetshire, worth three 
hundred pounds per annum. 

In 1642 he published a Discourse concerning the true 
Notion of the Lord’s Supper. It was printed at London in 
quarto, with only the initial letters of his name. Bochart, 
Spencer, Selden, and other eminent writers quote this dis- 
course with great commendations ; and my most ingenious 
and learned friend Mr. Warburton, in a letter of excellent 
remarks upon our author, which he favoured me with, styles 
it “a master-piece in its kind ;” and observes that “he has 
undoubtedly given the true nature and idea of the Sacra- 
ment, and supported it with all his learning.” The same 
year likewise appeared his treatise entitled, The Union of 
Christ and the Church a Shadow, by R. C., printed at 
London in quarto. 

He took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in the year 
1644, upon which occasion he maintained at the commence- 
ment in the University the two following Theses: I. Dantur 
boni et mali rationes xterne et indispensabiles: II. Dantur 
substantize incorporeze sua natura immortales. Hence it 
appears, that even at that time he was examining and 
revolving in his mind those important subjects which he 
so long afterwards cleared up with such uncommon penetra- 
tion in his Intellectual System, and other works still pre- 
scrved in manuscript. 

In the same year, 1644, he was appointed Master of 
Clare Hall in Cambridge, in the room of Dr. Paske, who 
had been ejected by the Parliamentary Visitors. In 1645, 
Dr. Mctcalf having resigned the Regius professorship of the 
Hebrew tongues, Mr. Cudworth was unanimously nominated 
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on the 15th of October by the seven Electors to succeed 

him. From this time he abandoned all the functions of a 
minister, and applied himself only to his academical em- 
ployments and studies, especially that of the Jewish anti- 
quities. And we find the following passage in a manuscript 
letter of Mr. John Worthington, afterwards Master of Jesus 
College, dated May 12, 1646: “Our learned friend Mr. 
Cudworth reads every Wednesday in the schools. His 
subject 1s Templum Hierosolymitanum.” When his affairs 
required his absence from the University, he substituted 
Mr. Worthington in his room. March 31, 1647, he 
preached before the House of Commons at Westminster, 
upon a day of public humiliation, a sermon upon 1 John ii. 
3, 4, for which he had the thanks of that house returned 
him on the same day. This sermon was printed the same 
year at Cambridge in quarto, with the following motto in 
the title-page, EvefBa, & récvov' & yap evosbav axpwe Xpro- 
raviZe, and with a Dedication to the House of Commons, 

which was omitted in the second and third editions. In 
1651 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Though 
the places which he held in the University were very 
honourable, yet he found the revenue of them not sufficient 
to support him ; for which reason he had thoughts of leav- 
ing Cambridge entirely, and indeed actually retired from it, 
though but for a short time. This appears from two manu- 
script letters of Mr. Worthington ; the former dated January 
6, 1651, where he writes thus: “ If through want of main- 
tenance he (R. C.) should be forced to leave Cambridge, for 
which place he is so eminently accomplished with what is 
noble and exemplanly academical, it would be an ill omen.” 
In the latter dated January 30, 1654, is this passage: 

“After many tossings Dr. Cudworth i is, through God’s pro- 
vidence, returned to Cambridge, and ‘settled in Christ’s 

College, and by his marriage more settled and fixed.” For 
upon the decease of Dr. Samuel Bolton, Master of that 
college, in 1654, our author was chosen to succeed him, and 
married the same year. In this station he spent the rest of 
his life, proving highly serviceable to the University and 
‘the whole church of England. In January 1656-7, he was 
one of the persons nominated by a committee of the parlia- 
ment to be consulted about the English translation of the 
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Bible ; as appears from the following passage of White- 
locke.* 

“January 16th. At the grand committee for religion, 
ordered, that it be referred to a sub-committee to send for 
and advise with Dr. Walton, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Castell, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Poulk, Dr. Cudworth, and such others as they 
shall think fit; and to consider of the translations and 
umpressions of the Bible, and to offer their opinions therein 
to this committee ; and that it be especially commended to 
the Lord Commissioner Whitelocke to take care of this 
business.” 

“This committee,” says Whitelocke, “often met at my 
house, and had the most learned men in the oriental 
tongues to consult with in this great business, and divers 
excellent and learned observations of some mistakes in the 
translations of the Bible in English ; which yet was agreed 
to be the best of any translation in the world. I took 
pains in it; but it became fruitless by the parliament’s 
dissolution.” 

Our author had a great share in the friendship and 
esteem of John Thurloe, Esq., Secretary of State to the 
Protectors Oliver and Richard Cromwell, who frequently 
corresponded with him, and consulted with him with regard 
to the characters of such persons in the University as were 
proper to be employed in political and civil affairs. For 
which purpose Dr. Cudworth wrote, among others, the 
following letter.+ 


‘¢ Honoured Sir, 

‘I must in the first place crave your pardon for the delay of this 
my second letter thus long (for I suppose you have receved my former 
in answere to yours), which, had not some unavoidable occasions hin- 
dered me, had come sooner to your hands. Sir, I think there are 
divers men in the University at this time, of singular parts and accom- 
plishments for learning ; some of which are so farre engaged in divinity 
that they cannot well divert themselves to other professions or employ- 
ments ; others perhaps so much addicted to a contemplative life, that 
they could not so well apply themselves to politicall and civill affairs. 
But for those, which I conceve to be more free and undetermined, I 
shall here present you with a catalogue of some of their names, such 
as I conceve best qualified for civill employments. First, Mr. Page, 
a Fellow of King’s Colledge, an excellent Latinist, and one that hath 


° Memorials of the English Affairs, p. 654. edit. London, 1732, in folio. 
t Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. 88. p. 259. 
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travelled abroad for above ten yeares together. He is above forty 
yeares of age ; but how he hath been or is affected to the Parliament or 
shies government, I cannot tell. He is now absent from the 

niversity, and, I think, at present with the Earle of Devonshire. 
Secondly, Dr. Bagge, Fellow of Caius College, and Doctor of Physick, 
a singularly good and ready Latinist ; and I beleeve there is none of 
his yeares in England equall to him in the profession of physick. He 
hath excellent parts, but I know not certainly, whether being so 
eminent in that way (though a very young doctour) he would put 
himselfe upon state-employment ; neither do I fully know how he is 
affected. There are of Trinity Colledge severall that are very good 
Latinists, and well furnisht with all the politer learning; as Mr. 
Valentine (a sober discreet man) and Mr. Linne (well known for an 
excellent poet). 

‘‘Mr. Mildmay of Peter-house, one whose inclination seemes to be 
peculiarly carried out towards politicall and civill employments, a 
scholar and a discreet man. 

_ Mr. Croone, of Emanuell Colledge, a young master of arts, of 
excellent good parts, and a general scholar. 

“‘Mr.'Miles, fellow of Clare Hall, formerly my pupill, one that hath 
no mind to professe divinity, but a very good scholar. and also a junior 
master of arts. 

‘‘ Lastly, of Christ Colledge, there is a young man, that is master 
of arts this yeare, one Mr. Leigh, that for his standing is very well 
accomplished, and I doubt not but in a very little time would be 
ecceadinge fitte for any such employment as you would designe 
him for. 

‘‘ Many more names [ could set down; but these may suffice for 
your choice; and you may, if you thinke good, enquire further con- 
cerning any of them from some others, and, if you R pea from this 
gentleman, whom I have for that purpose desired to present this 
to you, Mr. George Rust,* fellow of Christ Colledge, who can further 
enforme and satisfy you concerning them. He is an understanding, 
pious, discreet man, and himselfe I know to bee a man of exceeding 
good parts, and a general] scholar, but one that seemes not so willing 
to divert himselfe from preaching and divinity, which he hath of late 
intended ; otherwise I know his parts are such, as would enable him 
for any employment. 

“If you please to enquire further from him, and by him signify 
your further pleasure to me, I shall be ready in this or any thing else, 
that I am able, to expresse my selfe, 

“Sir, 
‘ Your affectionately devoted friend and servant, 
« R. CopwortTs.” 


Dr. Cudworth likewise recommendedt to the Secretary, 
for the place of chaplain to the English merchants at Lisbon, 
* Afterwards Dean of Dromore, in Ireland. 


+ Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. 43. p. 329, of the printed Papers, 
vol. 5. p. 522, 523, 
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Mr. Zachary Cradock, afterwards Provost of Eaton College, 
and famous for his uncommon genius and learning, and his 
abilities as a preacher. 

In January, 1658-9, he wrote the following letter to 
Secretary Thurloe, upon his design of publishing some Latin 
discourses in defence of Christianity against Judaism. * 


‘‘ Sir,—Having this opportunity offered by Doctour Sclater, who 
desires to waite upon you, upon your kind invitation, which I ac- 
quainted him with, I could do no lesse than accompany him with 
these few lines to present my service to you. I am perswaded, you 
will be well satisfied in his ingenuity, when you are acquainted with 
him. Now I have this opportunity I shall use the freedom to acquaint 
you with another busines. I am perswaded by friends to publish 
some Discourses which I have prepared in Latine, that will be of a 
polemicall nature in defense of Christianity against Judaisme, ex- 

laining some cheef places of Scripture controverted between the 
ewes and us, (as Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy Weekes, never 
yet sufficiently cleared and improved) and withall extricating many 
difficulties of chronologie. Which taske I the rather undertake, not 
onely because it is suitable to my Hebrew profession, and because I 
have lighted on some Jewish writings upon the argument, as have 
scarcely ever been seen by any Christians, which would the better 
inable me fully to confute them; but also because I conceive it a 
worke proper and suitable to this present age. However, though I 
should not be able myselfe to be any way instrumental to these great 
transactions of providence (not without cause, hoped for of many) 
amongst the Jews; yet I perswade myselfe my pains may not be 
alltogether unprofitable for the setling and establishing of Christians ; 
or at least I shall give an account of my spending such vacant hours as 
I could redeeme from my preaching and other occasions, and the per- 
ual distractions of the bursarship, which the statutes of this Colledge 
impose upon me. It was my purpose to dedicate these fruits of my 
studies to his Highnes (to whose noble father I was much obliged,) if 
I may have leave, or presume so to doe; which I cannot better under- 
stand by any than yourselfe, if you shall think it convenient, when you 
have an opportunity to insinuate any such thing, which I permitte 
wholy to your prudence. I intend, God willing, to be in London some 
time in March; and then I shall waite upon you to receve your 
information. In the meantime, craving pardon for this prolixity of 
mine, and freedome, I subscribe myselfe, 
Your really devoted Friend 
and humble servant, 


R. CupwuRTH. 
Christ’s Coll. Cambridge, Jan. 20, 1658. 
The discourse concerning Daniel’s Prophecy of the LXX 


* Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. 63. p. 43. 
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Weeks, mentioned in this letter, and which is still extant 
in manuscript, is highly commended by Dr. Henry More, in 
his Preface, sect. 18. p. xvi. to his Explanation of the Grand 
Mystery of Godliness, printed at London, 1660, in folio, 
where he observes, that Dr. Cudworth in that discourse, 
which was read in the public schools of the university, had 
undeceived the world, which had been misled too long by 
the overgreat opinion they had of Joseph Scaliger ; and 
that taking Funccius’s Epocha, he had demonstrated the 
manifestation of the Messiah to have fallen out at the end 
of the sixty-ninth week, and his passion in the midst of the 
last, in the most natural and proper sense thereof ; “ which 
demonstration of his is of as much price and worth in 
theology, as either the circulation of the blood in physic, or 
the motion of the earth in natural philosophy.” 

Upon the Restoration of King Charles II. he wrote a 
copy of verses, published in Academiz Cantabrigiensis 
TQXITPA, sive ad Carolum IJ. reducem de regnis ipsi, musis 
per ipsum restitutis, gratulatio, printed at Cambridge, 1660, 
in quarto. In 1662 he was presented by Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, Bishop of London, to the vicarage of Ashwell, in 
Hertfordshire,* to which he was admitted on the first of 
December that year. 

In the beginning of the year 1665 he had a design to 
publish a discourse concerning Moral Good and Evil, as 
appears from the following extracts of letters written by 
him and by Dr. Henry More, Fellow of his college.+ 


Dr. Cudworth in a Letter to Dr. John Worthington, Jan. 1664-5. 


«< You know, I have had this designe concerning Good and Evil, or 
Natural Ethicks, a great while ; which I begun above a year agoe 
(when I made the first sérmon in the chapel about the argument), to 
study over anew, and dispatch a discourse about it. No man had so 
frequently exhorted me to it, and so earnestly, as this friend. But 
about three months since unexpectedly he told me on a suddain he had 
begun a discourse on the same argument. The next day in writing I 
imparted my mind more fully and plainly to him. Whereupon he 
came to me, and told me he would speak with me about it after a day 
or two. So he did; and then excused the business; that he could 
not tell whether I would dispatch and finish it or no, because I had 


* Newcourt, Repertorium, vol. ii. p. 462. 
¢ Communicated by my very learned friend, Mr. John Ward, F.R.S. and Professor 
of Rhetoric in Gresham College. - 
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been so long about it ; that Mr. Fullwood and Mr. Jenks had solli- 
cited him to do this; and that you were very glad that he would 
undertake it. But now he understood I was resolved tv go through 
with it, he was very glad of it ; that he would desist, and throw his 
into acorner. All this I impart to you privately, because a common 
friend. I have not spoken to any body else but Mr. Standish, and 
something to Mr. Jenks and Fullwood.” 


Dr. H. More in a Letter to Dr. Worthington, Jan. 24, 1664-5. 


‘¢ I understand by Mr. Standish’s letter, that he unawares speaking 
to the master* of my Enchiridion Ethicum, he shewed again his 
disgust, &c.; that if I persisted in the resolution of publishing my 
book he would desist in his, though he had most of it then ready to 
send up to be licensed that week. I pray you spur him up to set his to 
the press. For my part, it is well known I have no designe at all but 
to serve the publick ; and that I entered upon the task extreamly 

inst my own will, and yet I have finished it all but a chapter. 
Whether, or when, I shall publish it, I shall have leisure enough to 
consider.” 


Dr. More in a Letter to Dr. Worthington, Feb. 7, 1664-5. 


“Some few frieuds at Cambridge were exceedingly earnest with 
me to write a short ethicks, alledging no small reason for it. I did not 
only heartily reject them more than once, but with great zeal, if. not 
rudeness, alledging several things, which were too long to write, 
indeed in a manner villifying the project, preferring experience of life 
before all such fine systems; alledging also, that Dr. Cudworth had 
a design for the greatest curiosity of that subject. But nothing would 
content them but my setting upon the work; that it was uncertain, 
when Dr. Cudworth’s would come out ; and besides, mine being a 
small treatise, running through the whole body of ethicks, they would 
interfere one with another. For my part, till I had by chance told 
Dr. Cudworth of my purpose (which I did simply, thinking nothing), 
and how many chapters I had finished, I knew nothing either of the 
time, or the scope of his writing, or if he intended a general ethicks. 
But the effect of those friends’ earnestness (to tell you plainly how the 
case stood) was this: A day or two after their last importunity, I 
waking in the morning, and some of their weightiest allegations 
recurring to my mind; and also remembring, with what an excessive 
earnestness one of them sollicited me to this work (in which I thought 
there might be something more than ordinary, and that he was actuated 
in this business I knew not how), I began seriously to think with myself 
of the matter ; and at last was so conscientiously illaqueated therein, 
that I could not absolutely free myself therefrom to this very day. 
Nor was this only an act of mere conscience, but of present self- denial. 
For it did very vehemently cross other great and innocent plegsures 
that I promised myself in a certain order of my studies, which I had 


* Dr. Cudworth. 
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newly i pact to myself at that very time. But when I was once 
engaged, I proceeded not without some pleasure.” 


Dr. More, in a Letter to Dr. Worthington, May 10, 1665. 


‘‘I thank you for your freedom both to him and to me. It never 
came into my mind to print this Enchiridion, till his book was out, 
unless he would have professed his like of the project. I have new 
transcribed it all. Mr. Jenks and Mr. Fullwood are exceeding 
earnest to see it, and would transcribe it for their present satisfaction. 
But if they should do so, and it be known, it would, it may be, 
disgust Dr. Cudworth, whom I am very loth any way to grieve. But 
if yourself have a mind to see it, and could get a fair and true copy 
transcribed of it, I would willingly pay the transcriber, and the copy 
should be yours ; for I am loth, that what I have writ on so edifying 
a subject, should be lost.” 


Irreligion began now to lift up its head; but the pro- 
gress of it was opposed by no person with greater force and 
learning than by our author. For this purpose in 1678, he 
published at London, in folio, his “ True Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe:” the first part, wherein all the 
reason and philosophy of atheism is confuted, and its im- 
possibility demonstrated.” The Imprimatur by Dr. Samuel 
Parker, Chaplain to Archbishop Sheldon, is dated May 29, 
1671, seven years before the publication of this work ; 
which met with great opposition from some of the courtiers 
of king Charles IT., who endeavoured to destroy the reputa- 
tion of it, when it was first published.* Nor has it es- 
caped the censures of writers of different parties since that 
time. 

The first piece which appeared against it, was from a 
Roman Catholic, in A Letter to Mr. R. Cudworth, D.D., 
printed at the end of a tract, entitled: Anti-Haman, or an 
Answer to Mr. G. Burnet’s Mystery of Iniquity unvailed : 
wherein is showed the Conformity of the Doctrine, Worship, 
and Practice of the Roman Catholic Church with those of 
the purest times; the Idolatry of the Pagans is truly 
stated, and the Imputation of Pagan Idolatry clearly con- 
futed ; and the Reasons are given why Catholics avoid the 
the Communion of the Protestant Church. To which is 
annexed a Letter to R. Cudworth, D.D. by W. E., Student 


® Vide Joannis Clerici Vitam, ad ann. 1711. p. 129. Edit. Amstelod. 1711. in 
octavo. 
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in Divinity. With leave of Superiors ;. 1679, in octavo. 
This writer attacks Dr Cudworth’s assertion, that though 
very few of the ancient philosophers thought God to be 
corporeal, as Epicurus, Strato, &c., yet that the greatest 
part of them believed him to be a pure Spirit, and adored 
the only true God under the names of Jupiter, Minerva, 
Osiris, and Venus. In opposition to which his antagonist 
maintains,* “that although all Pagans (nay, all men) had 
naturally a knowledge of the ‘true God, yet those they 
adored were men:” in support of which he urges four 
proofs taken, 1. From the diversity of their Sexes; 2. 
From their Generation; 3. From their Death; 4. From 
their Rites. He likewise attempts to confute what Dr. 
Qudworth has strenuously defended throughout his book, 
that the unity of God was a prime article of the Pagan 
creed. 

But let us now see in how severe a mianner he was 
treated even by a Protestant divine, Mr. John Turner, in 
his Discourse of the Messiah+ He tells us,f “we must 
conclude Dr. Cudworth to be himself a Tritheistic, a sect 
for which I believe he may have a kindness, because he loves 
hard words ; or something else without either stick or trick, 
which I will not name, because his book pretends to be 
written against it.” And again,§ that the most that charity 
itself can allow the Doctor, if it were to step forth and 
speak his most favourable character to the world, is, that he 
is an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.” 

Mr. Dryden likewise tells us,|| that our author “has 
raised such strong objections against the being of a God 
and Providence, that many think he has not answered them.” 
And the late Earl of Shaftesbury, in his Moralists, a 
Rhapsody,1 has the following passage: “You know the 
common fate of those who dare to appear fair authors. 
What was that pious and learned man’s case, who wrote 
the Intellectual System of the Universe? I confess it was 
pleasant enough to consider, that though the whole world 
were no less satisfied with his capacity and learning, than 


* P. 335. &e, + See p. 16. 17. 19. 162. edit, London, 1685. in 8vo. 
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with his sincerity in the cause of the Deity, yet was he 
accused of giving the upper hand to the Atheists, for 
having only stated their reasons and those of their adver- 
saries fairly together.” 

Such was the treatment which our great author received 
for his immortal volume ; wherein, as Mr. Warburton says,* 
“with a boldness uncommon indeed, but very becoming a 
man conscious of his own integrity, and of the truth and 
evidence of his cause, he laufiched out into the immensity 
of the Intellectual System ; and at his first essay penetrated 
the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to strip Atheism of 
all its disguises, and drag up the lurking monster to con- 
viction. Where, though few readers could follow him, yet 
the very slowest were able to unravel his secret. purpose—to 
tell the world—that he was an Atheist in his heart, and 
an Arian in his book. However, thus ran the popular 
clamour against this excellent person. Would the reader 
know the consequence? Why, the zealots inflamed the 
higots : 


"Twas the time’s plague, when madmen Ied the blind: 


The silly calumny was believed ; the much injured author 
grew disgusted ; his ardour slackened ; and the rest and far 
greatest part of the defence never appeared.” 

The same gentleman, likewise, in his letter to me above 
cited, observes, that among the other excellencies of this 
work, “all his translations from the Greek writers are won- 
derfully exact, and a vast judgment and penctration shown 
in explaining their sense.” 

In 1706 there was published at London, in two volumes 
in quarto, an abridgment of the Intellectual System under 
this title: A Confutation of the Reason and Philosophy of 
Atheism : being in a great measure either an Abridgment, 
or an Improvement, of what Dr. Cudworth offered to that 
purpose in his True Intellectual System of the Universe. 
Together with an Introduction, in which, among accounts 
of other matters relating to this Treatise, there 18 an 
impartial examination of what that learned Person advanced 
touching the Christian doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, and 


* Preface to the second volume of his Divine Legation of Moses, p, 10, a 
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the Resurrection of the Body. By Thomas Wise, B.D., 
Fellow of Exeter College, in Oxford, and Chaplain to his 
Grace the Duke of Ormond. 

~ In the Introduction, Mr. Wise styles Dr. Cudworth’s 
book “the vastest magazine of reasoning and learning that 
ever singly appeared against Atheism ;” and then examines 
his notions concerning the Trinity and the resurrection of 
the body. With regard to the former, he observes that Dr. 
Cudworth having laid down a general proposition, that the 
Heathens universally held but one unmade independent 
God, comes to show, that the Platonists in particular main- 
tained an unity of the Godhead in their three divine 
hypostases, viz., monad or good, mind, and soul, notwith- 
standing that they owned these three hypostases to be 
numerically distinct, or to have distinct singular essences of 
their own. To vindicate the Platonists in this point, he 
tells us, that “the ancient orthodox Fathers of the Christian 
church were generally of no other persuasion than this, that 
that essence or substance of the Godhead which all the 
three persons or hypostases agree in, as each of them 1s 
God, was not one singular or individual, but only one 
common or universal essence or substance.” 

“This,” says Mr. Wise, “and other assertions of the like 
nature in Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System, have made so 
much noise in the world, that there has hardly been a 
pamphlet or book written for some years about the blessed 
Trinity, especially in England, and in the heterodox way, 
which does not bring in Dr. Cudworth upon the stage, and 
vouch his name and quotations for its purpose. While on 
the other hand, the truly orthodox, (though often through a 
misunderstanding of his sense) do aim at his doctrine as a 
mark of their invectives; and others, who call themselves 
also by that name, entertaining no little veneration for the 
very words used by the ancient Fathers, especially when 
repeated and revived by sv learned a person as Dr. Cud- 
worth, and resolving whatever should come of it, to stand 
by them, have unhappily fallen into a kind of Tritheism.” 
Mr. Wise therefore endeavours, as much as possible, to clear 
up and justify our author's doctrine. However, Mr. Robert 
Nelson, in his Life of Bishop Bull,* declares, that Dr. 

* * Bect. 61. p. 839, $40. edit. London, 1714, in octavo, 
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Cudworth’s notion with regard to the Trinity was the same 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke’s, and represents it in the following 
terms: “ That the three Persons of the Trinity are three 
distinct spiritual substances, but that the Father alone is 
. truly and properly God ; that he alone in the proper sense 
is supreme ; that absolute supreme honour is due to him 
only ; and that he, absolutely speaking, is the only God of 
the universe, the Son and Spirit being God but only by the 
Father’s concurrence with them, and their subordination and 
subjection to him.” But to return to Mr. Wise; he next 
considers our author’s opinion about the Resurrection, who, 
as appears from several passages of his ‘Intellectual System, 
thought, that the resurrection body will not consist of the 
same substance with that which was buried ; and that it 
will not be a body of flesh, but an ethereal one ; and that 
the present body is only a seed of the resurrection. How- 
ever, Mr. Wise shows from other passages in his works, that 
he has as plainly asserted the resurrection of the same 
numerical body, as in some places he has denied it. | 

In the year 1703, &c., Monsieur Le Clerc gave large ex< 
tracts of the “Intellectual System” in his “ Bibliotheque 
Choisie,” tom. i. ii. iii. v. vil. vill. ix. which engaged him in 
a dispute with Monsieur Bayle, concerning Dr. Cudworth’s 
notion of plastic natures. Monsieur Bayle, in his “Con- 
tinuation des Pensées diverses sur les Cometes,* had ob- 
served, that “the Atheists are very much perplexed, how to 
account for the formation of animals, which they ascribed 
to a cause, which was not conscious of what it did, and yet © 
followed a regular plan, without knowing according to what 
laws it went to work. But Dr. Cudworth’s plastic nature, 
and Dr. Grew’s vital principle+ are exactly in the same 
case ; and thus they take away the whole strength of this 
objection against the Atheists. For if God could commu- 
nicate such a plastic power, it follows, that it is not incon- 
sistent with the nature of things that there be such agents. 
They may therefore exist of themselves, will the adversary 
say ; whence it would also follow, that the regularity which 
we observe in the universe may be the effect of a blind . 
cause, which was not conscious of what it did.” Mr. Bayle 


* Tom. i, sect. 21. ee 
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however owned, that Dr. Cudworth and lr. Grew were not 
aware of the consequence, which according to. him, followed 
from their system. Monsieur Le Clerc returned an answer 
in the fifth volume of his “ Bibliotheque Choisie ;’* wherein 
he observed, that the plastic or vital natures, which those 
two writers admit, cannot in the least favour the Atheists ; 
because these natures are only instruments in the hand of 
God, and have no power nor efficacy but what they reccive 
from him who rules and directs all their actions. That 
they are only instrumental causes produced and employed 
by the chief and first Cause; and that it cannot be said, 
that a palace has been built up without art, because not 
only hammers, rules, saws, &c., but even the arms of men, 
which made use of these intruments, are destitute of know- 
ledge. It is sufficient, that the mind of the builder directed 
all these things, and employed them in the execution of his 
design. It is therefore plain, that the Atheists, who deny 
the being of an intelligent cause, cannot retort the argument 
of Dr. Cudworth and Dr. Grew upon them. Monsieur 
Bayle, in his answer,+ endeavoured to show, that if these 
writers had considered the plastic natures only as instru- 
ments in the hand of God, this system would have been 
exposed to all the difficulties to which the Cartesian hypo- 
thesis is liable, and which they intend to avoid. That 
therefore we must suppose their opinion to have been, that 
these natures are active principles, which do not want to be 
continually set on and directed ; ‘but that it is sufficient, if 
God does but put them in a proper situation, and superin- 
tend their actions, to set them right, if it be necessary. 
This being the case, Monsieur Bayle pretends, that the 
argument may be retorted against those writers. Jor, says 
he, since when the order and regularity of this world are 
alleged as a proof of the being of a God, it is supposed, that 
a being cannot produce a regular work without having an 
idea of it; yet, according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastic 
natures which produce plants and animals have not the 
least idea of what they do. If it be answered, that they 
_ have been created with that faculty by a Being who knows 

all, and whose ideas they only put in execution ; the Stra- 
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tonician will reply, that if they do it only as efficient 
causes, this 1s as incomprehensible as that which is objected 
tv him ; since it is as difficult for any being to perform a 
scheme which it does not understand, but which another 
understands, as it 1s to perform a scheme which no being at 
all has any notion of. Since you acknowledge, will the 
Stratonician say, that God could endow some creatures with 
a power of producing excellent works, though without any 
knowledge, you most also confess, that there is no necessary 
connexion between the power of producing excellent works, 
‘and the idea and knowledge of their essence and of the 
manner of producing them: consequently you ought not to 
assert, that these things cannot subsist separately in nature, 
and that nature cannot have of itself what, according to 
you, the plastic beings received from God. In short, Mon- 
sieur Bayle asked, whether these writers maintained that 
the plastic and vital natures are only passive instruments in 
the hand of God, as Monsieur Le Clerc seemed to suppose 
by his comparison of an architect. Monsicur Le Clerc 
answered,* that, according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastic 
natures were not passive instruments; but that they are 
under God’s direction, who conducts them, though we can- 
not explain after what manner. Nor can the Atheists, 
added he, retort the argument, because God is the author of 
the regularity and order with which the plastic natures act; 
whereas, according to the Atheists, matter moves of itself, 
without any cause to direct it, and to give it a power of 
moving regularly. ‘This dispute was carried on still further, 
with some warmth, and a great many repetitions on both 
sides. But what has been said is sufficient to give the 
reader a notion of this controversy, for the progress of which 
he may consult the following books: “Histoire des Ouvrages 
des Scavans,” Decemb. 1704. art. 12. “ Bibliotheque 
Choisie,” tom. vil, art. 7. “ Répons. aux Questions d’un Pro- 
vincial,” tom. il. chap. 179. “Bibliotheque Choisie,” tom. 
ix. art. 10. “Réponse pour Mr. Bayle 4 Mr. Le Clerc,” p. 
31. annexed to the fourth volume of the “Répons. aux 
Quest. d’un Provincial.” Upon the whole, Mr. Warburton, 
in his letter to me above cited, is of opinion, that our 
author’s “ ‘Plastic Life of Nature’ is fully overthrown by 
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Monsieur Bayle, whose superiority in that dispute with 
Monsieur Le Clerc is clear and indisputable.”. 

_ Monsieur Le Clerc* expressed his wishes, that some man 
of learning would translate the “ Intellectual System” into 
Latin ; but this design, though resolved upon and attempted 
by several persons in Germany,+ was never executed till 
the year 1733, when Dr. Mosheim published his translation 
of it under the following title : “ Radulphi Cudworth Theo- 
logizee Doctoris, et in Academia Cantabrigiensi Professoris, 
Systema Intellectuale hujus Universi, seu de veris Nature 
Rerum originibus Commentarii ; quibus omnis eorum Phi- 
losophia, qui Deum esse negant, funditus evertitur. | Acce- 
dunt reliqua ejyus Opuscula. Joannes Laurentius Mo- 
shemius, Theologiz Doctor, serenissimi Ducis Brunsvicensis 
& Consiliis Rerum sanctiorum, Abbas Coenobiorum Vallis 8. 
Marie et Lapidis S. Michaelis, omnia ex Anglico Latiné 
vertit, recensuit, variis Observationibus et Dissertationibus 
illustravit, et auxit.” Jens, 2 volumes in folio. Dr. Mo- 
sheim, in his preface, represents the difficulties of translating 
this work to be very great ; and observes some mistakes, 
which Monsieur Le Clerc has committed with regard to the 
sense of our author in his extracts in the “Bibliotheque 
Choisie.” Monsieur Bourdelin, a member of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, had begun a 
translation of the ‘Intellectual System” into French,} but 
was prevented from completing it by his death, which hap- 
pened in May, 1717. 

But to return to our author. In 1678 he was installed 
Prebendary of Gloucester. He died at Cambridge, June 
26, 1688, and was interred in the Chapel of Christ’s Col- 
lege, with the following inscription on his monument : 

“Here lyeth the body of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, late Mas- 
ter of Christ's College, about thirty years Hebrew Professor, 
and Prebendary of Gloucester. He died the 26th of Junc, 
1688, in the seventy-first year of his age.” 

He was a man of very extensive learning, excellently 
skilled in the learned languages and antiquity, a good ma- 
® Biblioth. Choisie, tom. i. p. 65. + See Dr. Mosheim’s preface. 
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thematician, a subtile philosopher, and a profound metaphy- 
sician. He embraced the mechanical or corpuscular philo- 
sophy ; but with regard to the Deity, intelligences, genii, 
ideas, and in short the’principles of human knowledge, he 
followed Plato, and even the latter Platonists.* A great 
number of writers commend his piety and modesty; and 
Bishop Burnet} having observed “that Dr. Henry More 
studied to consider religion as a seed of a Deiform nature, 
and in order to this, set young students much on reading 
the ancient philosophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin, 
and on considering the Christian religion as a doctrine sent 
from God both to elevate and sweeten human nature,” tells 
us, “that Dr. Cudworth carried this on with a great strength 
of genius, and a vast compass of learning ;” and that “ he 
was a man of great conduct and prudence ; upon which his 
enemies did very falsely accuse him of craft and dissimula- 
tion.” The late Earl of Shaftesbury{ styles him “ an excel- 
lent and learned divine, of highest authority at home and 
fame abroad.” 

Besides his sermon on 1 John ii. 3, 4, above-mentioned, 
he published likewise another on 1 Cor. xv. 57, the. third 
edition of both which was printed at London, 1676, in 
folio, 

He left several posthumous works, most of which seem to 
be a continuation of his “Intellectual System,” of which he 
had given the world only the first part. One of these was 
published by Dr. Edward Chandler, Bishop of Durham, at - 
London, in 1731, under this title : “ A Treatise concerning 
eternal and immutable Morality.” In the preface$ to which, 
the bishop observes, that in this book vur author “ proves 
the falseness of the consequences with respect to natural 
justice and morality in God, which are deducible from the 
principles of those that maintain the second sort of fate, de- 
nominated by him theologic. And thus it may be reckoned 
to be a sequel in part of his first book against Material 
Fate. Had it come abroad as early as it was written, it 
had served for a proper antidote to the poison in some 
of Mr. Hobbes’ and other writings, who revived in that 
age the exploded opinions of Protagoras and other ancient 


* Mosheim, ubi supra. + History of his Own Time, vol. {. p. 187. 
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Greeks, ‘and took away the edsential and eternal discri- 
minations of moral good and evil, of just and unjust, and 
made them all arbitrary productions of divine or human 
will. Against the ancient and modern patrons of this doc- 
trine, no one hath writ better than Dr. Cudworth. His 
book is indeed a demonstration of the truth of the contrary 
opinion, and is drawn up with that beauty, clearness, and 
strength, as must delight as well as convince the reader, if 
I may judge of the affection of others from the effect it had 
on me. It will certainly give a just idea of the writer's 
good sense, as well as vast learning. We are not certain 
that this treatise is quoted so perfect as the author designed 
it ; but it appears.from the manuscript, that he transcribed 
the best part of it with his own hand, as if it was speedily 
to have been sent to the press.” 

The titles and subjects of the rest of our author’s manu- 
scripts are as follow : 


A Discourse of Moral Good and Evil in several folios, 
containing near 1000 pages. 


Heads of the Chapters of one of those Books. 


Chap. 1. The Opinions of the ancient Adversaries of natural 
Justice explained, p. 1. 
2. Objections against Morality, p. 11. 
. Answers to the first objection, p. 29. 
- Answer to the second and third objections, p. 45. 
. Inconsistencies with a Commonwealth, p. 49. 
- Justice made by God’s arbitrary Command, p. 79. 
. The sixth and seventh objections answered, p. 112. 
. Pleasure; wherein the ancient Hedonic Philosophy is explained, 
it is largely debated, whether pleasure is the summum bonum, 
9. Answer to the ninth objection, p. 175. 
10. Notion of Morality settled, p. 198. 
11. Happiness; and the Philosophy of Epicurus concerning it ex- 
amined and refuted, p. 253. 
12. True Happiness in divine Life, p. 296. 
13. Result of the former Discourse ; incorporeal substance Deity, 
. 303. 
J 14. Controversy of Liberty stated. A new philosophical hypo- 
theris, p. 336. 
15. Objections against Liberty. To dyaddv paséusvor. 
16. Argument from the phenomenon of Incontinency, p. 382. 
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Heads of another Book of Morality, wherein Hobbes’s 
philosophy is explained. 


Prolegomena ; to show, that if nothing is naturally just or unjust, 
nothing can be made so. Chap.2. Not by Laws. 3. Not by Laws of 
Nature. 4. Not by Covenants. 5. To explain his Doctrine, gene. 
rally and particularly. 6. State of Nature. 7. Laws of Nature. 
8. Common Representative. 9. To discover his Equivocations. 
10. About Obligation. 11. According to him there can be no Ethic. 
12. Judgment on his Politics, that no Politic can be built on these 
Principles. 


A Discourse of Liberty and Necessity, in which the 
grounds of the atheistic philosophy are confuted, and mo- 
rality vindicated and explained. This book contains 1000 


pages in folio. 


Heads of the Chapters of one of the Books. 


Chap. 1. The Necessity of all human Actions asserted by three 
sorts of Men, and in different ways: first, some Christian Theologers 
of the latter age; secondly, the old Zenonian Stoics ; thirdly, the 
Democritical Physiologers or atheistical Fatalists, p. 1. 

. Christian Fatalists pleading, p. 37. 

» The Stoical Fatalists pleading, p. 70. 

- Atheistical Fatalists pleading, p. 84. 

. Answer to the Phenomena objected, p. 119. 
Of Motion and Sense, p. 167. 

. Of Intellection, p. 196. 

. Answer to Hobbes’s Reflections, p. 305. 

- Morality, p. 317. 
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Ileads of the chapters of another bovk De libero Arbitrio. 


Chap. 1. Dreams. 2. Indifferences. 3. General Account. 4. Par- 
ticular or full Account. 5. Definition and particular Account. 6. An 
Imperfection not formally in God. 7. Arguments to prove such a 
thing. 8. That that, which rules all, is not dvéyxy axapairnsos, but 
aghrore iAaouds. 9. Answer to the objection, undiv asairiv. 10. Con- 
oy Sead 11. Argument for Necessity, taken from the Nature 
of ‘ 


Upon Daniel’s Prophecy of the LXX Weeks, wherein all 
the interpretations of the Jews are considered and confuted, 
with several of some learned Christians. In two volumes 
in folio. 

Of the Verity of the Christian Religion against the Jews. 
Dr. Cudwourth mentions this in his MSS. but it is not yet 
found. 
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A Discourse of the Creation of the W orld, and Immor- 
tality of the soul, in 8vo. 

Hebrew Learning. 

An Explanation of Hobbes’s Notion of God, and of the 
Extension of Spirits, 


_ Our author had several sons, who probably died young, 
but he left one daughter, Damaris, who was second wife to 
Sir Francis Masham, of Oates, in the county of Essex, 
Bart.,* by whom she had a son, the late Francis Cudworth 
Masham, Esq.+ one of the Masters of the High Court of 
Chancery, and Accountant-General of the said Court, and 
Foreign Apposer in the Court of Exchequer. This lady 
had a great friendship with Mr. Locke, who died at her 
house at Oates, where he had resided for several years 
before. She was distinguished for her uncommon genius 
and learning ; and in the year 1696 published at London, 
in 12mo. without her name, A Discourse concerning: the 
Love of God.{ She introduces this tract with observing, 

that “ whatever reproaches have been made by the Ro- 
manists, on the one hand, of the want of books of devotion 
in the Church of England, or by the Dissenters, on the 
other, of a dead and lifeless way of preaching, it may be 
affirmed, that there cannot any where be found so good a 
collection of discourses on moral subjects, as might be made 
of English sermons, and other treatises of that nature, 
written by the divines of our church. Which books are 
certainly in themselves of the greatest and most general use 
of any ; and do most conduce to that which is the chicf 
ain of Christianity, a good life.’ She then animadverts 
upon those who undervalue morality,s and others, who strain 
the dutics of it to an impracticable pitch, and pretend to 
ascend by it to something beyond or above it ;|| and after: 
wards proceeds to consider the conduct of those who build 
their practical and devotional discourses upon principles, 
which will not bear the test, but which oblige them to lay 


* He died at: his scat at Oates, on Sunday the 3rd of March, 1702-3, in the 77th 
year of his age. 

+ Hedied May 17th, 173). 
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lown such assertions of morality, as sober and well-disposed 
vhristians cannot understand to be practicable.* And 
here she applies herself to the examination of Mr. John 
Norris’st scheme in his Practical Discourses and other 
treatises, wherein he maintains, that “ mankind are obliged 
strictly, as their duty, to love, with desire, nothing but God 
only, every degree of desire of any creature whatsoever 
being sinful :” which assertion Mr. Norris defends upon this 
ground, that God, not the creature, is the immediate efficient 
cause of our sensations; for whatsoever gives us pleasure, 
has a right to our love: but-God only gives us pleasure ; 
therefore he only has a right to our love. This hypothesis 
is considered with great accuracy and ingenuity by Lady 
Masham, and the bad consequences of it represented in a 
strong light. Her Discourse was translated into French by 
Mr. Peter Coste, and printed at Amsterdam in 1705. She 
lies buried in the cathedral church of Bath, where a monu- 
ment is erected to her memory with the following in- 
scription : 


‘«* Near this place lies Dame Damaris Masuam, daughter of Ralph 
Cudworth, D.D., and second wife of Sir Francis Masham, of Oates, 
in the county of Essex, Bart., who to the softness and elegancy of her 
own sex, added several of the noblest accomplishments and qualities 
to the other. 

‘* She possessed these advantages in a degree unusual to either, and 
tempered them with an exactness peculiar to herself. 

‘¢ Her learning, judgment, sagacity, and penetration, together with 
her candour and love of truth, were very observable to all that con- 
versed with her, or were acquainted with those small treatises she pub- 
lished in her lifetime, though she industriously concealed her name. 

‘“‘ Being mother of an only son, she applied all her natural and 
acquired endowments to the care of his education. 

‘¢ She was a strict observer of all the virtues belonging to every 
station of her life; and only wanted opportunities to make these 
talents shine in the world, which were the admiration of her friends. 

‘© She was born on the 18th of January, 1658, and died on the 20th 
of April, 1708.” 

- 6 
® Page 7. 
+ This Divine borrowed his hypothesis from father Mallebranche. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENEAGE LORD FINCH, 


BARON OF DAVENTRY, LORD I1IGR CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND, AND ON2Z OF HIG MAJESTY'S 
MOGT HONOVRABLE PRIVY COUXCIL. 


My Lonp, 


The many favours I have formerly received from you, as 
they might justly challenge, whenever I had a fit oppor- 
tunity, a public and thankful acknowledgment; so have 
they encouraged me at this time, to the presumption of this 
dedication to your lordship. Whom, as your perspicacious 
wit and solid judgment, together with your acquired learn- 
ing, render every way a most accomplished and desirable 
patron ; so did I persuade myself that your hearty affection 
to religion, and zeal for it, would make you not unwilling 
to take that into your protection which is written wholly 
in the defence thereof; so far forth, as its own defects 
or miscarriages should not render it uncapable of the 
same. Nor can I think it probable, that in an age of so 
much debauchery, scepticism, and infidelity, an undertaking 
of this kind should be judged by you useless or unseasonable. 
And now, having so fit an opportunity, I could most wil- 
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lingly expatiate in the large field of your Lordship’s praises ; 
both that I might do an act of justice to yourself, and 
provoke others to your imitation. But I am sensible, that 
as no eloquence less than that of your own could be fit for 
such a performance, so the nobleness and generosity of your 
spirit is such, that you take much more pleasure in doing 
praiseworthy things, than in hearing the repeated echoes of 
them. Wherefore, instead of pursuing encomiums, which 
would be the least pleasing to yourself, I shall offer up my 
prayers to Almighty God, for the continuation of your 
Lordship’s life and health ; that so his Majesty may long 
have such a loyal subject and wise counsellor ; the Church 
of England such a worthy patron; the high Court of 
Chancery such an oracle of impartial justice ; and the whole — 
nation such a pattern of virtue and piety. Which shall 
ever be the hearty desire of, _ 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble, and 


Most affectionate servant, 
R. CUDWORTH. 
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THoveu, I confess, I have seldom taken any great pleasure 
in reading other men’s apologies, yet must I at this time make 
some myself. First therefore, I acknowledge, that when I en- 
gaged the press, I intended only a discourse concerning liberty 
and necessity, or to speak out more plainly, against the fatal 
necessity of all actions and events; which, upon whatsoever 
one or principles maintained, will (as we conceive) serve the 

esign of Atheism, and undermine Christianity, and all religion, 
as taking away all guilt and blame, punishments and rewards, 
and plainly rendering a day of judgment ridiculous; and it is 
evident, that some have pursued it of late in order to that end. 
But afterwards we considered that this, which is indeed a con- 
troversy concerning the “ True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
vera,” does, in the full extent thereof, take in other things; the 
necessity of all actions and events being maintained by several 
persons upon very different grounds, according to that tripartite 
fatalism mentioned by us in the beginning of the first chapter. 
For first, the Democritic Fate is nothing but the material neces- 
eity of all things without a God, it supposing senseless matter, 
necessarily moved, to be the only original and principal of all 
things: which therefore is called by Epicurus, the physiological ; 
by us, the atheistic fate. Besides which, the Divine Fate is alco 
bipartite ; some Theists supposing God both to decree and do 
things in us (evil as well as good), or by his immediate influ- 
ence to determinate all actions, and so make them alike necessary 
tous. From whence it follows, that his will is no way regulated 
or determined by any essential and immutable goodness and 
justice ; or that he hath nothing of morality in his nature, he 
being only arbitrary will omnipotent. As also that all good and 
evil otal to us creatures, are mere thetical or positive things; 
vou, and not dice, by “law” or “ command” onl ; and not by 
nature. This therefore may be called the Divine Fate immoral 
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and violent. Again, there being other divine Fatalists, who 
acknowledge such a Deity as both suffers other things besides 
itself to act, and hath an essential goodness and justice in its 
nature, and consequently, that there are things just and unjust 
to us naturally, and not by law and arbitrary constitution only ; 
and yet nevertheless take away from men all such liberty as 
might make them capable of praise and dispraise, rewards and 
punishments, and objects of distributive justice; they conceiving 
necessity to be intrinsical to the nature of every thing, in the 
actings of it, and nothing of contingency to be found any where: 
from whence it will follow, that nothing could possibly have 
been otherwise in the whole world than it is. And this may be 
called the Divine Fate moral (as the other immoral), and natural 
(as the other violent); it being a concatenation, or implexed 
series of causes, all in themselves necessary, depending upon a 
Deity moral (if we may so speak) that is, such as is essentially 
good, and naturally just, as the head thereof; the first contriver 
and orderer of all. Which kind of Divine Fate hath not only 
been formerly asserted by the Stoics, but also of late by divers 
modern writers. Wherefore of the three fatalisms, or false 
hypotheses of the universe, mentioned in the beginning of this 
book, one is absolute Atheism; another immoral Theism, or re- 
ligion without any natural justice and morality (all just and 
unjust, according to this hypothesis, being mere thetical or facti- 
tious things, made by arbitrary will and command only): the 
third and last such a Theism as acknowledges not only a God, 
or omnipotent understanding Being, but also natural justice and 
morality, founded in him, and derived from him; nevertheless 
no liberty from necessity any where, and therefore no distribu- 
tive or retributive justice in the world. Whereas these three 
things are (as we conceive) the fundamentals or essentials of 
true religion. First, that all things in the world do not float 
without a head and governor; but that there is a God, an omni- 
potent understanding Being, presiding over all. Secondly, that 
this God being essentially good and just, there is géce xaddv 
kat Sfxatov, something in its own nature immutably and eternally 
jast and unjust; and not by arbitrary will, law, and command 
only. And lastly, that there is something 2g’ rip, or, that we 
are so far forth principles or masters of our own actions, as to be 
accountable to justice for them, or to make us guilty and blame- 
worthy for what we do amiss, and to deserve punishment accord- 
ingly. Which three fundamentals of religion are intimated by 
the author to the Hebrews in these words: “He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of those 
who seek him out.” For to seek out God here is nothing else 
but to seek a participation of his image, or the recovery of that 
nature and life of his which we have been alienated from. 
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these three things, namely, that all things do not float without a 
head and governor, but there is an omnipotent understanding 
Being presiding over all; that this God hath an essential good- 
ness and justice; and that the differences of good and evil 
moral, honest and dishonest, are not by mere will and law only, 
but by nature; and consequently, that the Deity cannot act, 
influence, and necessitate men to such things as are in their own 
nature evil; and lastly, that necessity is not intrinsical to the 
nature of every thing, but that men have such a liberty or 
power over their own actions as may render them accountable 
for the same, and blameworthy when they do amiss; and conse- 
quently, that there is a justice distributive of rewards and pun- | 
ishments running through the world: I say, these three (which 
are the most important things that the mind of man can employ 
itself upon), taken all together, make up the wholeness and 
entireness of that which is here called by us “The True Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe,” in such a sense as Atheism 
may be called a false system thereof; the word “ Intellectual” 
being added to distinguish it from the other, vulgarly so called, 
“‘ Systems of the World” (that is, the visible and corporeal 
world), the Ptolemaic, Tychonic, and Copernican; the wo 
former of which are now commonly accounted false, the latter 
true. And thus our prospect being now enlarged into a three- 
fold fatalism, or spurious and false hypothesis of the intellectual 
system, making all things necessary upon several grounds, we 
accordingly designed the confutation of them all, in three several 
books. The first, against Atheism (which is the Democritic 
fate), wherein all the reason and philosophy thereof is refelled, . 
and the existence of a God demonstrated; and so that bAtky 
avay«n, or “ material necessity,” of all things, overthrown. The 
second, for such a God, as is not mere arbitrary will omnipotent, 
decreeing, doing, and necessitating all actions, evil as well as 
, but essentially moral, good, and just; and for a natural 
iscrimen honestorum et turpium, whereby another ground of 
the necessity of all human actions will be removed. And the 
third and last, against necessity intrinsical and essential to all 
action, and for such a liberty, or sui-potestas, in rational crea- 
tures, as may render them accountable, capable of rewards and 
punishmente, and eo objects of distributive or retributive justice ; 
by which the now only remaining ground of the fatal necessity 
of all actions and events, will be taken away. And all these 
three under that one general title of “The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe ;” each book having, besides, its own 
ad title: as, against Atheism; fur natural Justice and 
orality, founded in the Deity; for Liberty from Neceasity, 
and a distributive Justice of Rewards and Punishments in the 
world. And this we conceive may fully satisfy, ae our 
c 
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general title, all those who are not extremely critical or captious, 
at least as many of them as ever heard of the astronomical 
systems of the world; so that they will not think us hereby 
obliged to treat of the hierarchy of angels, and of all the several 
species of animals, vegetables, and minerals, &c. that is, to write 

e omni ente of whatsoever is contained within the complexion 
of the universe. Though the whole scale of entity is here also 
taken notice of; and the general ranks of substantial beings 
below the Deity (or Trinity of Divine hypostases) considered ; 
which yet, according to our philosophy, are but two; souls of 
several degrees (angels themselves being included within that 
number) and body or matter; as also the immortality of those 
souls proved. hich notwithstanding is suggested by us only 
to satisfy some men’s curiosity. Nevertheless, we confess that 
this general title might well have been spared by us, and 
this volume have been presented to the reader’s view, not 
as a part or piece, but a whole complete and entire thing by 
itself, had it not been for two reasons; first, our beginning with 
those three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of the “Intellectual 
System,” and promising a confutation of them all then, when we 
thgught to have brought them within the compass of one volume; 
and secondly, every other page, throughout this whole volume, 
accordingly bearing the inscription of book the first upon the head 
thereof. This is therefore that which in the first place we here 
apologize for, our publishing one part or book alone by itself, we 
being surprised in the length thereof; whereas we had otherwise 
intended two more along with it. Notwithstanding which, there 
is no reason why this volume should be therefore thought im- 
perfect and incomplete, because it hath not all the three thinvs 
at first designed by us; it containing all that belongeth to its 
own particular title and subject, and being in that respect no 
piece, but a whole. This indeed must needs beget an expecta- 
tion of the two following treatises (especially in such as shall 
have received any satisfaction from this first), concerning those 
two other fatalisms, or false hypotheses mentioned; to make up 
our whole Intellectual System complete: the one to prove that 
God is not mere arbitrary Will omnipotent (without any essen- 
tial goodness and justice), decreeing and doing all things in the 
world, as well cvil as good; and-thercby making them alike 
necessary to us; from whence it would follow, that all good and 
evil moral are mere thetical, positive, and arbitrary things, that 
is, not nature, but will: which is the defence of natural, eternal, 
and immutable justice, or morality. The other, that necessity 
i8 not intrinsical to the nature of every thing, God and all crea- 
tures, or essential to all action; but, that there is something 2¢’ 
iuiv, or, that we have some liberty, or power over our own 
actions: which is the defence of o distributive or retributive 
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justice, dispensing rewards and punishments throughout the 
whole world. Wherefore we think fit here to advertise the 
reader concerning these, that though they were, and still are, 
really intended by us; yet the complete finishing and publica- 
tion of them will notwithstanding depend upon many contin- 
gencies ; not only of our life and health, the Jatter of which, as 
well as the former, is to us very uncertain; but also of our 
leisure, or vacancy from other necessary employments. 

In the next place, we must apologise also for the fourth 
chapter ; inasmuch as, though, in regard of its length, it might 
rather be called a book than a chapter, yet it doth not answer 
all the contents prefixed to it. Here therefore must we again 
confess ourselves surprised ; who, when we wrote those contents, 
did not suspect in the least but that we should have satisfied 
them all within a lesser compass. And our design then was, 
besides answering the objection against the naturality of the 
idea of God, from the Pagan polytheism (we having then so fit 
an occasion), to give such a further account of the idolatry and 
religion of the Gentiles as might prepare our way for a defence 
of Christianity to be subjoined in the close; it being not only 
agrecable to the sense of ancicnt doctors, but also expressly 
declared in the scripture, that one design of Christianity was to 
abolish and extirpate the Pagan polytheism and idolatry. And 
our reasons for this intended defence of Christianity were: first, 
because we had observed that some professed opposers of athe- 
ism had either incurred a suspicion, or at least suffered under. 
the imputation, of being mere Theists, or natural religionists 
only, and no hearty believers of Christianity, or friends to 
revealed religion. From which cither suspicion or imputation 
therefore we thought it justice to free ourselves, we having so 
unshaken a belief and firm assurance of the truth of the whole 
Christian dcctrine. But, secondly and principally, because we 
had further observed it to have been the method of our modern 
Atheists to make their first assault against Christianity, as 
thinking that to be the most vulnerable, and that it would be 
an easy step for them, from thence, to demolish all religion and 
theism. However, since the satisfying the former part of those 
contents had already taken up so much room, that the pursuit of 
the remainder would have quite excluded our principally in- 
tended confutation of all the atheistic grounds; the foremen- 
tioned objection being now sufficiently answered, there was a 
necessity that we should there break off, and leave the further 
account of the Pagan Idolatry and Religion, together with our 
Defence of Christianity, to some more convenient opportunity, 

And now we shall exhibit to the reader’s view a brief and 
general synopsis of the whole following work, together with 
some particular reflections upon several parts thereof, either for 
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his better information concerning them, or for their vindication; 
some of which therefore will be of greater use, after the book 
has been read, than before. The first chapter is an account of 
the atomic physiology, as made the foundation of the democritic 
fate. Where the reader is to understand that this democritic 
fate, which is one of the three false hypotheses of the Intellec- 
tual System there mentioned, is the very self-same thing with 
the atomic atheism, the only form of atheism that hath publicl 
appeared upon the stage as an entire philosophic system, or hat 
indeed been much taken notice of in the world for these two 
thousand years past. For, though it be true that Epicurus 
(who was also an atomic Atheist, as is afterwards declared, 
having, in all probability, therefore a mind to innovate some- 
thing, that he might not seem to have borrowed all from 
Democritus) did by violence introduce liberty of will into his 
hypothesis; for the solving whereof he ridiculously devised that 
his third motion of atoms, called by Lucretius 


Exiguum clinamen principiorum : 


yet was this, as Cicero* long since observed, a most heteroge- 
neous patch or assumentum of his, and altogether as contra- 
dictious to the tenor of his own principles as it was to the 
doctrine of Democritus himself. There can be nothing more 
absurd than for an Atheist to assert liberty of will; but it is 
~ most of all absurd for an atomic one. And therefore our modern 
‘ Atheists do here plainly disclaim Epicurus (though otherwise so 
much admired by them), and declare open war against this 
liberty of will; they apprehending that it would unavoidably 
introduce incorporeal substance; as also well knowing that 
necessity, on the contrary, effectually overthrows all religion, it 
taking away guilt and blame, punishments and rewards; to 
which might be added also prayers and devotions. 

And as there was a necessity for us here to give some account 
of that ancient atomic physiology, with which atheism now 
became thus blended and complicated, so do we, in this first 
chapter, chiefly insist upon two things concerning it. First, 
that it was no invention of Democritus nor Leucippus, but of 
much greater antiquity; not only from that tradition transmitted 
by Posidonius the Stoic, that it derived its original from one 
Moschus a Phoenician, who lived before the Trojan wars (which 
plainly makes it to have been Mosaical), but also from Aristotle’s 
affirmation, that the greater part of the ancient philosophers 
entertained this hypothesis; and further because it is certain 
that divers of the Italics, and particularly Empedocles, before 
Democritus, physiologized atomically ; which is the reason he 
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was eo much applauded by Lucretius. Besides which, it is 
more than a presumption that Anaxagoras’ Homeeomery, or 
similar atomology, was but a degeneration from the true and 
genuine atomology of the ancient Italics, that was an anomeo- 
mery, or doctrine of dissimilar and unqualified atoms. Where- 
fore all that is true concerning Democritus and Leucippus, is 
only this, that these men were indeed the first atheizers of this 
ancient atomic physiology, or the inventors and broachers of the 
atomic atheism. hich is Laértius’ true meaning (though it be 
not commonly understood) when he recordeth of them that the 
were the first who made unqualified atoms the principles of 
things in the universe without exception; that is, not only of 
inanimate bodies (as the other ancient religious atomists, the 
Italics, before had done), but also of soul and mind. 

And whereas we conceive this atomic physiology, as to the 
essentials thereof, to be unquestionably true, viz., that the only 
principles of bodies are magmitude, figure, site, motion, and rest; 
and that the qualities and forms of inanimate bodies are really 
nothing but several combinations of these, causing several 
fancies in us (which excellent discovery therefore, so long ago 
‘made, is a notable instance of the wit and sagacity of the 
ancients); so do we in the next place make it manifest that this 
atomic physiology rightly understood is so far from being either 
the mother or nurse of atheism, or any ways favourable there- 
unto (as is vulgarly supposed), that it is indeed the most directly 
opposite to it of any, and the greatest defence against the same. 
For, first, we have discovered that the principle upon which this 
atomology is founded, and from whence it sprung, was no other 
than this, nothing out of nothing, in the true sense thereof ; or, 
that nothing can be caused by nothing: from whence it was 
concluded, that in natural generations there was no new real 
entity produced which was not before: the Sonate consequence 
whereof was twofold; that the qualities and forms of inanimate 
bodies are no entities really distinct from the magnitude, figure, 
site, and motion of parts; and that souls are substances incor- 
poreal, not generated out of matter. Where we have showed 
that the Pythagoric doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, was 
founded upon the very same principles with the atomic phy- 
siology. And it is from this very principle rightly understood 
that ourselves afterwards undertake to demonstrate the absolute 
impossibility of all atheism. Moreover, we have made it unde- 
niably evident that the intrinsic constitution of this atomic 
physiology also is such as that whosoever admits it, and rightly 
understands it, must needs acknowledge incorporeal substance ; 
which is the absolute overthrow of atheism. And from hence 
alone it is certain to us, without any testimonies from antiquity, 
that Democritus and Leucippus could not possibly be the first 
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inventors of this philosophy, they cither not rightly understand- 
ing it, or else wilfully depraving the same; and the atomic 
atheism being really nothing else but a rape committed upon the 
atomic physiology. ‘or which reason we do by no means here 
applaud Plato, nor Aristotle, in their rejecting this most ancient 
atomic physiology, and introducing again that unintelligible first 
matter, and those exploded qualities and forms, into philosophy. 
For though this were ‘aliens done by Plato out of a disgust 
and prejudice against the atomic Atheists, which made him not 
so well consider nor understand that physiology; yet was he 
much disappointed of his expectation herein, thatatomology, which 
he exploded (rightly understood) being really the greatest bul- 
wark against atheism; and, on the contrary, those forms and 
qualities, which he espoused, the natural seed thereof, they, 
besides their unintelligible darkness, bringing something out of 
nothing, in the impossible sense ; which we show to be the inlet 
of all atheism. And thus, in this first chapter, have we not only 

uite disarmed atheism of atomicism, or showed that the latter 
(rightly understood) affordeth no manner of shelter or protection 
to the former ;* but also made it manifest that it is the greatest 
bulwark and defence against the same. Which is a thing after- 
wards further insisted on. 

As to the second chapter, we have no more to say, but only 
this: that here we took the liberty to reveal the arcane mysteries 
of atheism, and to discover all its pretended grounds of reason, 
that we could find any where suggested in writings, those only 
excepted that are peculiar to the Hylozoic forin (which is directly 
contrary to the atomic); and that to their best advantage too; 
nevertheless to this end, that these being afterwards all baffled 
and confuted, theism might, by this means, obtain the greater 
and juster triumph over atheism. | 

In the third chapter we thought it necessary, in order to a 
fuller confutation of atheism, to consider all the other forms 
thereof, besides the atomic. And here do we, first of all, make 
a discovery of a certain form of atheism, never before taken 
notice of by any modern writers, which we call the Hylozoic; 
which notwithstanding, though it were long since started by 
Strato, in way of opposition to the Democritic and Epicurean 
ah aaa yet because it afterwards slept in perfect silence and 
oblivion, should have been here by us passed by silently, had we 
not had certain knowledge of its being of late awakened and 
revived by some, who were so sagacious as plainly to perceive 
that the atomic form could never do their business, nor prove 
defensible, and therefore would attempt to carry on this cause 
of atheism, in quite a different way, by the life and perception 
of matter; and also that this, in al probability, ould ere long 
publicly appear upon the stage, though not barefaced, but. under 
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a disguise. Which athcistic hypothesis is partly confutcd by us, 
in the close of this chapter, and partly in the fifth. 

In the next place, it being certain that there had been other 
philosophic Atheists in the world before those atomics, Epicurus 
and Democritus, we declare out of Plato and Aristotle, what 
that most atheistic hypothesis was; namely, the eduction of all 
. things, even life and understanding itself, out of matter, in the 
way of qualities, or as the passions and affections thereof, gene- 
rable and corruptible. Which form of atheism is styled by us, 
not only Hylopathian, but also Anaximandrian; however, we 
grant some probability of that opinion, that Anaximander held 
an Homeomery of qualified atoms, as Anaxagoras afterwards 
did ; the difference between them being only this, that the latter 
asserted an unmade mind, whereas the former generated all 
mind and understanding out of those qualified atoms, hot and 
cold, moist and dry, compounded together; because we judged 
this difference not to be a sufficient ground to multiply forms of 
atheism upon. And here do we give notice of that strange kind 
of religious atheism, or atheistic theogonism which asserted, not 
only other understanding beings, superior to men, called by 
them gos, but also, amongst those one supreme or Jupiter too ; 
nevertheless native, and generated at first out of Night and 
Chaos (that is, senseless matter), as also mortal and corruptible 
again into the same. 

Besides which, there is yet a fourth atheistic form taken 
notice of, out of the writings of the ancients (though perhaps 
junior to the rest, it seeming to be but the corruption and dege- 
neration of Stoicism), which concluded the whole world, not to 
be an animal (as the pagan Theists then generally supposed), 
but only one huge plant or vegetable, having an artificial, plantal, 
and plastic nature, as its highest principle, orderly disposing the 
cslole; without any mind or understanding. And here have we 
set down the agreement of all the atheistic forms (however dif- 
fering so much from one another), in this one general principle, 
viz. that all animality, conscious life and understanding, is gene- 
rated out of senseless matter, and corruptible again into it. 

Wherefore in the close of this third chapter, we insist largely 
upon an artificial, regular, and plastic nature, devoid of express 
knowledge and understanding, as subordinate to the Deity; 
chiefly in way of confutation of those Cosmo-plastic and Hylc- 
zoic atheisms. Though we had a further design herein also, for 
the defence of theism; forasmuch as without such a nature, 
cither God must be supposed to do all things in the world imme- 
diately, and to form every gnat and fly, as it were, with his own 
hands; which seemeth not so becoming of him, and would 
render his providence, to human apprehensions, laborious and 
distractious ; or else the whole system of this corporeal universe 
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must result only from fortuitous mechanism, without the direc- 
tion of any mind; which hypothesis once admitted, would un- 
questionably,’ by degrees, supplant and undermine all theism. 
And now, from what we have declared, it may plainly appear, 
that this digression of ours concerning an artificial, regular, and 
plastic nature (subordinate to the Deity), is no wen, or excre- 
scency in the body of this book, but a natural and necessary 
member thereof. 

In the fourth chapter, after the idea of God fully declared 
(where we could not omit his essential goodness and justice, or, 
if we may so call it, the morality of the Deity, though that be a 
thing properly belonging to the second book; the confutation of 
the divine fate immoral) there is a large account given of the 
pagan polytheism ; to satisfy a very considerable objection, that 
ay in our way from thence, against the naturality of the idea 
of God, as including oneliness and singularity in it. For had 
that, upon inquiry, been found true, which is so commonly taken 
for granted, that the generality of the pagan nations had con- 
stantly scattered their devotions amongst a multitude of self- 
existent and independent deities, they acknowledging no sove- 
reign Numen; this would much have stumbled the naturality 
of the divine idea. But now it being, on the contrary, clearly 
proved, that the pagan theologers all along acknowledged one 
sovereign and omnipotent Deity, from which all their other gods 
were generated or created; we have thereby not only removed 
the forementioned objection out of the way, but also evinced, 
that the generality of mankind have constantly had a certain 
prolepsis or anticipation in their minds, concerning the actual 
existence of a God, according to the true idea of him. And 
this was the rather done fully and carefully by us, because je 
had not met with it sufficiently performed before; A. Steuchus 
Eugubinus having laboured most in this subject, from whose 
profitable industry though we shall no way detract, yet who- 
eoever will compare what he hath written, with ours, will find 
no just cause to think ours superfluous and unnecessary, much 
Jess a transcription out of his. In which, besides other things, 
there is no account at all given of the many pagan, poetical, and 
political gods, what they were ; which is so oe a part of our 
performance, to ae them really to have been but the poly- 
onymy of one God. From whence it follows also, that the 
pagan religion, though sufficiently faulty, yet was not altogether 
so nonsensical as the Atheists would represent it, out of design, 
that they might from thence infer all religion to be nothing but 
a mere cheat and imposture; they worshipping only one supreme 
God, in the a manifestations of his goodness, power, and 
providence throughout the world, together with his inferior 
ministers. Nevertheless we cannot deny, that being once en- 
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in this subject, we thought ourselves the more concerned 
to do the business thoroughly and effectually, berause of that 
controversy lately agitated concerning idolatry (which cannot 
otherwise be decided, than by giving a true account of the 
pagan religion); and the so confident affirmations of some, that 
none could possibly be guilty of idolatry, in the Scripture sense, 
who believed one God the creator of the whole world; whereas 
it is most certain, on the contrary, that the pagan polytheism 
and idolatry consisted not in worshipping many creators, or 
uncreateds, but in giving religious worship to creatures besides 
the Greator; they directing their devotion (as Athanasius® 
plainly affirmeth of them), éivlt ayevirw, wat wodXoi¢ yevnroic, to 
“one uncreated only; but, besides him, to many created gods.” 
But as for the polemic management of this controversy, con- 
cerning idolatry, we leave it to other learned hands, that are 
already engaged in it. 

Moreover, we have, in this fourth chapter, largely insisted 
aleo upon the Trinity. The reason whereof was, because it 
came in our way, and our contents engaged us thereunto, in 
order to the giving a full account of the pagan theology; it 
being certain, that the Platonics and Pythagoreans at least, if 
not other Pagans also, had their trinity as well as Christians. 
And we could not well avoid the comparing of these two to- 
gether; upon which occasion we take notice of a double Pla- 
tonic trinity; the one spurious and adulterated, of some latter 
Platonists; the other true and genuine, of Plato himself, Par- 
menides, and the ancients. The former of which, though it be 
opposed by us to the Christian Trinity, and confuted, yet betwixt 
the latter and that do we find a wonderful correspondence, 
which is largely pursued in the Platonic Christian apology. 
Wherein, notwithstanding, nothing must be looked upon as dog- 
raatically asserted by us, but only offered, and submitted to the 
judgment of the learned in these matters; we confining our- 
selves, in this mysterious point of the Holy Trinity, within the 
compass of those its three essentials declared: First, that it is 
not a Trinity of mere names and words, or of logical notions 
only ; but of persons or hypostases. Secondly, thag none of 
those persons or hypostases are creatures, but all uncreated. 
And lastly, that they are all three, truly and really one God. 
Nevertheless we acknowledge, that we did therefore the more 
copiously insist upon this argument, because of our then de- 
signed defence of Christianity ; we conceiving, that this paral- 
lelism, betwixt the ancient or genuine Platonic, and the Christian 
Trinity, might be of some use t6 satisfy those amongst us who 
boggle so much at the Trinity, and look upon it as the choke- 


-* Oratione iv. contra Arianos, tom. |. opp. p. 469. 
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pear of Christianity ; when they shall find, that the freest wits 
among the Pagans, and the best philosophers, who had nothing 
of superstition to determine them that way, were so far from 
being shy of such an hypothesis, as that they were cven fond 
thereof. And that the Pagans had indeed such a cabala amongst 
them (which some perhaps will yet hardly believe, notwith- 
standing all that we have said), might be further convinced, from 
that memorable relation in Plutarch,* of Thespesius Solensis, 
who, after he had been looked upon as dead for three days, re- 
viving, affirmed, amongst other things, which he thought he saw 
or heard in the mean time in his ecstasy, this of three gods in 
the form of a triangle, pouring in streams fnto one another; 
Orpheus’ soul being said to have arrived so far; accordingly as 
from the testimonies of other Pagan writers we have proved, 
that a Trinity of divine hypostases was a part of the Orphic 
cabala. True indeed, our belief of the Holy Trinity is founded 
upon no pagan cabala, but only Scripture revelation; it being 
that, which Christians are, or should be, all baptized into. 
Nevertheless, these things are reasonably noted by us to this 
end, that that should not be made a prejudice against Chris- 
tianity and revealed religion, nor looked upon as such an affright- 
ful bugbear or mormo in it, which even pagan philosophers 
themselves, and those of the most accomplished intellectuals, 
and uncaptivated minds, though having neither councils, nor 
creeds, nor Scriptures, had so great a propensity and readiness to 
entertain, and such a veneration for. 

In this fourth chapter, we were necessitated, by the matter 
itself, to run out into philology and antiqaity; as also in the 
other parts of the book we do often give an account of the 
doctrine of the ancients: which, however, some over-severe 
philosophers may look upon fastidiously, or undervalue and 
depreciate, yet ns we conceived it often necessary, so possibly 
may the variety thereof not be ungrateful to others; and this 
mixture of philology, throughout the whole, sweeten and allay 
the severity of philosophy to them; the main thing which the 
book pretends to, in the meantime, being the philosophy of 
religion. But for our parts, we neither call pillage, nor yet 
philosophy, our mistress; but serve ourselves of either, as occa- 
sion requireth. 

As for the last chapter; though it promise only a confutation 
of all the atheistic grounds, yet we do thercin also demonstrate 
the absolute impossibility of all atheism, and the actual existence 
of aGod. We say demonstrate, not a priori, which is impos- 
sible and contradictious; but by necessary inference from prin- 
ciples, altogether undeniable. For we can by no means grant to 


® Libro de his, qui sero a Numine puniuntur, tom. 2. opp. p. 563. 8. 
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the Atheists that there is no more than a probable persuasion, or 
opinion to be had of the existence of a God, without any certain 
knowledge or science. Nevertheless, it will not follow from 
hence, that whosoever shall read these demonstrations of ours, 
and understand all the words of them, must therefore of nece:- 
sity be presently convinced whether he will or no, and put out ot 

gall manner of doubt or hesitancy concerning the existence of a 
God. For we believe that to be true, which some have affirmed, 
that were there any interest of life, any concernment of appe- 
tite and passion, against the truth of geometrical theorems 
themselves, as of a triangle having three angles equal to two 
right, whereby men’s judgments might be clouded and bribed, 
notwithstanding all the demonstrations of them, many would 
remain at least sceptical about them. Wherefore, mere specula- 
tion and dry mathematical reason, in minds unpurified, and 
having a contrary interest of carnality, and a heavy load of infi- 
delity and distrust sinking them down, cannot alone beget an 
unshaken confidence and assurance of so high a truth as this, 
the existence of one perfect understanding Being, the original of 
all things. As it is certain also, on the contrary, that minds 
cleansed and purged from vice may, without syllogistical 
reasonings and mathematical demonstrations, have an undoubted 
assurance of the existence of a God, according to that of the 
philosopher: ‘H xaSapotc rot tv yuwou rov aplotwy Elvat, 
‘‘ Purity possesses men with an assurance of the best things ;” 
whether this assurance be called a vaticination or divine sagacity, 
(as it is by Plato and Aristotle,) or faith, asin the Scripture. For 
the Scripture faith is not a mere believing of historical things, 
and upon inartificial arguments or testimonies only; but a 
certain higher and diviner power in the soul, that peculiarly cor- 
respondeth with the Deity. Notwithstanding which, knowledge 
or science added to this faith, (according to the Scripture advice) 
will make it more firm and stedfast, and the better able to 
resist’ those assaults of sophistical reasonings that shall be made 
against it. 

In this fifth chapter, as sometimes elsewhere, we thought 
ourselves concerned, in defence of the divine wisdom, goodness, 
and perfection against Atheists, to maintain, (with all the ancient 
philosophic Theists,) the perfection of the creation also; or 
that the whole system of things, taken altogether, could not 
have been better made and ordered than it is. And indeed, this 
divine goodness and perfection, as displaying and manifesting 
itzelf in the works of nature and providence, is supposed in 
Scripture to be the very foundation of our Christian faith; 
when that is defined to be the substance and evidence rerum 
sperandarum; that is, “of whatsoever 13” (by a good man) “ to 
be hoped for.” Notwithstanding which, it was far from our 
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intention therefore to conclude, that nothing neither in nature 
nor providence could be otherwise than it is; or that there is 
nothing left to the free will and choice of the Deity. And 
though we do in the third scction insist largely upon that ancient 
Pythagoric cabala, that souls are always united to some body or 
other, as also, that all rational and intellectual creatures consist 
of soul and body; and suggest several things from reason and 
Christian antiquity in favour of them both; yet would we not 
be understood to dogmatize in either of them, but to submit all 
to better judgments. 

Again, we shall here advertise the reader, (though we have 
cautioned concerning it in the book itself) that in our defence of 
incorporeal substance against the Atheists, however we thought 
ourselves concerned to say the utmost that possibly we could in 
way of vindication of the ancients, who generally maintained it 
to be unextended, (which to some seems an absolute impossibility,) 
yet we would not be supposed ourselves dogmatically to assert 
any more in this point than what all incorporealists agree in, that 
there is a substance specifically distinct from body ; namely such 
as consisteth not of parts separable from one another, and which 
can penetrate body, and lastly, is self-active, and hath an internal 
energy distinct from that of local motion. (And thus much is 
undeniably evinced by the arguments before proposed.) But 
whether this substance be altogether unextended, or extended 
otherwise than body, we shall leave every man to make his own 
judgment concerning it. 

Furthermore, we think fit here to suggest, that whereas 
throughout this chapter and whole book, we constantly oppose 
the generation of souls, that 1s, the production of life, cogitation, 
and understanding out of dead and senseless matter: and 
assert all souls to be as substantial as matter itself; this is not 
done by us out of any fond addictedness to Pythagoric whimseys, 
nor indeed out of a mere partial regard to that cause of Theism 
neither which we were engaged in, (though we had great reason 
to be tender of that too;) but because we were enforced there- 
unto by dry mathematical reason; it being as certain to us, a3 
any thing in all geometry, that cogitation and understandin 
can never possibly result out of magnitudes, figures, sites, aA 
local motions (which is all that ourselves can allow to body) 
however compounded together. Nor indeed in that other way 
of qualities, 13 it better conceiveable, how they should emerge 
out of hot and cold, moist and dry, thick and thin; according to 
the Anaximandrian atheism. And they who can persuade them- 
selves of the contrary, may believe that any thing may be 
caused by any thing; upon which supposition, we confess it 
impossible to us to prove the existence of a God from the 
phenomena, 
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In the close of this fifth chapter, because the Atheists do in 
the last place pretend theism and religion to be inconsistent with 
civil sovereignty, we were necessitated briefly to unravel and 
confute all the atheistic ethics and politics, (though this more 
properly belong to our second book intended:) , Where we 
make it plainly to appear, that the Atheists’ artificial and factitious 
jastice 1s nothing but will and words; and that they give to 
civil sovereigns no right nor authority at all, but only belluine 
liberty and brutish force. But, on the contrary, as we assert 
justice and obligation, not made by law and commands, but in 
nature, and prove this, together with conscience and religion, to 
be the only basis of civil authority ; so do we also maintain all 
the rights of civil sovereigns; giving both to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. 

And now, having made all our apologies and reflections, we 
have no more to add, but only the retractation or retraction of 
one passage, vol. iil. p. 115; where fehuer heen that opinion of a 
modern atheistic writer, That cogitation is nothing else but local 
motion, we could not think Epicurus and Democritus to have 
sunk to such a degree, either of sottishness or impudence as this ; 
whereas we found cause afterwards, upon further consideration, 
to change our opinion herein, page 418. Forasmuch as when 
Epicurus derived liberty of will in men, merely from that 
motion of senseless atoms declining uncertainly from the per- 
pendicular; it is evident, that, according to him, volition itself 
must be really local motion. As indeed in the Democritic fate, 
and material necessity of all things, it is implicd that human 
cogitations are but mechanism and motion. Notwithstandin 
which, both Democritus and Epicurus supposed that the world 
was made without cogitation, though by local motion. So that 
the meaning of these besotted Atheists, (if at least they had 
any meaning) seems to have been this, That all cogitation is 
really nothing else but local motion; nevertheless all motion 
not cogitation, but only in such and such circumstances, or in 
bodies so modified. 

And now we are not ignorant that some will be ready to con- 
demn this whole labour of ours, and of others in this kind, 
against atheism, as altogether useless and superfluous; upon this 
pretence, that an Atheist is a mere chimera, and there is no such 
thing any where to be found in the world. And indeed we 
could heartily wish upon that condition, that all this labour of 
ours were superfluous and useless. But as to Atheists, these so 
confident exploders of them are both unskilled in the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and unacquainted with the present age they 
live in; others having found too great an assurance, from their 
own personal converse, of the reality of them. Nevertheless, 
thig labour of ours is not intended only for the conversion of 
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downright and professed Atheists, (of which there is but little 
hope, they being sunk into so great a degree of sottishness ;) 
but for the confirmation of weak, staggering, and sceptical 
Theists. And unless these exploders of Atheism will affirm also, 
that all men, have constantly an unshaken faith and belief of the 
existence of a God, without the least mixture of doubtful 
distrust and hesitancy, (which if it were so, the world could not 

ssibly be so bad as now it is) they must needs grant such en- 
ein as these; for the confirming and establishing of men’s 
minds in the belief of a God, by philosophic reasons, in an age 60 
philosophical, not to be superfluous and useless. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAP. I. 


1. The fatal necessity of all human actions and events maintained upon three several 
grounds, which are so many false hypotheses of the intellectual system of the 
universe. 2. Concerning the mathematical or astrological fate. 3. Concerning 
the opinion of those, who suppose a fate superior to the highest Deity. 4. The 
moderation of this discourse. 5. The Atheistical hypothesis or Democritical 
fate being founded upon the atomical physiology: the necessity of giving an 
account of it, and that first briefly described. 6. The antiquity of this phy- 
siology, and the account which is given of it by Aristotle. 7. A clear and full 
record of the same physiology in‘ ?lato, that hath not been taken notice of, 8. 
That neither Democritus, nor ‘ippus, nor Protagoras, nor any Atheists were 
the first inventors of this philosopiy ; and of the necessity of being thoroughly 
acquainted with it, in order to the confutation of Atheism. 9. The tradition of 
Posidonius the Stoic, that Moschus an ancient Pheenician was the first inventor 
of the atomical physiology. 10. That this Moschus, the inventor of atomical 
physiology, was probably the same with Mochus the physiologer in Jamblichus, 
with whose successors, priests and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at Sidon. 11. 
Other probebilities for this, that Pythagoras was acquainted with the atomical 
‘physiology. 12. That Pythagoras’ monads were atoms. 13. Proved plainly, 
that Empedocles, who was a Pythagorean, physiologized atomically. 14. The 
same further convinced from Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Stobeus. 15. That 
Anaxagoras was a spurious atomist, or unskilful imitator of that philosophy. 
16. That Ecphantus the Pythagorean, Xenocrates, Heraclides, Diodorus, and 
Metrodorus Chius were all ancient assertors of the atomical physiology : together 
with Aristotle’s testimony, that the ancient physiologers generally went that way. 
17. How Aristotle is to be reconciled with himself, and the credit of other 
writers to be salved, who impute this philosophy to Leucippus and Democritus , 
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that they were the first atheizers of it, or the founders of that philosophy, which 
is atheistically atomical. 18. That the Atomists before Democritus were 
assertors of a Deity and substance incorporeal. 19. A confutation of those 
neoterics, who deny that incorporeal substance was ever asserted by any of the 
ancients, and the antiquity of that doctrine proved from Plato, who himself 
professedly maintained it. 20. That Aristotle likewise asserted incorporeal sub- 
stance. 21. That Epicurus endeavoured to confute this opinion, as that which 
Plato and others of the ancients had maintained. 22. That all those philo- 
sophers, who held the immortality of the soul, and a Deity distinct from the 
world, held incorporeal substance ; and thut besides Thales, Pythagoras was a 
grand champion for the same, who also asserted a divine trind. 23. Parmenides 
an assertor of incorporeal substance, together with all those, who maintained that 
all things did not flow, but something stand. 24. Empedocles vindicated 
from being either an atheist or coporealist at large. 25. Anaxagoras a plain 
assertor of incorporeal substance. 26. Inferred that the ancient Atomists before 
Democritus were both theists and incoporealists. 27. That there is not only no 
inconsistency between atomology and theology, but alsoa natural cognation proved 
from the origin of the atomical physiology, and first a general account thereof. 
28, A more particular account of the origin of this philosophy from that prin- 
ciple of reason, that in nature, nothing comes from nothing nor goes to 
nothing. 29. That the same principle, which made the ancients discard sub- 
stantial forms and qualities, made them also to assert incorporeal substance. 30. 
That from the same ground of reason also they asserted the immortality of souls. 
31. That the doctrine of pre-existence and transmigration of souls had its 
original from hence also. 32. That the ancients did not confine this to human 
souls only, but extend it to all souls and lives whatsoever. 33. All this proved 
from Empedocles, who asserted the pre-existence as well as the post-existence of 
all souls upon that ground. 34. A censure of this doctrine ; that the reason of 
it is irrefragable for the post-eternity of all human souls; and that the 
hypothesis of the creation of human jsouls, which salves their immortality 
without pre-existence, is rational. 35. A new hypothesis to salve the incorporeity 
of the souls of brutes, without their post-e'xistence and successive transmigrations. 
36. That this will not prejudice the immortality of human souls, 37. That the 
Empedoclean hypothesis is more rational than the opinion of those, that would 
make the souls of brutes corporeal. 38. That the constitution of the atomical 
physiology is such, that whosoever entertains it, and thoroughly understands it, 
must needs hold incorporeal substance, in five particulars, 39, Two general ad- 
vantages of the atomical or mechanical physiology ; first, that it renders the cor- 
poreal world intelligible. 40. The second advantage of it, that if prepares an 
easy and clear way for the demonstration of incorporeal substance. 41. Con- 
cluded, that the ancient Moschical philosophy consisted of two parts, atothical 
physiology, and theology or pneumatology. 42. That this entire philosophy was 
afterwards mangled and dismembered, some taking one part of it alone, and some 
the other. 43. That Leucippus and Democritus, being atheistically inclined, 
took the atomical physiology, endeavouring to make it subservient to Atheism ; 
and upon what occasion, they did it, and how unsuccessfully. 44. That Plato 
took the theology and pneumatology of the ancients, but rejected their atomical 
physiology, and upon what accounts. 45. That Aristotle followed Plato herein, 
with a commendation of Aristotle’s philosophy. 
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TuHeEy that hold the necessity of all human actions and events 
do it upon one or other of these two grounds; either because 
they suppose, that necessity is inwardly essential to all agents 
whatsoever, and that contingent liberty 1s rpayya avurderarov, a 
thing impossible or contradictious, which can have no existence 
any where in nature; the sense-of which was thus expressed by 
the Epicurean poet : 


Quod res queeque Necessum 
Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, &c. 





‘‘ That every thing naturally labours under an intestine neces- 
sity :” or else, because though they admit contingent liberty not 
only as a oan possible, but also as that which is actually 
existent in the Deity, yet they conceive all things to be so deter- 
mined by the will an decrees of this Deity, as that they are 
thereby made necessary to us. The former of these two opinions, 
that contingent liberty is rpaypa avumrécraroy, such a thing as 
can have no existence in nature, may be maintained upon two 
different grounds; either from such a hypothesis as this, That 
the universe is nothing else but body and local motion; and 
nothing moving itself, the action of every agent is determined 
by some other agent without it; and therefore that vAUuK? avay«n, 
material and mechanical necessity must needs reign over all 
things; or else, though cogitative beings be supposed to have a 
certain principle of activity within themselves, yet that there 
can be no contingency in their actions, because all volitions are 
determined by a necessary antecedent understanding. 
Plotinus* makes another distribution of Fatalists, which yet 
' in the conclusion will come to the same with the former: Au:rrove 
dv ric Séuevog robrove ox Gv tov aAnBovc aroruyxavot, of wiv 
ap ag’ ivdg rivog Ta WavTa avaprworr, of S? ovK otTw, “ A man 
saith he) will not do amiss, that will divide all Fatalists first 
into these two general heads, namely, that they derive all things 
from one principle, or not;” the former of which may be called 
divine Fatalists, the latter atheistical. Which divine Fatalists 
he § again subdivides into such, as first make God by immediate 


1 Lucretius, who De Rerum Natura, lib. 2. v. 289, &c. has the following : 
Sed ne mens ipsa necessum 

Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, 

Et devicta quasi cogatur ferre patique. 
Which Dr. Cudworth adapts to his purpose, by a slight alteration. The necessum 
infestinum is here evidently the same as what some Latin writers call interior 
necessitas, Donatus, on Teren, Eunuch. act 5. scene 5, observes that the ancients 
made use of this form of expression. 

2 De Fato, Ennead. lib. i. 3. cap. 2. p. 230. 

2 It would be very difficult to meet with this distribution in Plotinus. The learned 
author has elicited it from what is stated by Plotinus, a writer utterly regardless 
both of order and ornament, rather than found it expressly given by him. Dr, Cudworth, 
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influence to do all things in us; as in animals the members are 
not determined by themselves but by what is the hegemonic in 
every one: and secondly, such as make fate to be an implexed 
series or concatenation of causes, all in themselves necessary, 
whereof God is the chief. The former seems to be a description 
of that very fate, that is maintained by some neoteric 
Christians; the latter is the fate of the Stoics: 

Wherefore Fatalists, that hold the necessity of all human 
actions and events, may be reduced to these three heads: First, 
such as asserting the Deity, suppose it irrespectively to decree 
and determine all things, and thereby make all actions neeessary 
to us; which kind of fate, though philosophers and other ancient 
writers have not been altogether silent of it, yet it has been 
principally maintained by some neoteric Christians,* contrary 
to the sense of the ancient church. Secondly, such as suppose 
a Deity, that acting wisely, but necessarily, did contrive the 
general frame of apes de in the world; from whence by a series 
of causes doth unavoidably result whatsoever is now done in it. 
Which fate is a concatenation of causes, all in themselves ne- 
cessary, and is that which was asserted by the ancient Stoics 
Zeno and Chrysippus, whom the Jewish Essenes* seemed to 
follow. And lastly, such as hold the material necessity of all 
things without a Deity; which fate Epicurus® calls rv rev guot- 
kwy epappevny, “ the fate of the Naturalists,” that is, indeed, the 
Atheists, the assertors whereof may be called also the Demo- 
critical Fatalists. Which three opinions concerning fate are so 
many several th aaacnaas of the intellectual system of the 
universe; all which we shall here propose, endeavouring to show 
the falseness of them, and then substitute the true mundane . 
system in the room of them. 


as we have elsewhere noticed, had a great regard for those who chose Plato for 
their leader in philosophizing, among whom Plotinus does not hold the lowest place. 
He, therefore, often sets forth their arguments, not as they were advanced and ex- 
plained by those philosophers themselves, but as they ought to have been. This 
weakness in so excellent a man is to be pardoned in consideration of his other merits. 

“ The class meant must be obvious to all, except those who are ignorant of the 
history of every Christian state. The learned author evinces every where a violent 
antipathy to those Christians, who suppose all things to be decreed fatally by God, and 
considers that, were their opinion to prevail, it would be impossible to defend religion 
against the attacks of those who wish to overthrow it altogether. On the division 
which he here gives of those, who suppose all things to take place by fate, I make no 
remark, as a far different matter is now under consideration. Probably an opportunity 
will be afforded below of discussing some points respecting it. : 

5 This is a conjecture: for what opinions the Essenes entertained of fate, is very 
doubtful and uncertain. See Jac. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. 2. lib. 2. 
cap. 20. p. 129. 

* The learned author I doubt not had in his mind this passage of Epicurus, which 
occurs in the Epistle to Mencceus: ’Ewei xpeirroy hv rg xepi Seay pide 
raracodouStiy, 4 Ty Tey guvotkwy eiuappivy Sovredecy, Preeetat enim fabulas de 
Diis amplecti, quam physicorum servire fato. Diogenes Laértius, De Vitis Philosoph. 
lib. 10. segm. 134. p. 659. edit. Meibomii. 
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II. The mathematical? or astrological fate so much talked of, 
as is it is a thing no way considerable for the grounds of it, so 
whatsoever it be, it must needs fall under one or other of those 
two general heads jn the Plotinical distrtbution last mentioned, 
so as either to derive all things from one principle or not. It 
seems ® to have had its first emersion amongst the Chaldeans 
from a certain kind of blind Polytheism (which is but a better 
sort of disguised Atheism) but it was afterwards adopted and 
fondly nursed by the Stoics,9 in a way of subordination to their 
divine fate; for Manilius, Firmicus, and other masters of that 
sect were great promoters of it. And there was too much 
attributed to astrology also by those, that were no Fatalists, 
both Heathen and Christian philosophers, such as were Plotinus, 
Origen, Simplicius, and others; who though they did not make 
the stars to necessitate all human actions Tee below, they sup- 
posed, that divine providence (fore-knowing all things) had con- 
trived such a strange coincidence of the motions and configura- 
tions of the heavenly bodies with such actions here upon earth, 
as that the former might be prognostics of the latter. Thus 
Origen’® determines that the stars do not make but signify ; and 
that the heavens are a kind of divine volume, in whose characters 
they that are skilled, may read or spell out human events. To 
the same purpose Plotinus! ®Pépera: piv ravta ixt owrnpia Tov 
dAwy, wapexecSat O2 Kal aAAnv xpelay TH TOV tic abta Gomwep 
ypauparta BAtrovroc, rove rotabrny ypappariuny eiddrac avayiww- 
oxy Ta plXovtTa ék THY OXNMaTWwY KaTa TO avadcyov pEDodebovTac 
TO oOnpatvouevor’ WaTep Et Tic Aéyou, éredyn bYnAdC Spc onpalver 
wfnrac twac xpaksc, “ The motion of the stars was intended | 


7 For a detailed account of the authors who have treated of this fate, see Jo. 
Alb, Fabricius in his Delectus Argumentor. pro Veritate Religionis Christiane, cap. 16. 
p. 400—403. Above all the discourse of Gerh. Jo Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 2, 
cap. 48. p. 210. &c. ed. Amstelod. 1700 fol., will be of much assistance to those who 
do not at once understand all that is here discussed. 

® On the origin of the fate, which Augustine, De Civit. Dei, lib. 5. cap. 9. has called 
sidereum, there is no reason for much to be said. The most ancient nations, it is 
certain, entertained a persuasion that demons or gods reside in the stars, regulating and 
directing their courses. This opinion had already reached the Italians in the age of 
Pythagoras, probably from the east. For, as Jamblichus informs us, there were 
some among them who believed Pythagoras to be one of those demons that inhabit 
the moon, Jamblichi Vita Pythagore, cap. 6. p. 23. ed. Kusteri. The same moat 
ancient nations were firmly convinced that the gods take care of human affairs. Com- 
bine these two: Dii rebus humaais provident ; and: Astra sedes sunt Deorum, and you 
will not, methinks, inquire further, how it happened that people of the earliest antiquity 
fell into the absurd opinion, that all events are regulated by the influence of the stars, 

® See Jac. Thomasius, De Exustione Mundi Stoica, Diss. 15. p. 246. } 

10 Ree Pet. Dan. Huetius, Origenianor. lib. 2. cap. 8. sect. 5. p. 129. This dogma 
like many others, he borrowed from the schools of the Platonists. 

1 The occurs in his book De Fato, Ennead. 3. lib. l.cap. 6. p. 233. But this 
subject is discussed much ‘more clearly and copiously by the same author, Ennead. 2, 
lib. 8. Utrum stelle aliquid agant? cap. 1. p. 137. and cap. 7. p. 140,141. This 
opinion of Plotinus, I observe, is expressed in Latin by Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, 
hb. 1. cap. 19. p. 97. ed. Gronovii. 
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for the physical good of the whole; but they afford also another 
use collaterally in order to prognostication, namely that they, 
who are skilled in the grammar of the heavens, may be able from 
the several configurations of the stars, as it were letters, to spell 
out future events, by making such analogical interpretations as 
they used to do in augury: as when a bird flies high, to inter- 
ic this of some high and noble exploit.” And Simplicius * in 
ike manner: Diugwvde torw 7H eiuappévn weoipopa Ty mpoboAG 
Tw PuxXwy TH KaT aUTyyv Epxopévy tig THY yevEeoty, OVUK avayKa- 
Covea piv rac Puyac rwvee Sptyeodac H TwvdE, abugwvoc d? ovca 
raic opéEecty avrwy, “ The fatal conversion of the heavens is made 
to correspond with the production of souls into generation at 
such and such times, not necessitating them to will this or that, 
but conspiring agreeably with such appetites and volitions of 
theirs.” And these philosophers were the rather inclinable to 
this persuasion from a superstitious conceit, which they had, that 
the stars being animated, were intellectual beings of a far higher 


2 Comm. in Epictetum, cap. 1.p. 26. ed. Salmasii. But unless I am much deceived, 
the opinion maintained at great length by Simplicius in this place concerning the 
influence of the stars, is totally at variance with that of Plotinus and Origen. For if 
all that he says be accurately examined, the holds this opinion of the stars: (I.) 
That they have no influence upon the soul of man, because it is without beginning 
and imperishable, ibid. p. 25. (II.) But that the soul’s instrument or the body is 
affected by them. (III.) That such a body is always produced, as is suitable to 
the soul with which it is to be associated. (IV.) That as a conjecture can be formed 
of the artist from the instrument, so also astrologers, by an examination of the soul's 
instrument or body, can judge of the habit of that which is about to use the in- 
strument. (V.) And that they are seldom mistaken, because the souls make use of 
their instruments the bodies mostly as parts, and accommodate their appetites to the 
nature of the bodies. (VI.) From which is evident that the conversion of the 
heavens does not effect those things which the souls undertake, but merely corresponds 
with the appetites of the souls, since these for the most part subject themselvcs to the 
dominion of the bodies. This last article is the substance of the words of Simplicius 
here adduced by Cudworth, the sense of which is wretchedly expressed in the Latin of 
Wolf. It is to be regretted indeed that most of those who ranslated the Greek philo- 
sophers into Latin, brought scareely any qualification to the task, beyond a mere know- 
ledge of the Greek language, being neither sufficiently acquainted with the philosophy of 
the ancients, nor possessing competent powers of reasoning. Hence it happens, that their 
versions are for the most part obscure, and very often altogether foreign to the 
meaning of their authors, To explain then what I have alrendy said more clearly, 
Simplicius supposed as follows: That the human soul is not controlled by any thing, 
but is absolutely free ; but that the body it is to be enclosed in is constructed agreeably 
to the state of the stars and of the heavens at the time of its formation. If, therefore, 
astrologers know the exact time when any one is conceived and born, that they are also 
able to tell how his body is affected, and what propensities it is endowed with, And 
as souls generally obey the instinct of the bodies, and do not make use of their own 
liberty, that therefore a judgment may generally be formed from the heavenly bodies 
of a man’s whole nature, disposition, and appetites. — From this I think it will be obvious 
to every one, how far the opinion of Simplicius differs from that of Plotinus and Origen, 
and that Cudworth is wrong in ranking him among those, who attributed no other 
virtue to the stars besides that of signifying. I have thought it worth while to go to 
some length in this elucidation ; partly because the opinion itsclf is of very great 
antiquity, as could easily be proved, and partly because it is manifest from thence, 
what doctrine the Platonists held concerning fate and liberty—a doctrine upon 
which eo much absurd and perplexed comment has been written. 
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rank than men. And since God did not make them, nor any 
thing else in the world, singly for themselves alone, but also to 
contribute to the public good of the universe, their physical in- 
fluence seeming inconsiderable, they knew not well what else 
could be worthy of them, unless it were to portend human 
events. This indeed is the best sense, that can be made of 
astrological prognostication ; but it is a business that stands upon 
a very weak and tottering, if not impossible foundation. 

III. There is another wild and extravagant conceit, which 
some of the Pagans had, who though they verbally acknowledged 
a Deity, yet supposed a certain fate superior to it, and not ony 
to all their other petty gods, but also to Jupiter himself. To 
which purpose is that of the Greek poet, Latined by Cicero:S 
Quod fore paratum’est, id summum exsuperat Jovem; and that 
of Herodotus:* Tiv rexpwptvny poipay adivaroy tor aroguyéey 
kal ry Oey, “It is impossible for God himself to avoid the 
destined fate ;” and: AovAo¢g Oedc avayxne,® “God himself is 
a servant of necessity.” According to which conceit, Jupiter in 
Homer® laments his condition, in that the fates having deter- 
mined, that his beloved Sarpedon should be slain by the son of 
Menztius, he was not able to withstand it. Though all. these 

may not perhaps imply much more than what the 
hypothesis? itself imported; for that did also in some 

sense make God himself a servant to the necessity of the matter, 
and to his own decrees, in that he could not have made the 
smallest thing in the world otherwise than now it is, much less 
was able to alter any thing: according to that of Seneca :* Eadem 


* De Divinat. lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 3196, ed. Verburgii. 
4 These are not Herodotus’ own words, but those of the oracle delivered by the 
Pythian priestess to the ambassadors of Croesus, as quoted by him, Histor. lib. 1. 
cap. 91. p. 38. ed. Gronovii. 
5 He means, I have no doubt, the following passage of Philemon, which occurs 
among the other fragments of that author, collected by J. Le Clerc : 
Aovrr Bacrtwy iopiy, ot Baorrsic Oewy, 
‘O Oed¢ dvayrne. 
Nos Regibus, Reges Deis subserviunt, 
Necessitati Deus. 

See Menandri et Philemonis Reliquiz,.p. 307. 

* This passage has already been noticed by Cicero, De Divinat. lib. 2. cap. 10, 
p. 3195. t. 9. opp. ed. Verburgii. It occurs Iliad. lib. M. In the margin Dr. 
Cudworth has cited Lactantius and Lucian as evidences of this hypothesis. The former, 
lib. 1. Divinar. Institut. cap. 11, p. 69. ed. Vener. Walchii, says: Illud vero, quale 
est ? esse fata, quibus Dii omnes et ipse Jupiter pareat? Si Parcarum tanta vis est, 
ut plus possint, quam celestes universi, quamque ipse rector ac dominus: cur non 
ills potius regnare dicantur? The latter in his Jupiter Confutatus, opp. t. 2. 
p. 124. ed. Greevii, ridicules the conceit at some length. ; 

7 So Pet. Gassendus supposed, who, Syntagm. Philos. par. 3. or Ethices lib. 3. 
cap. p. 532. tom. 2. opp. Lugd. 1658. fol. couples this hypothesis with the doctrine of 
the Stoics concerning fate. yas 

* De Providentia, cap. 5. p. 195. ed. Joh. Frid. Gronovii. Similar passages may be 
found in Gassendus as above cited, and Jac. Thomasius, De Exustione Mundi Stoica, 
diss. 18. p. 170. and others. 
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necessitas et Deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina pariter atque 
humana cursus vehit. Ile ipse omnium conditor ac rector 
scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur. Semper paret, semel jussit. 
‘One and the same chain of necessity ties God and men. The 
game irrevocable and unalterable course carries on divine and 
human things. The very maker and governor of all things, 
that writ the fates, follows them. He did but once command, 
but he always obeys.” But if there were this further meaning? 


®* The doctrine, that the fates give laws to the gods themselves, or that the 
power of the gods cannot annul or alter any thing which has been decreed or ordained 
by the law of fate, is of the greatest antiquity. I shall addace a striking passage 
of the most ancient poet Hesiod, Theogon. v. 463, &c. p. 81. ed. Clerici, in which it is 
clearly put forth, and which, I observe, has been overlooked by the leamed men who 
have touched upon this subject. He is speaking of Saturn: 


TlevOero yap yaing re cai olpavou aorepdevrog, 
Otveca ot rixpwro ip vrd wali dapijyvat, 

Kai xparepy mep tdvre, Atdg peyadou did Bovdadg. 
Audierat enim ex terra et celo stellis micante, 
Quod sibi fatale esset, sui a fiilio domari, 

Quamvis robusto, Jovis Magni per consilia. 


We here see Saturn subject to the will of the fates. It is difficult to say from whence 
this opinion emanated, which formerly pervaded the whole of Greece and from thence 
spread also to the Latins, Those who feel inclined to put a favourable interpretation 
upon it will easily find reasons for doing so. I. They will say that poipa or fate, to 
which the ancients made their gods subject, is divine providence, and that all those 
therefore who represented the gods as shackled by the fates, simply wished to testify 
thereby that the divinities which they worshipped, were either men or at least beings 
much inferior to the Supreme Deity, whose duty it was to obey his will and decrees, 
like all other creatures. Which explication, I confess, has much probability in it. 
Ii. Or they will affirm, as reason also suggests, that the most ancient nations held, 
this Supreme Deity, although he can do whatever he wills, to be nevertheless unable 
to undertake or ordain any thing contrary to his own divine virtues and perfections: 
but that this sound doct?ine by degrees was mixed up with fables and strangely dis- 
figured by the poets and others tinctured with superstition. With these, therefore, the 
fate by which the ancients supposed their god to be controlled, will be nothing else 
than God himself or the divine nature, which can decree nothing except what: is 
agreeable to its own holiness and justice. But others, among whom we may rank our 
author, will perhaps contend that the whole of this doctrine sprung from a most im- 
pure source, and their conjecture is strengthened by the fact that it was handed down 
by the poets Homer and Hesiod, who, we know, clung to the most monstrous fictions 
respecting the generation of the gods, telling us forsooth that every thing divine was 
engendered of Chaos and Night by a certain eternal law. But if matter produced the 
gods themselves of necessity, what remains for us but to conclude that nothing can 
take place without fate, and that the gods themselves, generated by a certain fatal 
necessity, are also subject to fate and necessity. Each of these hypotheses, methinks, 
in the hands of any one, qualified by talent and a study of ancient authora, might 
be skilfully set forth and defended, but as to deciding positively which of them is 
nearest the truth, this I consider altogether unimportant. Perhaps all these causes 
together contributed towards the origin of this notion or, to explain what I think more 
clearly, perhaps all nations and individuals had not one and the same reason for adopting 
it. In considering and examining carefully all the concomitants of the doctrine, it appears 
to me most probable, that the priests had the chief share in propagating and instilling it 
into the minds of men. For scarcely any thing could so effectually excuse the crimes 
and atrocities of the gods, at which not a few were offended. If Jupiter was bound 
to obey the fates, who could feel indignant at his being so often caught in adultery ° 
So forsooth it was willed by the fates. Indeed no act, however foul and unjust, is 
recorded of Mercury, Venus, and the other gods, which could not easily be palliated 
by those who were pleased to place fate and necessity over the gods themselves. In 
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in the passages before cited, that a necessity without God, that 
was invincible by him, did determine his will to all things; this 
was nothing but a certain confused and contradictious jumble of 
atheism and theism both together; or an odd kind of intimation, 
that however the name of God be used in compliance with 
vulgar speech and opinion, yet indeed it signifies nothing, but 
material necessity ; and the blind motion of matter is really the 
highest Numen in the world. And here that of Balbus the 
Stoic in Cicero’ is’ opportune: Non est natura Dei prepotens 
et excellens, siquidem ea subjecta est ei vel necessitati vel 
nature, qué ceelum, maria, terreque reguntur. Nihil autem est 
restantius Deo. Nulli igitur est nature obediens aut subjectus 
us. ‘God would not be the most powcrful and excellent 
being, if he were subject to that either necessity or nature, by 
which the heavens, seas, and earth are governed. But the notion 
of a God implies the most excellent being. Therefore God is 
not obedient or subject to any nature.” 

IV. And now we think fit here to suggest, that however we 
shall oppose those three fatélisms before mentioned, as so many 
false hypotheses of the mundane system and economy, and en- 
deavour to exclude that severe tyranness (as Epicurus calls it) 
of universal necessity reigning over all, and to leave some scope 
- for contingent liberty to move up and down in, without which, 
neither rational creatures can be blame-worthy for any thing 
they do, nor God have any object to display his justice upon, 
nor indeed be justified in his providence; yet, as we vindicate 
to God the glory of all good, so we do not quite banish the 
notion of fate neither, nor take away all necessity ; which is a 


like manner, the complaints of those persons, at all times a numerous class, who 
bitterly repined at being neglected and despised by the gods, to whom notwithstanding 
they most devoutly sued for protection, might readily be silenced. For who could justly 
be angry with Esculapius for not expelling a fever, if he could be hindered from doing 
80 by the fates? This I perceive did not escape the observation of Martial who has the 
following not inapt epigram : 

Festinata sui gemeret cum fata Severi 

Silius, Ausonio non semel ore potens: 

Cum grege Pierio mestus Pheboque querebar, 
Ipse meum flevi, dixit Apollo, Linon. 

* > ® ® 


Numina cum videas duris obnoxia fatis, 

Invidia possis exonerare Deos. 
Lib. 9. epigr. 88, p. 388. ed. Lud. Smids, Amstelod. 1701. 8. Some indeed, I am aware, 
will say that the priests by adopting this course, so far from advancing their own interests, 
would have gone the way to subvert religion altogether. But who is ignorant of the 
folly of most men, who never think of the immediate consequence of 8 thing, but at 
the same time assent to and believe what are in their whole nature incompatible ? Almost 
all those who put faith in the gods were persuaded, as we have said, that fate held 
sway even over Jupiter, and yet they did not on that account cease to propitiate them, 
And further, those who held more closely than others to this opinion, surpassed the 
rest in superstition. 

De Natur. Deor. lib. 2. cap. $0. p. 3000. 
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thing the Clazomenian philosopher of old was taxed for, 
affirming, undty rav ywoutvwv ylvecSat cad’ ciappeyny, adda 
elvat Kevov Tovro rovvoua, “that nothing at all was done b 

fate, but that it was altogether a vain name.” And the Sad. 
duceans among the Jews es been noted for the same :*?. Ti 
pev eiuappévny avaipovory, ovdev elvat rabrny aktouvrec, ore kar’ 
avrny ta avOowmva réXog AauBavey, aravra 62 ep’ Hhutv avroic 
ridévrec, “ They take away all fate, and will not allow it to be 
any thing at all, nor to have any power over human things, but 
put all things entirely into the hands of men’s own free-will.” And 
some of our own seem to have approached too near to this ex- 
treme, attributing, perhaps, more to the power of free-will, than 
either religion or nature will admit. But the hypothesis that we 
shall recommend, as most agreeable to truth, of a mpdvo 
iiaspoc, “ placable providence,” of a Deity essentially good, pre- 
siding over all, will avoid all extremes, asserting to God the glory 
of good, and freeing him from the blame of evil; and leaving a 
certain proportionate contemperation and commixture of con- 
tingency and necessity both togethér in the world; as nature 
_requires a mixture of motion and rest, without either of which 
there could be no generation. Which temper was observed by 
several of the ancients; as the Pharisaic sect amongst the Jews, 
who determined, ° riva xal ob wavra tig eiuapuévne elvae Epyor, - 
tiva dt i’ Eavtoic brapyxev, “that some things and not all, 
were the effects of fate, but some things were left in men’s own 
power and liberty :” and also by Plato* amongst the philosophers: 
fAarwy Eyxpive piv civapuéyvny ert rov avOowrlywy Wuywv cat 
Blwy, cuvecaye 2 Kal rv Tap nuac airlay, “ Plato inserts 
something of fate into human lives and actions, and he joins 
with it liberty of will also.” He doth indeed suppose human 
souls to have within themselves the causes of their own changes 
to a better or worse state, and every where declares God to be 
blameless for their evils; and yet he® somewhere makes the 


1 Anaxagoras, who was censured for this opinion by Alexander Aphrodisiensis, De 
Fato, sect. 2. p. 11. ed. Lond. 1658. 12. But what opinion Anaxagoras really en- 
tertained concerning fate, has not yet been shown. See Gabr. Naudeus, De Fato et 
Vitz Termino, p. 20. 

2 The words here quoted are from Josephus, Antiq. Judaicar. lib. 13. cap. 5. 
‘sect. 9. p. 649. t. 1. ed. Havercampi. But it is difficult to understand how men, who 
held the law of Moses to be divine, could reject all providence and fate. 

3 See Josephus, ibid. 

* The testimony is from Plutarch, De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 10. cap. 27. p. 884. 
t. 2. opp. ed. Francof. 1599. fol. who also states the same thing, cap. 28. Hereto 
may be added among others, Alcinous, Introd. in Doctrinam Platonis, cap. 26. in 
Stanleii Historia Philosoph. t. 1. p. 348. 

® Meaning, I presume, the fable concerning the fates which we read De Republica, 
lib. 10. p. 520, wherein Lachesis distributes certain lots to the souls about to be sent 
into bodies, which souls she among other things addresses with these words: ’Apery) 0” 
adéiororoy, iy rysay cai drypdZwy, wrhoy cai Lddrroy abrijc FEa. Airla édopévov. 
Ged¢ dvaircoc, Virtus inviolabilis ac libera ; quam prout honorabit quis aut negliget, 
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three fatal sisters notwithstanding, Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos, to be busy about them also. For according to the 
sense of the ancients, fate is a servant of divine providence in 
tue world, and takes place differently upon the different actings 
of free-willed beings. And how free a thing soever the will of 
man may seem to be to some, yet I conceive it to be out of 
question, that it may contract upon itself such necessities and 
fatalities, as it cannot upon a sudden rid itself of at pleasure. 
But whatsoever is said in the sequel of this discourse by way of 
opposition to that fatalism of the neoteric Christians, is intended 
only to vindicate what was the constant doctrine of the Chris- 
tian church in its greatest purity, (as shall be made manifest,) 
and not to introduce any newfangled conceit of our own. 

V. We must now proceed to give a more full and perfect ac- 
count of these three several fates, or hypotheses of the mundane 
system before-mentioned, together with the grounds of them, 

inning first with that, which we principally intend the confu- 
tation of, the Atheistical or Democritical fate: which as it is a 
thing of the most dangerous consequence of all, so it seems to 
be most spreading and infectious in these latter times. 

Now this atheistical system of the world, that makes all things 
to be materially and mechanically necessary, without a God, is 
built upon a peculiar physiological hypothesis, different from 
what hath been generally received for many ages; which is called 
by some atomical or corpuscular, by others mechanical: of which 
we must therefore needs give a full and perfect account. And 
we shall do it first in general, briefly, not descending to those 
minute particularities of it, which are disputed amongst these 
Atomists themselves, in this manner. 

The atomical physiology supposes, that body is nothing else 
but dcacrardy avrirvroy, that is, extended bulk; and resolves 
therefore, that nothing is to be attributed to it, but what is in- 
cluded in the nature and idea of it, viz. more or less magnitude, 
with divisibility into parts, figure, and position, together with 
motion or rest, but so as that no part of body can ever move it- 


ita plus aut minus ex ea possidebit. Eligentis quidem culpa est omnis, Deus vero 
extra culpam.@ Plotinus, Ennead. 2. lib. 8. cap 15. p. 145. Utrum stelle aliquid 
agant ? wished to throw some light on this fable, but he pretty plainly shows himself 
to have been ignorant of its drift. Nor do I believe there is any one who can satis- 
factorily point out its full force and meaning. Indeed the whole doctrine of Plato 
concerning fate is incredibly open to questions and doubts; a subject we shall 
perhaps touch upon elsewhere. Suffice it for the present to observe, that 80 many 
discordant opinions of learned men upon the fate of Plato, seem to have arisen 
principally from this, that some followed what Plato expressly stated in words, while 
others looked more to what was agreeable and consistent with his other dogmas. If 
we examine solely what Plato has left on record concerning fate and liberty, we 
shall be able not to judge too unfavourably of his opinion, but if we consider what he 
ought to have taught consistently with his other opinions, I am afraid he will appear 
to have attributed more to fate and necessity than some suppose. For a copious 
discussion of this subject see Chalcidius, In Timeum Platonis, cap. 141. p. 332. &c. 
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self, but is always moved by something else. And consequently 
it supposes, that there is no need of any thing else besides the 
simple elements of magnitude, figure, site, and motion (which 
are all clearly intelligible as different modes of extended sub- 
stance) to solve the corporeal phenomena by ; and therefore, not 
of any substantial forms distinct from the matter; nor of any 
other qualities really existing in the bodies without, besides the 
results or aggregates of those simple elements, and the disposi- 
tion of the insensible parts of bodies in respect of figure, site, and 
motion; nor of any intentional species or shows, propagated 
from the objects to our senses ; nor, lastly, of any other kind of 
motion or action really distinct from local motion (such as gene- 
ration and alteration) they being neither intelligible, as modes 
of extended substance, nor any ways necessary. Forasmuch as 
the forms and qualities of bodies may well be conceived to be 
nothing but the result of those simple elements of magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion, variously compounded together, in the 
same manner as syllables and words in great variety result from 
the different combinations and conjunctions of a few letters, or 
the simple elements of speech; and the corporeal part of sensa- 
tion, and hale ooag that of vision, may be solved only by local 
motion of bodies, that is, either by corporeal effluvia® (called 
simulachra, membrane, and exuviz) streaming continually from 
the surface of the objects, or rather, as the later and more refined 
atomists’ conceived, by pressure made from the object to the eye, 
by means of light in the medium. So that® we da Baxrnplac rov 
ra%éivroc afpoc ro BAerduevoy avayyéAXAerar’ the sense taking 
cognizance of the object by the subtle interposed medium, that 
is tense and stretched, (thrusting every way from it upon the 
optic nerves) doth by that as it were by a staff touch it. Again, 
generation and corruption may be sufficiently explained by con- 
cretion and secretion, or local motion, without substantial forms 

¢ That this was the opinion of Democritus is stated almost by all: whether truly 
or not, I cannot say. For at this day it is impossible from the few passages extant in 
ancient authors touching his doctrine, to ascertain the views and opinions of this at all 
times acute man. That Epicurus, however, who is known to have followed in his 
footsteps, and I.ucretius, the admirer of Epicurus, represented the nature of vision after 
this manner is unquestionable. See Pet. Gassendus, Physices sect. @ lib. 7. cap. 5. 
p. 374. t. 2. opp. and Syntagm. Philos. Epicuri, sect. 3. cap. 12. p. 43. t. 3. opp. 

7 Renat. Cartesius, Dioptrices, cap. 1. sect. 2. p. 50. tom. 1. opp. ed. Amstelod. 
1692. 4. illustrates this opinion by the same similitude ofa staff. I suppose him 
therefore to be chiefly alluded to here by our author. 

8 It is incredible how much trouble and labour has been occasioned me by this 
habit of the learned doctor's of quoting passages of the ancients without pointing 
out either the author or the book. Days sometimes had to be consumed, before I 
could find what I wanted. For no man is gifted with so happy a memory as im- 
mediately to recollect all that he has at any time read. The Greek words here 
quoted are those of Apollodorus, by which he explained the nature of vision according 
to the Stoical opinion, and are preserved in Diog. Laértius, De Vitis Philosophorum, 
lib. 7. segm. 157. p. 466. Plutarch, De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 4. cap. 15. t. 2. 
opp. p. 911. makes mention of the same opinion of the Stoica. 
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and qualities. And lastly, those sensible ideas of light and 
colours, heat and cold, sweet and bitter, as they are distinct 


things from the figure, site, and motion of the insensible parts of 
bodies, seem plainly to be nothing else but our own fancies, 


passions, and sensations, however they be vulgarly mistaken for 
qualities in the bodies without us. 


VI. Thus much may suffice for a general account of the 
atomical physiology. We shall in the next place consider the 
antiquity thereof, as also what notice Aristotle hath taken of it, 
and what account he gives of the same. For though Epicurus 
went altogether this way, yet it is well known, that he was not 
the first inventor of it. But it is most commonly fathered on 
Democritus, who was senior both to Aristotle and Plato, being 
reported to have been born the year after Socrates; 9 from whose 
fountains Cicero ’° saith, that Kpiciris watered his orchards, and 
of whom Sex. Empiricus! and Laertius testify that he did 
éx(3aAXeev ra¢g woidrnrac, “cashier qualities;” and Plutarch,? 
that he made the first principles of the whole universe arduove 
arolovc xai amaQeic, “atoms devoid of all qualities and pas- 
sions.” But Laertius* will have Leucippus, who was somewhat 
senior to Democritus, to be the first inventor of this philosophy, 
though he wrote not so many books concerning it as Democritus 
did. Aristotle, who often takes notice of this philosophy, and 
ascribes it commonly to Leucippus and Democritus jointly, 
gives us this description of it in his metaphysics:* Acv«rmoc 


“ * On the age of Democritus, see especially the elaborate dissertation of Jo. Jonsius, 
De Scriptor. Histor. Philos. lib. 1. cap. 4. sect. 1. p. 26. ed. Dornii. 

10 De Natura Deorum, lib. ]. cap. 43. p. 2948. tom. 9. opp. 

1 The words of Laértius here meant, I have no doubt, are those which occur in his 
Pyrtho, lib. 9. segm. 72. p. 586. Anpdxptrog d& rdg wordrnracg ixBadwy. But 
what passage of Sextus he had in mind, I can only conjecture, not remembering to 
have read the phrase éxBdAXety rd¢ wordrnrac in that author. It is most probable, 
however, he intended the following : "AAX’ 6 piv Anpdxperog dia 7d pndéy vrrdceiaSar 

beet aiodnroy Tay ra wadyTa cvyKcpivovewy aropwy, maone aloInrig wotdtnroc 

nyoy txovowyv gvory, Sed Democritus quidem, propterea quod nihil occurrat nobis 
re vera sensibus subjectum, quum que omnia congregant et cogunt atomi, habeant 
naturam vacuam omni sensili qualitate ; lib. 2. Adv. Logicos, p. 49. A similar passage 
occurs Jib. 6. Contra Musicos p. 367, and lib. 1. Contra Logic. p. 399. 

2 Adv. Colotem, tom. 2. opp. p. 1110. Ti ydp Asyes Anpéxptroc; odciac . 
dxeipove rd wAHSOC, arépoue re kai ddtagdpoue Eri 62 dmoiove, cai awabeic iv rp 
kev gipecOat Cueoxappivac, Quid enim dicit Democritus? Substantias multitudine 
infinita, divisionis et differentia, qualitatis quoque et affectionis expertes in vacuo 
ferri dispereas. None of these authors however, refer the origin of this doctrine of 
atoms to Democritus, as the learned Doctor seems to intimate, although they all tes- 
tify that he was favourable to it. As to the matter itself, some learned men relying 
upon a certain passage of Augustine, think that Democritus did not take away all 
qualities from his atoms. See Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Ad Sextum Empincum, p. 136. 
These I purpose answering elsewhere. | 

3 De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 9. segm. 30. p. 567. ; 

‘ Lib. J. cap. 4. p. 268. tom.4. opp. But Dr. Cudworth has here combined two 
statements, which in Aristotle are disconnected. For after the words ; rd 02 p7) Sy the 


philosopher interposes six or seven lines in which he somewhat more clearly explains 
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82 xat 6 éraipocg avrov Anpudkpitog crocxeia piv rd wARpEc Kat ro 
xevov elval gaat, Aéyovtec olov ro piv Sv, TO OF pH Sy, Kal rac 
diapooag airlacg Twv aAAwy paol ravrac pévror ToEIC, OXnuG TE Kat 
ratww Kat Séowv, Stapépey yap to Sv puvapy Kat dcafcyg Kal roomy, 
‘«‘Leucippus and his companion Democritus make the first prin- 
ciples of all things to be Plenum and Vacuum (body and space) 
hiereok one is Ens, the other Non-ens, and the differences of the 
body, which are only figure, order, and position, to be the causes 
of all other things.” ich differences they call by these names, 
Rysmus, Diathige, and Trope. And in his book De Anima,‘ having 
declared that Democritus made fire and the soul to consist of 
round atoms, he describes those atoms of his after this manner: 
Oliov iv rw atpe ta kaAdobmeva Edouara iv raic dia tov Supldwy 
akTiot, Wy Tiv wavoreoulay ororxeta AEyee Anudxptroc rig SAnc 
gicewc, Spolwe d? xat Aeixermoc, “They are (saith he) like 
those ramenta or dusty particles which appear in the sunbeams, 
an omnifarious seminary whereof Democritus makes to be the 
first elements of the whole universe, and so doth Leucippus like- 
wise.” Elsewhere’ the same Aristotle tells us, that these two 
philosophers explained generation and alteration without forms 
and qualities by figures and local motion: Anudxptrog wat Acé- 
KuTTo¢g Tomsavtec TA oXijpata THY adAolwaty Kal rhv yéveoww ex 
rovTwy Tmotovor dtaxpice piv kal svyxoloe yévecwy Kai pSopar, 
rate o? cat Séoee aAXolwory, “ Democritus and Leucippus having 
made figures, (or variously figured atoms) the first principles, 
make generation and alteration out of these; namely, generation 
together with corruption from the concretion and secretion of 
them, but alteration from the change of their order and position.” 
Again he elsewhere® takes notice of that opinion of the Atomists, 


this philosophy, and then follow those which the learned Doctor has annexed imme- 
diately to the othere, as if they had run on in one continued sentence. 

¢ Lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 4. tom. 2. opp. But the worthy author is mistaken in sup- 
posing that Aristotle here explains generally, what atoms are according to the notion 
of Democritus. For this definition of atoms belongs to those only, which Democritus 
had asserted the soul to consist of, namely the ogarpoedn: although, to confess the 
truth, the leader of the Peripatetics does not express himself very clearly in this 


passage. ; 

7 De Generatione et Corrupt. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 700. tom. 1. opp. Here Aristotle is 
obscure, a8 usual, and his Latin interpreter not more intelligible. Who can understand : 
alterationem ordine et positu (fieri)? The sense is: mutationem situs et positus cor- 
pusculorum individuorum efficere, ut aliam res faciem et naturam adipiscantur. 

® De Sensu et Sensibili, cap. 4. p. 70. tom. 2. opp. On this passage three things 
are to be observed. I. Dr. Cudworth again unites two different passages into one, 
and am I not certain whether correctly or not. For the words last quoted: «ai sic 
oxhpara dvdyousr rove xupoug, stand at some distance from the others in Aristotle. 
IL He joins these words with the rest in such a manner, as though Aristotle meant them 
to be understood not of Democritus only but also of the other ancient physiologers. 
But the fact is otherwise ; for he says this of Democritus alone, as is at once evident 
from his own words: Eig dt rd oxnpara avdye reve yuvpovc. III. The transla- 
tor Franc, Vatablus, ignorant, as it seems, of the ancient philosophy, has performed 
his office here moet miserably. For what means : Sapores autem figuris tribuit ? He 
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that all sense was a kind of touch, and that the sensible qualities 
of bodies were to be resolved into figures; imputing it not only 
to Democritus, but also to the generality of the old philosophers, 
but very much disliking the same: Anuoxpirog cat of wAciorot rev 
gucioAcdywy aromwraroy TI ToLOvol, TavTa yap Ta aicOnre anrra 
To1ovat Kal ei¢ axnpata avayovat Tov xupovc, “ Democritus and 
most of the physiologers here commit a very great absurdity, in 
that they make all sense to be touch, and resolve sensible quali- 
ties into the figures of insensible parts or atoms.” And this 
opinion he endeavours to confute by these arguments. First 
because there is contrariety in qualities, as in black and white, 
hot and cold, bitter and sweet, but there is no contrariety in 
figures ; for a circular figure is not contrary to a square or mult- 
angular; and therefore there must be real qualities in bodics 
distinct from the figure, site, and motion of parts. Again, the 
variety of figures and dispositions being infinite, it would follow 
from thence, that the species of colours, odours, and tastes should 
be infinite likewise, and reducible to no certain number. Which 
arguments I leave the professed Atomists to answer. Further- 
more, Aristotle somewhere also censures that other fundamental 
principle of this atomical physiology, that the sensible ideas of 
colours and tastes, as red, green, bitter, and sweet, formally con- 
sidered, are only passions and fancies in us, and not real qualities 
in the object without. For as in a rainbow there is really 
nothing without our sight, but a rorid cloud diversely refracting 
and reflecting the sun-beams, in such an angle ; nor are there really 
such qualities in the diaphanous prism ; when refracting the light, 
it exhibits to us the same colours of the rainbow; whence it was 
collected, that those things are properly the fantasms of the 
sentient, occasioned by different motions on the optic nerves: 
so they conceived the case to be the same in all other colours, 
and that both the colours of the prism and rainbow were as real 
as other colours, and all other colours as fantastical as they: 
and then by parity of reason they extended the business further 
to the other sensibles. But this opinion Aristotle condemns in 
these words:9 Oi rodrepov puatoAdyot rovro ov KaAdwe EAcyou, 
Aevxdv ovre ovdev oidpevor OUTE peAaY avEV SYEewC, OUTE YUMOY 
avev yebcewc, “The former physiologers were generally out in 
this, in that they thought there was no black or white without 
the sight, nor no bitter or sweet without the taste.” There are 


ought to have translated the passage thus: Saporum autem varietatem ex figurarum, 
quibus atomi sunt predite, varietate derivat. But the obscurity of Aristotle affords 
no slight excuse for the faults of his interpreters. ; 

* But in a very different part from that before quoted by him, namely De Anima, 
lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 43. tom. 2. opp. On this point Pet. Gassendus, Physices sect. 3. 
lib. 6. cap. Z. p. 340. tom. 2. opp. defends the ancient physiologers against Aristotle. 
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other passages in Aristotle uaiebe, this philosophy,’° which I 
think superflous to insert here; and I shall have occasion to cite 
some of them afterward for other purposes. 

VII. But in the next place it will not be amiss to show, that 
Plato also hath left a very full record of this mechanical or 
atomical physiology (that hath hardly been yet taken notice of ) 
which notwithstanding he doth not impute either to Democritus 
(whose name Laertius! thinks he purposely declined to mention 
throughout all his writings) or to Leucippus, but to Protagoras. 
Wherefore in his Theztetus, having first declared in general,* 
that the Protagorean philosophy made all things to consist of a 
commixture of parts (or atoms) and local motion, he represents it, 
in particular concerning colours, after this manner :° “YwdAake 
rolvuy ovrwal kara ra Gupata mowror, & St kaXrsic ypw@pa AEvKoy 
pn elvat ado Ereody te EEw tov awv oupatwr, pnd ev Tetc Supact, 
adXa péAay Te kal Aeukdv kal Stiovy GAXAO ypwua ex tng meoaboXjc 
TwWY OLpaTwWY TPdE TY WeConKOVoay Popay Havetra yeyevynptvoy, 
kai & 6 Exacrov elvai gapev xowua, ovre rO toocbaAdAov ourE Td 
ampoaobadAduevov GAXad petabi re Exdotw idiov yeyovdc, “ First, 
as to that which belongs to the sight, you must conceive that 
which is called a white or a black colour not to be any thing 
absolutely existing either without your eyes or within your eyes; 
but black and white and every other colour is caused by different 
motions made upon the eye from objects differently modified ; so 
that it is nothing either in the agent nor the patient absolutely, 
but something which arises from between them both.” Where it 
follows immediately :“H ot ducxvpelacato av, we oldv cor patverat fx- 
aoTov Yowua, rolovToy Kal Kuvi cal 6twour wy, “Can you or any 
man aise be confident, that as every colour appears to him, so it 
appears just the same to every other man and animal, any more 
‘hae tastes and touches, heat and cold do?” From whence it is 
plain,* that Protagoras made sensible qualities not to be all 


10 Almost all the passages of Aristotle touching Democritus and his philosophy are 
collected together by Jo. Chrysostomus Magnenus in his Democritus Reviviscens, p. 
34, &c. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1648. 12. 

1 De Dictis et Factis Philosoph., lib. 9, segm. 40. p. 571. 

? I do not find it so written in the Theetetus, p. 118. For Plato affirms merely 
this: "Ex d2 rijc popac re cai xtynotwe eal kpdcewc wpdc GAANAa yiyverat ravra, 
2 dn paper elvac* ode dp3a¢ rpocayopetovrec, and excepting Parmenides, adds that 
this doctrine was held by Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Homer, and Epicharmus, 
but does not ascribe it to Protagoras alone. 

* Theetetus, p. 119. Here, however, Dr. Cudworth as usual combines‘ and 
condenses what in Plato are separated ; for some words intervene after éw roi¢ 
oppact. 

" With all deference to the learned author this is doubtful. I. For nowhere do I 
find Plato attributing this opinion to Protagoras ; on the contrary, in what goes before, 
as I have just noticed, he names several philosophers. II. If such was the opinion of 
Protagoras, it is at least certain that he did not commit it to writing. For so Plato, 
before coming to this disputation, says expressly, p. 118: Hpwraydépac rovro npiy 
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absolute things existing in the bodies without, but to be relative 
to us, and passions in us; and so they are called presently after 
tTiva tv Hyuty pacpara, certain fancies, seemings, or appearances in 
us. But there is another passage, * in which a fuller account is 
given of the whole Protagorean doctrine, beginning thus: 
"Aoxn 88, & fic & vv dn cAéyouey wavra oryrat, Ace avtwv, we rd 
wav kivynoic hv, cat aXXo raga rovTO Ovdiy’ Tig C2 KtVijoEwS CUO Elen. 
wANGE piv awepov ExaTEpov, Sbvamty SF Td piv ToLtY EyoV, TO 6 
wacxev’ tk & Tig Trobrwy ourlac Te Kal Tpibewe modc adAnXa 
ylyverat Exyova, rrAOe piv area, diduya 6 76 piv aicSyrov, roe? 
atoSnorc att ouvextr(wrovaa kai yevvwutvn pera Tov aislnrov, &c., 
‘The principle upon which all these things depend is this, that 
the whole universe is motion (of atoms) and nothing else besides; 
which motion is considered two ways, and accordingly called by 
two names, action and passion ; from the mutual concress, and as 
it were attrition, together of both which, are begotten innu- 
merable offsprings, which though infinite in number, yet may be 
reduced to two general heads, sensibles and sensations, that are 
both generated at the same time; the sensations are seeing, and 
hearing, and the like, and the correspondent sensibles, colours, 
sounds, &c. Wherefore when the eye and such a proportionate 
object meet ps er both the aioSnrov and the aicSyatc, the 
sensible idea of white and black, and the sense of seeing, are 
generated together, neither of which would have been produced, 
if either of those two had not met with the other.” Kat r ada 
62 ovrw Yu ypor Kal Seopov Kal wayra Tov arc rpoTov UToAnTTéov, 
avro piv «al avro pndey elvat, iv Si ty Wed¢ GAAnAG OutNla, wavra 
ylyvecSat, cai wavtoia aro Tig Ktvijsews, “ The like is to be con- 


yrikaro r@ woAAP oupgery, Toic Ct paSyraig ly amoppiry thy ddjsuav OXreye, 
* Hoc quidem nobis homunculis de plebe obscure significavit Protagoras, disciy-ulis 
autem in arcano veritatem explicuit.”. Then follows the disputation, a part of which 
consists of the words quoted by Dr. Cudworth. III. This example from colours is 
adduced by Plato or Socrates, merely to illustrate the ancient dogma, that all things 
flow and are perpetually changing, or rather as a corollary from- that dogma; but he 
does not tell us, whether Protagoras would recognize it as his own. On the contrary, it 
is probable, that he never professed what Socrates says ; for a little afterwards Socrates 
declares, that he there says things which Protagoras himself, and those who thought 
with him, would, if living, consider ridiculous: I'edoia dvayxalopeSa Aéyety, WE pain 
ay IIpwraydpag re cai mac 6rd abra ixeivy imiyeipwv Eyer. 

: Thestetus, p. 120. Here again, unless I am altogether deceived, there is some 
misapprehension. For Plato is not descanting on the doctrine of Protagoras in these 
words, or explaining the same opinion as before concerning colours and bodies, but 
comes to the exposition of a totally different system from the former. See Socrates’ own 
words, wherewith he introduces this passage, which sets forth, as Dr. Cudworth fancies, the 
opinions of Protagoras: Eiol yap, & wai, wad’ ed dpoucor, Gddot Ee qoddAot Kopyd- 
repot, wy péidrXw oor Ta pvornpia yey, “Sunt hi quidem, O puer, a musis 

modum alieni. Nec desunt alii quidam elegantiores, quorum tibi mysteria enarraturus 
sum.” These words are immediately followed by the passage quoted. In what 
manner, however, these two opinions concerning the nature of qualities and colours 
differ, owing to the extreme brevity and obscurity of Plato, it will be scarcely possible to 
ascertain. 
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ceived of all other sensibles, as hot and cold, &c., that none of 
these are absolute things in themselves, or real qualities in the 
objects without, but they are begotten from the mutual congress 
of agent and patient with one another, and that by motion: so 
that neither the agent has any such thing in it before its congress 
with the patient, nor the patient before its congress with the 
agent.” "Ex 0? augdoréowy® rov mrowovvto¢g kai tov Tacxovrocg 
mooc ta adAnAa ovyyryvouévwv Kal Tac alaShoeg Kal ra atoSyra 
avoriuKTévTwy, Ta piv Tota arta yiyvecSar, ra St aiaSavdpeva, 
“But the agent and patient meeting together, and begetting 
sensation and sensibles, both the object and the sentient are 
forthwith made to be so and so qualified, as when honey is tasted, 
the sense of tasting and the quality of sweetness are begotten 
both together, though the sense be vulgarly attributed to the 
taster, and the quality of sweetness to the honey.” The 
conclusion of all which is summed up thus: Oddy elvac avro xaP 
avro, GAG tive aie ylyveoSa, “That none of those sensible 
things is any thing absolutely in the objects without, but 
they are all generated or made relatively to the sentient.” There 
is more in that dialogue to this purpose, which I here omit; but 
I have set down so much of it in the author's own langu 

because it seems to me to be an excellent monument of ‘the 
wisdom and sagacity of the old philosophers; that which is the 
main curiosity in this whole business of the mechanical or 
atomical philosophy being here more fully and plainly expressed, 
than it is in Lucretius himself; viz., that sensible things, according 
to those ideas that we have of them, are not real qualities abso- 
lutely existing without us, but év nuiv pacuara, fancies or fantasms 
in us: so that both the Latin interpreters Ficinus and Serranus, 


* These Greek words are introduced by Dr. Cudworth, as if they occurred in the 
same part of Plato as the rest. What he adds also in Euglish, in place of a version, 
comprises more than the Greek. But it would be in vain to look for either in the 
Theetetus. I suppose, therefore, that the learned author intended merely to state and 
express Plato’s opinion in his own words, instead of repeating those of Plato himself. 
At any rate, what he here adduces on the authority of Plato, be it the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras or of others, borders very closely, it must be owned, upon the atomic philosophy, 
although whether it inculcates precisely the opinion of Democritus, who suffered no quali- 
ties to reside in his atoms, admits, I think, of much controversy. The opinions of the an- 
cients on the nature of things are gleaned for the most part from a few words of others, 
and it is exceedingly doubtful, whether these possessed either the capacity to understand 
the meaning of those whose dogmas they repeat, orthe impartiality not to wish purposely 
to mar or pervert any thing. To be more explicit: we should be cautious, I think, in 
believing Plato and Aristotle, when they are interpreting the dogmas of those who pre- 
ceded them ; because it is probable, that each of them, from a wish to be alone thought 
wise, not unfrequently did injustice to the ancients, and detracted from their virtues and 
fame. In like manner, I consider those not to act very wisely, who estimate the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers concerning-God from what Cotta and Velleius say 
' inCicero. For if they had paid careful attention, they would have perceived, that 
both of them discuss many things for the sake of bringing odium upon those phi- 
eores and on that account have not recorded their opinions as faithfully as they 
ought. 
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though probably neither of them at all acquainted with this 

hiloeophy, as being not yet restored, could not but understand 
it after the same manner: the one expressing it thus: “ Color 
ex aspectu motuque medium quiddam resultans est. Talis circa 
oculos passio ;” and the other: “ Ex varia aspicientis diathesi, 
variaque sensilis specie colores varios et videri et fieri, ita tamen 
ut sint gavraora, nec nisi in animo subsistant.” However, it 
appears by Plato’s manner of telling the story, and the tenor of 
the whole dialogue, that himself was not a little prejudiced 
against this philosophy. In all probability the rather, because 
Protagoras had made it a foundation both for scepticism and 
atheism. 

VIII. We have now learnt from Plato, that Democritus and 
Leucippus were not the sole proprietaries in this philosophy, but 
that Protagoran though not vulgarly taken notice of for any 
such thing (being commonly represeyted as a sophist? only) was 
a sharer in it likewise: which Peotazoras indeed, Laertius® and 
others affirm to have been an auditor of Democritus; and so he 
might be, notwithstanding what Plutarch tells us,9 that Demo- 
critus wrote against his taking away the absolute natures of 
thin However, we are of opinion that neither Democritus, 
nor ‘Prataroras: nor Leucippus, was the first inventor of this 
philosophy ; and our reason is, because they were all three of 
them Atheists, (though Prutagoras alone was banished for that 
crime by the Athenians) and we cannot think that any Atheists 
could be the inventors of it, !° much less that it was the genuine 
spawn and brood of atheism itself, as some conceit; because, 
however these Atheists adopted it to themselves, endeavouring to 


7 This is rather too broad an assertion. The passages collected from ancient writers 
by the learned Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greece, lib. 2. cap. 23. p. 780. and ASgid. 
Menagius, Comm. in Diogen. Laértium, p. 418. concerning the life and actions of 
Protagoras, sufficiently prove, that his reputation stood as high for philosophy as for 

uence, if not higher. 

® De Vitis Philos. lib. 9. segm. 50. p. 575, 576. See also Gellius, Noct. Att. 
lib. 5. cap. 3, and Suidas, under the word Ilpwrayépac. : 

® Plutarch states this, Adv. Colotem, tom. 2. opp. p. 1108, 1109. ’AXXAa rocotrdy 
ye Anpdéxptrog drotei rov vopitey elvat rotoy 7 Toioy rwy xpaypatwr txacrov, 
wore Iipwraydépg Ty cogioTy TovTo eimdyrt pepaynoSat cai yeypagévat woAAd cai 
wiavd xpoc abréy, “ Atque tantum abest, hoc ut senserit Dernocritus, unamquamque 
rem non magis talem, quam talem esse, ut etiam Protagoram sophistam hoc affirmantem 
impugnaverit, ac multa et probabilia contra eum scripserit.” That the opinion of 

, affirming those things to be true which appear so to a man, is glanced ‘at in 
these words, I have no question ; but even this dogma, censured as it every where is by 
the ancients, is a proof, that Democritus and Protagoras could not have entertained the 
same opinion concerning the elements of things. . 

10 This argument, it must be obvious to any one, is wholly worthless ; for who would 
tolerate reasoning of this sort :—This ia ingenious—this is fine—thie is excellent ; 
therefore it cannot have been invented by an atheist ? We know, indeed, that men 
entertaining the worst sentiments concerning things divine have often acquired great 
fame by the most useful inventions. I pass over much more that might be said on this 
subject. 
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serve their turns of it, yet if rightly understood, it is the most 
effectual engine against athcism that can be. And we shall 
make it appear afterwards, that never any of those Atheists, 
whether ancient or modern, (how great pretenders soever to it) 
did thoroughly understand it, but perpetually contradicted them- 
selves in it. And this is the reason why we insist so much upon 
this philosophy here, not only because without the perfect know- 
ledge of it, we cannot deal with the Atheists at their own 
weapon ; but also because we doubt not but to make a sovereign 
antidote against atheism out of that very philosophy, which so 
many have used as a vehiculum to convey this poison of atheism 
by. 

"Tx. But besides reason, we have also good historical probability 
for this opinion, that this philosophy was a thing of much 

eater antiquity than either Democritus or Leucippus. And 

rst, because Posidonius, an ancient and learned philosopher, did 
(as both Empiricus and Strabo’ tell us) avouch it for an old 
tradition, that the first inventor of this atomical philosophy was 
one Moschus a Pheenician, who, as Strabo also notes, lived 
before the Trojan wars. 

X. Moreover, it seems not altogether improbable, but. that 
this Moschus, a Pheenician philosopher, mentioned by Posidonius, 
might be the same with that Mochus, a Pheenician physiologer in 
Jamblichus, with whose successors, priests, and prophets, he 
affirms that Pythagoras, sometimes sojourning at Sidon (which 
was his native city), had conversed: which may be taken for an 
intimation, as if he had been by them instructed in that atomical 

hysiology which Moschus or Mochus, the Phoenician, is said to 
have been the inventor of. Mochus or Moschus is plainly a 
Pheenician name, and there is one Mochus a Pheenician writer 
cited in Athenzus, whom the Latin translator calls Moschus; 
and Mr. Selden approves of the conjecture of Arcerius, the 
publisher of Jamblichus, that this Mochus was no other than the 
celebrated Moses of the Jews, with whose successors, the Jewish 

hilosophers, priests, and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at 
Sidon, Some fantastic Atomists perhaps would here catch at 


1 The importance of the subject requires, that the passages of both the authors should 
be given. Strabo, Geographie lib. 16. p. 718. in commenting upon the learning 
of the Pheenicians, records of Moschus as follows: Ei dé dei Mocedwvip meorevoat, 
cai rd wepi rov arépwy Sdypa madatby torey avdpdg Lidoviov Mwoxou mpd rev 
Tpwikay ypdvwy yeyovdrog, “Si Posidonio credendum est, dogma de atomis antiquum 
est hominis Sidonii, Moschi, qui ante belli Trojani tempora fuit.” And Sextus Empiricus, 
lib. 9. Adv. Mathemat. p. 621, after saying that Democritus and Epicurus invented 
atomism, subjoins these words: Ei xn re dpxaripay ravrny Serioyv rv ddfar, rai 
uc EXeyer O Urwikde Tocedwmoc, ard Mwyxou revdc avdpdc Poirvicog rarayopuéyny, 
‘‘ Niai hee opinio statuenda sit antiquior, et ut Stoicus dixit Posidonius, deducta a 
Mocho quodam Pheenice.” The learned Jo. Alb. Fabricius, observes on this passage, 
that Mochus treated of this in a physical work, the fifteenth book of which is quoted by 
La#rtius, lib. 8. segm. 140. ‘ 
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this,? to make their philosophy to stand by divine right, as 
owing its original to revelation; whereas philosophy being not a 
matter of faith but reason, men ought not to affect (as I conceive) 
to derive its pedigree from revelation, and by that very pretence 
seek to im it tyrannically upon the minds of men, which 
God hath here purposely left free to the use of their own 
faculties, that so finding out truth by them, they ‘might enjoy 
that pleasure and satisfaction, which arises from thence. But we 
aim here at nothing more than a confirmation of this truth, that 
the atomical physiology was both older than Democritus, and had 
no such atheistical original neither. And there wants not other 
good authority for this, that Pythagoras did borrow many things 
from the Jews, and translate them into his philosophy. 

XI. But there are yet other considerable probabilities for this, 
that Pythagoras was not unacquainted with the atomical physi- 


2 I shall here comprise all that I have to say of Moschus. I. I can easily believe 
this Sidonian philosopher to be the same with him, whose disciples, according to the 
testimony of Jamblichus, In Vita Pithag. cap. 3, p. 10. ed. Kusteri, Pythagoras con- 
versed with. Even the country proves it. But II. it is doubtful, whether his name 
was Moschus or Mochus. Learned men are at issue on this point, ncither is the 
reading of ancient manuscripts uniform. The following give the name Mochus: Sam. 
Bochartus, Canaanis lib. 2. cap. 17. e. 777. ed. recent., who will have this name to be 
the same as Maacha; Thom. Reinesius, Append. ad Librum de Lingua Punica, sect. 4. 
p. 72, in Grevii Syntagm. Diss. Rarior., who surmises that the later Phenicians 
formed Mochus from Ogo or Ochus, the more correct and ancient name; Gerh. Jo. 
Vossius, De Historicis Grecis lib. 3. p. 390 ; A¢gid. Menagius, Ad Diogen. Laertium 
p.4; Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Ad Sextum Empir. p. 621. who observes that the more 
correct copies always read Mwyov and conjectures, that the name Mwoxov was foisted 
in by those, who wished to identify this physiologer with Moses, the divine writer ; Ulr. 
Obrectus in his translation of Jamblichus, and several others. Those who will have this 
philosopher to be the same with Moses, namely Arcerius, Jo. Selden, De Jure Nat. et 
Gentium secundum Disciplin. Ebreor. lib. 1. cap. 2. and Pet. Dan. Huctius, Demonstrat. 
Evangel. propos. 4. cap. 2. sect. 8. p. 88. prefer Moschus ; although others also, who 
distinguish between Moses and Moschus, approve cf this reading, as Is. Casaubonus, 
Animadvers. in Atheneum. lib. 3. cap. 36 ; Jo. Schefferus, De Philosophia IJtalica 
cap. 5. p. 20; and Ludolph. Kusterus, Ad Jamblichum p. 10. At this day I should 
think it is ecarcely possible to settle this controversy, nor is the matter altogether of 
such importance as to warrant a copious disputation. Perhaps the whole difference 
between Mochus and Moschus lay in the different pronunciation ; the name which the 
Phenicians pronounced simply, being uttered in the mouth of the Greeks with a certain 
hissing sound. III. It is uncertain, whether or not this Mochus, the inventor of the 
atomic philosophy, is a different one from the Mochus, whom Atheneus, Deipnosoph. 
lib. 3. p. 126, Josephus and Tatianus, whose passages have been respectively collected 
by Fabricius, Ad Sextum as above, testify to have written rd ®oevexccd, or conceming 
the affairs of the Phoenicians. Men the most learned have taken it for granted, that this 
same Mochus, who referred the nature of things to minute corpuscles or atoms, composed 
also a history of his country. But I see no reason, why there may not have been two 
of this name among the Phenicians, one a historian, and the other a natural phi- 
losopher. IV. Those are right, in my opinion, who consider this Pheenician 
physiologer to be a very different person from Moses, the divine writer, as Schefferus, 
Kusterus, Fabricius, in the passages noticed above, and especially Jo. Clericus, 
Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 1. p. 75. &c., whose arguments I shall not repeat. But the 
fact, that this Pheenician is said by ancient authors to have written a physical work con- 
sisting of many books and is therefore called by them pucioddyog, is, I conceive, a 
eufficient argument to refute those, who make Moschus to be the same with Moses. 
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ology: And first from Democritus himself, who as he was of the 
Italic row, or Pythagoric succession, so it is recorded of him in 
Laertius,* that he was a great emulator of the Pythagoreans, and 
seemed to have taken all his philosophy from them; insomuch 
that if chronology had not contradicted it, it would have been 
concluded, that he had been an auditor of Pythagoras himself, of 
whom he testified his great admiration in a book entitled by his 
name. Moreover, some of his opinions had a plain corres- 
pondency with the Pythagoric doctrines, forasmuch as Democ- 
ritus* did not only hold, déoeaSat arduouc tv ry SAW Sivoupévac, 
“that the atoms were carried round in a vortex;” but altogether 
with Leucippus, rv yiiv oxetOa rept ro pécov Sivouptvyy, “ that 
the earth was carried about the middle or centre of this vortex,” 
which is the sun, “turning in the meantime round upon its own 
axis.” And just so the Pythagoric opinion is expressed by 
Aristotle :5 ry yiv tv rov dorpwy ovoav Kixrwp peponévny wept 
To pécov vixra kai thy Huépav wouiv, “ That the earth, as one o 

the stars,” that is a planet, “ being carried round about the middle 
or centre” which is five or the sun “ did in the meantime by its cir- 
cumgyration upon its own axis make day and night.” Wherefore, 
it may be reasonably from hence concluded,® that as Democritus’s 
pny was Pythagorical, so Pythagoras’ philosophy was 
ikewise Democritical or atomical. 

XII. But that which is of more moment yet, we have the 
authority of Ecphantus, a famous Pythagorean, for this, that 
Pythagoras’ monads, so much talked of, were nothing else but 
corporeal atoms. Thus we find it in Stobxeus:? Tac [uBayopmac 
Hovdeag ovToc TowTog amepyvaro awyatimac, “ Ecphantus” 
who himself ® asserted the doctrine of atoms “ firet declared that 


5 Laértius relates all this, lib. 9. segm. 38. p. 570. on the faith of Thrasyllus, and adds 
on the same authority, that he was an auditor of Glaucus Rheginus, a Pythagorean. 

* The same is ascribed to Democritus by Laértius, lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. But 
as to what follows respecting the motion of the earth, though he states it to have been 
a dogma of Leucippus, yet he nowhere says, that Democritus held the like opinion. 
Indeed, I consider it by no means certain, that all that Leucippus approved of was 
regarded as true by Democritus also. 

5 De Celo, lib. 2. cap. 13. p. 658. tom. 1. opp. 

© I consider neither of these reasons, however, of sufficient weight to prove, that 
Pythagoras favoured the doctrine of atoms. For I. the fact of Democritus* being a great 
admirer of Pythagoras, is no argument to show, that he held the same opinion with him 
in every thing. Many havea high esteem for the talents and capacity of Descartes, and 
yet do not assent to all his opinions. IL. I am at a Joss to understand, indeed, how it 
could be proved, that, because both Democritus and Pythagoras considered the earth to 
revolve round the sun, they were-alike inclined to the atomic theory. For it does not 
necessarily follow that those, who agree in one thing, agree in all others. So also 
thought Nicetas: see Cicero Acad. Quest. lib. 2. cap. 39. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat what I have just noted, that it is uncertain, whether or not Democritus agreed to 
this opinion of Leucippus concerning the earth's motion. 

7 Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 27. ed. Plantin. 1575, fol. 

® That Ecphantus patronized the doctrine of atoms is evident from the same 
Stobeus, Eclog. Phys, lib. 1. cap. 25. p. 48. “Exgavrog ix piv rev aréuey curtc- 
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the Pythagoric monads were corporeal,” i. e. atoms. And this 
is further confirmed from what Aristotle 9 himself writes of these 
Pythagoreans and their monads: Tac povadac troAapbavouay 
Eyery peyeoc, “ They suppose their monads to have magnitude.” 
And from that he elsewhere ?° makes monads and atoms to 
signify the same thing : Ovdty diagpéoee povadac Afyev } cwyarca 
opixpa, ‘ It is all one to say monads or small corpuscula.” And 
Gassendus ' hath observed out of the Greek epigrammatist, that 
Epicurus’ atoms were sometimes called monads too : 


ravat roy cocpoy, StomeioSa bt axd xpovoiac, “ Ecphantus mundum ex atomis 
quidem compositum, providentia autem regi dicebat.” But he does not add what 
Ecphantus thought was the nature of these atoms, which he considered the earth to be 
composed of, whether endowed with or destitute of qualities. This, however, we learn 
from Theodoret ; for I make no doubt, that the Diophantus, who, as Theodoret tells 
us, De Curandis Grecor. Affection. serm. 4. p. 509. tom. 2. opp., held the principles 
of Democritus and Epicurus concerning atoms, is the same with this Ecphantus men- 
tioned by Stobeus. Both were Syracusans, both Pythagoreans, and both champions of 
atoms. It is therefore probable that he deprived his atoms of qualities, as Democritus did. 

® Metaphys. lib. 11. cap. 6. tom. 4. opp. p. 424. It must be remarked, that this 
book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics is made the thirteenth in all the editions except Du 
Val’s, in which it is the eleventh. ‘The hint will be useful to those, who wish to refer to 
the passages, which Gassendus and others quote from Aristotle. 

10 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 13, tom. 2, opp. ; 

1 Physices sect. 1. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 256. tom. 1. opp., and Not. ad lib. 10. Diogen. 
Laértii, p. 70. tom. 5. opp. The epigram of which these are the concluding verses, 
occurs in the Anthologia Grecor. Epigrammat. lib. 1. cap. 15. p. 32. ed. Francof. 1600, 
and is Automedon’s. As to the subject itself, Dr. Cudworth had Gassendus for his guide 
and master in the opinion he here espouses regarding Pythagoras ; for the latter, in both 
the passages noted, spares no pains to show, that Pythagoras derived the elements of 
things from atoms. Cudworth, however, has not given all, but only some of the argu- 
ments made use of by Gassendus, probably those he considered more important than 
the rest. But if I am not much deceived, neither those adduced nor those omitted, are 
of such weight, as to induce any reasonable man to adopt this opinion, which Gas- 
sendus himself has pronounced to be paradoxical: and lest any one should be led 
away by the authority of these great men we will briefly prove this. In the first place, 
let me premise, that as far as I remember, there is no testimony extant in any ancient 
writer to show, that Pythagoras discoursed about a multiplicity of monads, but all 
affirm that he spoke only of one. Nevertheless, as it is clear from Aristotle, Metaphys. 
lib. 11. cap. 6. p. 423. &c., tom. 4. opp., and some others, that his disciples introduced 
monads or unities into their philosophy and reasoned profoundly concerning them, I 
shall not avail myself of this argument to show a difference between monad and atom, 
but shall inquire merely, whether those words of the ancients which are quoted by 
Cudworth and Gaseendus, warrant the conclusion, they come to, that the monads of 
Pythagoras and atoms are in reality identical. I. They allege out of Stobsus, that 
Ecphantus, a Pythagorean, first made monads corporeal ; which passage, so far from 
showing that Pathagoras held with atoms, rather proves the contrary. For if Ecphantus 
first maintained that monads were corporeal, it is certain that neither Pythagorus him- 
self, nor any one of the Pythagoreans before Ecphantus, was of that opinion. Therefore 
atoms had no place in the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras, but only in that remodelied by 
Ecpbantus according to his own fancy ; to say nothing of its being exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether or not Ecphantus’ corporeal monads were atoms or indivisible corpuscles, 
The entire words of Stobeus are these: "Exgavrog Eupaxobotog elra MuSayopeiwy 
ravrwy ra ticcapa owpara cai rd Kevov’ rac yap MuSayopicdc povadac obrog 
Tpuarocamepyvaro cwparicac, Ecphantus Syracusanus quatuor corpora et inane esse 
voluit: nam Pythagoricas monades primus hic corporeas fecit.” Now, I leave it to 
any one possessing right reason to judge, whether these words appear to signify, that the 
corporeal monads of Ecphantus were those four elements, which he combines with the 
tacuum. If you say thut these elements themselves were his atoms, you gain nothing 
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Marny 'Ezixoupoy tacov 
lov rd xevov Cnreiv nai riveg at povdcec, 


XIII. But to pass from Pythagoras himself; that Empedocles, 





thereby ; for it would prove, that he was far removed from the genuine doctrine of 
Leucippus and Democritus and cannot be ranked among the true patrons of atomism. 
But II. they have the authority of Aristotle,that the Pythagoreans ascribed magnitude 
to their monads. Be it 80, yet how it can be inferred from thence, that their monads 
were atoms, I am at a loss to conceive. For is it fair to reason thus: That which has 
magnitude is an atom? I say nothing of the obscurity of this passage of Aristotle, 
though I cannot let it pass without correcting a very gross error of the Latin inter- 
preter, Bessarion. The words quoted here by Cudworth are preceded by these: Tov 
dAoy odpavov KaracxevaZovary LE aptSpwr, xr)v ob povaducwy, which he, Bes- 
sarion, thus translates: “ ‘Totum eelum ex numeris construunt, preter id, quod non 
ex monadicis ;” most incorrectly, and without the slightest sense. The philosopher's 
meaning is: ‘ Pythagorzi celum ex numeris construunt, verum non ex numeris 
simplicibus aut monadibus, sed ex numeris compositis.” III. That Aristotle considered 
it all one to say monads or small corpuscles is not of much greater weight in this 
argument. For besides that he docs not assert this positively, but merely says it 
might appear to be so (coke), and that all small corpuscles, or cwpara opexpd, are 
not necessarily atoms, we shall immediately see, if we refer only to the subject he is 
discussing in that passage, that nothing bearing upon the present question can be made 
of it. Aristotle is refuting those who make the soul to be number and self-moving, 
and is endeavouring to demonstrate the absurdity of this opinion. To do so, he 
assumes it to be all one, whether we call the soul a monad or simple number, or a 
small corpuscle ; inasmuch as a monad cannot be conceived without magnitude: but, 
where there is magnitude, that there of necessity must be some mover, and therefure 
that, if the soul be a monad, it cannot move itself. Whoever considers it evident from 
this, that the monads of the Pythagoreans were atoms, ought, to say the least of it, 
to show first of all, that they held the soul to be an atom, and truly to do so would 
require wonderful ingenuity. Add moreover, what completely settles the matter, that 
in this very passage, and immediately after the words now in question, the Stagirite 
mentions the spacpia, or “ spherical particles,” of which it is well-known Democritus 
supposed the soul to consist, and distinguishes them from the monads he is speaking of. 
But if Democritus’s ogarpia, which he called atoms, are different from monads, how 
can monads be atoms? 1V. Automedon’s epigram, indeed, by coupling monads with 
the vacuum of Epicurus, seems to point out, that there were some who called atoms 
monads ; nor do [ consider this at all an inapt word to designate what is otherwise 
expressed by that name. But I do not see how this obliges us to believe, that what 
Pythagoras called monads are atoms; unless there should be any so foolish as to 
assent to reasoning like this: Atoms are sometimes called monads ; therefore, the 
monads of Pythagoras are atoms. Having been speaking of Cudworth’s argu- 
ments, I now come to those of Gassendus. V. In his Physice, as above quoted, p. 
256, tom. 1. opp., he says: “ Apud Aristotelem Pythagorai introducere dicuntur, 
To Kevov, 0 Cropifer Tag dtoetc, inane, quod dirimit naturas: non autem. aliud, 
quam inane interspersum heic commode intelligas, quo atomi discriminantur.” The 
passage of Aristotle isin lib. 4. Physic. cap. 8. p. 507. tom. 1. opp. But for my part, 
I don’t understand, what this avails towards showing, that the Pythagoreans recognized 
atoms in physics, For many philosophers believe in a certain vacuum, and yet do not 
maintain the nature of things to consist of corpuscles destitute of all quality. WI. He 
lays much stress upon the testimony of Vitruvius, who. lib. 2. cap. 2. after saying the 
Pythagoreans comprised the nature of things in four elements, according to his account, 
adds, that Democritus introduced the same elements, “ sed resolubilia tamen in individua 
corpora, que distincta soliditatem retineant.” Unquestionably, Gassendus had not 
Vitruvius before him, when he wrote this ; for the passage runs differently, lib. 1. cap. 2. 
p. m. 25. ed. Flor. 1513—8. We give the very words: “ Pythagor@orum disciptina 
adjecit ad aquam ct ignem, aera et terrenum. Ergo Democritus etsi res proprie non 
nominavit, sed tantum individua corpora proposuit, ideo ea ipsa dixisse videtur, quod ea, 
cum sint disjuncta, nec leguntur,..... nec sectionibus dividuntur, sed sempiterno 
vo perpetuo infinitam retinent soliditatem.” The passage, it must be confessed, is 
obscure ; but looking at it altogether this appears evident, that Vitruvius considered 
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who was a abhi She also, did physiologize atomically, is a 
thing that could hardly be doubted of, though there were no 
more proof for it than that one passage of his in his philosophic 


poems :* | | 


——— diorc obdevdg tori ixacrov 
"ANG povoy pittc diddAatic re ptyivrwy, 


“Nature is nothing but the mixture and separation of things 
mingled ;” or thus, “ There is no production of any thing anew, 
but only mixture and separation of things mingled.” hich is 
not only to be understood of animals, according to the Pythagoric 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, but also, as himself” ex- 
pounds, universally of all bodies, that their generation and cor- 


Democritus, although he held atoms generally to be the first principles of things, to 
have notwithstanding supposed, more elements, like the Pythagoreans, If this were 
true, then Democritus attributed qualities to his atoms, and for that reason could not be 
ranked in the number of those who may be truly called the patrons of the atomic 
doctrine. This therefore is very far from proving that the monads of Pythagoras were 
atoms. But if Vitruvius had said what Gassendus makes him say, the matter never- 
theless could not be settled by his authority alone. For we must not take all for 
granted that this or the other writer of alater period surmised concerning Pythagoras or 
Democritus. VII. As to what Gassendus adds in the last place, that Democritus, 
Leucippus, and all the principal supporters of the atomic doctrine, were ranked among 
the Pythagoreans, this, I am indeed aware, has been done for the sake of system both by 
‘others and by Gassendus himself, De Philosophia, cap. 8. p. 23. 8, tom. 1. opp., where 
he establishes it on the authority ofthe biographer of Pythagoras met with in Photius, 
who, he saya, makes Parmenides and Zeno belong to the Pythagoric school. But 
assuredly, the judgment of the acute man was never more at fault than here. For, 
because Gassendus and others have ranked the supporters of atoms as belonging to the 
Italic sect, and it is not yet clear what right they have had for doing so, yet it does not 
immediately follow, that the monads of Pythagoras were atoms. I say nothing of the 
fact, that this author of Pythagoras’ life asserts only this in Photius, Cod. 259. p. 1318, 
that Zeno and Parmenides came from the school of Pythagoras. Other arguments are 
at hand to show, that Pythagoras, a man in my opinion remarkable neither for wisdom, 
nor for liberality and candour, never once thought of atoms: but prescribed limits 
forbid more being said. I wish readers however to learn from this example, how far 
even the greatest men can hoodwink themselves, when they come to the perusal of. 
ancient authors, imbued with fixed opinions of their own. Cudworth and Gassendus, 
who were delighted with the atomic doctrine, fancied they found traces of it in every 
sect of antiquity. 
* This passage, which Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. i. cap. 30. p. 885. t. ii. opp., 
gives from the first book of Empedocles’ Physics, is mutilated and otherwise inaccu- 
rately quoted by Dr. Cudworth. The verses are : 


“AXAXo dé rot ipéw, pUou ObdévOG Eoriy ardvrwy 
Ovnray, obGé ric otAOpEvOU Savarow redXevTn), 
"ANAG povoy pikec re duddAakic re pryéevrwy 
"Eori, puotc 6& Bporoic évopaterar dvOpwrotacy. ° 


Jam quod naturam mortales nomine dicunt, 

Hoc nihil est ; neque enim mortem natura vel ortun: 
Humano prebet generi: nam mixtio tantum 
Mixtorumque subest quedam secretio rebus, 

Idque homines vulgo naturam dicere suerunt. 


Here ¢icuc, a8 it is opposed to reXeuri, or death, seems to signify not nature gene- 
rally, but birth, or generation. 
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ruption is nothing but mixture and separation; or, as Aristotle’ 
expresses it, atyxotore kal dtaxotorc, “ concretion and secretion” of 
parts, together with change of figure and order. It may perhaps 
be objected, that Empedocles held four elements, out of which 
he would have all other bodies to be compounded ; and that as 
Aristotle afirms,* he made those elements not to be transmutable 
into one another neither. To which we reply, that he did indeed 
make four elements, as the first general concretions of atoms, 
and therein he did no more than Democritus himself, who, as 
Laértius writes,> did from atoms moving round in a vortex, 
wavra ouykvipara yevvgy wip, bdwp, aépa, ynv, elvat yao xal 
tavra 2& arduwy tivwy ovorimara, “ generate all concretions, 
fire, water, air, and earth, these being systems made out of 
‘ certain atoms.” And Plato further confirms the same; for in his 
book De Legibus® he describes (as I suppose) that very atheistical 
hypothesis of Democritus, though without mentioning his name, 
representing it in this manner; that by the fortuitous motion of 
senseless matter were first made those four elements, and then 
out of them afterward sun, moon, stars, and earth. Now both 
Plutarch and Stobxus’ testify, that Empedocles compounded the 
four clements themselves out of atoms: ’EumedoxAng O€ éx puxpo- 
tépwy OyKwy Ta oroxeia ovyKolve, awep EoTiv EAaXLoTA, Kal olovel 


> De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 739. t. 1. opp. 

*"Qore pr) peraBddXey ei¢ GAXnda are Aristotle's words on this opinion of 
Empedocles, which he confuted, ibid. p.734. Add De Generat. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 699. 

5 De Placitis Philos. lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. 

® I wish the worthy author had pointed out the place : but he chooses to give his readers 
trouble rather than check the rapidity of his pen by referring them to the words of the 
ancients. I know not what passage of Plato he can have meant other than the following, 
fromdib. 10. De Legibus. p. 666. opp., wherein he explains the opinion held of the origin 
of the world by those scoffers at religion and gods, who, he says, were numerous in 
that age. Certainly there is no passage in the whole book De Legibus more appro- 
priate to what our author is here treating of. Twp cai tdwo kai yy cai adipa gucu 
wavra elvat kai riyy gaol, rixvy li obdéy ToUTwy’ Kai ra pera Tavra ad owpara, 

fic Te xai nAXiov Kai cedknvng, dorpwy re epi, dtd rovrwy yeyovivat, ravredog 
Oyrwy apoixwy, “Ignem, aquam, terram, aéra, omnia hec non arte, sed natura et fortuna 
esse dicunt. Corpora etiam, que post hac sunt, rerum terrenarum, solis, lune, stellarum 
omnium, ex istis anima prorsus carentibus facta esse, &c.”” Whether, as Dr. Cudworth 
supposes, he is expounding in these words the hypothesis of Democritus and his fol- 
lowers, is uncertain ; for there is no reason for supposing, that there were not others 
also living at that period so grossly impious as to teach these things. See what we 
have noted below on ch. 2. § 22. Neither is it stated expressly in this passage, that 
the class whose impiety Plato is censuring held_ the elements to be compounded out 
of atoms. 

7 These words of Stobseus we read Eclog, lib. I. cap. 20. p. 36. who says also, that 
Xenocrates held the same. Plutarch’s passage occurs De Placitis Philos, lib. 1. cap. 17. 
p. 883. t. 2. opp. But our author has omitted another passage of Plutarch, in which 
he sets before us Empedocles’ opinion more clearly, ibid. cap. 13. p. 883. ’EpmredoxdHe 
wpd rwy Tecodpwy crotxytiwy Spavopara trayxwora, oiovel crotytia piv orotxtiwy, 
dpotopepy, dep toricrpoyyvAa, ‘“ Empedocles ante quatuor elementa ponit quedam 
minutissima fragmenta, tanquam elementa elementis priora, partium similarium, et 
forme rotund.” I shall say presently, why I think the learned Doctor was unwilling 
to bring forward this passage of Plutarch. 
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oTorxeia arTotxecwy, “ Empedocles makes the elements to be 
‘compounded of other small corpuscula, which are the least, and 
as it were the elements of the elements.” And the same Stobzeus 
again observes :§ "EumedoxAng 1d rw Tecadowy ororyelwv Spaic- 
para tAayiora, “ Empedocles makes the smallest particles and 
fragments of body” that is, atoms “ to be before the four elements.” 
But whereas Aristotle affirms, that Empedocles denied the trans- 
mutation of those elements into one another, that must needs be 
either & slip in him, or else a fault in our copies; not only 
because Lucretius, who was better versed in that philosophy, 
and gives a particular account of Empedocles’ doctrine (be- 
sides many others of the ancients) affirms the quite contrary ; 
but also because himeelf, in those fragments of his still preserved, 
expressly acknowledges this transmutation :° 


® I mast produce the whole of this passage of Stobeus, to make the meaning of 
the philosopher more manifest. Stobsus says then, Eclog. 1, cap.17. p. 33. ’Epre- 
Sondre xepi axicrou ipn rpo rey recodpwy Spavopara édaxtora, olevei croryeia 
wpd Trey crosxeiwy, dpocopepy, ‘* Empedocies ante elementa frusta ponebat minima, 
tanquam elementorum elenienta, eaque similium partium.” From this and the above 
passage of Plutarch it is clear, what sort of corpuscles Empedocles made the elements 
to be compounded of, namely those, which philosophers are wont to call simi/ar, and 
of a round form. He could not, therefore, be of the same opinion as Democritus, who 
is acknowledged by almost every one to have taught, that all things consist of atoms 
that are dissimilar and of various shapes and forms. As Dr. Cudworth well knew this 
made against his own opinion concerning Empedocles, he seems on that account to 
have omitted the word dpotozep7 in Stobseus’ passage, and to have passed over that of 
Plutarch altogether. 

® Where the learned Doctor got this verse of Empedocles, I leave to others to 
find out, having in vain searebed for it with great care in a number of books both 
ancient and modern. It is not among the fragments of Empedoclies collected by Henr. 
Stephanus in his Poesis Philosophica, p. 17. &c., neither could I meet with it in a still 
more extensive collection of the remains of Empedocles’ poems by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, 
which, through the courtesy of that illustrious scholar, 1 had the opportunity of con- 
sulting in manuscript. As respects the subject itself, Dr. Cudworth maintains, in oppo- 
sition to Aristotle, that Empedocles believed in the peraGoA7), as the ancients call it, 
or the transmutation of the elements into each other. And so far he is right. In the 
first place, Lucretius, whose authority he cites expressly, ascribes this opinion to those 
who held four elements, among whom he numbers Empedocies, lib, 1, De Rerum Natura, 
v. 783. &c. p. 189. 


Et primum faciunt ignem se vertere in auras 
Aéris: hinc imbrem gigni, terramque creari 
Ex imbri, retroque a terra cuncta reverti, 
Humorem primum, post aera, deinde calorem : 
Nec cessare hec inter se mutare, meage 

De ceelo ad terram, de terra ad sidera mundi. 


Again the same thing is evident from the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
says Empedocies supposed, that all things would finally return to fire again, Stromatum 
lib. 5. cap. 14. p.71}1. an opinion which no one can entertain, who does not believe it 
possible for the elements of things to change and put on as it were a new nature, 
Besides, without ssying anything of a passage of Stobeus, which I purpose bringing 
forward by and by, or quoting other authors that testify to the same effect, Aristotle 
himeelf, in other places, clearly lays it down, that Empedocles rs)» xepiodoy Fouiy 
Tray orotyeiay, ‘ circuitum elementorum inducere.” Sce De Ceo, lib. 8. cap. 7. p- 680, 
t. 1. opp., not to mention other sassages of the kind at present. Is Aristotle at 
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Kat pSivee cic GAAnAa, kal abferat év pipe atone. 


XIV. Besides all this, no less author than Plato affirms, that 
according to Empedocles, vision and other sensations were made 
by droppoat oxnparwv, “the defluxions of figures,” or effluvia 
of atoms, (for so Democritus’ atoms are called in Aristotle 
oxijara, because they were bodies which had only figure with- 
out qualities), he supposing, that some of these figures or particles 
corresponded with the organs of one sense, and some with the 
organs of another. !°’Ouxovy Atyere awoppode tiwac Tov SrvTwy 
kata “EpredsoxAéa, cat mépovc, tig ovg Kat ot’ dv ai aroppoal 
qopevovTal, Kal TWY aToppowYy Tag piv appdorrEY eviotg TwY 
down, tag o& éAdrroug 7 pelGouc elvar, ‘“ You say then, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Empedocles, that there are certain corpo- 
real effluvia from bodies of different magnitudes and figures, as 
also several pores and meatus’s in us diversly corresponding with 
them: so that some of these corporeal effluvia agree with some 
pores, when they are either too big or too little for others.” By 
which it is evident, that Empedocles did not suppose sensations 
to be made by intentional species or qualities, but as to the 
generality, in the atomical way ; in which, notwithstanding, there 
nre some differences among these Atomists themselves. But 
Empedocles went the same way here with Democritus, for Em- 
pedocles’ aroppoai cynudtwy, “defluxions of figured bodies,” 
are clearly the same thing with Democritus’ cdaAwy eicxploee, 
“insinuations of simulacra, or exuvious images of bodies.” 


And the same Plato adds further,! that according to Empedocles, 


variance with himself, therefore, as well as with the rest of the ancients, when he else- 
where statcs that Empedocles denied the peraBorn crotxeiwy, or, as Dr. Cudworth sus- 
pects, have the transcribers been at fault? For my part I should say neither. When 
Aristotle lays it down, that Empedocles rejected the peraBor7, he does not speak 
positively and absolutely, but comparatively, and of a certain kind, of change. For 
although all those, that held the elements formerly to have been more, recognized 
also the conversions and changes of the elements, yet they did not all believe these 
changes to take place according to the same law or in the same manner, but went into 
different opinions on the matter. This is abundantly evident from Aristotle's book 
De Calo, lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 680. and elsewhere, from Stobeus, Eclog. Physic. lib. 1. 
cap. 24. p. 43, and from many others. Wherefore, because Empedocles rejected that 
manner of change of the clements, which Aristotle approved of, he is for that renson 
said by him to have denied the peraBoA}. Now if we inquire, what manner of change 
Empedocles thought preferable to the rest, ancient authors, it must be confessed, are 
at variance upon the point, as they usually are when expounding the opinions of the 
old physiologers. If we follow Lucretius and Clemens, it appears probable he held a 
certain ad\Aoiworc, as they call it; if Aristotle, Stobw#us, and others, he considered the 
whole change to take place by addition and detraction. The latter opinion, however, 
is unquestionably the truer one, and in accordance with what the ancients relate of the 
doctrines of Empedocies; as,is shown by the passages brought forward by Dr. Cud- 
worth soon after, and by what we shall adduce by and by. 

1° The words occur in his Meno, p. 14. but not in consecutive order as here, being 
interrupted by short questions from Socrates. Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. 4 
cap. 9. p. 909. states the same. 

} Ibid. p, 14. Plutarch has the like, De Placitis Philos. lib. cap. 15. p. 883, tom. 
2. opp. 'EuredorAne (xpopa elvat awegyvero) Td rToig wépotg rijg ews 
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definition of colour was this: "Aroppon oxnudrwv spe 
lerpo¢ kal aioSnroc, “ The defluxion of figures, or figured 
uscula” without qualities ‘commensurate to the sight and 
ible.” Moreover, that Empedocles’ physiology was the 
same with that of Democritus, is manifest also from this 
age of Aristotle :* Oi pév oy meat’ EuredoxAca cat Anudxpirov 
Javovatv avrol tavtrotc, ov yeviow && adXAijAwy rotovrTec, 
& patvonevny yéveoww’ tvuTapyxov yao Exacrov ékxolvecSal 
wy oxen 2& ayyelou tig yevéoewe ovonc, “ Empedocles 
Democritus deceiving themselves, unawares destroy all 
sration of things out of one another, leaving a seeming 
2ration only: for they say, that generation is not the produc- 
of any new entity, but only the secretion of what was before 
istent; as when divers kinds of things confounded together 
vessel are separated from one another.” Lastly, we shall 
firm all this by the clear testimony of Plutarch, or the writer 


uorroy, ‘‘ Empedocles colorem id vocat, quod congruit meatibus visui inservienti- 

So Stobeeus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 19. p. 35. who adds however: Tag 6 
dc rey Tpogwy woXiac, “ Differentias autem coloris e ciborum varietate 
2” Téiooapa roic orotyeiotc icapeSpa, ‘ Species quatuor, non secus ac elemento- 
posuit.” But I. it is evident, that the oyjuara in these passuges of Plato are not 
s or indivisible corpuscles, but the same as what Democritus calls eféwAa and 
etius “ simulacra, membranas summo de corpore rerum dereptas,” lib. 4. v. 35, 36. 
um effigies tenuesque figuras,” 1]. It is true, Democritus’ manner of explaining sen- 
28 and colours does not seem to differ much from that of Empedocles. Gencrally 
d they both adopted the same principles. But to say nothing of the atoms of 
edocles being very lifferent from those of Democritus, as will presently be made 
ar, we have Plutarch’s authority, that Empedocles did not make use of simulacra 
‘ages alone, like Democritus, in showing the nature of sensations, De Dlacitis 
». lib. 4. cap. 13. p. 901. After having spoken of the opinions of Democritus 
Epicurus, he says: ’EumredoxAre roic eidwrorg rag derivac avép.te, rposayo- 
ac rd ytyvopevoy axrivac eicwrov ovySirov, “ Empedocles imaginibus radios ad- 
it, id, quod fit, appellans radios imaginis compesitz.” I pass over other points of 
ence between the doctrines of Empedocles and Democritus on this head. IIT. As 
mpedocles’ having endeavoured to show the nature of colours and sensations, in 
manner we have stated, it is no proof, that he believed the world to consist of 
s having nothing else but figure. For there is no reason why those who ascribe 
ties to utoms, as it is evident many did, should not philosophize according to the 
law concerning colours and sensations. IV. But I shall adduce one of the 
ns of Empedocles, which clearly proves, that he held a far different opinion of 
irs and their nature, us also of the faculty of sensation, from that of Democritus 
the other supporters of atomism. For he held the soul tobe compounded of the 
elements, and by that mcans to be sensible of and perceive ull the elements ; 
g that like is known by like, earth by earthy particles, fire by fiery, &c. 


Taig piv yap yata drwraperv, tears 0° vcwo, 
Aidip: 0’ aidéipa Cioy, ardp rupi wig aidnroy. 

Terram terfeno, atque unda conspeximus undam, 
/Ethere divinum nos ethera: vidimus igne 

Claro ignem. 


us Empiricus, lib. 7. Contra Mathem. p. 396. Add Chalcidius, In Timeeum Pla. 
, cap. 216. p. 356. Now suppose particles to be destitute of all quality, and 
never can explain this dogma satisfactorily. For how, I ask, can that which has 
ing but figure be sensible of and perceive what is like and kindred to it ? Whereas 
eaving qualities to Empedocles’ atoms, you will find a ready way of clearing up 
matter. But we are pursuing this to too great a length. 

De Celo, lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 680, tom. i. opp. 
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de Placitis Philosophorum:% ’EpumedoxAc «al ’"Emfxoupo¢ rai 
mavrec, dcot kata auvabpotcpoy Tov AEeTrOUEPwWY CwLATWY KoO- 
potrotouct, avykolosc piv cal Siaxplouc eicayovat, yevioac 8 xal 
p0v0pa¢ ov Kupiwce’ ob yap Kata motov & adXowsewe, xara & 
wécov éx cuvaQpoacpov rabrac yiveoSa, ‘ Empedocles and 
Epicurug, and all those that compourd the world of small atoms, 
introduce concretions and secretions, but no generations or cor- 
ruptions properly so called; neither would they have these to be 
made according to quality by alteration, but only according to 
quantity by aggregation.” And the same writer sets down the 
order and method of the Cosmopeceia according to Empedocles :* 
’"EumedoxAne, Tov piv aigéoa mowrov staxpiOnva, debrepov 82 rd 
rvo, id @ thy ynv, & tic ayav mepiogryyouévng TH pbuy Tie 
meotpopag avabrdvoa rd owp, 2& ot Supabyvat roy aépa, «al 
yevioSae roy piv ovpavdn ék TOU aidépog, Tov Sé HAtov eK wupde, 
“‘ Empedocles writes, that ether was first of all secreted out of the 
confused chaos of atoms, afterward the fire, and then the earth, 
which being spa ae and as it were squeezed by the force 
of agitation, sent forth water bubbling out of it; from the evapo- 
ration of which did proceed air; and from the ether was made 
the heavens, from fire the sun.” We see therefore, that it was 
not without cause, that Lucretius did so highly extol Empe- 
docles, since his physiology was really the same with that of 
Epicurus and Democritus; only that he differed from them® in 
some particularities, as in excluding a vacuum, and denying such 
physical minima as were indivisible. 


® The very same words, except that the names of Democritus and Anaxagoras are 
added to those of Empedocles and Epicurus, occur in Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. 
cap. 24. p. 43. 

‘ Lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 887. 

® The learned Doctor concedes, that Empedocles dissented from Democritus in some 
particularities. He confesses, that he repudiated a vacuum, which Epicurus and 
Democritus above all things delighted in. This indeed is evident from Lucretius, De 
Rerum Natura, lib. 1, v. 744, 745. p. 183. Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 22. 
p. 38. and others. He grants also, that he denied the doctrine of indivisible corpus- 
cles or, in other words, that he believed matter to be infinitely divisihle. Whereas Demo- 
critus made his atoms indivisible. Besides Lucretius in the passage quoted, v. 747, 748. 
p- 184. and others, we have the testimony of Aristotle, De Ceelo, lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 679, 
tom. 1. opp., that Empedocles held that opinion. Although he affirms, indeed, that Em- 
pedocles, while he believed his atoms to be divisible seems to have thought nevertheless, 
that they never were in reality divided ; and as regards the chief point in dispute, 
considers Empedocles to have held the same as Democritus, namely, that the world 
was compounded of atoms altogether destitute of qualities. Which view Mr. Creech, 
I observe, nearly coincides in. For in his notes to Lucretius, p. 189, he says: “ Em- 
pedocles and Epicurus agree very well, except that that the opinion of the first, of 
them is more abtruse and intricate, and that of the latter more plain and simple: For 
Empedocles composes his elements of the first principles, and of those elements con- 
stitutes all things. But Epicurus will have all things proceed immediately from the 
first principles.” Would, indeed, that I could assent altogether to men of such acuteness 
and understanding, but although I readily believe Empedocles to have favoured the 
doctrine of atoms generally, I am almost convinced, notwithstanding, that his atoms 
possessed qualities, and therefore, that he cannot be classed among the genuine fol- 
lowers of Democritus and Epicurus. Passing over the words of Plutarch and Sto- 
beeus, quoted a little above, from which this is manifest, I shall here notice some 
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XV. As for Anaxagoras, though he philosophized by atoms, 
substituting concretion and secretion in the room of generation 
and corruption, insisting upon the same fundamental principle, 
that Empedocles, Democritus, and the other Atomists did ; which 
was (as we shall declare more fully afterward) that nothin 
could be made out of nothing, nor reduced to nothing; an 
therefore that there were neither any new: productions nor 
destructions of any substances or real entities; yet, as his 
Homeomeria® is represented by Aristotle, Lucretius, and other 
authors, that bone was made of bony atoms, and flesh of fleshy, 
red things of red atoms, and hot things of hot atoms; these 
atoms being supposed to be endued originally with so many 
several forms and qualities essential to them, and inseparable 
from them, there was indeed a wide difference betwixt his 
philosophy and the atomical. However, this seems to have had 
its rise from nothing else but this philosopher’s not being able to 
understand the atomical hypothesis, which made him decline it, 
and substitute this spurious and counterfeit atomism of his own 
in the room of it. 

XVI. Lastly, I might add here, that it is recorded by good 
authors concerning divers other ancient philosophers, that were 
not addicted to Democriticism or Atheism, that they followed 
this atomical way of physiologizing, and therefore in all pro- 
bability did derive it deer those religious Atomists before 
. Democritus. As for example; Ecphantus’ the Syracusian 
Pythagorist, who, as Stobeus writes, made ra adialpera owpara 
cai ro xevov, “indivisible bodies and vacuum,” the principles 
of physiology, and as Theodoret also testifies, taught é& rwy 
arduwy auvecrava tov xécpov, “that the corporeal world was 


other points in proof of the same thing. In the first place, if we deprive the corpuscles 
of Empedocles of all qualities, I for my part am at a loss to know, how concord and 
discord, friendship and enmity, which he lays down as the efficient causcs of all things, 
could arise in them. For whatever is destitute of all quality, can neither partake 
of friendship nor enmity. Therefore since Empedocles supposed, that friendship 
and enmity severed the elements, it is evident, I think, that he considered con- 
trary qualities to have been mixed together in the first matter, which afterwards 
were in some way or other separated. Again, Aristotle, De Generat. lib. i. cap. 1. p. 
698. tom. |. opp. shows from Empedocles’ own poems, thet he maintained whiteness, 
warmth, coldness, and other qualities to have existed in the first elements, after the 
manner of differences. Lastly, that Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib. ii goes 
to 20 much length in refuting Empedocles, whom he states, v. 739, ‘‘in principiis re- 
rum ruinas fecisse,” is of itself indeed ample proof, that Empedocles and Epicurus 
were at issue on the main points of the question. . 

® On this doctrine of Anaxagoras see especially Bayle, Dictionaire Histor. et Critique, 
t. 1. artic. Anaxagoras, p. 206, &c. who has treated of all the difficulties of his 
dogma with great copiousness and accuracy. As to Anaxagoras’ having taken up Ho- 
menmeria, as Dr. Cudworth supposes, from his not understanding the atomic hypothesis, 
few I think will assent to this, it being little in accordance with the many fine things 
said of that philosopher by the ancients. It is much more probable, that he was led 
into this opinion concerning the origin of things from very different reasons. ; 

” Of him, however, the learned Doctor had already treated, sect. 12. which he 
seems here to have forgotten. é 
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made up of atoms;” Xenocrates,® that made peyeOn adialpera, 
“indivisible magnitudes” the first principles of bodies; Heraclides,9 
that resolved all corporeal things into ~hypara xat Spatvopara 
riva iAayora, “certain smallest fragments of bodies ;” Ascle- 

iades, ‘° who supposed all the corporeal world to be made ¢ 
avonolwy cal avapnwy Gyxwy, not of similar al (as Anaxa- 
goras) but ‘ of dissimilar and inconcinn molecule,” 1. e. atoms of 
different magnitude and figures; and Diodorus,' that solved the 
material phenomena by apepy ra éAdyeora, “the smallest indivi- 
sibles” of body. And lastly, Metrodorus * (not Lampsacenus the 


® None of the ancients who speak of Xenocrates have touched upon this opinion 
of his. But Georg. Pachymeres, a writer of the thirteenth century, and the author of 
a treatise, which occurs among the Opera Aristotelis, t. 2. and is erroneously attri- 
buted by many to Aristotle himself, says the following of Plato and Xenocrates: 
Toic rowovrorc ody of dugi Mevoxparny cai [Aarwva ayrireivovrec adtaigera 
éxoiovy peyéSn, wy cat rd by ixeivo triSouy, wor’ elvat cai ty cai ddsaiperoy, 
thus freely translated by Jac. Schegkius: “ His Plato et Xenocrates contradicentes, 
impartibiles quasdam magnitudines confinxerunt, quibus ut essentie ratio proprie 
tribucretur, ita cum essentia impartibilis unitas conjuncta foret, minime vero divisionem, 
quum essent dropot, admitterent.” Pachymeres adds, that Aristotle had in some 
passages confuted this opinion. I¢ appears indeed from these words, that both 
Xenocrates and Plato, if Pachymeres rightly understands them, believed matter not to 
be infinitely divisible, but atoms to be indivisible, and yet it does not follow that 
these atoms, which they considered indivisible, were held by them to be destitute 
of all qualities and endowed only with figure; which however is the chief point in 
dispute. For it is certain that many denied the infinite divisibility of matter, who 
nevertheless were strongly opposed to the opinions of Democritus. 

® He means Heraclitus, the philosopher illustrious for the obscurity which he 
courted. For of him Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 883. t. 2. opp. 
thus speaks: ‘HpdcAstrug Wiypara tiva dAdyuora cai apeoy etoaye, “ Heraclitus 
ramenta "quadam minima et divisionem non admittentia introducit.” This part of 
Heraclitus’ philosophy is copiously and learnedly discussed by Godofr. Olearius, 
Diss. De Principio Rerum Natural. ex Mente Heracliti, sect. 6. p. 846, &c., 
and De Rerum levéoee ex Mente Heracliti, sect. 3. p. 858. in Stanley's Listoria 
Philos, who agrees in the opinion of our author, to which also Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius, Ad. Sextum Empiricum, p. 136, confesses himself not to be unfavourable. 
For my own part, indeed, I consider the remark made above concerning Xenocrates to 
be applicable also here; namely, that granting Heraclitus to have introduced these 
smallest corpuscles, still it is not made clear, that he deprived them of all qualities. 
But I purpose speaking more fully of Heraclitus in the preface. 

10 Sextus Empir. Hypotypos. Pyrrhon. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 136. ‘Hpaxdsidne de 6 
Tlovrixdc cai ’Aox\nmiaéne 6 BiSvvoc avdpporg dycovg, ‘* Heraclides Ponticus et 
Asclepiades Bithynus incompositas moles (introduxerunt).” Several ancient authors, 
as noticed by labricius, in his annotations on this passage of Empiricus, have made 
mention of Asclepiades, who certainly of all others comes nearest to Democritus’ 
doctrine of atoms. For so Calius Aurelianus expressly, lib. 1. De Acutis Passionibus, 
cap. 14. “‘ Primordia corporis prima constituerat atomos, corpuscula intellectu sensa, 
sine ulla qualitate solita.” Add Sextus, lib. 2. Adv. Logicos, sect, 220. p. 499, &c., 
where he terms the dyxot of Asclepiades vonroi, and lib. 1. Adv., Physicoa, 
sect. 363. p. 621. 

1 In allusion doubtless to the following passage of Sextus concerning Diodorus, 
lib. 1. Adv. Physicos, sect. 363. p. 621. Acddwpog dé, 6 rexANSeic Kpdvoc, Adora 
Kai apepy owpara, ‘ Diodorus, cognomine Cronus, corpora minima et individua” 
(scilicet induxit). Thesame is stated lib. 3. Hypotypos. cap. 4. p. 136. Add Stobeus, 
Eclog. Physic. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 28. But in these passages Sextus distinguishes 
Diodorus’ opinion from that of Asclepindes. It will be worth while therefore to bear in 
mind what I have remarked a little above respecting Xenocrates and Heraclitus. 

? He here had in mind, I suppose, the passage of Stobseus, Eclog. Physic. lib. 1. 
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Epicurean, but) Chius, who is reported also to have made in- 
divisible particles and atoms the first principles of bodies. But 
what need we any more proof for this, that the atomical phy- 
siology was ancienter than Democritus and Leucippus, se not 
confined only to that sect, since Aristotle himself,? in the passages 
already cited doth expressly declare, that besides Democritus, the 
generality of all the other physiologers went that way: Anudxgr- 
roc kal of wAdioro: Tw duotoAdywy, &c., “ Democritus and the most 
of the physiologers make all sense to be touch, and resvlve 
sensible qualities, as the tastes of bitter and sweet, &c. into 
figures.” And again,* he imputes it generally to all the phy- 
siologers that went before him, of zpdrepov gdvotoAdyo, “the 
former physiologers” without any exception “said not well in 
this, that there was no black and white without the sight, nor 
bitter and sweet without the taste.” Wherefore, I think, it 
cannot be reasonably doubted, but that the generality of the old 
physiologers before Aristotle and Democritus did pursue the 
atomical way, which is to resolve the corporeal phenomena, not 
into forms, qualities and species, but into figures, motions and 
fancies. 

XVII. But then there will seem to be no small difficulty in 
reconciling Aristotle with himself, who doth in so many places 
plainly impute this philosophy to Democritus and Leucippus, as 
the first source and original of it; as also in salving the credit 
of Laértius, and many other ancient writers, who do the like, 
Democritus having had for many ages almost the general cry 
and vogue for atoms. However, we doubt not but to give a 
very good account of this business, and reconcile the seemingly 
different testimonies of these ancient writers, so as to take awa 
all contradiction and repugnancy between them. For althoug 
the atomical physiology was in use long before Democritus and 
Leucippus, so that they did not make it, but find it; yet these 
two, with their confederate Atheists (whereof Protagoras seems 
to have been one) were undoubtedly the first that ever made 
this physiology to be a complete and entire philosophy by itself, 
so as to derive the original of all things in the whole universe 
from senseless atoms, that had nothing but figure and motion, 


eap. 13. p. 27. which says: Merpddwpog Oeoxpirov Xiocg ra adtaipera cai ré xevdv, 
“M rus Theocriti Chius individua et inane (pro rerum principiis habuit).” But 
if even all these and many others were zealous atomists, which the learned Doctor 
does not in the least doubt, ‘yet it cannot be proved thereby, that they did not 
derive the doctrine from Democritus but from the philosophers before him. For 
granting them to have been religious and worshippers of God, and Democritus 
impious and an enemy to all religion, still it is possible fora man to follow certain 
precepts of an atheist in matters of philosophy and at the same time hold his im- 
piety in abhorrence. But of this elsewhere. 

5’ De Seneu et Sensibili, cap. 4. p. 70. t. 2. opp. See what I have remarked above 
on sect. 6. respecting this passage. 

* De Anima, lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 43. t. 2. opp. 
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together with vacuum, and made up such a system of it, as from 
whence it would follow, that there could not be any God, not 
so much as a corporeal one. These two things were both of 
them before singly and apart. or there is no doubt to be 
made, but that there hath been atheism lurking in the minds of 
some or other in all ages; and perhaps some of those ancient 
Atheists did endeavour to philosophize too, as well as they could, 
in some other way. And there was atomical physiology likewise 
before, without atheism. But these two thus complicated to- 
gether, were never before atomical atheism, or atheistical 
atomism. And therefore Democritus and his comrade Leu- 
cippus need not be envied the glory of being reputed the firat 
inventors or founders of the atomical philosophy atheized and 
adulterated. 

XVIII. Before Leucippus and Democritus, the doctrine of 
atoms was not made a whole entire philosophy by itself, but 
looked upon only as a part or member of the whole philosophic 
system, and that the meanest and lowest part too, it being 
only used to explain that which was purely corporeal in 
the world; besides which they acknowledged something else, 
which was not mere bulk and mechanism, but life and self- 
activity, that is, immaterial or incorporeal substance; the head 
and summity whereof is the Deity distinct from the world. So 
that there have been two sorts of Atomists in the world, the 
one atheistical, the other religious. The first and most ancient 
Atomists holding incorporeal substance, used that physiology in 
a way of subordination to theology and metaphysics. The other, 
allowing no other substance but body, made senseless atoms and 
figures without any mind and understanding (i. e. without any 
God) to be the original of all things; which latter is that, that 
was vulgarly known by the name of atomical philosophy, of which 
Democritus and Leucippus were the source.° 

XIX. It hath been indeed of late confidently asserted by 


1 This method of the learned Doctor’s of coupling what the ancients say reapecting 
Democritus and Leucippus with his own opinion of the antiquity of the atomie 
philosophy is, it must be confessed, ingenious. But, I am afraid, it will seem to 
be little in accordance with most part of the testimonies of ancient authors, which 
impute the invention of atoms positively and absolutely to Democritus and Leucippus, 
Nevertheless, that there were philosophers before Leucippus who spoke of atoms, is 
almost beyond controversy. And what then? Shall we insist that those, who derive 
the origin of this philosophy from Democritus and Leucippus, have been grossly in 
error? Few, I think, will admit this, To state my own impression, on a review 
of the whole matter, I am almost persuaded to believe, that those Greeks who 
discoursed of atoms before these philosophers attributed qualities, life, and other 
things to them, but that Democritus and Leucippus were the first who divested atoms of 
all qualities and left them nothing but figure. Hence it happened, that all the glory 
of having invented this philosophy was ascribed to them, though they had only in part 
deserved it. Should nothing prevent, I shall show in the preface, that this opinion is 
not far from the truth. 
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some,° that never any of the ancient philosophers dreamed of 
any such thing as incorporeal substance; and therefore they 
would bear men in hand, that it was nothing but an upstart and 
new-fangled invention of some bigotical religionists; the falsity 
whereof we shall here briefly make to appear. For though 
there have been doubtless in all ages such as have disbelieved 
the existence of any thing but what was sensible, whom 
Plato™ describes after this manner: O? Scarelvowwr’ av av, 
5 px Suvarol raic yepot cupmiélayv ciciv, we apa rovTo ovdiy 
ro waparay iorl, “That would contend, that whatsoever they 
could not feel or grasp with their hands, was altogether 
nothing ;” yet this opinion was professedly opposed by the best 
of the ancient philosophers, and condemned for a piece of 
sottishness and stupidity. Wherefore the same Plato tells us, 
that there had been always, as well as then there was, a perpetual 
war and controversy in the world, and, as he calls it, a kind of 
gigantomachy betwixt these two parties or sects of men; the 
one, that held that there was no other substance m the world 
besides body; the other, that asserted incorporeal substance. 
The former of these parties or sects is thus described by the 
philosopher: Oi piv cic yiv & ovpavod xal rov¥ aoparov ravra 
ZAxovat raic yepolv arexvwc witpacg cal dpc mepiAaubdvorrtec, 
TwY yap TnOvTwY EpaTrduEevol TavTwr, dticxup{Govrat Touro Elvat 
pdévov, 6 wapéyet mpocbodiy xal traphy riwa, ravTov cwya Kar 
ovolay bpi@duevor rwy 02 GAAwy eizic dyol yn copa Exov Elvat, 
Karappovourrec To Tapatay, Kal ovdey éSfAovrec GAO axovev, 
“ These,” saith he, “pull all things down from heaven and the 
invisible region, with their hands to the earth, laying hold of 
rocks and oaks; and when they grasp all these hard and gross 
things, they confidently affirm, that that only is substance, which 
they can feel, and will resist their touch; and they conclude, 
that body and substance are one and the self-same thing; and if 
any one chance to speak to them of something which is not 
body, i. e. of incorporeal substance, they will altogether despise 
him, and not hear a word more from him.” And many such the 
philosopher there says he had met withal. The other he represents 
in this manner: Oi rpd¢ avrove augiobnrouvtec pdra evAabwe 
avwOev 2& aoparov rdéov aubvovrat vonra arra Kal aowpara edn, 
BeaZdpevor riv adrnBiriv oiclav elvac tv plow 82 wept ravra 
awXeroc augoriowy payn tic ast Evvéornxev, “ the adversaries of 

* No one can be at a loss to know who is aimed at in these words, that has read 
the Leviathan and other writings of Thomas Hobbes. For in comprising all things in 
bodies and denying the existence of any substance; distinct from body, Hobbes en- 
deavoured to back his opinion by all the best and wisest philosophers of antiquity. See 
his Leviathan, c. 12. p. 56, &c. Nevertheless, others also besides Hobbes have 
maintained, that the ancient philosophers had no notion of that which the learned have 


since understood by the term spirit. 
7 These and the following words of Plato occur in his Sophista, p. 160. : 
D 
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these corporealists do cautiously and piously assault them from 
_ the invisible region, fetching all things from above by way of 
descent, and by strength of reason convincing, that certain in- 
telligible and incorporeal forms are the true or first substance, 
and not sensible things. But betwixt these two there hath 
always been,” saith he, “a great war and contention.” And yet 
in the sequel of his discourse he adds, that those Corporealists 
were then grown a little more modest find shame faced than 
formerly their great champions had been, such as Democritus and 
Protagoras ; for however they still persisted in this, that the soul 
was a body, yet they had not, it seems, the impudence to affirm, 
that wisdom and virtue were corporeal things, or bodies, as others 
before and since too have done. We see hee that Plato® ex- 

ressly asserts a substance distinct from body, which sometimes 
Pe calls ovclay acwparoyv, “incorporeal substance,” and some- 
times ovofav vonrhy, “ intelligible substance,” in opposition to the 
other which he calls aioSnriv, “sensible.” And it is plain to any 
one, that hath had the least acquaintance with Plato’s philosophy, 
that the whole scope and drift of it is, to raise up men’s minds 
from sense to a belief of incorporeal things as the most excel- 
lent: Ta yap acwpara xadXtota Svra cat plytcta Adyw Ovor, 
adAw 8? ovdert, capwe Selxvurar, as he writes in another place ;9 
‘* For incorporeal things, which are the greatest and most excellent 
things of all, are,” saith he, “discoverable by reason only and 
nothing else.” And his subterraneous cave, so famously known, 
and so elegantly described by him,'!° where he supposes men tied 
with their backs towards the light, placed at a great distance 
from them, so that they could not turn about their heads to it 


® That Plato, besides rd aio9nrd, which he said were perpetually flowing, 
firmly believed also in other things, called by him rd vonrd and ra éyra, admits of 
no doubt, being evident, not from these passages only, but from many others. See 
those collected by Jac. Thomasius, Schediasm. Philos. p. 1¢. Add Diogenes 
Laértius in Platone, lib. 3. segm. 64. p. 202. But these dowyuara of Plato, whether 
we regard him as placing them out of or in the mind of God, are nothing but the 
models and forms, or (déae, of all things, which he supposed to be eternal and which, 
as all know, are very different from the substances called by us spirits and considered 
to be distinct from body. The passages here adduced refer evidently to the dispute at 
that time carried on among those, who denied or affirmed, that there were vonrd cai 
dowpara edn, “ species aut ideas rerum zternas, solo ingenio patentes, et ab omni 
corpore remotas.” Whether Plato believed in the existence of such incorporeal sub- 
stances as we do, or not, I consider to be very doubtful. For arguments are not wanting 
to those, who hold that he supposed both God and souls to consist of subtile particles. 
It is certain, however, that he called God dowparoc. See Cicero, De Natura Deor. 
lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2897. ¢. 9. opp. and Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 1. Quid sit Deus 
secundum Platonem, p. 15, &c. 

® These words are from Plato’s Politicus, p. 182. opp. More to the same effect 
may be found in different parts of his works. But it still remains to be shown whether 
his dowpara are of the same kind, as those which are called so by later philosophers. 

1© This fable occurs lib. 7. De Republica near the beginning, p. 483. Its drift is 
certainly to remind men, that our days lie enveloped in darkness and therefore, that 
the mind must mount up to things more excellent than those, which are seen here, 
namely, to the contemplation of eternal forms and of God himself. 
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neither, and therefure could see nothing but the shadows’ (of 
certain substances behind them) projected from it, which shadows 
they concluded to be the only substances and realities, and 
when they heard the sounds made by those bodies that were 
betwixt the light and them, or their reverberated echoes, the 
imputed them to those shadows which they saw; I aay, all 
this is a description of the state of those men, who take body to 
be the only real and substantial thing in the world, and to do all 
that is done in it; and therefore often impute sense, reason, 
and understanding, to nothing but blood and brains in us. 

XX. I might also show in the next place, bow Aristotle 
did not at all dissent from Plato herein, he plainly asserting,’ 
GAAnyv ovolay rapa ra aioSnra, “ another substance besides sen- 
Bibles,” ovolay ywotoriv Kal Keyworopéyny tov atodytav, “a 
substance separable and also actually separated from sensibles,” 
axlyynrov ovolay, “an immoveable nature or essence” (subject to 
no generation or corruption) adding, that the Deity was to 
be sought for here: nay, such a substance, iv eyes ovdey 
évdéyerar Exetv, adda apeonc Kal adialoerdg torr, “as hath no 
magnitude at all, but is impartible and indivisible.” He also 
blaming Zeno (not the Stoic, who was junior to Aristotle, but 
an ancienter philosopher of that name) for making God to be a 
body, in these words:* Auréc yao compa Acye rov elvac Gedy’ etre 
2 rode TO way, etre 6 rt OiprorE avTOc ALywv" aowparoe yap Ov THC 
ay spaipoedyc ein; Stay otrwe ovr’ av xtvoiro, ovr’ Gv npeuol, 
pndapow te wy’ eet O2 cwuad tort, rh Gv auto KwAdbea xivetcBa; 
“Zeno implicitly affirms God to be a body, whether he mean 
him to be the whole corporeal universe, or some particular body ; 
for if God were incorporeal, how could he be spherical? nor 


1 There are various passages in Aristotle's Metaphysics, especially lib. 14., from 
which Dr. Cudworth might have extracted these words, as they are frequently made 
use of by the philosopher. For in this lib. 14. Aristotle takes great pains to show, 
that besides those things which fall under the senses. rd aloSnrd, there is another 
substance immoveable and placed above all things sensible, the science of which he 
calls aig le pica or the first philosophy. I think it evident, however, that the 
Doctor in his eye the following passage in particular, Metaphys. lib. 14. cap. 
7. p. 480. t. 4. opp. “Ore py ody lori otcia ric atdtog ral axtvnrog rai 
xe plyn roy aloInray, gavepdy ix rev cipnypbywy déidewrat 62, cai Sre 
Py og obdiy bydéixerat Exety ravrny rr)y obciay, ddrAd apephe cai ddraiperde 
lore, “ Quod itaque est quedam eterna immobilisque substantia, et a sensibilibus sepa- 
rata, constat ex dictis. Ostensum autem est, quod nec ullam magnitudinem possibile 
est hanc substantiam habere, verum impartibilis indivisibilisque est.” Compare also 
the same philosopher, Physic. lib. 8. cap. 15. p. 660. t. 1. opp. where he strenuously 
- contends, that the first mover is without parts and magnitude. But asto what Dr. 
Cudworth says of the agreement of Aristotle and Plato on this point, it is clear from 
what we have said of Plato, that this is to be taken only generally, each being 
considered to have admitted something dowparoy. For otherwise Aristotle, it is noto- 
. Tious, was strongly opposed to Plato's forms and the le which he called ra évra. 

2 This Zeno is the one surnamed Eleates, of whom Diogenes Laértius, lib. 9. and 
others. The passage of Aristotle occurs in his book De Zenone, Xenophane, et Gor- 
gia, cap. 4. p. 844. tom. 2. opp. 
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could he then either move or rest, being not properly in any 
place: but if God_be a body, then nothing hinders but that he 
may be moved.” From which, and other places of Aristotle, it 
is plain enough also, that he did suppose incorporeal substance 
to be unextended, and as such, not to have relation to any place. 
But this is a thing to be disputed afterwards. Indeed some 
learned men conceive Aristotle to have reprehended Zeno with- 
out cause, and that Zeno made God to be a sphere, or spheri- 
cal, in no other sense, than Parmenides did in that known verse 
of his :3 


TlavroQev evxixAou odafpac évadryxcov Syxy. 


Wherein he is understood to describe the divine eternity. How- 
ever, it plainly appears from hence, that according to Aristotle's 
sense God was dowparoc, an incorporeal substance distinct from 
the world. 

X XI. Now this doctrine, which Plato especially was famous 
for asserting, that there was otcfa acwparoc, “ incorporeal sub- 


stance,” and that the souls of men were such, but princi the 
Deity; Epicurus taking notice of it, endeavoured wit. his 


ht to confute it, arguing sometimes after this manner :* 
«There can be no incorporeal God, (as Plato maintained) not 
only because no man can frame a conception of an incorporeal 
substance, but also because whatsoever is incorporeal must needs 
want sense, and prudence, and pleasure, all which things are in- 
cluded in the notion of God; and therefore an incorporeal Deity 
is a contradiction.” And concerning the soul of man :* of Afyovrec 
acwuaroy elvac rv Yuynv parataGova, &c., “They who say, 
that the soul is incorporeal, in any other sense, than as that 
word may be used to signify a subtle body, talk vainly and 
foolishly ; for then it could neither be able to do nor suffer any 
thing. It could not act upon any other thing, because it could 
touch nothing; neither could it suffer from any thing, because it 
could not be touched by any thing; but it would be just like to 
vacuum or empty space, which can neither do nor suffer any 


* This verse is met with in Aristotle, as above quoted, cap. 4. p. 843. t. 2. opp., im 
Plato’s Sophista, and in other ancient authors. Read the remarks upon it by Renat, 
Vallinus, Note in Boéthium de Consolat. Philos. p. 69. 

* The words of Velleius the Epicurean, or rather of Cicero, De Natura Deorum, cap. 
12. p. 2897. t. 9. opp. The Doctor does not quote the passage itself, but states the 
argument it contains in a free English translation. Cicero’s words are: ‘‘ Qued vero 
sine corpore ullo vult esse (Plato,) ut Greci dicunt, dowparoy, id quale ease possit, 
intelligi non potest: careat enim sensu, necesse est, careat etiam prudentia, careat 
voluptate : qu omnia una cum Deorum notione comprehendimus.” 

5 As respects the sense, this is taken from Diogenes Laertius, lib. 10. segm. 67, 68. 
p. 630. But Diogenes’ words are different, the Doctor having a giving a para- 
phrastic exposition and interpretation of them. He says: To 62 xevdw obre wosnoat. 
obre madety divarat, d\Ad Kivynow povoy Ot EavTow roic cwpact wapixerar SoS’ 
ol Aiyovreg dowparoy elvac riy Wuxrv, paradhovew® ob3iv ydp dy idivaro 
Wouiy, re Waoxyey, ci Hy rotabrn. 
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thing, but only yield bodies a passage through it.” From whence 
it is further evident, that this opinion was professedly maintained 
by some philosophers before Epicurus’ time. 

XXIL But Plato and Aristotle were not the first inventors 
of it; for it is certain, that all those philosophers, who held the 
immortality of the human soul, and a God distinct from this 
visible world, (and so properly the Creator of it and all its eae 

i assert incorporeal substance. For that a corporea 
soul cannot be in its own nature immortal and incorruptible, is 
plain to every one’s understanding, because of its parts being 
separable from one another; and whosoever denies God to be 
incorporeal,® if he make him any thing at all, he must needs 
make him to be either the whole corporeal world, or else a part 
of it. Wherefore if God be neither of these, he must then be 
an incorporeal substance. Now Plato was not the first, who 
asserted these two things, but they were both maintained by 
many philosophers before him. Pherecydes Syrus and Thales 
were two of the most ancient philosophers among the Greeks; 
and it is said of the former of them,’ that by his lectures and 
disputes concerning the immortality of the soul, he first drew off 
Pythagoras from another course of life to the study of philo- 
sophy. ‘ Pherecydes Syrus,” saith Cicero,® “ primus dixit animos 
hominum esse sempiternos.” And Thales in an Epistle,? directed 
to him, congratulates his being the first, that had designed to 
write to the Greeks concerning divine things; which Thales 
also (who was the head of the Tonite succession of philosophers, 
as Pythagoras of the Italic) is joined with Pythagoras and 
Plato, by the writer De Placitis Philosophorum,’° after this man- 
ner: Otro: ravrec of mporeraypévor aowpatoy thy Yuxnv vrorl- 
Sevrai, gba ALyovree avroxivyrov kal ovalay vonrny, “ All these 
determined the soul to be incorporeal, making it to be naturally 
self-moving” or self-active “and an intelligible substance,” that 


* These words are evidently levelled against Hobbes, who declared himself to be at 
e. loss to conceive a God without body. See hie Leviathan, cap. 12. p. 56. cap. 34. 
p- 184. and the Appendix, p. 345, 346. The same writer is alluded to in the last 
words of this clause. 

7 That Pherecydes Syrus was the preceptor of Pythagoras, we are informed by Dio- 
genes Laértius, Cicero, Jamblichus, Porphyrius and other ancient authors. But I know 
of no one that has left on record what Dr. Cudworth here states, that Pythagoras was 
led to change his course of life by the disputations of Pherecydes concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, except Augustine, cap. 137. p. 308. t. 2. opp.; but it 1s very 
doubtful, whether he is to be relied on. 

® Tusculan. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 16. p. 2586. t. 8. opp. 

* This is preserved in Diogenes Laértius, lib. 1. segm. 43. p. 25. Its commencement, 
which doubtless our author had in his mind, is as follows: IvySdavopae 62 tpdroy 
‘lovey pidrAEw Adyoueg audi rdv Seiwy ypnparwy ele rode "EAANvac ixgaivey, 
“Andio vero, primum lonum de divinis rehus apud Grecos quedam editurum,” 
Learned men, however, are not wanting, who with Huetius, Demonstrat. Evangel. prop. 4, 
sec, 5, p. 87. suspect this epistle to be spurious. 

” ib. 4. cap. 3. p. 908. 
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is, not sensible. Now he that determines the soul to be 
incorporeal, must needs hold the Deity to be incorporeal much 
more. “ Aquam dixit Thales esse initium rerum,” saith Cicero,! 
* Deum autem eam mentem, que ex aqua cuncta fingeret,” 
‘“ Thales said that water was the first principle of all cor 

real things, but that God was that mind which formed all 
things out of water” For Thales was a Phenician by extrac- 
tion, and accordingly seemed to have received his two principles 
from thence, water, and the divine spirit moving upon the waters. 
The first whereof is thus expressed by Sanchoniathon,? in his 
description of the Pheenician theology, yaoc SoXEpov, éoebwdec, 
‘a turbid and dark chaos;” and the second is intimated in these 
words, #pacSn TO mvevpa Tw idlwy apywv, “the Spirit was 
affected with love towards its own principles ;” perhaps expres- 
sing the force of the Hebrew word Merachepheth, and both of 
them implying an understanding prolifical goodness, forming and 
hatching the corporeal world into this perfection; or Mies a 
plastic power, subordinate to it. Zeno (who was also originally 
' 9 Pheenician) tells us,> that Hesiod’s chaos was water ; and that 
the material heaven as well as earth was made out of water 
(according to the judgment of the best interpreters) is the 
genuine sense of Scripture, 2 Pet. iii. 5. by which water some 
perhaps would understand a Chaos of atoms confusedly moved. 


1 De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2894. t. 9. opp. Concerning Thales’ opinion 
of a God, see below, cap. 3. sec. 20. 

2 In Eusebius, De Preparat. Evangelica, lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 33. Provided only this 
Sanchoniathon be an ancient writer and of sufficient authority, which, it is certain, be- 
sides Henry Dodwell, many men of the greatest acuteness and learning in the present 
dav deny. Nor yet, if Sanchoniathon were all that our excellent author would have him 
to be, could his doctrine be easily made to agree with the opinion of Thales. For he 
considers, not water, us Thales, but dépa Zogwdn cai rvevparwén, aérem tenebricosum 
ac spiritu feetum, to be the first principle of all things according to the opinion of the 
Phenicians. Indeed his rvedpa 18 undoubtedly nothing, but a certain efficient power 
destitute of knowledge, and ditfused through the whole mass of rude matter. But it 
is plain from these words of Dr. Cudworth’s, that he is following in the steps and pro- 
pounding the opinions of Grotius, who in the notes to his book De Veritate Religionis 
Christ. lib. 1. sec. 16. p. 29, is wholly bent on proving, that Sanchoniathon, Phere- 
cydes, Thales, and others of the ancients held the same opinion concerning the 
origin of the world and the first principles of things, as the divine writer Moses, and 
remarks the same of the word ndnon, as our author does here. The doctrines however 
of Moses, Thales, and Sanchoniathon, I am persuaded, are so widely apart, that it is 
mere waste of time to attempt to show their agreement. 

2 If I be not altogether mistaken, Dr. Cudworth, when he wrote this, had in his eye 
the following words of Grotius in his notes on lib. 1. De Veritate Relig. Christ. 
sec. 16. p. 30, 31. “ Apollonius Argonauticor. 4, (vs. 676, &c.) 2% ivoc Bdaornee 
xXIav adrn, edita limo terra fuit: ubi Svholiastes: Ziywy rd wap’ ‘Hoddp xdoc bewp 
elval gnowv.—Zeno chaos illud apud Hesiodum aquam esse dicebat.—Nota autem, 
Zenonem fuisse e Phenicibus, quorum colonia Cittium, unde omnes transmarini ov13 
Hebrwis." This Zeno wrote a commentary on Hesiod’s Theogonia. See Jo. Alb. 
Fabricii Biblioth. Grace lib. 3. cap. 15. p. 413. In like manner on the passage of 
Peter, quoted soon after, Grotius’ commentaries should be consulted. Some most learned 
men give a very different interpretation to it. But it is not to our purpose to touch 
upon these matters at present. See, however, what Jo. Alb. Fabricius says in his notes 
on Sextus Empiricus. 
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But whether Thales were acquainted with the Atomical physio- 
logy or no,* it is plain that he asserted, besides the soul’s im- 
mortality, a Deity distinct from the corporeal world. 

We pass to Pythagoras, whom we have proved already to have 
been an atomist ; and it is well known also, that he was a pro- 
feseed incorporealist. That he asserted the immortality of the 
soul, and consequently its immateriality, is evident from his 
doctrine of pre-existence and transmigration: and that he like- 
wise held an incorporeal Deity distinct from the world, is a thing 
not questioned by any.5 But if there were any need of proving 
It (because there are no monuments of his extant), perhaps it 
might be done from hence, because he was the chief propagator 
of that doctrine amongst the Greeks, concerning three hypostases 
in the Deity. 

For that Plato and his followers held® rpeic apyixac brocractic, 
“ three hypostases in the Deity, that were the first principles of 
all things,” is a thing very well known to all ; thoug we do not 
affirm, that these Platonic hypostases are exactly the same with 
those in the Christian trinity. Now Plato himself sufficiently in- 
timates this not to have been his own invention; and Plotinus tells 
us, that it was waAaa ddéa, “an ancient opinion,” before Plato’s 
time, which had been delivered down by some of the Pytha- 
gorics. Wherefore, I conceive, this must needs be one of those 


* The worthy.author in endeavouring to persuade us, that so many of the ancients 
inclined to the atomic philosophy, might also with some semblance of truth have 
ranked Thales among the number ; for Plutarch De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 16. p. 
453, says of his disciples: Ot dd Oadbw cai WvSaydpov wraSnrd owpara cai 
rpenrda tic dxupoy, f rac arépovc fh rd apepy ioracSar, cai pr sig Awepoy 
sivat rihy ropuny, “ Thaletis et Pythagore sectatores negant, in infinitum progredi sec- 
tionem eorum corporum, que motibus sunt obnoxia, se? subsistere in iis, que indi- 
vidua sunt et atomi vocantur.” 

$ The learned Doctor forgot Cicero, who De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 11. p. 2895. 
says: ‘‘ Pythagore Deum (visum esse) animum per naturam rerum omnem intentum 
et commeantem ;” which passage has led some later writers, and among them Jac. Bas- 
nage, Histoire des Juifs, lib. 3. cap. 20. p. 587. to charge Pythagoras with those crimes, 
éhat Spinoza is justly accused of. Nor did he call to mind Theophilus Antioch. who, 
lib. 3. Ad Autolycum, cap. 5. p. 290. ed. Wolfianz, tells us, that Pythagoras asserted 
God and ¢éoxc, or nature, to be one and the same. But Thom. Reinesius, Variar. 
Lection. hb. 3. p. 444. has endeavoured to clear the character fof Pythagoras, to 
whose opinion Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thesibus de Atheismo, cap. 1. pp. 57, 58. not to 
mention others, is not far from assenting. It is certainly much more probable, that 
Pythagoras believed in, than that he rejected, a God. But of this elsewhere. 

* As we shall have to treat at considerable Jength below, cap. 4, on the Holy 
Trinity, which Dr. Cudworth supposes both Pythagoras and Pluto to have taught their 
disciplea, L think proper to leave untouched what is said here concerning it. The ar- 
gument, however, advanced hy him in vindication of Pythagoras, to show that he did 
not worship a corporeal god, does not appear to me to be very cogent; namely, 
Pythagoras believed there are three persons in God, therefore he held the divine nature 
to be incorporeal. For even among Christians themsclves, who never in the least 
doubted of the three persons in God, sacred history informs us, there have been many 
notwithstanding, who held this triune God to be corporeal. The learned Doctor's 
memory, therefore, was at fault, when he wrote the last words of this clause, in which 


he asserts that no one ever thought so. 
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Pythagoric monstrosities, which Xenophon covertly taxes Plato 
for entertaining, and mingling with the Socratical philosophy, as 
if he had thereby corrupted the purity and simplicity of it 
Though a corporealist may nibetend to be a theist, yet I never 
heard that any of them did ever assert a trinity, respectively to 
the Deity, unless it were such an one, as I think not fit here to 
mention. 

XXIII. That Parmenides, who was likewise a Pythagorean, 
acknowledged a Deity distinct from the corporeal world, is evi- 
dent from Plato.?7 And Plotinus tells us also, that he was one 
of them that asserted the triad of divine hypostases. Moreover, 
whereas there was a great controversy amongst the ancient phi- 
losophers before Plato’s time,® between such as held all things 
to flow (as namely Heraclitus and Cratylus); and others, who 
asserted that some things did stand, and that there was axivnro¢ 
ovola, “a certain immutable nature,” to wit, an eternal mind, 
together with eternal and immutable truths (amongst whom were 
Parmenides and Melissus); the former of these were all cor- 
porealists (this being the very reason why they made all things 
to flow, because they supposed all to be bey) though these were 
not therefore all of them atheists. But the latter were all both 
incorporealists and theists; for whosoever holds incorporeal sub- 
stance, must needs (according to reason) also assert a Deity. 

And although we did not before particularly mention Par- 
menides amongst the atomical ahiloaophets yet we conceive it to 
be manifest from hence that he.was one of that tribe, because 
he was an eminent asserter of that principle, ovdév ovre ylveSat 
obte POcloseda TWY GvTwv,? “that no real entity is either made or 
destroyed, generated or corrupted.” Which we shall afterwards 
plainly show, to be the grand fundamental principle of the ato- 
me ee to 

XXIV. But whereas we did evidently prove before, that 
Empedocles was an atomical physiologer, it may notwithstanding 
with some colour of probability be doubted, whether he were not 
an Atheist, or at least a Corporealist, because Aristotle accuses 
him of these following things. First,'° of making knowledge to 


7 He here alludes no doubt to the words put by Plato into the mouth of Parmenides 
in the dialogue of that name. As Parmenides will be brought before us again in the 
sequel, cap. 4. I shall pass over his opinions for the present. 

8 Plato nowhere treats more fully and copiously upon the whole of this controversy 
eh in his Theetetus, pp. 130, 131. norcan Dr. Cudworth have meant to point to any 
other Z 

® If Parmenides did hold the doctrine he is here stated to have held, which, how- 
ever, I do not know to be the case, still it cannot be proved thereby, that he believed 
in the same kind of corpuscles or atoms, as: Democritus and Epicurus. For he also, 
who supposes atoms to possess qualities, may consistently entertain this opinion re- 
garding generation. 

1° If Empedocles supposed the soul to be compounded of the four elements, and to 
understand external things solely by means of the particles it consists of, he must 
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be sense, which is indeed a plain sign of a Corporealist; and 
therefore in the next place also,' of compounding the soul out of 
the four elements, making it to understand every corporeal thin 

by something of the same within itself, as fire by fire, and eart 

by earth; and lastly,? of attributing much to fortune, and 
affirming that divers of the parts of animals were made such by 
chance, and that there were at first certain mongrel animals for- 
tuitously produced, that were Bovyevi cai avdpdrowpa, such as 
had “something of the shape of an ox, together with the face of a 
man” (though they could not long continue) which seems to give 


just cause of suspicion, that Empedocles atheized in the same 
manner that Democritus did. 


To the first of these we reply, that some others, who had also 


necessarily have believed, that the knowledge and understanding of souls is nothing 
but sense. Hence Aristotle, in ascribing that doctrine to him, which he does in more 
places than one, always charges him with the latter opinion also. Yet it is most pro- 
bable the Doctor had in view this passage in particular, which occurs De Anima, lib. 3, 
cap. 3. p. 45.t. 2. opp.: Kai ot ye adpyatot rd ppovety cai rd aicSdvecSat ravroy 
sivai gaciy, worep cai ‘EpredorAne eipnce’ 


Mpdc wapioy ydp pric dikerar dv3Ipwrocer. 
Kai éy aAXorc. 
“Oey agioty atei 
Kai ro ¢poveiy adXota wapicrarat. 


Ac veteres idem esse inquiunt cognoscere ac sentire : sicut et Empedocles ait : 
Ad prasens enim sapientia augetur hominibus, 
Et alibi: 
Unde ipsis semper 
Etiam prodentis munere fungi varia exhibet. 


To Empedocles Aristotle adds Homer, whom he makes to be of the same opinion ; 
with what justice we shall not stop to inquire. He then subjoins: [dyrec ydp ovrot 
7d vosiy cwparidy, Worep Kai Td aicIavecSat, VrokapBavovay, cai aicSavecSal 
Te Kai gpoveiy Typ dpoiy Td Spoor, ‘ Hi omnes enim existimant, intelligere esse cor- 
poreum, ut et sentire, ac quemque simile simili sentire et percipere.” It is clear from 
these words, that Aristotle did not charge this upon Empedocles alone, but upon all the 
ancient physiologers put together. 

1 Aristotle censures him for this, adducing Empedocles’ own verses, De Anima, lib. 1. 
cap. 2. p. 5. t. 2. opp., and speaks also of the same dogma in other passages. 

2 Aristotle De Partibus Animalium, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 470. t. 2. opp. says: ’Epe- 
Socrjc ob« dpIuc tipnxe, Niywy UMapyev wWOAAG roig Zwore Sid 7d oupBHvat 
otrwe iy rg yevioe, “ Empedocles perperam docuit, pleraque in animalibus ita esse 
constituta, quoniam, quum gignerentur, casus ita id tulerit.” The same author, Phy- 
sicor. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 470. t. 1. opp., finds fault with Empedocles for having attributed 
much to fortune, which he proves from this verse of his: 


"Qc otrw ovvinupce Séwy rére, woAdAdne 8” ddAAwWE" 
Sepe alias aliter, sed tum sic forte cucurrit. 


He makes mention also, in various passages, of the monstrous animals, which Empe- 
docles believed to have been produced from the earth, but in a short time to have 
perished again. It will be sufficient to quote one from Physicor. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 475 3 
Ova 8 ph obrwe, dwwXsTo Kal adwéddvrat, KaQawep "Eumredordijc Aéyes TA Bovyevs} 
cal dvtokapupa. “Que vero non ita facta sunt, periere et pereunt, quemadmodum 
Empedocles periisse ait bovigena et androprora.” Add p. 477 of the same. 
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read Empedocles’ poems, were of a different judgment from 
Aristotle as to that, conceiving Empedocles not to make sense, 
but reason, the criterion of truth. Thus Empiricus informs us ;° 
‘Others say, that, according to Empedocles, the criterion of 
truth is not sense, but right reason ; and also that right reason is 
of two sorts, the one @eioc, or divine, the other avSpemiwvoe, or 
human: of which the divine is inexpressible, but the human 
declarable.” And there might be several passages cited out of 
those fragments of Empedocles’ poems yet left to confirm this; 
but we shall produce only this one: 


“Tuiwy rior ipuce, vdeo 9 dHjAOv Exacroy.” 


To this sense; ‘“ Suspend thy assent to the corporeal senses, and 
consider everything clearly with thy mind or reason.” 


* This passage occurs lib. 7. Contra. Mathem. sec. 122. p. 396. The verse of Em- 
pedocles, quoted a little after, we meet with in the same author, sec. 125. p. 347. 
together with others of the kind. But to speak the truth, they are of less efficacy 
towards vindicating Empedocles from the accusation of Aristotle, than Dr. Cudworth 
imagines. To say nothing of Chalcidius’ having attributed the same thing to him, as 
Aristotle does, thus: *‘ Plerique sola opinati sunt esse sensilia, ut Empedocles,” Comm. 
in Timeum Platonis, cap, 348, p. 405. it must be borne in mind, that what he says of 
the manner in which the soul understands, places it beyond all doubt, that hejheld know- 
ledge and understanding to be a kind of sense; and that he did entertain this 
opinion of the soul’s understanding, which Aristotle imputes to him, will by 
and by be made manifest. Neither is the passage of Sextus of such weight 
with me, that I should seek for another interpretation of his meaning. For 
I. he says only, that there were some who stated this to have been the opinion 
of Empedocles: others, therefore, thought differently. II. Granting it to be the 
case, that Empedocles ascribed little to the testimony of the senses and made reason 
the criterion of truth, still I doubt whether it follows, that he considered knowledge and 
understanding to be different from sense. For if 1 possess the power of judging, there 
is nothing to prevent a man, who holds understanding and sense to be one and the 
same thing, from supposing a certain power to reside in the soul of understanding what 
is perceived and received into the mind. I shall give two mstances: one of ancient, 
the other of more recent date. That Tertullian believed the same as what Aristotle 
ascribes to Empedocles is evident from these words of his: “ Quid erit sensus, nisi ejus 
Frei, que sentitur, intellectus? Quid erit intellectus, nisi ejus rei, que intelligitur, 
sensus ?—————Quis mihi exhibebit sensum non intelligentem, quod sentit, aut intel- 
lectum non sentientem, quod intelligit, ut probet alterum sine altero posse 2** De Anima, 
cap. 18. p. 171. opp. ed. Veneta, and yet he supposed the faculty of distinguishing 
truth from falsehood to be situated in reason. But could the learned doctor have for- 
gotten Hobbes, whom he so often refutes? What was knowledge in his opinion? Cer- 
tuinly, sense. ‘ Nulla,” says he, “est animi conceptio, que non fuerat ante genita in 
aliquo sensuum,” Leviathan, part 1. cap. 1. p. 3. for which reason he denies knowledge 
even to God. See especially Elementa de Cive, cap. 15. sec. 14. p. 117,118. He decides, 
nevertheless, that reason must be resorted to, when a judgment is to be formed of truth, 
see Leviathan, c. 5. p.20, 21. Are we to suppose, therefore, that Empedoclesa, because 
he thought thus of the souT’s knowledge, rejected every thing simple and incorporeal ? 
I think not. ' For his opinion, which, it is certain, was also entertained by many of the 
ancient philosophers, including Plato, appears to have been this ; that the knowledge 
of corporeal things does not differ from sense, but that the furms or images ray vonray, 
or of things which are understood by reason alone, are innate and treasured up in the 
soul itself, and therefore, to use the words of Tertullian in the passage quoted, that the 
mind, “ per animum sive yovy incorporalia intelligere.”” Hence, there was no renson for 
Cudworth’s considering it necessary to take up the cudgels against Aristotle, in defence 
of Empedocles, 
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And as to the second crimination, Aristotle* has much 
weakened his own testimony here, by accusing Plato also of the 
very same thing: [Aarwy rv puxnv ix rwv ororyelwv rou, 
yivdoxerar yap Spoly Suoov, ra 02 medypata tk rev apywv elval, 
‘Plato compounds the soul out of the four elements, because 
like is known by like, and things are from their principles.” 
Wherefore it is probable, that Empedocles might be no more 
guilty of this fault (of making the soul corporeal, and to consist 
of earth, water, air, and fire) than Plato was, who in all men’s 
judgments was as free from it, as Aristotle himself, if not more. 

or Empedocles‘ did in the same manner, as Pythagoras before 
him, and Plato after him, hold the transmigration of souls, and 
consequently, both their future immortality and pre-existence ; 
and therefore must needs assert their incorporeity; Plutarch ® 
rightly declaring this to have been his opinion: Efvat nat rove 
pndéxw yeyovoruc kal Tove dn teSvnxdrac, “That as well those 
who are yet unborn, as those that are dead, have a being.” He 
also asserted human souls to be here in a lapsed state ;7 peravacrac, 
xai Elvouc, xal puyadac, “ wanderers, strangers, and fugitives 
from God ;” declaring, as Plotinus® tells us, that it was a divine 
law, apaptravoicac raic Yuyaic meoeiv ivravfa, “that souls 
sinning should fall down into these earthly bodies.” But the 
fullest record of the Empedoclean philosophy concerning the soul 
is contained in this of Hierocles:? Kadreoe xat amorimre rie 


evoalpovog xwpac & avOpwmoc, we ’EumredoxdAjce gnow 6 TvOa- 


‘ The passage is in the De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5 tom. 2. opp. He has here 
omitted, however, the words éy Tiaiy. For in this book, according to Aristotle, the 
opinion was advanced by Plato. 

* That Empedocles held the doctrine of perepWtywore is manifest as well from 
other passages of the ancients, as from his well known verses, preserved by Diogenes 
Laértius, lib. 8. segm. 78. p. 539, in which he declares himself to have been a boy, a 
girl, a plant, a fish, and a bird: also from his having forbidden animals to be put to 

See Plutarch, De Solert. Animal. tom. 2. p. 964. 

* Adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. 2. opp. 

7 Plutarch, I find, makes use of these words in his book, De Exsilio, p. 607. after 
having quoted the verses of Empedocles, which we shall presently adduce. 

® De Animez: Descensu in Corpora, Ennead, 4. lib. 8. cap. 1. p. 468. 

® In Aurea Pythagore Carmina, p. 186. On this passage it will be worth while to 
consult the notes of the latest editor of Hierocles, Pet. Needham, p. 418, 419. who, 
rong other things, has justly remarked that dyedSeic, the last word of this passage, 
should be read a etc. But in my opinion it would have been better to quote the 
poem itself of Empedocles, referred to both by Plotinus and Hierocles in these 

as it explains the philosopher’s doctrine much more clearly than is done by 
either of them. These verses are preserved by Plutarch in his book, De Exailio, 
tom. 2, opp. p. 607. 


"Eort ri dvayenc xpipa Seay Whgiopa wadatdy* 
Edri rig dprdarigot gévm pita yvia pupry, 
Aaipovec otre paxpaiwvog Aehoyxacr Bioro. 

Tpic piv puplag wpa ard paxdpwy a\adAnodat. 
Toy cal byw viv clus grydc SedSev nai AANTNC- 
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dpeioc,—puyac JedGev cat aAfirne, Neixei pavoptvyy xlavvoc.—— 
Avevot o& xal riv apyalay tEw amrodanbave, 


Ei getfec ra wepi yy cai réy arepxia yepoyv, 
"EvOa pévog re xérog re cai dAXAwy EQvea enpwy. 


Elc Sv of temrecdvregp—— Arne 





"Ava Nepwvd re cai oxdrog Aaoxovew, 


‘H 82 Epecte rov pebyovroc rév rie “Atne Asuwva mpd Tov Tic 
arnOetag erelyerac Aetuwva, Sv aod Ty Spy Tie Trepoppvt- 
sews sic yhivoy Epxerat cwua, OAClov—aiwvoc apedOelc, “ Man 
falleth from his happy state, as Empedocles, the Pythagorean, 
saith——_By being a rf itive, apostate, and wanderer from God, 
acted with acertain mad and irrational strife or contention.— But 
he ascends again, and recovers his former state, if he decline 
and avoid these earthly things, and despise this unpleasant and 
wretched place, where murder, and wrath, and a troop of all other 
mischiefs reign. Into which place they who fall, wander up and 
down through the field of Ate and darkness. But the desire 
of him, that flees from this field of Ate, carries him on towards 
the field of truth; which the soul at first relinquishing, and losing 
its wings, fell down into this earthly body, deprived of its happy 
life.” From whence it appears that Plato’s wrepoppinorc was 
derived from Empedocles and the Pythagoreans. 

Now, from what hath been already cited it is sufficiently mani- 
fest, that Empedocles was so far from being either an atheist 
or corporealist, that he was indeed a rank Pythagorist, as he is 
here called. And we might add hereunto, what Clemens Alex- 
andrinus observes,!° that according to Empedocles, jv éciwe cai 
Sxalwe Siabidowpev, paxapioe pév tvravOa, paxapewrepor S? pera 
thy évOivde aradXAayiy’ dv xpdvy rit rv évdamoviay Exovrec, 
aQdAa év aiwve avarabecSat Suvayevor, 'ASavarae aAAotow 
éuéorion, ev d2 rparéZac, &c. “If we live holily and justly, we 
shall be happy here, and more happy after our departure hence; 
having our happiness not necessarily confined to time, but being 
able to rest and fix in it to all eternity; feasting with the other 
immortal beings,” &c. We might also take notice, how, besides 
the immortal souls of men, he acknowledged demons or angels ; 





Fata jubent, stant hec decreta antiqua Deorum : 
Si quid peccando longeevi demones errant, 
Quisque luit penas, coeloque extorris ab aito, 
Triginta horarum per terras maillia oberrat : 

Sic et ego nunc ipse vagor, divinitus exsul. 


1° Stromatum, lib. 5. p. 722, where Clemens quotes also a passage from the poems of 
Empedoclea, to prove what he has here stated. 
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declaring that some of these fell from heaven, and were since 
prosecuted by a divine Nemesis. For these in Plutarch! are 
called of SenjAarae xat ovpavomercic ixeivot tov ’EumedoxAéove 
dainovec, “those Empedoclean demons lapsed from heaven, 
and pursued with divine vengeance ;” whose restless torment is 
there described in several verses of his.® And we might observe 
likewise, how he acknowledged a natural and immutable justice, 
which was not topical and confined to places and countries, and 
relative to particular laws, but catholic and universal, and every 
where the same, through infinite light and space ; as he expresses 
it with poetic pomp and bravery : 


"AAAd 1d pév wavrwy vopipoy, da r mepepicoy zee 
AiBipog nvexiwe rirarat, Cid r’ awdérou abyncs 


And the asserting of natural morality is no small argument of a 
theist.* 


1 De Vitando AZre Alieno, tom. 2. opp. p. 880. Plutarch says, that those who are 
oppressed with debt wander up and down like of SejAarot cai obpavomercic txeivos 
rov "EumredoxXéiouc saipovec, “‘ genii illi Empedoclis, Deorum ira impulsi, ac clo 
deturbati ;” and takes the occasion to recite some verses of Empedocles, in which these 
demons are described as exposed to the greatest hardships both by land and sea. 

* I have given these verses a little above from Plutarch, to which may be added 
those I have just spoken of, which are extant in the same author, De Vitando re Alieno, 
tom. 2. opp. p. 830. Mention is also made of this opinion of Empedocles concerning 
demons and souls in Stobsus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 112. 

® These verses are cited by Aristotle, Rhetoricor. lib, 1. cap. 13. p. 737. tom. 3. 
opp. But if the fact were not otherwise evident, it would be more than difficult to 
deduce from this passage, that Empedocles supposed the whole human race to be bound 
by a certain universal justice, which neither time, nor chance, nor anything else can 
change. For as is manifest from Aristotle, these verses do not treat of justice generally, 
but of that only which he makes Empedocles to hold as justice, that animals are not 
to be put todeath. Aristotle lays it down, that there is a certain eternal law proceeding 
from nature itself, immutable and unwritten by men, of which that may be predicated 
which Empedocles formerly left on record respecting his precept of not taking away 
animal life: Kai wo’ Epmecoxdjijc Néyee wepi rov pn creivecy roEupuxor rovro ydp ob 
regi pey Cixacoy, riot dé od dixatoy, “* Et ut Empedocles dicit de non interficiendo quod 
animatum est: id enim non quibusdam quidem justum est, quibusdam vero non justum.” 
Then follow the verses here quoted by Cudworth. I would not assert, that Empedocles did 
not acknowledge a natural and eternal justice which all are bound to obey. This, I 
know, has been done by Gassendus, Comm. ad Librum 10. Diogenis Laértii, tom. 5. opp. 

. 158. who says: “ Pretereo Empedoclem justa et injusta vépzup, lege definientem ;” 

t he cites no authority for his opinion. All I contend for is, that the fact cannot 
easily be proved from these verses, 

* It remains for us to see, whether this defence of Empedocles against Aristotle 
stands upon firmer grounds than the one above. I. The learned doctor denies the state- 
ment of Aristotle, that Empedocles held the soul to be compounded of the four ele- 
ments. But this I wonder atin a man, who had learnt all that remains to us of ancient 
records almoet by heart. Can we snppose him to have overlooked Empedocles’ own 
verses, in which this opinion is avowed and which are extant not only in Aristotle, 
De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5. tom. 2. opp. and Metaphys. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 281. tom. 
4, opp. but also in Sextus Empiricus, Chalcidius, and other ancient authors? IT. He 
considers it evident, that Aristotle attributed this opinion to Empedocles without cause 
or reason, from his having included Platoin the same charge, who, he tells us, was 
Notoriously free from it. But could any one who had studied Plato with as much zeal 
2s Dr. Cudworth, be ignorant that Plato in hig Timzus openly espouses the opinion of 
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But what then shall we say to those other things, which 
Empedocles is charged with by Aristotle, that seem to have so 
rank a smell of atheism? Certainly those mongrel and bitorm 
animals, that are said to have sprung up out of the earth by 
chance, look as if they were more akin to Democritus than Em- 
pedocles ; and probably it is the fault of the copies, that it is read 
otherwise, there being no other philosopher that I know of, that 
could ever find any such thing in Empedocles’ poems.’ But 


Timeus, De Anima Mundi, p. 506. edit. Galei. that the soul of the world, which he 
makes our souls to resemble, is compounded of the same, i. e., of the divine essence, 
and of what is different, i. e., as Simplicius rightly explains it, of the first elements of 
things, sec. 19. p. 242, and that he plainly asserts this to be the reason, why the soul 
knows and understands things falling under the senses, sec. 20. p. 244. Nor is that 
disowned by Simplicus, Chalcidius, and other interpreters of Plato, who cannot easily be 
accused of bearing him any ill will. “ Plato,” says Chilcidius on the Timeus Platon. 
sec. 51. p. 298. “ animam ex omnibus initiis conflat, ut et ipsorum initiorum, et que 
initia sequuntur, et prorsus omnium rerum existentinm scia esset ac de omnibus 
judicaret.” What more, I ask, can be wanted ? I shall not produce the passage 
of Simplicius testifying the same. It is cited by Ismael Bullialdus, in his notes on 
Ptolemzus De Principatu Anime, p. 115. The dogma quoted by Aristotle: 80a 
dpoiog ytyywoxeoSat, I do not indeed remember to have read in Plato ; but if we 
find the thing itself there, why should we quarrel about words? Moreover there are 
others also besides Aristotle, who have attributed the same to him ; among these Sextus 
Empiricus, lib. 1. contra Mathemat. cap. 13. sec. 303. p. 283. who, after stating this 
dogma of the physiologers : similia similibus cognosci, to be very ancient, adds, that it 
seems to have been derived from Pythagoras and is extant also in Plato's Timeus: 
Ketra piv cai rapa WAarwrve by Tipaiy. I pass over Chalcidius, who likewise calls 
it a Pythagoric dogma, In Timzum, sec. 50. p. 298,’Simplicius, and others to the same 
effect. Simplicius, indeed, argues that Plato understood it differently from Empedocles, 
and his opinion is adopted by Bullialdus, on Ptolemeus, p. 115.; but if our limits 
would permit, it might easily be shown, that Pythagoras and Plato, and all the ancients 
who followed their precepts, cannot have thought otherwise of the faculties of the soul, 
than as, we are told, Empedocles thought. III. He observes, that according to Empe- 
docles souls continually migrate into new bodies, that they are sent down into these bodies 
on account of sins, and that those who have lived & just and pious life will be admitted 
after death to the banquets of the gods ; that there are also demons, and that these are 
persecuted by divine justice or Nemesis for crimes formerly committed ; and lastly, that 
there is a certain universal justice granted toall mankind, None of these shall I call into 
question ; for what can be certain, if we are allowed to set aside the testimony of a0 many 
of the ancients, I deny, however, the inference of the learned Doctor, that Aristotle 
was in error when he stated that Empedocles held the soul to be compounded of the 
elements. The dogma, as I shall presently show, is not of that nature, that no one 
could believe in these things who entertained it. 

* Here again the learned Doctor oversteps the mark in his vindication of Em- 
pedocles. If no ancient author, except Aristotle, had stated that Empedocles held 
this absurd notion respecting the monstrous birth of animals, there might perhaps be 
some probability in his suspicion, that the copies of Aristotle are corrupted. But others 
record the same as Aristotle; among whom I instance Plutarch, Adv. Colotem, t. 2. 
opp. p. 1123. the more willingly, because he elsewhere in the very same book 
strenuously defends Empedocles ; and to remove at once all yzround for doubt, the 
philosopher’s verses themselves are still extant, wherein he cicarly ‘puts forth this 
opinion. They are preserved by AXlian, De Natura Animaliuin, lib. 16. cap. 29. and 
are as follows: 


TloAAd piv dpgerpdowma cai dugiorepyva pvecSat, 
Bovyevy, dvdpérpwoa, ra dé Euwadty tEavaridr\y 
"avépogvl, Bobxpava, peptyptiva ry piv vx’ dvdpay, 
Tg 02 yuvatcopun oxtepoic Hoxnpiva yuiou. 5 
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> rest, if Aristotle do not misrepresent Empedocles, as he 
Joth Plato, then it must be granted, that he being a 
nical physiologer, as well as theologer, did something too 
indulge to fortuitous mechanism; which scems to be an 
agancy, that mechanical philosophers and Atomists have 
lways more or less subject to. But Aristotle doth not 
Empedocles with resolving all things into fortuitous 
nism, as some philosophers have done of late, who yet 
d to be Theists and Incorporealists, but only that he 
explain some things in that way. Nay, he clearly puts 
rence between Empedocles and the Democritic Atheists 
se words subjoined:® Kioi é rivtc, &c., which is as if he 
have said, “ Empedocles resolved some things in the 
and structure of animals into fortuitous mechanism; but 
are certain other philosophers, namely Leucippus and 
sritus, who would have all things whatsoever in the 
world, heaven and earth and animals, to be made b 
: and the fortuitous motion of atoms, without a Deity.” It 
very plain, that Empedocles’ Philia and Neikos,’ his 
hip and discord, which he makes to be the apy7 Spacrhpioc, 
ictive cause,” and principle of motion in the universe, was 
in plastic power, superior to fortuitous mechanism ; and 
tle himself acknowledges somewhere as much. And 
ch tells us,° that, according to Empedocles, the order and 
| of the world is not the result of material causes and 
ous mechanism, but of a divine wisdom, assigning to every 
ruK HY H pvatc Oidwat xwpay, aAX’ Hv H Tpdc Td Kowwdy Eoyov 
cobvratic, “not such a place as nature would give it, but 
3 is most convenient for the good of the whole.” Sim- 
2 who had read Empedocles, acquaints us, that he made 


Multa genus duplex referunt animalia membris 

Pectore vel capite aut alio, sic ut videatur 

Ante viri retroque boves forma aut vice versa. 

In pecore humane quondam vestigia forme : 

Insunt et pecoris humano in corpore contra. 
ateful to the illustrious scholar Jo. Alb. Fabricius, for having pointed my 
1 to this passage, 
totle, Physicor. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 470. t. 1. opp. after stating, that Empedocles 
tysiological system now and then ascribed something to chance and fortune, 
ceeds: Eioi dé rivec, of kai rov odpavov rovde cal roy coopuwy wavrwy 
ae Td ab’roparoy' awd ravroyarou yap yiyvecSai pact rv divny ral rh 
_ These words are translated by Dr. Cudworth, as if mention was made in 
atoms, as also of Leucippus and Democritus, “But nothing of the kind is to 
with in this passage of Aristotle. 
these, see what we have discussed, ch. 4. sect. 6. 
tarch’s words, quoted a little after, occur in his Sympos. lib. 1. quest. 2. p. 
which he subjoins some verses of Empedocles ; but it would be difficult to 
| from hence, that the opinion put forth in these words was held by 


icles. LJ e 

om. ad. Arist. Libros Physicor. p. 74. b. ed. Grece Alding, But it is the 
a wise man to be slow in giving credence to what the later Platonists have 
a © EK 
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two worlds, the one intellectual, the other sensible; and the 
former of these to be the exemplar and archetype of the latter. 
And so the writer De Placitis Philosophorum observes :?° that 
Empedocles made dio HAlouc, rov piv apxérurov, Tov Si parvdpevor, 
“‘ two suns, the one archetypal and intelligible, the other apparent 
or sensible.” 

But I need take no more pains to purge Empedocles from 
those two imputations of corporealism and atheism, since he hath 
so fully confuted them himself in those fragments of his still 
extant. First, by expressing such a hearty resentment of the 
excellency of piety, and the wretchedness and sottishness of 
atheism in these verses: 


"OArbtog S¢ Seiwy rpanidwy ixrnoaro rXovrTuY, 
Asnrd9de 0’ @ oxordecoa Jewy wipe Soka péipnrev.? 


To this sense: ‘“ He is happy who hath his mind richly fraught 
and stored with the treasures of divine knowledge; but he 
miserable whose mind is darkened as to the belief of a God.” 
And secondly, by denying God to have any human form or 
members, 


"Ov piv ydp Bporeg xegadg card yvia xixaoras, &c.? 
Or otherwise to be corporeal, 


’Oux torty redXacacs’ obd' d¢0adpotory ipucroy 
“Hyerépocc, f) yepoi Nabety.3 


recorded of the ancient philosophers and their principles. For, as- I shall probably 
show more at length elsewhere, they are accustomed frequently, in violation of all 
truth, to drag the whole body of them to their own side of the question. 

10 Lib. 2. cap. 20. p. 900. t. 2. opp. Here something might be said touching this 
opinion of Empedocles, which is widely different from that of Plato concerning the 
HAtog vonréc; but I fear I shall appear to many to have already exceeded due limits. 

1 These verses occur in Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 14. p. 733. Our 
excellent author by his version would persuade his readers, that in them Empedocles 
is extolling piety towards God and reprobating the blindness of those who deny 
his existence. But it is evident, he is proclaiming the happiness of those who 
use the pure light of reason and deploring the misery of such as are loaded with super- 
stition ; which indeed is a very different interpretation. Nor did Clemens under- 
stand Empedocles otherwise. 

2 This verse is cited by Jo. Tzetzes Chiliad. 13. Hist. 464. v. 80, and Ammonius, 
Comm. in Aristot. Tepi ‘Eppnveiag, fol. 107."edit. Aldine. In the same authors will 
be found those which follow a little after: "ANAd gpi)y ep), K. 7. A. 

3 These are preserved in Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 694. It is manifest 
therefore, thut the learned Doctor has laboured to no purpose in repelling from Em- 
pedocles the opinions ascribed to him by Aristotle. it remains for us to see, whether 
these dogmas are of that character, that Empedocles cannot consequently be ranked 
among the number of those, who confess the existence of a God and deny souls to perish. 
Iam aware, that Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum ljb. & cap. 2, p. 272. long 
ago charged Empedocles with the grossest impiety towards God, and that men the 
most learned have followed his example. But on considering the whole matter, and 
carefully examining all that remains to us of that philosopher's poems, I am led to 
dissent from this judgment. Either we must reject the fragments of Empedocles 
altogether or we4must own, that he held the existence of an eternal and transcendent 
substance, distinct and separate from the corporeal mass which we inhabit, from which 
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And then positively affirming what he is, 


"AAA Hpry lepn Kai doSiagaroc ExAETO povvoy, 
Dpovriat xiopoyv dxayra caratooovea Zogerv. 


a ra a holy and ineffable mind, that by swift thoughts agitates 
the whole world.” 


substance our souls are derived. I would not say, that there are not some points in 
his doctrines, from which inferences might be drawn highly injurious to the Deity. But I 
have for some time thought it hardly fair to charge upon these ancient philoso- 
phers all that we at this day consider to be mixed up with their opinions. If it 
were right to proceed in this way, no one either of the ancients or moderns will be 
accounted innocent, who has philosophized a little more freely than the generality are 
accustomed to do. But that Empedocles might have asserted all that Dr. Cudworth 
is so anxious to purge him from, and still not denied either a God or the eternity of souls 
notwithstanding, will be most clearly shown by giving a digest of his opinions on things 
divine and briefly explaining them in their order. I. He held two eternal principles of 
things, God or a substance moet wise and most powerful, and matter. Whether he divested 
God of all concretion, I shall not now inquire. II. He divided matter into the most 
minute corpuscles, but endowed with contrary qualities, friendship and discord. ITI. 
Friendship and discord first caused the four elements to combine, from which all other 
things were afterwards formed. IV. Nevertheless nature and the virtue inherent in it were 
unable of themselves to produce animals altogether perfect and entire. Hence at first, 
monsters sprung up most fouland mishapen. V. But God aided the weak efforts of nature 
and by his power placed all things in their proper order, which before lay in confusion, 
and gave to men, plants, and animals the form they now have. VI. In every animal 
there is a two-fold soul, one sentient, the other intelligent and rational. VII. The 
sentient soul or Wuy7) is composed of the four elements, with the addition of friend- 
ship and discord. Hence it comes to pass, that it can perceive external things. 
VIIT. But the rational soul is sent from God himself into the body of man, to expiate 
sins which it has committed. IX. As having proceeded from God himself, it pos- 
sesses conceptions of divine things and understands and contemplates of itself things 
cognizable to reason. X. The sentient soul, on the dissolution of the body, returns 
again into the clements it came from. XI, But the rational soul migrates into 
various bodies, until it is purged of every stain.—If we apply this rule in reading the 
verses of Empedocles and in examining the statements of the ancients respecting 
him, I am certain, we shall find less obscurity in both, than is done by most men, an 

shall not be always exclaiming “against the inconsistency of the ancients in the ac- 
counts they give of his opinions. Above all, the dogma of man’s double soul com- 
pletely reconciles Empedocles with himself and puts an end at once to the difficulties, 
which the learned Doctor has been at such pains in endeavouring to remove by a dif- 
ferent course. Undoubtedly, if we consider what the philosopher maintained concerning 
souls, he does appear to be inconsistent. He clearly held that souls are sent into these 
bodies from God, that they pass from time to time into new bodies, and finally, that 
they go from hence to! the celestial abodes and the mansions of the blessed. Now 
these cannot be the principles of any man, who does not deny the annihilation of souls 
after death. But he also pe ery the soul to be compounded of the four elements, 
considered knowledge to be a kind of sense, and lastly made the blood to be the seat 
of the mind; as is evident indeed from Stobseus, Eclog. Phys. p. 131. from Chal- 
cidius, In Timeum Platonis cap. 226. p. 356. from Cicero and others. And what, 
T ask, does this prove, except that he held souls to be mortal? Hence it is, that 
ancient anthors, who have touched upon Empedocles' opinion concerning the soul, are 
wonderfully at issue ; some declaring him to have held souls to be mortal, others to 
be immortal. But all the discrepancy is cleared away, if we suppose him to have held 
a two-fold soul in man and animals ; in which supposition there is nothing at variance 
with the principles and doctrines of the ancient philosophers, most of whom, it is well 
known, have distinguished between vot and Wy?) and have given us more souls than 
one, It is probable, indeed, that Plato himeelf attributed to a man, not three parts of 
one soul, as many contend, but three souls altogether distinct in their nature. See 
Galen, De Decretis Platon. et Hippocr. lib. 6. cap, 2. t. 1. opp. f. 528. Can any one 
wonder, then, that Empedocles should have entertained this opinion, the philosophy 
of which is at least closely allied to that inculcated by Plato? 2 
E 
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X XV. And now we shall speak something also of Anaxa- 

oras, having showed before, that he was a spurious Atomist. 
For he likewise agreed with the other Atomists in this, that he 
asserted incorporeal substance in general as the active cause 
and principle of motion in the universe, and particularly an in- 
corporeal Deity distinct from the world; affirming that there 
was, besides atoms, vovc 6 dtaxoopwy te kai Tavrwy altioc, (a8 it 
is expressed in Plato*) “an ordering and disposing mind, that 
was the cause of all things.” Which mind (as Aristotle tells 
us*) he made to be povov rav Svrwy amrXovv Kal apuryn Kat xa- 
Sapov, “the only simple, unmixed, and pure thing in the 
world.” And he supposed this to be that, which brought the 
confused chaos of omnifarious atoms into that orderly compages 
of the world that now 1s. 

XXXVI. And by this time we have made it evident, that 
those atomical physiologers, that were before Democritus and 
Leucippus, were all of them Incorporealists; joining theology 
and pneumatology, the doctrine of incorporeal substance and a 
Deity, together with their atomical physiology. This is a thing 
expressly noted concerning Ecphantus the Pythagorean in 
Stobzeus :° "Ex@avrocg ék piv ray arduwy ouvectavat Tov Kdopoy, 
dtocxetoBat ~S% amd mpovolac, “Ecphantus held the corporeal 
world to consist of atoms, but yet to be ordered and governed 
by a divine providence:” that is, he joined atomology and 
theology both together. And the same is also observed of 
Areas: or perhaps Archelaus, by Sidonius Apollinaris :7* 


4 Phedo. p. *93. opp. 

5 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 6. t. 2. opp. Other passages of the ancients, stating 
the same thing of Anaxagoras, are collected together and elucidated by Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Histor. et Crit. t. 1. artic. Anaxagoras, not. d. p. 208, 

® Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 25. p. 48. 

7 Carm. 15. In Epithalamio Polemi et Araneole v. 94. p. 152. ed. Savaronis. 
That Archelaus should be read in this passage for Arcesilaus had already been noticed 
by Gaseendus, Physic. sect. ]. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 257. t. 1. opp. ; and that the passage 
will ac mit of no other reading is sufficiently shown by§what follows : 

Socratica post hunc 

Secta micat. ‘ 
For Arcesilaus lived long after Socrates’ time, whereas Archelaus is said to have been 
his preceptor ; which if Bayle had borne in mind, he would not have accused Sidonius 
of a manifest error in his dates, Dictionnaire t. 1. artic. Archelaus, not. o. p. 286. 
These two names Archelaus and Arcesilaus are not unfrequently interchanged in the 
Latin versions of Greek authors. 

* The copious and learned arguments of Dr. Cudworth in this place, to show that 
some of the ancient philosophers maintained the existence of simple and incorporeal 
substances, might, in many respects, be enlarged upon and made matter of discussion. 
I shall content myself with a few observations, which may clear the way for more 
elaborate comment by others. I. It is beyond all doubt, that not a few of the 
ancients made use of the words vovc and dowparog and attributed a certain simplicity 
to God as well as to the souls of men. Many noted passages to that effect are 
extant in addition to the authorities given by the worthy Doctor. Ocellus Lucanus, 
a very ancient author, Iepi rjc¢ rov wayroc gicewc cap. 2. p. 519. ed. Galei, 
says: Al dt duvdpecc obre PIcipovrat, otre yivovrar’ Adyos yap 'AXO/MATOI 
Tuyxavoves rovrwy, “ Facultates vero nec oriuntur, neque occidunt: siquidem 
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Post hos Arcesilaus divina mente paratam 
Conjicit hanc molem, confectam partibus illis, 
Quas atomos vocat ipse leves. 


Now, I say, as Ecphantus and Archelaus asserted the corporeal 
world to be made of atoms, but yet notwithstanding held an incor- 


ipsarum rationes corporis sunt expertes.”” Lucian ridiculing the controversies of philo- 
‘phers says, that some gave God a body, others divested him of all body and form : 
"Ere dé ot piv "AZQ’MATON cai dpoppoy yyotvro elvyat rd Yeiov, o: 2 we epi 
cwparog dtevoovvro, in his Icaro-Menippus t. 2. opp. p. 122. Cato in Cicero De 
Senectute says of the soul: “ Sic mihi persuasi, cum simplex animi sit natura, neque 
in se habeat quidquam admistum dispar sui atque dissimile, non posse eum dividi,” 
cap. 2). p. 3754. t. 10. opp. II. But not to mention, that many who speak of things 
accessible only to reason and intellect, mean merely the notions or forms of things, which 
Plato calls ideas, and not certain self-existent substances, it appears very doubtful, 
whether that which the ancients termed aowparoy and incorporeal, was intended to be 
such as what we call spiritwal and spirit. Certainly many things seem to show, that 
that very thing, which they supposed to be immaterial, was considered by them to con- 
sist of particles, although certainly the most subtile. Nor can it be unknown to any one, 
who has carefully sifted the opinions of the ancients, that they supposed a twofold 
kind of mutter, one dissipable, the other incapable of change ; the first of which, 
however, they alone strictly called #An or matter. Our learned author indeed thinks, 
that those who denied souls to perish, ought necessarily to have divested them of all 
concretion: but although we reason thus now-a-days,—whatever has parts must ne- 
cessarily be dissolved and perish ; yet that the ancients argued differently and did not 
consider, that all things which have parts can also be divided and perish, many state- 
ments of theirs sufficiently prove. It is the custom with a great many, to believe 
the ancients to have attached the same ideas to words, that we do at this day, 
and to take for granted, that the old philosophers followed the same laws and 
principles in their reasoning as ourselves: hence they altogether remodel those 
philosophers and present them before us, not such as they really were, but such as they 
would have been, had they been educated in our schools. III. Lest any one should 
suppose this to be said without foundation, I shall adduce a passage from Cicero, 
wherein he clearly expounds the opinion of Plato and Aristotle concerning nature: 
“ De natura autem ita dicebant, ut eam dividerent in res duas ; ut altcra esset efficiens, 
altera autem, quasi huic se prebens, ea que efficerctur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, 
vim esse censebant: in eo autem, quod efficeretur, materiam quamdam: in ulroque 
tamen ulrumque : neque enim materiam ipsam cohzrere potuisse, si nulla vi contine= 
retur, neque vim sine aliqua materia. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi cogatur,” Academ. 
Quest. lib. J. cap. 6. p. 2231. t. 8 opp. We here see, that the ancient philosophers 
attributed matter to the efficient causes of all things, and thought, that nothing can 
exist without body. The reason of this opinion is supplied by Cicero: Whatever is, 
and exists, must necessarily be in some place ; but nothing can be in place, except 
what is corporeal ; therefore, if there are efficient causes, they must necessarily be 
. corporeal ; which is the substance of Cicero’s words : “‘ Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi 
esse cogatur.” Is this then to deny, that there are not such substances as cannot be 
circumscribed in certain pluces? I shall add another passage of his, from which it is 
evident, that what the ancients call simple is very different from that which we call 
so or which we term without parts and sptritua/: “ Tenemusne, quid animus sit ? tresne 
habeat partes, ut Platoni placuit,—an simplex unusque sit? si simpler, utrum sit 
ignis, an anima, an sanguis?” Academ. Quest. lib. 4. cap. 30. p. 2321. t. 8. opp. Can 
the soul then be simple, and yet be either fire or blood, which no one denies to con- 
sist of particles? So certainly Cicero in this passage ; who calls that simple which is 
compounded of homogeneous parts. Take a third quotation, which completely decides 
the matter. It is extracted from that passage, in which Cicero is censuring those who 
profess themselves unable to understand, what is meant by a soul without body. 
“ Nequeunt,” says he, “ qualis animus sit vacans corpore, intelligere et cogitatione com- 
prehendere. Quasi vero intelligant, qualis sit in ipso corpore, que conformatio, que 
magniludo, qui locus,” Tusculan. Disp. lib. 1. cap. 22. p. 2594. t. 8. opp. Here Cicero 
finds fault with those, who deny the soul to be without body, and nevertheless attri- 
butes to the soul conformation, magnitude and place, which are affections of body and 
of concrete things, What can be plainer, therefore, than that those of the ancients, who 
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poreal Deity distinct from the same, as the first principle of activity 
in it: soin Fike manner did all the other ancient Atomists generally, 
before Democritus, join theology and incorporealism with their 
atomical physiology. They did atomize as well as he, but they 
did not atheize; but that atheistical atomology was a thing first 
set on foot afterward by Leucippus and Democritus. 

XXVII. But because many seem to be so site possessed 
with this prejudice, as if atheism were a natural and n 
appendix to atomism,® and therefore will conclude, tbat the same 
persons could not possibly be Atomists and Incorporealists or 
Theists, we shall further make it evident, that there is not only 
no inconsistency betwixt the atomical physiology and theology, 
but also that there is, on the contrary, a most natural cognation 
between them. 


term God and souls simple and incorporeal, do not for that reason necessarily deny 
parts of souls or divest God and mind of all matter, but leave to them a certain form, 
place, and magnitude. I could adduce more ample proof of what I have advanced from 
Plato, Aristotle, and the later Platonists, but my limits wam me to be brief. On this 
account also, I have preferred giving the elegant Latin words of Cicero, rather than 
Greek passages, to be followed by a Latin version. I should recommend, however, 
those who cannot assent to all this, to bear in mind the Platonic soul as consisting 
of parts, and to read Chalcidius, In Timezum Platonis, cap. 136. p. 331. Let me 
add what is noted below from Aristotle on ch. 4. sect. 24. not. 19. as also this pas 
sage of the same philosopher from lib. 1. De Anima, cap. 2. p. 7. t. 2. opp. ‘OpiZorras 
6 wavre¢ thy Wuxny roiow, cuvnoe, aicdijcu, TQ ASQMATOQ, “ Omnes tribus 
animam constare precipiunt, motu, sensu, et corporis vacuitate.”” Here the Stagirite 
says, that all philosophers hold the soul to be incorporeal. Hence the ancients 
called God light, incorporeal and yet material: see Beausobre, Hist. des Manich. 
p. 469. Nevertheless, in this very chapter, in which he recounts the various opinions 
of philosophers concerning the soul, he tells us, that some held it to be fire, others 
air, others number, others a substance compounded of all the elements. Which two 
statements can never be reconciled, unless we suppose the aowparoc of the ancients 
to have been something widely different from that which is now called so by us. If 
our space permitted, this might be further confirmed from his books De Anima: 
see Beausobre as above p. 482. Meanwhile I would not be understood as supposing, 
that no one of the ancients ever lighted upon the notion, which at this day we have 
before us, when we employ the words mind, spirit, simple, and the like. I can 
easily persuade myself, that they were not all so hostile to sound reason, as to 
Imagine souls to be immortal and yet not destitute of form and magnitude. All 
I mean is this, that those who read the works of ancient authors and meet with the 
words voc, dowparog, simplex, corpore vacans, dwovc, kadapdc, &c., therein, should 
take care not necessarily to consider them as conveying the same idea as that which 
we attach to them in reference to God, souls, and things divine. 

® In Dr. Cudworth’s time, indeed, many of the learned men of Great Britain were 
apprehensive, lest those who endeavoured to refer all things to corpuscles or atoms 
should sap the very foundations of religion. In which opinion they were not a little 
strengthened by the example of Hobbes, who seemed to pervert this doctrine to the 
furtherance of impiety. Out of many I shall give the testimony of ‘two, neither of 
whom can be suspected of superstition or weakness of mind in other respects. One is 
William Harvey, who in his book De Generatione Animal. Exerc. 10. p. 56. asserts, 
that those, “ quiex atomis omnia componant, divinum illud efficiens et Nature Numen 
non agnoscere, sed divino architecto honorem derogare :”” the other Meric Casaubon, 
who, in his notes on Diogenes Laértius, t. 1. p. 512. amongst other things indignantly 
objected against atomism, says: ‘‘ Stent, per me licet, aut cadant atomi.— At Epicure- 
orum tum veterum tum recentiorum (qui nimis multi) sententiam ridiculam, insanam, 
impiam—dquis ferat, cui pietatis aliquis sensus aut sanioris vel mica judicii>” It is 
evident, therefore, what made Cudworth so anxious here to clear and defend those, who 
embraced the atomic physiology. 
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is we shall do two manner of ways; first, by inquiring 
rigin of this philosophy, and considering what grounds 
= of are the uae? ie first led the ancients into 
or mechanical way of physiologizing. And secondly, 
g it appear, that the intvinsizal constitution of this 
7 is such, that whosoever entertains it, if he do but 
y understand it, must of necessity acknowledge, that 
mething else in the world besides body. 
herefore, this atomical physiology seems to have had 
d origin from the strength of reason, exerting its own 
tive power and vigour, and thereby bearing itself up 
e prejudices of sense, and at length prevailing over 
r this manner. The ancients considering and revolvin 
of their own minds, found that they had a clear an 
meeption of two things, as the general heads and prin- 
yhatsoever was in the universe; the one whereof was 
utter, and the other active power, vigour, and virtue. 
ter of which belongs both cogitation, and the power of 
iatter, whether by express consciousness or no. Both 
‘ether may be called by one general name of life; so 
made these two general heads of being or entity, passive 
bulk, and self-activity or life. The former *f these 
only called by the ancients the rd racyov, “ that which 
l receives,” and the latter the rd rorovy, “the active prin- 
1 the ro dSev 7 xlynotc, “that from whence motion 
‘In rerum natura,” saith Cicero? according to the general 
he ancients, “duo querenda sunt ; unum, que materia 
Lose res efficiatur ; alterum, que res sit que quicque 
ere are two things to be inquired after in nature ; one, 
e matter out of which everything is made; another, what 
ve cause or efficient.” To the same purpose Seneca ;? 
yet aliquid unde fiat, deinde A quo fiat ; hoc est causa, 
ria: ‘There must be something out of which a thing 
nd then something by which it is made; the latter 1s 
he cause, and the ficmer the matter.” Which is to be 
1 of corporeal things and their differences, that there 


bus Bonor. et Malorum, lib.1. cap. 6. p. 2346. t.8. opp. where the 
rer is not, “‘ que res sit,” but, “que vis sit.” The same is inculcated by 
sr passages more clearly than in this. See Queest. Academ. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
e he says: “ Nostra tu physica nosti, que contineantur ex effectione ct ex 
aam fingit et format effectio.” Add cap. 6.p. 2231. which even surpasses 
perspicuity. In these passages, however, Cicero does not 80 much put 
opinion as that of the ancient philosophers, which certainly gives not a 
y to what he says. 

wage of Seneca, given only in part by Dr. Cudworth, deserves to be 
ntire. “ Dicunt,” says he, “ Stoici nostri, duo esse in rerum natura, ex 
fiant, causam et materiam. Materia jacet iners, res ad omnia parata, ces- 
10 moveat. Causa autem, id est, ratio, materiam format et, quocumque 
ex illa varia opera producit. Esse debet ergo,” &c. Epistola 65. t. 2. 
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must be both matter, and an active power, for the production of 
them. And so also that of Aristotle :! Otene airlac prac piv, Obev 
THY apyny elval gapuev Tie Kivijcewc, mag 88 tHe BAnc, “ That, 
from whence the principle of motion is, is one cause, and the 
matter is another.” Where Aristotle gives that name of cause 
to the matter also, though others did appropriate it to the active 
power. And the writer de Placitis Philosophorum® ex presses 
this as the general sense of the ancients: ’Addvaroy apynyv ulav 
vAnv tev Svrwy, & ie ra wavra vroornvat, adda Kal TO ToLOwW 
airtov yon vrorBévat, olov ovK apyvpog apKet modc Td ExTwpa 
yevécBat, Gv 7 Kal ro Totovv 9, TouTéoTiy 6 apyupoKdrroc, dpviwe 
kal él rov xaAxov, cai rov EvAov, wat rig adAnc Ane, “ It is 
impossible, that matter alone should be the sole principle of all 


1 Physicor. lib, 2. cap. 3. p. 463. t. 1. opp. Aristotle, however, asserts the same 
in more passages than one and censures the ancient philosophers, who descanted 
upon matter alune and neglected an efficient cause. See Metaphys, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
p. 264. t. 4. opp. wee: 

2 Lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 876. t. 1. opp. But I do not see, that this opinion is brought 
forward by the author of this book as being assented to by all the ancients, On 
the contrary, he remarks in this passage, that a different one was entertained by 
Anaximenes, whom he is refuting in the very words here quoted. As to the rest, the 
learned Doctor might have cited a much more ancient supporter of this doctrine than 
all those he has adduced, namely, Ocellus Lucanus, a noted Pythagorean, who com- 
mences cap. 2. of his book: THepi ravrdg pictwe, p. 515, with these words: ‘Exei 

by rp wavri rd piv roe yévecic, rd O& airia yevioewe’ Kai yéveote piv, Sxov 
HeraBorr cai ixBaow tiv vrocepivwy, airia dé yevicewc, brov ravrérng Tod 
Umoxepévou’ pavepdy, Ore wepl péy ri)y alriay Tico yeviotwo Td wouty Kai Td 
miveiy lore, wepi dt Td dexdpevoy ryv yéiveoty rd TE wdoxELY Kai TO KiveioSat, 
** Verum quum in universo due existant res, quarum altera gencratio, altera generationis 
habetur causa: ac generatio quidem ea esse videatur, in qua res ipse mutantur, et id, 
quod sunt, esse desinunt; generationis vero causa, ubi subjecta res eadem servatur et 
permanet: hanc sane efficiendi et movendi, illam vero accipiendi et patiendi vim 
habere, perspicuum est.” But what need is there to show by testimonies and autho- 
rities the antiquity of an opinion, which is so commonly to be met with in the writings 
of those ancients, who impugned the arguments of Democritus and Epicurus ? I should 
onsider it much more useful to know, that the ancients who spoke of an efficient cause 
did not all, as Cudworth seems to persuade himself, mean to point out a certain self- 
existent substance or a power endowed with reason and intelligence, much less to 
designate God by these words or a plastic nature obedient to the command of God. 
Even the passage of Cicero, quoted by us a little above from Academ. Quast. lib. 1. 
cap. 6. p. 2231]. shows, that the ancients thought far differently of their efficient cause 
from what we usually conceive of God and of essences proceeding by system and 
reason. Many of the ancients, it is mani‘est, imagined a certain power to be inherent 
in matter and necessarily connected with it, not acting of its own free will, but bound 
by the law of fate, and to this they referred the origin and causes of all things. But 
how widely this differs from what we understand by efficient causes, must be self-evi- 
dent. That generative power so pompously held forth by Aristotle, which he is 
indignant at the older philosophers for having been too niggardly in extolling, is, after 
all things are considered, a most obscure and mysterious faculty, which he fancied, it 
would seem, to have been excited in matter by the influence of the stars. In short, if we 
Interpret ancient authors, especially Aristotle, by our own notions, nothing sometimes 
is more sublime, more wise, or More consistent than they are: but if we explain the 
meanings of words from Aristotle himself, if we inquire what he called distinct from 
body, without parts, efficient cause, und nature, and finally, if we attentively examine 
the whole combination of his doctrine. we shall find reason for changing our opinion 
and for ranking him far below the level of truly wise men. 
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things, but there must of necessity be supposed also an agent or 
efficient cause: as silver alone is not sufficient to make a cup, 
unless there be an artificer to work upon it. And the same is to 
be said concerning brass, wood, and other natural bodies.” 

Now as they apprehended a necessity of these two principles, 
so they conceived them to be such, as could not be confounded 
together into one and the same thing or substance, they having 
such distinct ideas and essential characters from one another; 
the Stoics being the only persons who, offering violence to their 
own apprehensions, rudely and unskilfully attempted to make 
these two distinct things to be one and the same substance. 
Wherefore as the first of these, viz. matter, or passive extended 
bulk, is taken by all for substance, and commonly called by the 
name of body; so the other, which is far the more noble of the 
two, being that which acts upon the matter, and hath a com- 
manding power oyer it, must needs be substance too, of a dif- 
ferent kind from matter or body; and therefore immaterial or 
incorporeal substance. Neither did they find any other entity 
to be conceivable, besides these two, passive bulk or extension, 
which is corporeal substance, and internal self-activity or life, 
which is the essential character of substance incorporeal; to 
which latter belongs not only cogitation, but also the power of 
moving body. 

Moreover, when they further considered the first of these, the 
material or corporeal principle, they being not able clearly to 
conceive any thing else in it, besides magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion or rest, which are all several modes of extended bulk, 
concluded therefore according to reason, that there was really 
nothing else existing in bodies without, besides the various com- 
plexions and conjugations of those simple elements, that is, 
nothing but mechanism. Whence it netcssarily followed, that 
whatsoever else was supposed to be in bodies, was, indeed, 
nothing but our modes of sensation, or the fancies and passions 
in us begotten from them, mistaken for things really existing 
without us. And this is a thing so obvious, that some of those 
philosophers, who had taken little notice of the atomical phy- 
siology, had notwithstanding a suspicion of it; as for example, 
Plotinus,? who writing of the criterion of truth, and the power 
of reason, hath these words: Kat ra émi ric aicOjoewe, a 62 Soxet 
wlorw Eye tvapyeotarny, amioreital, piymworEe OUK ev TOC vTOKEI- 
pévotc, GAX’ év Toic Wade Exy tHv Soxovaay Umdatacty, Kal vou 
dei Stavolac Tw kptvévtwy, “ Though the things of sense seem 
to have so clear a certainty, yet notwithstanding it is doubted 
concerning them, whether (the qualitics of them) have any real 


3 In ;his book, Quod intelligibilia non sint extra intellectum, Ennead. 5. lib. 5. 
cap. ]. p. 520. 
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existence at all in the things without us, and not rather a seem! 
existence only, in our own passions; and there is need of min 
or understanding to judge in this case, and to determine the con- 
troversy, which sense alone cannot decide.” But the ancient 
physiologists concluded without any hesitancy, Ov ro aro tort rd 
péAdc rep yAuKaZeoOal pe, cat ro avlvOioy rw muxpaZecba, * That the 
nature of honey in itself is not the same thing with my bei 
sweetened, nor of wormwood with that sense of bitterness whic 
I have from it;” Acapéperv S& rd raBoc rov exréc UroKepévor, 
cai rac alcOioec, Ta wiv éxrocg UToKelueva ov karaAauCdvey, pdva 
6? ei dpa ra éautwy Tan, “ But that the passion of sense diffe 
from the absolute nature of the thing itself without; the senses 
not comprehending the objects themselves, but only their own 
passions from them.” 

I say therefore, that the ancients concluded the absolute nature 
of corporeal things in themselves to be nothing but a certain 
disposition of parts, in respect of magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, which in tastes causes us to be differently affected with 
those senses of sweetness and bitterness, and in sight with those 
fancies of colours, and accordingly in the other senses with other 
fancies; and that the corporeal world was to be explained by 
these two things, whereof one is absolute in the bodies without 
us, the various mechanism of them; the other relative only to 
us, the different fancies in us, caused by the respective differ- 
ences of them in themselves. Which fancies or {antastic ideas 
are no modes of the bodies without us, but of that only in our- 
selves, which is cogitative or self-active, that is, incorporeal. 
For the sensible ideas of hot and cold, red and green, &c., cannot 
be clearly conceived by us as modes of the bodies without us, 
but they may be easily apprehended as modes of cogitation, that 
is, of sensation, or sympathetical perception in us. : 

The result of all which was, that whatsoever is either in our- 
selves, or the whole world, was to be reduced to one or other of 
these two principles; passive matter, and extended bulk, or self- 
active power and virtue; corporeal or incorporeal substance ; 
_ mechanism or life; or else to a complication of them both 
together. 

“XXVIII. From this general account, which we have now 
given of the origin of the atomical physiology, it appears, that 
the doctrine of incorporeal substance sprung up together with it. 
But this will be further manifest from that which follows. For 
we shall in the next place show, how this philosophy did, in 


* What Greek author these words belong to, I have not been able to discover, 
although no pains have been spared in the search. They are certainly not extant in 
Plotinus; nor in Aristotle’s books De Anima, and de Sensu et Sensili, wherein this 
argument is elaborately discussed ; nor in those parts of Plato, in which he especially 
treats of the senses, Perhaps they are from Sextus. 
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especial manner, owe its original to the improvement of one par- 
ticular principle of reason, over and besides all the rest; namely, 
that famous axiom, so much talked of amongst the ancients, 


De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti ; ‘ 


That “ nothing can come from nothing, nor go to nothing.” For 
though Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius abused this theorem, 
endeavouring to carry it further than the intention of the first 
Atomists, to the disproving of a divine creation of any thing 
out of nothing by it; “N alice rem a nihilo gigni divinitus un- 
quam ;”° and consequently of a Deity: yet as the meaning of it 
was at first confined and restrained, that “nothing of itself could 
come from nothing nor go to nothing,” or that according to the 
ordinary course of nature (without an extraordinary divine 
power) nothing could be raised from nothing, nor reduced to 
nothing ; it is not only an undoubted rule of reason in itself, but 
it was also the principal original of that atomical physiology, 
which, discarding forms and qualities, acknowledged really nothing 
else in body besides mechanism.°® 

Wherefore it was not in vain, or to no pu , that Laértius 
in the life of Democritus,’ takes notice 7 this as one of his 
Dogmata, pndiy éx rov py dvrog ylvecSat, pnd? sic 7d py Ov POElpe- 
ola, “that nothing was made or generated out of nothing, 
nor corrupted into nothing ;” this being a fundamental poe 
not only of his atheism, but also of that very atomical physiology 
itself, which he pursued. And Epicurus, in his epee to Hero- 
dotus,® plainly fetches the beginning of all his philosophy from 
hence: [Ipwrov piv Sre ovdiv ylverat ix Tov py Svrog, Kal ovdey 
POclperat cig rd py Ov. Ei piv yao tylvero rb éxpatvomevov Ex Tov 
pn Svrog, wav tk wavroc éylver Gv, omeopatwv ye ovdty mpuo- 
Eeduevov’ al ei ePOelosro S& ro adaviZdpuevor tic ro uy Sy, TavTa 
Gv atvoAwAk Ta TOaypaTa, OVK SvTwY TwY tic a dteAdeTo, “ We 
fetch the beginning of our philosophy,” saith he, “ from hence, 
that nothing is made out of nothing or destroyed to nothing; 
for if things were made out of nothing, then every thing might be 


* Persii Sat. 3. v. 84. 

5 Lucret. De Rerum Natura, lib. 1. v. 151. 

* If the ancients so understood this celebrated axiom, it would be the same in sense 
with the well known: “ Nihil fit sine causa.” It is to be regretted, however, that the 
leamed Doctor has not cited some ancient authors, who have given it this. interpreta- 
tion. For I must confess,I have not met with one, who has not attached a more 
extensive meaning a it. os 

Lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 572. 2 ; 
® In Diogenes Lazrtius, lib. 10, segm. 38, 39. p. 619. But at the beginning of this 
passage Dr. Cudworth has added something of his own, intending, I suppose, to 
make its sense more apparent. For the words: Kai ovdty pSeiperat eig rd py by. 
Ei ply yap dyivero 1d ixparvdpevor ix rod ju) dvrog, do not occur in Laertius, who 
here briefly and precisely, but are inserted by the learned Doctor for the sake, 
as I have said, of perspicuity. 
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made out of every thing, neither would there be any need of 
seeda, And if whatsoever is corrupted were destroyed to nothing, 
then all things would at length be brought to nothing.” Liucre- 
tius in like manner, beginning here, insists more largely upon 
those grounds of reason hinted by Epicurus, And first, that 
nothing can be made out of nothing he proves thus: 


Nam si de nihilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus 
Omne genus nasci posset: nil semine egeret : 
E mare primum homines et terra posset oriri 
Squamigerum genus, &c. 

Nec fructus iidem arboribus constare solerent, 
Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia possent. 
Preeterea cur vere rosam, frumenta calore, 
Vites autumno fundi suadente videmus? &c. 
Quod si de nihilo fierent, subit6 exorerentur 
Incerto spatio atque alienis partibus anni. ° 


In like manner he argues, to prove that nothing is corrupted 
into nothing: 
Huc accedit, uti quicque in sua corpora rursum 
Dissolvat natura, neque ad nihilum interimat res: 
Nam ai quid mortale a cunctis partibus esset, 
Ex oculis res queeque repente erepta periret. 
Preterea quecunque vetustate amovet zxtas, 
Si penitus perimit, consumens materiam omnem, 
Unde animale genus generatim in lumina vite 
Redducit Venus? aut redductum Dedala tellus 
Unde alit atque auget ? generatim pabula prebens, &c. '° 
Haud igitur penitus pereunt quecunque videntur, 
Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura ; nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena. ' 


Iu which passages, though it be plain that Lucretius doth not 
immediately drive at atheism, and nothing else, but primarily at 
the establishing of a peculiar kind of atomical physiology, upon 
which indeed these Democritics afterward endeavoured to graft 
atheism; yet to take away that suspicion, we shall in the next 
place show, that generally the other ancient physiologers also, who 
were Theists, did likewise build the structure of their philosophy 
upon the same foundation, that “ nothing can come from nothing, 
nor go to nothing :” as for example, Parmenides, Melissus, Zeno, 
Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Empedocles. Of Parmenides and 
Melissus Aristotle thus writes :* Oddity ob8% yivesSal gacty ovd? 
POcipecSac rwv Svrwy, “They say that no real entity is either 
generated or corrupted,” that is, made anew out of nothing, or 


* Lucret. lib. 1. v. 160, &c. p. 55. In the third verse for e¢ terra we should read 
e terra, asit stands in the most approved copies. In the eighth, the word suadente 
seems harsh, Some read sudante, whether correctly or not I cannot say. These 


verses however, do not run on in continued order in Lucretius, but have several here 
and there intervening. 


19 Id. lib. v, 216. p. 67. 
1 Td. lib. 1. v, 263. p. 78. 
* De Ceelo, lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 668. t. 1. opp. 
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destroyed to nothing. And Simplicius tells us,’ that Parme- 
nides gave a notable reason for the confirmation of this assertion, 
that nothing in nature could be made out of nothing: Airiay row 
Ceivy mwavtwe 2 Svroc ylvecSa ro ytvduevor, Savpaotwe 6 Tap- 
pevidng wpoctlOnxev. brAwWE yao now, ei ék Tov py Svroe, rhe 
H amoKArpwoic tov Tore yevéodal, Ste tyévero, GAXa wy TOSdTEPOY 
i votegov, “ Because if any thing be made out of nothing, then 
there could be no cause, why it should then be made, and 
neither sooner nor later.” Again Aristotle‘ testifies of Xeno- 
phanes and Zeno, that they made this a main principle of their 
philosophy, yn évdeyéoSac yivesSac pndiv 2x pndevdc, “that it 
cannot be, that any thing should be made out of nothing :” And 
of this Xenophanes, Sextus the philosopher tells us,® that he 
held Gre ele wai dowpatog Sede, “that there was but one God, 
and that he was incorporeal,” speaking thus of him: 


Ele Sedg Ev re Seoics cai avOpwroie péytorog, 
“Ovre dépac Ivnrototy opotiog, ovre vonpa. 


Aristotle® also writes in like manner concerning Empedocles : 
“Aravra tavra xaxtivoc éuodoye, Ste &x TOV py GvTOC auhyavdv éort 
yevioSa, 16 te Gv GEdAAVoIat avyvuroy Kal appnkxrov. “ Empe- 
docles acknowledges the very same with other philosophers, 
that it is impossible any thing should Le made out of nothing, or 
poe into nothing.” And as for Anaxagoras, it is sufficiently 

own to all, that his Homcomeria, or doctrine of similar atoms, 
(which was a certain spurious kind of atomism) was nothing but 
a superstructure made upon this foundation. Besides all which, 
Aristotle’ pronounces universally concerning the ancient phy- 
siologers without any exception, that they agreed in this one 
thing: [epi rairncg duoyvwpovovat tig 8dEne of wept ait ore 
Td -yeyvopevoy ek uy Svtwy ylyvecSa adévarov, “ The physiologers 


generally agree in thia,” laying it down for a grand foundation, 


? Comm. in Libros Physic. Aristotel. f. 22. b. ed. Grace. 

* De Xenophane, Gorgia et Zenone, cap. 1. p. 834. t. 2. opp. But Aristotle attri- 
butes this opinion to Xenophanes alone in this passage, and not to Parmenides likewise. 

§ Dr. Cudworth was here led into a mistake by Henry Stephens, who in his Poesis 
Philosophica, p. 36. where he states this opinion of Xenophanes concerning the Deity, 
and produces the verses which contain it, tells us, that he had borrowed them from 
Sextus the philosopher, by whom he undoubtedly means Sextus Empiricus. But 
though this latter writer in his Pyrrhon. Hypotypos, lib. 1. cap 33. p. 59. givesa 
large account of Xenophanes’ opinion concerning God, yet we do not find in any part 
of his writings what is quoted from him by Stephens, who should have cited to that 
purpose Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 14. p.714. They are translated 
by Potter as follows : 


Maximus idem hominum ac superum Deus unicus ille est, 
Quem mortalis homo non mente aut corpore reddat. 


® De Xenophane, Gorgia et Zenone, cap. 2. p. 836. t. 2. opp. The last words, 
however, are not Aristotle's, but those of Empedocles himself, two of whose verses 
Aristotle quotes. 

7 Physicor. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. t. 1. opp. 
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“that it is impossible, that any thing should be made out of 
nothing.” And again he calls this cowny dd€av rav dvomor, 
«the common opinion of naturalists ;” intimating also, that they 
concluded it the greatest absurdity that any physiologer could 
be guilty of, to lay down such principles, as from whence it 
would follow, that any real entity in nature did come from 
nothing, and go to nothing.® 

Now it may well be supposed, that all these ancient physiolo- 
gers (the most of which were also Theists) did not keep such a 
stir about this business for nothing; and therefore we are inthe 
next place to show, what it was that they drove at in it. And 
we do affirm, that one thing, which they all aimed at, who in- 
sisted upon the forementioned principle, was the establishi 
some atomical physiology or other, but most of them at a 
as takes away all forms and qualities of bodies, (as entities 
really distinct from the matter and substance) and resolves all 
into mechanism and fancy. For it is plain, that if the forms and 
qualities of bodies be entities really distinct from the substance, 
and its various modifications, of figure, site, and motion, that 
then in all the changes and transmutation: of nature, all the 
generations and alterations of body, (those forms and qualities 
being supposed to have no real existence any where before) 
something must of necessity be created or produced miraculously 
out of nothing; as likewise reduced into nothing in the corrup- 
tions of them, they having no being any where afterward. As 
for example; whenever a candle is but lighted or kindled into 
a flame, there must needs be a new form of fire, and new quali- 
ties of light and heat, really distinct from the matter and sub- 
stance, produced of nothing, that is, created; and the same again 
reduced into nothing, or annihilated, when the flame is extin- 
guished. Thus, when water is but congealed at any time into 
into snow, hail, or ice, and when it is again dissolved; when wax 
is by liquefaction made soft and transparent, and changed to 


§ Not only those mentioned by Dr. Cudworth, but almost all the ancient physiolo- 
gers, held nothing to} be more true than this dogma: ‘Ex nihilo nihil fieri.” Those 
who wish to see more passages of the ancient philosophers on this subject may consult 
Pet. Gassendus, Physices sect. 1. lib, 3. cap. 1. p. 232. t. 1. opp. Thom. Gatakerus, 
Ad Marci Antonini, lib. 4. sec. 4. p. 98, and the most learned Jac. Bruckerus in Job. 
Georgii Schelhornii Amenitat. litterar. t. 8. p. 304. Dr. Cudworth’s principal aim 
here is to wipe off the stain of impiety from those, who maintained this axiom to be 
the foundation of all natural philosophy. He therefore produces those philosophers 
only, whose religion and piety he considered to be certain and unquestionable. Being 
wholly bent upon showing, that the supporters of atomism are not opposed to religion, 
and having laid it down that their doctrine is based upon the principle: ‘“‘ Ex nihilo 
nihil fit,” he therefore thinks it necessary to undertake the defence of this also, and to 
prove by examples, that it was maintained by men who are free from all suspicion of 
being ill-affected towards the Deity. For my part, however, I am disposed to consider 
the whole of this vindication unnecessary ; for there is no one, I am persuaded, so foolish 
as to assert, that the dogma could only have been held by those, who discarded God 
and all religion. 
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most of our senses; when the same kind of nourishment taken 
in by animals is turned into blood, milk, flesh, bones, nerves, and 
all the other similar parts ; when that which was in the form of 
bright flame, appears in the form of dark smoke; and that which 
was in the form of vapour, in the form of rain or water, or the 
like: I say, that in all these mutations of bodies, there must 
needs be something made out of nothing. But that in all the 
Protean transformations of nature, which happen continually, 
there should be real entities thus perpetually produced out of 
nothing and reduced to nothing, seemed to be so great a paradox 
to the ancients, that they could by no means admit of it. Be- 
cause, as we have already declared, first they concluded it clearly 
impossible by reason, that any real entity should of itself rise 
out of nothing; and secondly, they thought it very absurd to 
bring God upon the stage, with his miraculous extraordinary 
power, perpetually at every turn; as also, that every thing 
might be made out of every thing, and there would be no cause 
in nature for the production of one thing rather than another, 
and at this time rather than that, if they were miraculously made 
out of nothing. Wherefore they sagaciously apprehended, that 
there must needs be some other mystery or intrigue of nature in 
this business, than was commonly dreamed of, or suspected; 
which they concluded to be this, that in all these transformations 
there were no such real entities of forms and qualities distinct 
from the matter, and the various disposition of its parts, in 
of figure, site, and motion (as is vulgarly supposed) pro- 
duced and destroyed; but that all these feats were done, either 
by the concretion and secretion of actually inexistent parts, or 
ales by the different modifications of the same pre-existent 
matter, or the insensible parts thereof. ‘This only being added 
hereunto, that from those different modifications of the small par- 
ticles of bodies, (they being not so distinctly perceived by our 
senses) there are begotten in us certain confused phasmata or 
phantasmata, apparitions, fancies, and passions, as of light and 
colours, heat and cold, and the like, which are those things, that 
are vulgarly mistaken for real qualities existing in the bodies 
without us; whereas indeed there is nothing absolutely in the 
bodies themselves like to those fantastic ideas that we have of 
them ; and yet they are wisely contrived by the author of nature 
for the adorning and embellishing of the corporeal world to us. 
So that they conceived, bodies were to be considered two 
manner of ways, either as they are absolutely in themselves, or 
else as they are relatively to us: and as they are absolutely in 
themselves, that so there never was any entity, really distinct 
from the substance, produced in them out of nothing, nor cor- 
rupted or destroyed to nothing, but only the accidents and modi- 
fications altered. Which accidents and modifications are no 
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entities really distinct from their substance; forasmuch as the 
same body may be put into several shapes and figures, and the 
same man may successively stand, sit, kneel, and walk, without 
the production of any new entities really distinct from the sub- 
stance of his body. So that the generations, corruptions, and 
alterations of inanimate bodies are not terminated in the pro- 
duction or destruction of any substantial forms, or real entities 
distinct from the substance, but only in different modifications of 
it. But secondly, as bodies are considered relatively to us, that 
so besides their different modifications and mechanical alterations, 
there are also different fancies, seemings, and apparitions begotten 
in us from them: which unwary and unekalfal philosophers 
mistake for absolute forms and qualities in bodies themselves. 
And thus they concluded, that all the phenomena of inanimate 
bodies, and their various transformations, might be clearly re- 
solved into these two things; partly something that is real and 
absolute in bodics themselves, which is nothing but their different 
mechanism, or disposition of parts in respect of figure, site, and 
motion; and part] gutta that is fantastical in the sentient. 
That the atomical physiology did emerge after this manner 
from that principle of reason, that nothing comes from nothing, 
nor goes to nothing, might be further convinced from the testi- 
mony of Aristotle,9 writing thus concerning it: "Ex rov ylveola 
g adXjAwy ravavrla EvuTinpyev aoa’ ei yap wav TO yiwopeEvoy 
avaykn ylveaBat, 7) 2 Svtwv 7 2E py dvtwv" robrwv SE ro piv ek pH 
évtwy ylvecba adéivarov, rept yap tatbtng Spoyvwyovovsr Tic 
OdEn¢g amavreg of wept Picewe’ ro Aorrdy Hde oupPaiverv &€ 
avaykne tvopicav’ 2 dvtwy piv cal évuTapydsvrwv ylveoOa, da 
62 opixpdtynta Tov oykwy if avacOyrwv npiv, “ The ancient 
physiologers concluded, that because contraries were made out of 
one another, that therefore they were before (one way or other) 
inexistent; arguing in this manner, that if whatsoever be made, 
must needs be made out of something or out of nothing, and this 
latter,” that any thing should be made out of nothing “ is im- 
possible, according to the general consent of all the ancient phy- 
siologers ; then it follows of necessity, that all corporeal things 
are made or generated out of things that were really before and 
inexistent, though by reason of the smallness of their bulks they 
were insensible to us.” Where Aristotle plainly intimates, that 
all the ancient philosophers, whosoever canistel upon this prin- 
ciple, that nothing comes from, nor goes to nothing, were one 


® These words are taken from Physicor. lib. 1. cap.5. p.451. ©The’ worthy 
Doctor, however, has made a mistake. He interprets the passage, as if Aristotle had 
shown therein, in what manner all the ancient physiologers arrived at the atomic form 
of philosophy. But those who examine Aristotle will understand the matter dif- 
ferently. For he speaks only of Anaxagoras and of the probable reasons, that led him 
to introduce the so-called homaomeria. 
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way or other atomical, and did resolve all corporeal things into 
Syxouc rivag Oia Tv opepurynra avaoOijrovc jyiv, “ certain 
molecule or corpuscula, which by reason of their smallness were 
insensible to us,” that is, into atoms. But yet there was a dif- 
ference between these atomista, forasmuch as Anaxagoras was 
such an atomist, as did notwithstanding hold forms and qualities 
really distinct from the mechanical modifications of bodies. For 
he not being able (as it seems) well to understand that other 
atomical physiology of the ancients, that, exploding qualities, 
solved all corporeal phenomena by mechanism and fancy; and 
yet acknowledging, that that principle of theirs, which they went 
upon, must needs be true, that nothing could of itself come 
from nothing nor go to nothing, framed a new kind of atomology 
of his own, in supposing the whole corporeal world or mass of 
matter to consist of similar atoms, that is, such as were originally 
endued with all those different forms and qualities that are vul- 
garly conceived to be in bodies, some pony some fleshy, some 

ery, some watery, some white, some black, some bitter, some 
sweet, and the like, so that all bodies whatsoever had some of all 
sorts of these atoms (which are in a manner infinite) specifically 
differing from one another in them: [lay év wavri pepiytat, didre 
wav éx wavrog ylverat, palvecOac d2 Staptoovra, kai tpocayopevec Oar 
trepa dAAnAwy éx rov padtora Urepéxovrog dia TO TARSOC ev Ty 
plEa ray drelowv, &c., “ That all things were in every thing 
mingled together, because they saw, that every thing was made 
every thing; but that things seemed to differ from one another, 
and were denominated to be this or that, from those atoms, which 
are most predominant in the mixture, by reason of their multi- 
plicity.”. Whence he concluded, that all the generations, cor- 
ruptions, and alterations of bodies were made by nothing but the 
concretions and secretions of inexistent and pre-existent atoms, of 
different forms and qualities, without the production of any new 
form and quality out of nothing, or the reduction of any into 
nothing. ‘This very account Aristotle gives of the Anaxagorean 


10 These also@re from Physic. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. as wellas what follows a little 
after concerning Anaxagoras. Of this philosopher's opinion I shall say nothing, but 
shall notice two other points that occurred to me in reading this part. I. Few will be 
persuaded by the worthy author, that Anaxagoras framed a doctrine of his own, because 
his understanding was too weak to comprehend the atomic physiology. All that we 
are told of him proves, that he was by no means so dull of apprehension. It is moet 
probable, rather, that this most acute man, having clearly seen that the theory of atoms 
could not account for all the phenomena of nature, devised a new system in order to 
remove the difficulties which lay in the way of that theory. II. To say that no other 
physiologer, either before or since Anaxagoras, attributed qualities to atoms, is perhaps 
too bold an assertion. I am not aware, indeed, whether many of the ancient phy- 
siologers approved of the whole of Anaxagoras’ doctrine or not: but that any of those, 
that we know of as having devoted themselves to natural philosophy before Democritus 
and Leucippus, divested atoms of all qualities, is, it appears to me, exceedingly doubtful, 
Possibly those who rend what we have remarked above concerning Empedocles and 
others will coincide im our view. 
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hypothesis : ”Eoue "Avataydpac ottrwe areioa olySivat ra ororysia, 
dia To UroAauBaverv, Thy Kony SdEnv tov gyoxwr vat adrySi, 
we OU ylvopuévou ovdevdc ék TOU pH SvToc, “ Anaxagoras seemeth 
therefore to make infinite atoms endued with several forms and 
qualities to be the elements of bodies, because he supposed that 
common opinion of physiologers to be true, that nothing is made 
of nothing.” But all the other. ancient physiologers that were 
before Anaxagoras, and likewise those after him, who insisting 
upon the same principle of nothing coming from nothing did not 
Anaxagorize, as Empedocles, Democritus, and Protagoras, must 
needs make Gyxouvc dvopuolove, dissimilar molecule, and ardpuouc 
dmofovc, atoms unformed and unqualified, otherwise than by 
magnitude, figure, and motion, to be the principles of bodies, and 
cashiering forms and qualities (as real entities distinct from the 
matter) resolve all corporeal phenomena into mechanism and 
fancy. Because, if no real entity can come from nothing, nor go 
to nothing, then one of these two things is absolutely necessary, 
that either these corporeal forms and qualities, being real entities 
distinct from the matter, should exist before generations and 
after corruptions, in certain insensible atoms originally such, ac- 
cording to the Anaxagorean doctrine; or else, that they should 
not be-real entities distinct from the matter, but only the dif- 
ferent modifications and mechanisms of it, together with different 
fancies. And thus we have made it evident, that the genuine 
atomical physiology did spring originally from this principle of 
reason, that no real entity does of. itself come from nothing, nor 
go to nothing.! 

XXIX. Now we shall in the next place show, how this very 
same principle of reason, which induced the ancients to reject 
substantial forms and qualities of bodies, and to physiologize 
atomically, led them also unavoidably to assert incorporeal sub- 
stances; and that the souls of men and animals were such, 
neither generated nor corrupted. ‘They had argued against sub- 
stantial forms and qualities, as we have showed, in this manner, 
that since the forms and qualities of bodies are supposed by all 


1 Every one will admit the acuteness and intellectual vigour displayed in this expo- 
sition of the origin of the atomic philosophy. But, I. some, I imagine, will think, that 
the matter might have been set forth more briefly and in a manner better adapted to 
the understanding of readers, or will complain perhaps of occasional repetitions of what 
had already been stated. II. Others possibly will accuse the learned Doctor of incon- 
sistency. He proposed to himself to show, that that well-known principle of reason ; 
Ex nihilo nihil fit, led the ancients to resolve the whole nature of things into unqua- 
lified atoms ; but he sometimes speaks, as though he thought, that they adopted and 
thus strenuously maintained this principle for the sake merely of being able 

the more easily to defend the atomic doctrine. But if this were true, then atomism did 
not emanate from this dogma, but the dogma itself from atomism. But any one who 
fairly weighs and examines the whole will acknowledge, that this inconsistency is to be 
looked for in the style and modes of expression rather than in the thing itself. The 
worthy author is sufficiently consistent as regards the main question, although he 
appears to contradict himself in the manner of treating it. ; 
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to be generated and corrupted, made anew out of nothing and 
destroyed to nothing, that therefore they could not be real 
entities distinct from the substance of matter, but only different 
modifications of it in respect of figure, site, and motion, causing 
different sensations in us; and were all to be resolved into me- 
chanism and fancy. For as for that conceit of Anaxagoras, of pre- 
existent and t-existent atoms, endued with all those several 
forms and qualities of bodies ingenerably and incorruptibly; it was 
nothing but an adulteration of the genuine atomi hilosophy, 
and a mere dream of his, in which very few followed fim. And 
now they argue contrariwise for the souls of men and animals, in 
this manner ; because they are plainly real entities distinct from 
the substance of matter and its modification, and men and brutes 
are not mere machines, neither can life and cogitation, sense and 
consciousness, reason and understanding, appetite and will, ever 
result from magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, that therefore 
ea are not corporeally generated and corrupted, as the forms 
qualities of bodies are. ‘Adsvarov yivesSal ri ix pndevoc 
wpourapyovroc, “ It is impossible for a real entity to be made 
or generated from nothing paride 2 Now there is nothing 
of soul and mind, reason an understanding, nor indeed of cogi- 
tation and life, contained in the modifications and mechanism of | 
bodies ; and therefore to make soul and mind to rise out of body 
whensoever a man is generated, would be plainly to make a real 
entity to come out of nothing, which is impossible. I say, 
because the forms and qualities of bodies are generated and cor- 
rupted, made and unmade, in the ordinary course of nature, 
therefore they concluded, that they were not real entities distinct 
from the substance of body and its various modifications: but 
because soul and mind is plainly a real entity distinct from the 
substance of body, its modification and mechanism; that there- 
fore it was not a thing generated and corrupted, made and un- 
made, but such as a being of its own, a substantial thing by 
itself. Real entities and substances are not generated and cor- 

rupted, but only modifications. 
ore these ancients apprehended, that there was a great 
difference betwixt the souls of men and animals and the forms 
and qualities of other inanimate bodies, and consequently be- 
twixt their several productions: forasmuch as in the generation 
of inanimate bodies there is no real entity acquired distinct from 
the substance of the thing itself, but only a peculiar modification 
of it. The form of stone, or of timber, of blood, flesh, and bone, 
and such other natural bodies generated, is no more a distinct 
substance or entity from the matter, than the form of a house, 
stool, or table is: there is no more new entity acquired in the 
generation of natural bodies, than there is in the production of 
artificial ones. When water is turned into vapour, candle into 
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flame, flame into smoke, grass into milk, blood, and bones, there 
is no more miraculous production of something out of nothing, 
than when wool is made into cloth, or flax into linen; when a 
rude and unpolished stone is hewn into a beautiful statue; when 
brick, timber, and mortar, that lay together before disorderly, is 
brought into the form of a stately palace; there being nothing 
neither in one nor other of these, but only a different disposition 
and modification of pre-existent matter. Which matter of the 
universe is always substantially the same, and neither more nor 
less, but only Proteanly transformed into different shapes. Thus. 
we see, that the generation of all inanimate bodies is nothing but 
the change of accidents and modifications, the substance being 
really the same both before and after. But in the generations of 
men and animals, besides the new disposition of the parts of 
matter and its organization, there is also the acquisition and con- 
junction of another real entity or substance distinct from the 
matter, which could not be generated out of it, but must needs 
come into it some other way. Though there be no substantial 
difference between a stately fous or palace standing, and all the 
materials of the same ruinated and demolished, but only a dif- 
ference of accidents and modifications ; yet between a living man 
and a dead carcase, there is besides the accidental modification of 
the body, another substantial difference, there being a substantial 
soul and incorporeal inhabitant dwelling in the one and acting of 
it, which the other is now deserted of. And it is very observ- 
able, that Anaxagoras’ himself, who made bony and fleshy atoms, 
hot and cold, red and green, and the like, which he supposed to 
exist before generations and after corruptions, always immutably 
the same (that so nothing might come from nothing and go to 
nothing), yet he did not make any animalish atoms sensitive and 
rational. The reason whereof could not be, because he did not 
think sense and understanding to be as real entities as hot and 
cold, red and green; but because they could not be supposed to 
be corporeal forms and qualities, but must needs belong to 
another substance that was incorporeal. And therefore Anaxa- 
goras could not but acknowledge, that all souls and lives did pre- 
exist and post-exist by themselves, as well as those corporeal forms 
and qualities, in his similar atoms. 

XXX. And now it is already manifest, that from the same 
principle of reason before-mentioned, that nothing of itself can 
come from nothing nor go to nothing, the ancient philosophers 
were induced likewise to assert the soul’s immortality, together 
with its incorporeity or distinctness from the body. No sub- 


* We have abundance of authority from Aristotle, De Anima lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5.t.2. 
and Metaphys. lib.1. cap. 3. t.4. p. 266. that Anaxagoras gave to animals;a soul 
distinct from the atoms of which he supposed them to be compounded. 


a 
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stantial entity ever vanisheth of itself into nothing; for if it did, 
then in length of time all might come to be nothing. But the 
soul is a substantial entity, really distinct from the body, and not 
the mere modification of it; and therefore, when a man dies, his 
soul must still remain and continue to have a being somewhere 
else in the universe. All the changes that are in nature are 
either accidental transformations and different modifications 
of the same substance, or else they are conjunctions and 
separations, or anagrammatical transpositions of things in the 
universe ; the substance of the whole remaining always entirely 
thesame. The generation and corruption of inanimate bodies is 
but like the making of a house, stool or table, and the unmaking 
or marring of them again; either different modifications of one 
and the same substance, or else divers mixtures and separations, 
concretions and secretions. And the generation and corruption 
of animals is likewise nothing but 





Mikeg re duddAakic re pryévrwy, « : 


“ The conjunction of: souls together with such particular bodies, 
and the separation of them again from one another,” and go as it 
were the anagrammatical transposition of them in the universe. 
That soul and life that is now fled and gone from a lifeless car- 
case, is only a loss to that particular body or compages of matter, 
which by means thereof is now disanimated ; but it is no loss to 


the whole, it beimg but transposed in the universe, and lodged 
somewhere else.* 


- 


3 J. If Dr. Cudworth had affirmed merely, that some ancient atomic philosophers 
might possibly have reasoned as we do at this day: “ In matter there is nothing but 
form, motion, and site ; but sense, consciousness, reason, understanding, cannot result 
from form, site, and motion ; therefore there is necessarily something in man altogether 
distinct from matter,”’ no one could have found fault therewith ; for the ancients had the 
use of the same faculty of reason as ourselves. But the broad assertion, that they did 
in fact so reason, few will admit without evidence. II. He assumes what is subject to con- 
troversy, that every one of the ancient physiologers held the nature of things to be 
compounded of atoms destitute of all form and quality. ILI. He contends, that all 
who formerly supposed souls to exist after death were led into this opinion from a belief 
in the atomic theory. But who is not aware, that many who held the immortality of 
souls were totally opposed tothis doctrine? Dr. Cudworth does not think proper to 
rank Plato among the supporters of atomism ; and yet he maintained that souls, are 
not annihilated, and must therefore have been drawn into this opinion from other 
reasons. IV. If the transition from the atomic physiology to the immortality of souls 
be so easy, how did it happen that none formerly were more adverse to this dogma, 
that those who acquired the greatest celebrity as atomists? Epicurus, Leucippus, 
Democritus, and the other supporters of atoms, we all know, made souls to perish. 
And how is this to be reconciled with the learned Doctor's position, that no man in his 
senses could be a supporter of atomism and yet deny the soul's immortality ? 
V. Finally ; I can very well understand indeed, how any one who leaves nothing to 
matter except motion, figure, and site, may by reasoning easily come to the conclusion, 
that there is something in man distinct from matter and body ; but if I am not mis- 
taken, a part of the process is still wanting before he can arrive at the immortality of 
souls, For the chain of connexion between the two does not appear to be very complete : 
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XXXI. It is also further evident, that this same pninciple, 
which thus led the ancients to hold the soul’s immortality, or its 
future permanency after death, must needs determine them like- 
wise to maintain its mpovmraptc, or pre-existence, and conse- 
quently its nerevowpudrwore, or transmigration. For that which 
did pre-exist before the generation of any animal, and was then 
somewhere else, must needs transmigrate into the body of that 
animal where now it is. But as for that other transmigration of 
human souls into the bodies of brutes, though it cannot be denied 
but that many of these ancients admitted it also, yet Timsus 
Locrus,* and divers others of the Pythagorcans, rejected it, any 
otherwise than as it might be taken for an allegorical description 
of that beastly transformation that is made of men’s souls by 
vice. Aristotle tells us again, agreeably to what was declared 
before, Sri paAdcora pobobpevor dueréAnoav of wadaol Td ee pNdEvor 
ylvecSal ri mpoimapxovroc, “That the ancient phi 
were afraid of nothing more, than this one thing, that any thing 
should be made out of nothing pre-existent:” and therefore, they 
must needs conclude, that the souls of all animals p 1 
before their generations. And indeed it is a thing very well 
known, that, according to the sense of philosophers, these two 
things were always included together in that one opinion of the 
soul’s immortality, namely its pre-existence as well as its post- 
existence. Neither was there ever any of the ancients before 
Christianity, that held the soul’s future permanency after 
death, who did not likewise assert its pre-existence; they 
clearly perceiving, that if it were once granted, that the soul was 
generated, it could never be proved but that it might be also cor- 
rupted. And therefore, the assertors of the acer sagkesn | 
commonly begun here; first, to prove its pre-existénce, p - 
ing thence afterward to establish its permanency after death. 
This is the method used in Plato :°*H»y ov huey n Puyn moiv tv 
TWde TH AvIowmlvy cde yevéaIat, Wore kal rabry aBavardy te 


“ There is something in us distinct from body, therefore there is something in us immor- 
tal.”” What law, indeed, of reason or nature compels us to believe, that every thing which 
is apart from groeser matter or can be separated from body, is also immortal and eternal ? 

* See his treatise De Anima Mundi et Natura, in Thom. Galei Scriptores Mytho- 
logic. p. 566. Chalcidius, In Timzum Platonis, cap. 196. p. 349. 350. understands the 
same of Plato. I pass over several others, who, it is well known, have interpreted what 
is taught by Plato and Pythagoras concerning the transmigration of souls into brute 
animals in a moral sense, and have referred it to the imitation of the vices which are 
found in beasts. 

5 De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 704. tom. 1. opp. 

* This is the reasoning of Socrates in Plato's Phedo. p. 382. He thus argues: “ As 
our souls so readily comprehend and retain what is explained to them, it necessarily 
follows, that they possess innate notions of things. Therefore, undoubtedly, they were 
imbued with these notions in some other life before they descended into these bodies. 
Consequently, souls existed before they were united to bodies. If this be true, it ™ 
probable also that they are immortal.” 
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touev 4 Wuy7 elvac: “Our soul was somewhere, before it came 
to exist in this present human form, and from thence it appears 
to be immortal, and such as will subsist after death.” And the 
chief demonstration of the soul’s pre-existence to the ancicnts 
before Plato was this, because it is an entity really distinct from 
body or matter and the modifications of it; and no real- substan- 


tial entity can either spring of itself out of nothing, or be made 
out of any other substance distinct from it, because nothing can be 


made éx undevic évuTapyavroc 7 mpoundpxovroc: “from nothing 
either in-existing or pre-existing ;” all natural generations being 
but the various dispositions and modifications of what was before 
existent in the universe. But there was nothing of soul and 
mind in-existing and pre-existing in body before, there bein 

nothing of life and cogitation in itude, figure, site, an 

motion. Wherefore this must needs be, not a thing made or 
generated, as corporeal forms and qualities are, but such as hath 
a being in nature ingenerably and incorruptibly. The mechanism 
of human body was a rea, gaia and generated, it being only a 
different modification of what was before existent, and having no 
new entity in it distinct from the substance: and the totum or 
compesitum of a man or animal may be said to be generated and 
corrupted, in regard of the union and disunion, conjunction and 
separation of those two parts, the soul and body. But the soul 
itself, according to these principles, is neither a thing generable 
nor corruptible, but was as welt before the generation, and will be 
after the deaths and corruptions of men, as the substance of 
their body, which is supposed by all to have been from the first 
creation, and no part of it to be annihilated or lost after death, 
but only scattered and dispersed in the universe. Thus the 
ancient atomists concluded, that souls and lives being substantial 
entities by themselves, were all of them as old as any other sub- 
stance in the universe, and as the whole mass of matter, and 
every smallest atom of it is: that is, they who maintained the 
eternity of the world, did consequently assert also eternitatem 
animorum (as Cicero calls it) the eternity of souls and minds.7 


7 I scarcely know how this is to be understood. I. The learned Doctor lays down 
two classes of philosophers prior to the birth of Christ; one affirming, the other denying 
the world to be eternal. But if we except the Jews, I am not aware of any ancient 
philosopher who maintained the latter position. All seem to me to have acknowledged 
the eternity of the world ; but they differed in this alone,—that some, as Aristotle, held 
both the form and matter of this globe to be eternal ; others, with Plato at their head, 
only the matter to be eternal and the form to have been framed by God. II. But 
supposing his distinction of those who affirmed or denied the eternity of the world to be 
understood in this way, still all will not be made plain. What opinions those, who 
with Aristotle supposed the form as well as the matter to be eternal, entertained of 
souls and their nature, is very doubtful and obscure. Nor are arguments wanting to 
those who consider, that the Peripatetica did not hold souls to be self-existent and incor- 
poreal substances. But as to such as conceived the matter only and not the form 
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But they, who conceived the world to have had a temporary 
beginning or creation, held the coevity of all souls with it, and 
would by no means be induced to think, that every atom of 
senseless matter and particle of dust had such a privilege and 
pre-eminency over the souls of men and animals, as to be the 
senior to them. Synesius, though a Christian, yet having been 
educated in this philosophy, could not be induced by the hopes of 
a bishopric to stifle or dissemble this sentiment of his mind:* 
"Andre rv Wuyi, ob« a&twow ror? owparoc vorepoyevy voulZev, 
** | shall never be persuaded to think my soul to be younger than 
my body.” But such, it seems, was the temper of those times, 
that he was not only dispensed withal as to this, but also as to 
another heterodoxy of his concerning the resurrection.9 


also of the world to be eternal, it is notorious, that they derived souls from God himeelf 
and held them to be particles of the divine essence, which God had sent down inte 
earthly bodies to atone for some sin heretofore committed. Hence, they did not believe 
souls to have then been born for the first time, when God gave form to rude and undi- 
gested matter, but to have existed like God himself*from everlasting. 

8 So Synesius expresses himself, Epistola 105. p. 249. opp. But before the period 
of the controversy concerning Origen, Christians were at liberty to think as they liked 
respecting the origin of the soul. When once, however, these disputes were raised about 
Origen, who evidently held souls to have existed before the birth of bodies, this liberty 
was taken away and a stigma attached to those who professed such sentiments. It is 
unquestionable, however, that teachers of the greatest note, both before and since 
Origen, have favoured this doctrine. For an array of testimonies see Henr. Morus, 
Prefat. ad Opera Philosophiea, sect. 18, &c. p. 20. and Leo Allatius, Note ad 
Methodii Symposion, p. 96. &c. 

® I shall not repeat what I have remarked a little above, nor shall I advert to its 
being very uncertain, whether any of the ancients concluded as the learned Doctor here 
supposes; but I shall say a few words touching the whole matter in question. The 
Doctor supposes the atomic doctrine to have led the ancients into a belief in the pre 
existence of souls before the birth of bodies and their transmigrations through many 
bodies. But I consider it to be beyond doubt, that many of them made the origin of 
the souls to be more ancient than the bodies and discoursed of their various migrations, 
who either were totally unacquainted with or like Plato repudiated the doctrine of 
Democritus. Besides, I confess myself altogether at a loss to discover, why be who 
refers all things to atoms should necessarily believe also, that souls existed before the 
bodies were born and that they pass from time to time into new bodies. For granting 
that an atomist may by a train of reasoning arrive at the conclusion, that the thinking 
power in us is a substance which has nothing in common with the matter and body it 
inhabits, yet what necessity does this doctrine impose on him of acknowledging this 
substance which he sees to be distinct from body, to be not only immortal but also 
antecedent to the body ? I see no reason, indeed, why he may not consider the soul, 
although compounded of atoms, to be created by God at the time when the body is 
produced. But what should induce him to suppose, that this soul is always entering 
into new bodies ? What necessary connexion is there inthis: “There are atoms ; there- 
fore we must believe that souls, like Ulysses, are perpetually wandering, and on leaving 
one body pass into another ?” Plato certainly in proving the existence of souls before the 
bodies drew his arguments, not from atoms, but from innate ideas. For in his Phedo, 
p. 382. opp. he makes Socrates reason thus; “‘ The forms and species of things are innate 
in souls, therefore they must necessarily have lived in some other state, and that which we 
call to learn is nothing but remembering and recollecting.” Others have come to the 
same opinion by a different road. On carefully weighing the opinions and dogmas of 
the ancients, among other things which I pass over for the present, the following appears 
to me to be the origin of the opinion respecting the existence of souls before the 
bodies, The ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, and almost all the eastern nations believed, 
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XX AIT. It is already plain also, that this doctrine of the ancient 
atomists concerning the immateriality and immortality, the pre- 
existence and post-existence of souls, was not confined by them to 
human souls only, but extended universally to all souls and lives 
whatsoever; it being a thing that was hardly ever called into 
doubt or question by any before Cartesius,'° ehether the souls of 
brutes had any sense, cogitation or consciousness in them or no. 
Now all life, sense, and cogitation was undoubtedly concluded by 
them to be an entity really distinct from the substance of body, 
and not the mere modification, motion, or mechanism of it; life 
and mechanism being two distinct ideas of the mind, which cannot 
be confounded together. Wherefore they resolved, that all lives 
and souls whatsoever, which now are in the world, ever were from 
the first beginning of it, and ever will be; that there will be no 
new ones produced, which are not already, and have not always 


that the administration, care, and guidance of human affairs is entrusted by God to 
certain genii, the Deity himself having retired from the troublesome office ; which 
opinion was adopted by Plato, sce De Legibus, lib. 4. p. 597. and elsewhere, and, 
shall I say it? by those Christians also whose authority stood pre-eminently high. 
Consult Athenagoras, Apologiz pro Christianis, cap. 29, p. 97, 98. and Justin M. 
Apologiaw 1. cap. 5. p. 44. Those, however, who supposed the soul to be immortal 
and distinct from body, justly considered the framing of so noble and excellent a sub- 
stance to be far above the powers of the genii, and conceived therefore that a work of 
such magnitude was to be ascribed to God himself. But God, as they supposed, having 
yesigned the superintendence of human affairs after creating the world, there was 
nothing Jeft for them, therefore, but to assert that he produced all souls from himself 
anterior to the creation. It still remained to be explained, how God consistently with 
his own benignity and goodness, could have immured substances so noble and excellent 
in such wretched and miserable bodies. To meet this difficulty, it being necessary to 
show that this was done through the fault of the souls and not of God, they therefore 
inculcated, that the souls had sinned, and being deprived of their wings were consigned 
by him to the prison of the body, in order to suffer the punishment of crimes by which 
they had offended him. The transition from hence to the doctrine of transmigration 
was easy and straightforward. In the first place, it was past belief, that the number of 
souls contaminated with crimes against God should be equal to that of all the men who 
had lived since the creation, who were then living, and who were about to live hereafter ; 
and this would necessarily seem so much the more unreasonable to the nations we are 
speaking of, inasmuch as the age they assigned to the world wus almoet incalculable ; 
See Jac. Perizonius, Antiquitates Aigyptiace, cap. 2, p. 14, &c. Therefore, reason 
itself demanded, that a certain and definite number of souls should be fixed upon, as 
having sinned against the majesty of God, and as wandering to and fro on the earth. 
Secondly, they could not prevail upon themselves to consider it compatible with the 
divine goodness to condemn particles of its own nature to such miseries for an infinite 
period ; hence, they were obliged to admit, that a return to God was open to souls duly 
purified ; but as they saw, that most souls think of nothing less than of their own purga- 
tion, that, on the contrary, they are sunk in vice and continually contracting fresh pol- 
lution, they therefore decreed a longer banishment to them, and taught that souls, on 
being released from one body, immediately pass into another, until they have put off 
all deformity and wiped away the stains offensive to God. In short, in what manner 
soever the ancients may have arrived at these dogmas, this I consider certain, that few 
indeed, if any, were led into them from atomism. But compare sect. 34, where the 
learned Doctor states his own opinion more explicitly. 

0 This ought not to be taken without limitation. For it is agreed among the 
leamed men of this day, that the main part of what Cartesius maintained concerning 
brute animals had already occurred to others before him. See Bayle, Diction. Histor. 
et Critique. tom. 3. artic. Pereira, p. 2231. &c. 
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been, nor any of those, which now are, destroyed, any more than 
the substance of any matter will be created or annihilated. So 
that the whole system of the created universe, consisting of body, 
and particular incorporeal substances or: souls, in the successive 
generations and corruptions or deatlia of men:and other animals 
was, according to them, really nothing else, but one and the same 
thing perpetually anagrammatized, or but like many different 
syllables and words variously and successively composed out of 

e same pre-existent elements or letters... | 

XXXHL We have now declared, how the same principle of 
reason, which made the ancient physiologers to become Atomista, 
must needs induce them also to be Incorporealists; how the 
same thing, which persuaded them, that corporeal forms were no 
real entities distinct from the substance of the body, but only the 
different modifications and mechanism of it, convinced them like- 
wise, that all cogitative beings, all souls and lives whatsoever, 
were ingenerable and incorruptible, and as well pre-~existent 
before the generations of particular animals, as post-existent after 
their deaths and corruptions. Nothing now remains but only 
to show more particularly, that it was de facto thus; that ‘the 
same persons did from this principle (that nothing can come from 
nothing and go to nothing) both atomize in their physiology, 
taking away all substantial forms and qualities, and 
theologize or incorporealize, agserting souls to be a substance 
really distinct from matter avd immortal, as also to pre-exist. 
And this we shall do from Empedocles, and first from that pas- 
sage of his cited before in part: 

1 “Addo 88 cor ipéw, PUore Oded Loriy Exdorwp- 
Ovnray, ob08 rig odAOpEYN Savdroro yeréOAn, (al, lect. reXewry) 


"ANAA pdvoy pikic re StddArakic re pryévrov 
*"Rori, puowc 0 éxi roic dvopaterat dvOpwrotas. 


Which I find Latinized thus ; 


“ Ast aliud dico ; nihil est mortalibus ortus, 
Est nihil interitus, qui rebus morte paratur ; 
Mistio sed solum est, et conciliatio rerum i. 
Mistilium ; hec dici solita est mortalibus ortua.” 


The full sense whereof is plainly this, that there is no géatc, or 


1 These verses of Empedocles are extant in Plutarch, Adv. Colotem. par. 4, tom. 2. 
opp. and, in part, in Aristotle De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 698. tom. 1. 
opp. Dr. Cudworth, who gives a somewhat long interpretation of them a little after, 
fancies he sees many things in them, which, if I mistake not, will not be very clear to any 
one else. I understand Empedocles to be here speaking of generation, and of the secre- 
tion and concretion of things; but I find nothing at all concerning the eternity of souls 
or their origin of the same prior to bodies and matter. It was not difficult, however, 

. for the learned Doctor, who was enamoured of the opinions he had adopted, to discover 
traces of these dogmas in this passage. Thus oftentimes even great men are hurried 
away by their seal,so as to be much more keen-sighted than necessary in expounding 
the words of the ancients. 
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production of any thing, which was not before; no new substance 
made, which did: not really pre-exist: and therefore that in the 
generations and corruptions of inanimate bodies, there is no form 
or quality really distinct from the substance produced and 
destroyed, but only a various composition and modification of 
matter. But in the generations and corruptions of men and 
animals, where the souls are substances really distinct from the 
matter, that there is nothing but the conjunction and separa~ 
tion of souls and particular bodies, existing both before and after, 
not the production of any new soul into being, which was not 
before, nor the absolute death and destruction of any into 
nothing, Which is further expressed in these following verses; 

OVA yavbat etgec ote Ue eons 

Hro: caraOynoxey re rai L&ddAVEIAt away, 


To this sense; “that they are infants in understanding, and 
short-sighted, who think any thing to be made, which was nothing 
before, or any thing to die, so as to be destroyed to nothing. 
Upon which Plutarch glosses after this manner: Odx avaipet 
yévecty, GANA Tv ek pn Svrog, ovd2 POopav, adra Tv wavry, 
rovréort, Thy eic To uy Sv aroAbovoay, “ Empedocles does not 
here destroy generation, but only such as is out of nothing; nor 
corruption, but such as is into nothing.” Which, as we have 
already intimated, is to be understood differently in respect to 
inanimate and animate things; for in things inanimate there is 
nothing produced or destroyed, because the forms and qualities of 
them are no entities really. distinct from the substance, but only 
divers mixtures and modifications. But in animate things, 
where the souls are real entities really distinct from the substance 
of the body, there is nothing produced nor destroyed neither, 
because those souls do both exist before their generations, and 
after their corruptions ; which business, as to men and souls, is 
again more fully expressed thus : 
4 Ovx dy dyno rotadra cogdc ppeci pavreboaro, 
“Qc éppa piv re Busor, rd 57) Bioroy radsover, 
Téd¢pa py od» tot, rai ogt rapa Seva cai soSdd, 
Lpiv 6 wayéyre Bporol eal AvIEvrec odsiy dp’ aiol. 
That good and ill did first us here attend, 
And not from time before, the soul descend ; 
That here alone we live, and when 
Hence we depart, we forthwith then 
Turn to our old non-entity again ; 
Certes cught not to be believed by wise and learned men. 


Wherefore, according to Empedocles, this is to be accounted 
one of the vulgar errors, that men then only have a being and 


2 Also preserved by Plutarch, Adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom 2. opp. ; 
* These we have the same author, Adv. Colotem. The last verse, which 
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are capable of geod and evil, when they live here that which is 
called life; but that both before they are born, and after they 
are dead, they are perfectly nothing. 
And besides Empedocles, the same is represented by the Greek 
tragedian also,* as the sense of the ancient philosophers : 
Ovijone: 0’ obdey TaY yivopivwy, 
Ataxotydépevoy 3° ddXo wpO¢g aGAAo 
Mop¢?)y tripay amédecker. 
That “nothing dies or utterly perisheth; but thi being 
variously concreted and secreted, transposed and modified, change 
their form and shape only, and are put into a new dress.” 
Agreeably whereunto, Plato also tells us,> that it was waAaac 
Adyoc, an ancient tradition or doctrine before his time, rov¢ 
Cavractix rwv teOvewrwv yeyovévat, ovdey irrov fj rove reOvew- 
rac kk twv Zwvrwyr, “that as well. the living were made out of 
the dead, as the dead out of the living ;” and that this was the 
constant circle of nature. Moreover the same philosopher ac- 
quaints us, that some of those ancients were not without sus- 
picion, that what is now calléd death, was to men more properly 
a nativity or birth into life, and what is called generation into 
life, was comparatively rather to be accounted a sinking into 
death ; the former being the soul’s ascent out of these gross ter- 
restrial bodies to a body more thin and subtle, and the latter its 
descent from a purer body to tha¢ which is more crass and ter- 
restrial :° Tic oldev, ci ro Zgv pév gore xarOavetv, rd xarOaveiv & 
time appears to have corrupted, is thus emended by Le Clerc, Biblioth. Choisie, 
t. 1. p. 106. 
Tpiv 6& xayijvat Bporol, AvSivreg 5° obdéy Gp’ cist. 
* Euripides, from whose Chrysippus the verses are quoted by Clemens Alexandr. 


Stromat. lib. 6. p. 750. which Grotius in his Excerpta Veter. Tragicor, p, 417. 
arranges and translates as follows : 





—_—- Orvnoxe S’ovdey 
Tay ytvopévwr Staxptyopéivoy 
A’ ado azpd¢ ddXO 

Mop)» diay awidute. 

Que sunt, horum 

Nihil emoritur, sed secretum 

Istud ab isto 

Propria sub imagine paret, 


In substituting (diay in the last verse he follows the example of Philo, who reads it so 
De Mundo Corruptibili, p, 548. 

* This doctrine is largely discoursed of by Socrates in Plato’s Phedo, p. 381. and 
unquestionably was entertained by many of the ancients. Porphyry informs us, 
Antro Nympharum, p. 256. ed. Cantabr. that Heraclitus held the opinion. Similar 
axioms of the old philosophers, and among-others that of Empedocles also, are_col- 
lected by Clemens Alexandr, Stromat. lib. 3.‘p. 516. 

* The saying of Euripides, which is quoted by many of the ancients, as Plato, Cle- 
mens Alex., Cicero, and Sextus Empiricus, though not by all of them in the same 
words, See the remarks of Potter on Clementis Alexandr, Stromat. lib. 3. cap. 3. 
p. oe and of Fabricius on Sexti Empirici Hypotyp. Pyrth. lib. 3. cap. 24. 
p. ‘ 


» 
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ogy, “ Who knows whether that which is called living be not in- 
deed rather dying: and that which is called dying, living ?” 
Moreover, that this was the doctrine of Pythagoras himself, 
that no real entity perishes in corruptions, nor is produced in 
enerations, but only new modifications and transpositions made ; 
18 fully expressed by the Latin poet,’ both as to inanimate, and 
to animate things. Of the first thus: 


Nec perit in tanto quicquam (mihi credite) mundo, 
Sed variat, faciemque novat: nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit anté ; morique 
Desinere illud idem. Cum sint huc forsitan illa, 
Hec translata illuc : summA& tamen omnia constant. 


Of the second, that the souls of animals are immortal, did pre- 


exist and do transmigrate, from the same ground, after this 
manner : 


Omnia mutantur; nibil interit: errat et illinc, 

Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus, éque feris humana in corpora transit, 

Inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo. 

Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nec mariet, ut fuerat, nec formas sefvat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est ; animam sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in ‘varias doceo migrare figuras. 


Wherefore® though it be a thing, which hath not been com- 

, monly taken notice of, of late, yet we conceive it to be unquestion- 
ably true, that all those ancient philosophers, who insisted so much 
upon this principle, ovdty ob8? yivecSar ovd? POelpecSai rw Svrwr, 
“that no real entity is either generated or corrupted,” did therein 
at once drive at these two things: first, the establishing of the 


7 Ovid. Metam. lib. 15. v. 254, &c. and v. 165, &c. 

8 These testimonies of the ancients, to which others of the same kind might be added, 
I am willing to confess, make it evident that the generations and corruptions of animals 
and things were considered by many formerly to be a sort of secretion and concretion. 
Aristotle, it is well known, in his books De Generatione et Corruptione, and elsewhere, 
controverts this opinion, which he tells us was espoused by almost all the natural 
philosophers before him. Nor would I deny, that the old philosophers were led into 
this system by that principle of reason: Ex nihilo nihil fit. Finally I will acknow- 
ledge also, that those whose words are here adduced, believed souls to have ex- 
isted before the birth of the bodies and not to perish on the dissolution of these. 
Bat I am not aware, I. whether it is also manifest from these testimonies, 
that those who held this opinion concerning generation were supporters of atomism 
and discarded both forms and qualities. Nor do I understand, why he who 
considers nothing to perish but to pass merely into a new form, cannot allow forms 
and qualities to matter. That Empedocles did so, we have shown above and shall de- 
monstrate in the preface. II. It is speaking too freely to assert, that all who adopted 
this principle: Ex nihilo nihil fit, professed the immortality of souls, Who attributed 
more to it than Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius? and yet these held souls to be 
perishable. III. Least of all do these sayings prove, that these philosophers were 
Jed from atomiam to a knowledge of incorporeal substances, from thence to the doctrine 
of souls existing before bodies, and finally from thence to the transmigrations of souls, 
I confess the force of this reasoning does not appear very clear to me: “« There are 
atoms ; therefore there are also incorporeal souls; therefore these are immortal ; 
therefore they existed before the bodies ; therefore they migrate from bodies to bodies,” 
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immortality of all souls, their pre-existence and post-existence, 
forasmuch as being entities really distinct from the base they 
could neither be generated. nor corrupted; and secondly, the 
making of corporeal forms and qualities to be no real.entities dis- 
tinct from the body and the mechanism thereof, because they are 
things generated and corrupted, and have no pre-existence and 
post-existence. Anaxagoras, in this latter, bemg the only dis 
senter; who supposing those forms and qualities to be real entities 
likewise, distinct from the substance of body, therefore attri- 
buted perpetuity of being to them also, pre-existence and post- 
existence, in similar atoms, as well as to the souls of animals. 
And now we have made it sufficiently evident, that the doctrine 
of the incorporeity and immortality of souls, we might add also, 
of their pre-existence and transmigration, had the same original 
and stood upon the same basis with the atomical physiology ; 
and therefore it ought not at all to be wondered at (what we 
affirmed before) that the same philosophers and Pythagoreans 
asserted both those doctrines, and that the ancient Atomists 
were both Theists and Incorporealists. 
XXXIV. But now to declare our sense freely concerning 
this philosophy of the ancients, which seems so prodigiously para- 
doxical, in respect of that pre-existence and transmigration 0 
souls; we conceive indeed, that this ratiocination of theirs from 
that principle, that nothing naturally, or of itself, comes from 
nothing, nor goes to nothing, was not only firmly conclusive 
against substantial forms and qualities of bodies, really distinct 
from their substance, but also for substantial incorporeal souls, 
and their ingenerability out of matter, and partiealarly for the 
future immortality or post-existence of all human souls. For 
since it is plain, that they are not a mere modification of body or 
matter, but an entity and substance really distinct from it, we 
have no more reason to think, that they can ever of themselves 
vanish into nothing, than that the substance of the corporeal 
world, or any part thereof, can do so. For that in the consump- 
tion of bodies by fire, or age, or the like, there is the destruction 
of any real substance into nothing, is now generally exploded as 
an idiotical conceit ; and certainly it cannot be a jot less idiotical 
to suppose, that the rational soul in death is utterly extinguished. 
Moreover, we add also, that this ratiocination of the ancients 
would be altogether as firm and irrefragable likewise for the pre- 


* The learned Doctor has omitted here the opinion of those who assert, that the 
whole man is generated by the parents, although they confess themselves ignorant of 
the way and manner ; which opinion commonly called propagatio per traducem was 
formerly entertained indeed by many eminent Christians, as is shown by Herr. Nori- 
sius in the Vindicie Augustiane appended to his Historia Pelagianm, cap. 4. sec. 8. 
p. 101. I do not know the reason, why he would not touch upon this opinion, which 
was sufficiently noted at that period; perhaps, however, he considered it to differ but 
slightly from the one which makes souls to have existed before bodies. 
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existence and transmigration of souls, as it is for their post-ex- 
istence and future immortality; did we not (as indeed we do) 
suppose souls to be created by God immediately, and infused in 
penser For they being unquestionably a distinct substance 

m the body, and no substance, according to the ordinary 
course of nature, coming out of nothing, they must of necessit 
either pre-exist in the universe before generations, and transmi- 
— into their respective bodies; or else come from God imme- 

iately, who is the fountain of all, and who at first created all 
that substance that now is in the world besides himeelf. Now 
the latter of these was a ra which those ancient philosophers 
would by no means admit of; they judging it altogether incon- 
gruous'® to bring God upon the stage perpetually, and make him 
immediately interpose every where, in the generations of men 
and all other animals, by the miraculous production of souls out 
of nothing. Notwithstanding which, if we well consider it, we 
shall find, that there may be very good reason on the other side 
for the successive divine creation of souls; namely, that God 
did not do all at first, that ever he could or would do, and put 
forth all his creative vigour at once, in a moment, ever after- 
wards remaining a spectator only of the acai, ae results, and 
permitting nature to do all alone, without the least interposition 
of bis at any time, just as if there were no God at all in the 
world. For this may be, and indeed often hath been, the effect of 
such an h pothesis as this, to make men think, that there is no 
other God, an the world but blind and dark nature. God might 
also, for other good and wise ends unknown to us, reserve to 
himself the continual exercise of this his creative power, in the 
successive production of new souls. And yet these souls never- 
theless, after they are once brought forth into being, will not- 
withstanding their juniority, continue as firmly in the same, 
without vanishing of themselves into nothing, as the substance 
iors matter, that was created many thousand years before, 

0. 

And thus our vulgar hypothesis of the new creation of souls, 
as it is rational in itself, so it doth sufficiently solve their incor- 
poreity, their future immortality, or post-eternity, without in- 
troducing those offensive absurdities of their pre-existence and 
transmigration. 

V. But if there be any such, who, rather than they 
would allow a future immortality or post-existence to all souls, 
and therefore to those of brutes, which consequently must have 
their successive tranemigrations, would conclude the souls of all 
brutes, as likewise the sensitive soul in man, to be corporeal, and 


” As I have already noticed, most of those who believed in the permanent existence 
of souls, excluded God altogether from the charge and management of human affairs, 


conceiving the whole world to be left to certain genii. 
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only allow the rational soul to be distinct from matter; to 
these we have only thus much to say, that they, who will attri- 
bute life, sense, cogitation, consciousness and self-enjoyment, 
not without some footsteps of reason many times, to blood and 
brains, or mere organized bodies in brutes, will never be able 
clearly to defend the incorporeity and immortality of human 
souls, as most probably they do not intend any such thing. For 
either all conscious and cogitative beings are incorporeal, or else 
nothing can be proved to be incorporeal. From whence it 
would follow also, that there is no Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. But though there seem to be no very great reason, 
why it should be thought absurd, to grant perpetuity of duration 
to the souls of brutes, any more than to every atom of matter; or 
particle of dust that is in the whole world; yet we shall endea- 
vour to suggest something towards the easing the minds of those, 
who are so much burdened with this difficulty ; viz. that they 
may, if they please, suppose the souls of brutes, being but so 
many particular eradiations or effluxes from that source of life 
above, whensoever and wheresoever there is any fitly prepared 
matter capable to receive them, and to be actuated by them, 
to have a sense and fruition of themselves in it so long as it 
continues such; but as soon as ever those organized bodies of 
theirs, by reason of their indisposition, become uncapable of 
being further acted upon by them, then to be resumed again 
and retracted back to their pic ing head and fountain. Since 
it cannot be doubted, but what creates any thing out of 
nothing, or sends it forth from itself by free and voluntary 
emanation, may be able either to retract the same back again 
to its original source, or else to annihilate it at pleasure. 

And I find, that there have not wanted some among the gentile 
philosophers themselves, who have entertained this opinion, 
whereof Porphyry? is one: Avera ixaorn Sbvautc adoyoe ele Thy 

1 I suppose Porphyry to have written this somewhere, although after a careful search 
through almost the whole of his works I have found nothing of the kind in them. But 
I very much doubt, whether he meant it to be understood of the souls of brutes. For 
so far from ranking these among the d\oyot dvydmec, he is,on the contrary, at 
very great pains, in the whole of lib. 3. De Non Necandis Animantibus, to prove, 
that they partake of reason as well as those of men; also that they employ a 
peculiar kind?of language, which some persons can understand, and that they 
draw conclusions, foresee the future, and the like. From which it is clear, that 
Porphyry could not have entertained the opinion here imputed to him concerning the 
souls of brutes and have helieved them tobe eradiations of the soul of the world, which, 
on the dissolution of the animal, return to their head and fountain; seeing that he sup- 
poses them to be like human souls; See Ilepi azroxij¢, lib. 3. sect. 16. p. 119. Hence 
as he attributes eternity and various migrations to our souls, to avoid inconsistency he 
ought to suppose the same of the souls of brutes. Indeed the Stoics of all others, I 
conceive, come nearest to this opinion of the learned Doctor’s, whose leader Zeno, as 
is stated by Diogenes Laertius lib. 7. segm. 157. p. 464. thought, ric ray dSAwy Wuyic 
pépn elvar rac by roic Zworc; although these concluded the same of men’s souls as of 


ee of brute animals, namely, that they are both mortal and return to the soul of 
the world. 


:d being whatsoever owes the continuation and ‘perpetuit 

existence, not to any necessity of nature without God, 
odependently upon him, but to the divine will only. And 
fore, though we had never so much rational and philosophical 
ance, that our souls are immaterial substances, distinct from 
ody, yet we could not, for all that, have any absolute cer- 
r of their post-cternity, any otherwise than as it may be 
2d to us from the immutability and perfection of the divine 
e and will, which docs always that which is best. For the 
tial goodness and wisdom of the Deity is the only stability 
| things. And for aught we mortals know, there may be 
reason, why that grace or favour of future immortality and 
eternity, that is indulged to human souls, endued with 
n, morality, and liberty of will (by means whercof they are 
le of commendation and blame, reward and punishment), 
so they may be objects for divine justice to display itself 
after this life, in different retributions may notwithstanding 
nied to those lower lives and more contemptible souls of 
s, alike devoid both of morality and liberty.* 


»spenk the truth, this new opinion concerning the souls of brutes will be as- 
to by few who examine cvery thing for themselves. For, 1. it labours under 
preater difficulties than the opinion of those who supposed the souls of brutes to 
nanent and independent substances, and has also less light and evidence with it. 
ale of brutes, according to the Doctor, are eradiations and effluxes of the first 
the source of al! life. But what is the first cause? Is it the Deity? Then are 
us of brutes eradiations of God himself and those of men not sv. This no one 
lieve. Or is there a certain soul of the world, distinct from God and diffused 
1 the nature of things? If so, what is the nature of this? What sort of era- 
s does it send forth into the souls of brutes? And what is meant by the budies 
repared in a certain way to receive them? I desist from further questions, 
I am sure many more will be asked by those who admit nothing except what is 
for a certainty. II. This opinion leads us to conclude the same of the souls of 
For if the souls of brutes are eradiations of the soul of the world, which on the 
tion of the body return to the fountain from which they emanated, why cannot 
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XXXVII. But if any, for all this, will still obstinately con- 
tend for that ancient Pythagoric and Empedoclean hy pothesis, that 
all lives and souls whatsoever are as old as the first creation, and 
will continue to eternity, or as long as the world doth, as a thing 
more reasonable and probable than our continual creation of new 
souls, by means whereof they become juniors both to the matter 
of the world and of their own bodies, and whereby also (as they 
pretend) the divine creative power is made too cheap and pros- 
tituted a thing, as being famulative always to brutish, and many 
times to unlawful lusts and undue conjunctions ;* but especially 
than the continual decreation and annihilation of the souls of 


from God, why so many other things, to be enabled to answer those who deny the im- 
mortality of the souls of brutes? The worthy Doctor is not sufficiently consistent with 
himself through the whole of this disputation, again overthrowing what he had before 
declared to be irrefragable. He contends a little above, that nothing can be more 
sound or well founded than this dogma : ‘“‘ Whatever feels, understands, and reasons, is 
immortal,” maintains it to be certain from this alone, that human souls do not perish, 
and with it repels those who believe the souls of brutes to be corporeal and mortal. 
But here he confesses, that there is no proof at all of the immortality of human souk, 
- if we relinquish this one argument: “ Souls are imperishable; for God wills it so, who 
always decrees what is best.’”? Which of these two shall we consider true? If we admit 
the latter, then those were in the right, whom the Doctor opposes a little above, and 
who deny it to follow as a necessary consequence that, because brutes feel and ina 
certain manner reason, their souls are immortal. But what will become of all that he 
has said before of the dignity of the atomic philosophy, and of the right principles of 
those who formerly professed it? If no principle of reason is of itself sufficient to 
place the eternity of souls beyond a doubt, how can it be affirmed that the atomists are 
necessarily led to believe them to be eternal? If, on the other hand, we adopt the 
former of these positions, how can the latter be maintained ? If it be true that : “ What- 
ever feels and reasons is immortal;” and also that: “ Brutes feel, perceive, and reason;” 
it follows as a necessary consequence, that their souls must be immortal. Nothing there- 
fore is left him but either to abandon this new opinion concerning the souls of brutes, or 
to confess that all he has argued before is without weight or force. If it be true that: 
The souls of brutes are eradiations of the Deity which perish on the dissolution of the 
body, then it must be false that: Whatever feels, thinks, and reasons, is imperishable; 
which being the case, it necessarily follows that: Human souls may perish, although 
they feel, perceive, and reason. But if human souls do not perish, because they feel, 
think, and reason, as the learned Doctor contends, it is reasonable to deny, that the 
s>uls of brutes are eradiations of the Deity, or of the world’s soul, and that when the 
body is destroyed they return to their fountain or head and so perish. 

* The whole of this difficulty, however, is not got over upon the hypothesis even, 
that souls were created before all bodies and matter and are sent by God himself into 
the bodies now from time to time produced. For if adultery or incest be committed, 
does not the Deity minister to man’s unlawful lust as much by immediately com- 
manding a soul already created to enter into the body begotten through this crime as 
by creating a soul at the time of its perpetration. If we consider God and his infinite 
power, one is as difficult to him as the other. Indeed, to confess candidly my own 
opinion, the whole question concerning the origin of souls and the nature of the 
minds possessed by brutes, is so enveloped in darkness, that it would be wiser to 
it over altogether than to make it the theme of endless disputes. Our blessed Saviour 
taught the immortality of souls by arguments which nothing can be conceived to sur- 
pass in force, simplicity, or clearness. But with regard to whether they are immortal 
of their own nature or from the will of God, also respecting their origin, and the dif- 
ference which separates them from the souls of brutes, he was wholly silent. May we 
not infer from this, that the controversies of the learned upon these topics are destined 
to last until the day, when the final dissolution of the world shall put a period to all 
contests ? 
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brutes; we shall not be very unwilling to acknowledge thus 
much to them, that indeed of the two this opinion is more rea- 
sonable and tolerable than that other extravagancy of those, who 
will either make all souls to be generated, and consequently to be 
corporeal, or at least the sensitive soul, both in men and brutes. 
For besides the monstrosity of this latter opinion, in making 
two distinct souls and perceptive substances in every man, which 
is a thing sufficiently confuted by internal sense, it leaves us also 
in an absolute impossibility of proving the immortality of the 
rational soul,* the incorporeity of any substance, and by conse- 
que the existence of any Deity distinct from the corporeal 
wor 

And as for that pretence of theirs, that senseless matter may 
as well become sensitive, and, as it were, kindled into life and 
cogitation, as a body, that was devoid of light and heat, may be 
kindled into fire and flame ; this seems to argue too much ae 
rance of the doctrine of bodies in men otherwise learned and in- 
genious ;° the best naturalists have already concluded, that fire 
and flame is nothing but such a motion of the insensible parts of 
a body, as whereby they ure violently agitated, and many times 
dissipated and scattered from each other, begetting in the mean 
time those fancies of light and heat in animals. Now there is 
no difficulty at all in conceiving, that the insensible particles of a 
body, which were before quiescent, may be put into motion; this 
being nothing but a new modification of them, and no entity 
really distinct from the substance of body, as life, sense, and 
cogitation are. There is nothing in fire and flame, or a kindled 
body, different from other bodies, but only the motion or me- 
chanism, and fancy of it. And therefore it is but a crude conceit, 
which the Atheists and Corporealists of former times have been 
always so fond of, that souls are nothing but fiery or flammeous 
bodies.© For though heat in the bodies of animals be a neces- 


“ Here, however, as well as elsewhere, the learned Doctor forgets what he advanced 
a little before, that if we relinquish the argument of the divine will and perfections, 
there is nothing which reason can supply of sufficient stability to place the immortality 
of souls beyond doubt. 

5 In this answer the learned Doctor appears to me to take for granted what is liable 
to controversy. For he reasons thus: “Sense is something distinct from matter ; fire is 
not different from the matter in which it exists; therefore sense and fire are of a totally 
different nature.” But perhaps his adversaries will deny, that sense is different from the 
matter itself, and allowing fire to be only a motion of particles, will argue, that sense 
also in like manner is nothing but a certain motion of the atoms which compose the 
sensitive soul. 

* It must not be supposed, however, that all the old philosophers who held the soul 
to be fiery or flammeous denied its immortality. It is well known, that a great many 
believed God himself to be fire, and to dwell in fire, and yet did not deny his immor- 
tality. Hence they asserted that souls also, which they conceived to be parts of the 
Deity, are fiery or flammeous ; and yet none of them supposed this to exclude their 
immortality. For, as I have already intimated, these old philosophers entertained very 
different notions of what can or cannot be annihilated from those which we entertain, 
ner did they consider every thing consisting of parts and matter to be aaa 
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sary instrument for soul and life to act by in them, yet it isa 
ting really distinct from life; and a red-hot iron hath not there- 
fore any nearer approximation to life than it had before, nor the 
flame of a candle than the extinguished snuff or tallow of it; the 
difference between them being only in the agitation of the 
insensible parts. We might also add, that, according to this 
hypothesis, the souls of animals could not be numerically the 
same throughout the whole space of their lives; since that fire, 
that needs a pabulum to prey upon, doth not continue always 
one and the same numerical substance. The soul of a new-born 
animal could be no more the same with the soul of that animal 
several years after, than the flame of a new-lighted candle is the 
same with that flame that twinkles last in the socket; which 
indeed are no more the same, than a river or stream is the same 
at seveial distances of time. Which reason may be also extended 
further to prove the soul to be no body at all, since the bodies of 
all animals are in a perpetual flux. 

XXXVI. We have now sufficiently performed our first 
task, which was to show from the origin of the atomical 
physiology, that the doctrine of incorporeal substance must needs 
spring up together with it. We shall, in the next place, make 
it manifest, that the inward constitution of this philosophy is 
also such, that whosoever really entertains it, and rightly under- 
stands it, must of necessity admit incorporeal substance likewise. 
First, therefore, the atomical hypothesis, allowing nothing to 
body, but what is either included in the idea of a thing impene- 
trably extended, or can clearly be conceived to be a mode of it, 
as more or less magnitude, with divisibility, figure, site, motion 

.and rest, together with the results of their several combina- 
tions, cannot possibly make life and cogitation to be qualities 
of body; since they are neither contained in those things before 
mentioned, nor can result from any ovGvylar, or conjugations of 
them. Wherefore it must needs be granted, that life and cogi- 
tation are the attributes of another substance distinct from body, 
or incorporeal. 

Again, since according to the tenor of this physiology, body 
Boethius, whom all know to have been a most strenuous defender of the immortality 


of souls, and a believer in the Christian doctrine, in his De Consolat. Philos. lib. 3. 
p. 69, thus addresses the Deity : 


‘* Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minores 
Provehis, et levibus sublimeis curribus aptans 


1 


In celum terramque seris: quas lege benigna 
. Ad te conversas reduci facis tgne reverti.”” 


What is meant here by Redux Ignis, but the human soul itself, returning to God from 
whom it emanated? See the remarks of Ren. Vallinus on this passage, p. 64. to which 
add what we have written above to show, that it does not follow, because the ancients 
held God and the soul to be incorporeal, that they supposed either one or the other to 
be separate and distinct from all matter. 
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hath no other action belon ing to it but that of local motion, 
which local motion, as such, is essentially heterokinesy, that 
which never springs originally from the thing itself moving, 
but always from the action of some other agent upon it; that 
is, since no body could ever move itself, it follows undeniably, 
that there must be something else in the world besides body, or 
else there could never have been any motion in it. Of which 
we shall speak more afterwards. 

Moreover, according to this philosophy, the corporeal pheno- 
mena themselves cannot be solved by mechanism alone without 
fancy. Now fancy is no mode of body, and therefore must necds 
be a mode of some other kind of being in ourselves, that is cogi- 
tative and incorporeal. 

Furthermore, it is evident from the principles of this philo- 
sophy, that sense itself is not a mere corporeal passion from 
bodies without, in that it supposeth, that there is nothing really 
in bodies like to those fantastic ideas that we have of sensible 
thi as of hot and cold, red and green, bitter and sweet, and 
the lke, which therefore must needs owe their being to some 
activity of the soul itself; and this is all one as to make it 
incorporeal. 

Lastly, from this philosophy, it is also manifest, that sense is 

not the xperijpiov of truth concerning bodies themselves, it con- 
fidently pronouncing, that those supposed qualities of bodies, 
represented such by sense, are raarely fantastical things; from 
whence it plainly follows, that there is something in us supe- 
rior to sense, which judges of it, detects its fantastry, and con- 
demns its imposture, and determines what really is and is not, 
in bodies without us, which must needs be a higher self- 
active peo of the mind, that will plainly speak it to be in- 
corporea 
XX XIX. And now this atomical physiology of the ancients 
seems to have two advantages or pre-eminences pales oa to 
it, the first whereof is this, that it renders the corporeal world 
intelligible to us; since mechanism is a thing that we can 
clearly understand, and we cannot clearly and distinctly con- 
ceive any thing in bodies else. To say that this or that is 
done by a form or quality, is nothing else but to say, that it 
is done we know not how; or, which is yet more absurd, to 
make our very ignorance of the cause, disguised under those 
terms of forms and qualities, to be itself the cause of the effect. 
Moreover, hot and cold, red and green, bitter and sweet, &e. 
formally considered, may be clearly conceived a us as different 
fancies and vital passions in us, occasioned by different motions 
made from the objects without upon our nerves; but they cau 
- never be clearly understood as absolute qualities in the bodies 
themselves, really distinct from their mechanical dispositions ; 
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nor is there indeed any more reason, why they should be 
thought such, than that, when a man is pricked with a pin, 
or wounded with a sword, the pain which he feels should be 
thought to be an absolute quality in the pin or sword. So 
long as our sensible ideas are taken either for substantial forms 
or qualities in bodies without us, really distinct from the sub- 
stance of the matter, so long are they perfectly unintelligible 
by us. For which cause Timeus Locrus’ philosophizing (as 
it seemeth) after this manner, did consentaneously thereunto 
determine, that corporeal things could not be apprehended by 
us, otherwise than aicSijoe cai vd0w Aoyiopy, “by sense and a 
kind of spurious or bastardly reason ;” that is, that we could 
have no clear conceptions of them in our understanding. And 
for the same reason Plato® himself distinguisheth betwixt such 


7 Behold the passage itself from his book De Anima Mundi, in Gale‘s Scriptor. Myth. 
p. 545. Tpia 82 dyra roioi yrwpiteoda, rdv piv iséav, véw cai car’ imordapay, 
ray €é bAny, Aoytop@ vdIw, “ Tria quum sint hac, tribus ea quoque modis cognoaci, 
formam quidem mente et scientia, materiam adulterina quadum ratiocinatione ;” of 
which opinion he immediately subjoins the reason: Tg pnw car’ evSuwpiay voeio- 
Sat, ad\X\d xar’ avadoyiay, “ Quod videlicet non recta quadam et sequa rei animad- 
versione, sed ex proportione quadam et collatione intelligatur ;” and then proceeds 
thus: Td 0° aroyevyynpara aicdnoe cai dé&g, “ Foetus vero, qui ex illis nascuntur, 
sensu et opinione.”’ Hence it is clear, that Timeeus did not assert matter to be appre- 
hended aioSioee and Aoytopy vdSw, but made aloInore to refer to the dxoyevvi- 
para and not to the vA» likewise. 

® I am not aware, in what part of Plato’s works these words occur in the same 
order as here quoted. Nevertheless, he often copiously enlarges upon the thing iteelf, 
and the distinction between what are apprehended yrwoe and dd&y. See especially 
the Theztetus, p. 139, &c. opp. Sophista, p. 166. 167. De Republica lib. 8. p. 384. 
&c. Plato in truth was distinguishing the forms, and eternal notions of things, which 
he termed (déae, from things corporeal and sensible ; conceiving the former alone to 
be fixed and eternal, but the latter to be perpetually flowing. Hence he called the 
former obcia and vonrd, the latter y$veoue and aioSnrd ; to the former he assigned 
imiornpn, yyw@otc, sogia, vénore, to the latter only ddfa. Nothing is better known 
than this in the writings of Plato and of those who philosophized after his manner. 
Alcinous, Introd. in Philos. Platonis, cap. 7. p. 472. appended to Heinsius’ edition of 
Maximus Tyrius, save: Adgay piy rev owparwy gnoiv, imcornpny d& Tray xpwreY, 
“ Opinionem (Plato) ait ad corpora pertinere, scientiam vero ad priora illa sive ra 
vonra. Nor ought the passage of Timeus above adduced to be understood differently. 
As to the thing itself, therefore, which is here attributed to Plato, I have no fault to 
find. But the learned Doctor, I consider, is wrong in supposing, that this distinction 
of Plato’s is to be taken so extensively as to exclude all knowledge of corporeal things. 
For to show that those who repudiate atomism are altogether ignorant of the nature 
of bodies, he instances Timzeus and Plato, who, he supposes, from their dislike to 
that doctrine were carried so far as to affirm, that bodies were totally unknown to 
them. But Plato meant merely that the science of things eternal is more certain and 
excellent than that of frail and perishable bodies, but he did not take away all know- 
ledge of bodies or refer them to what the Greek philosophers call deardAnwra. Be 
sides he wished to be understood of individual bodies, to which he attributed a mutable 
and uncertain existence, and not of the nature and affections of bodies generally, 
which he not only considered capable of being explained, but has himself expounded 
over and over again. We know that Aristotle made use of the same distinction as 
Plato and referred yywouc only to eternal and immutable things, although he differed 
from his master as to the nature of things called eternal. But what is more notorious 


than that this opinion did not prevent Aristotle from supposing, that the nature and 
relations of bodies could be shown. = 
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things as are vonos pera Adyou wepiAnmra, “comprehensible by 
the understanding with reason,” and those which are only dd&y 
wer’ aicShaewe addyuv, “which can only be aopieneuties by 
opinion, together with a certain irrational sense;” meaning 

inly, by the latter, corporeal and sensible things. And ac- 
cordingly the Platonists frequently take occasion from hence, to 
enlarge themselves much in the disparagement of corporeal 
thi as being, by reason of that smallness of entity that is 
in them, below the understanding, and not having so much 
ovolay as yéveow? “essence” as “ generation,” which indeed is 
fine fancy. Wherefore we must either, with these philosophers, 
make sensible things to be axaraAnrra or awep{Anrra, altogether 
“incomprehensible” and “inconceivable” by our human under- 
standings, oe they be able in the meantime clearly to 
eonceive many things of a higher nature;) or else we must 
entertain some kind of favourable opinion concerning that which 
is the ancientest of all physiologies, the atomical or mechanical, 
which alone renders sensible things intelligible. 

XL. The second advantage, which this atomical physiology 
seems to have, is this, that it prepares an easy and clear way for 
the demonstration of incorporeal substances, by settling a dis- 
tinct notion of body. He that will undertake to prove, that 
there is something else in the world besides body, must first 
determine what body is, for otherwise he will go about to prove, 
that there is something besides he knows not what. But now 
if all body be made to consist of two substantial principles, 
whereof one is matter devoid of all form, (and therefore of 
quan as well as qualities) from whence these philosophers® 
themselves conclude, that it is incorporeal; the other, form, 
which being devoid of all matter, must needs be incorporeal 
likewiee. (And thus Stobzus!® sets down the joint doctrine 
both of Plato and Aristotle; “Ov rpdrov rd eldog tig bAn¢ agar 
pesty aowparoy, oUrwe Kat rv bAnv rov eidouc yworodivrog ov 
copa elvat, Seiv yap augoiv rig cuvddov, mpd¢ THY TOV cwuaTOgG 
uxrdoraotv, “ That in the same manner, as form alone separated 
from matter is incorporeal, so neither is matter alone, the form 
being separated from it, body. But there is need of the joint 
concurrence of both these, matter and form together, to make up 
the substance of the body.”) Moreover, if to forms qualities be 
likewise supperadded, of which it is consentaneously also resolved 


* "Acéparog 62 cai 4 bAn “ Matter is incorporeal.” Plotin. p. 164. 

* I do not remember it stated either by Plato or by any of his school, that bodies 
have neither ovcia nor yiveotc. They denied odcia to them, I know, but not yivecg 
also. Consult Plato a De Republ. lib. 8. p. 484. opp. where he says: Adzay 

iy repl yiveocy, vdgoty 02 rep obciay. . 
, by The Tassage Occurs Eclog. Physicor. lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 29. The words of Ploti- 
nus given at the foot of the page are extant in his book Mepi tAnc, Ennead. 2. lib. 4. 
Cap. 10. p- 164. 
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by the Platonists, dri ai rowdrnrec acwparor, “that qualities are 
incorporeal,” as if they were so many spirits possessing bodies ; 
I say, in this way of philosophizing, the notions of body and 
spirit, corporeal and incorporeal, are so confounded, that it is 
impossible to prove any thing at all concerning them; body 
itself being made incorporeal (and therefore every thing incor- 
poreal;) for whatsoever is wholly compounded and made up 
of incorporeals, must needs be itself also incorporeal.! 


1 I do not consider it incumbent upon me to defend the almoet hopeless cause of 
those, who maintain that forms and qualities exist in bodies. But this, I think, I may 
with truth affirm, that the learned Doctor has done them injustice, and not fairly 
stated their opinions. If indeed they had entertained the conceits they are here said 
to have done, they might justly be ranked amongst the most foolish of mostals. But 
Plato was not so dull, nor Aristotle so stupid. The Doctor thus hampers the defenders 
of qualities: “* You assert all body to be compounded of form, matter and qualities ; bat 
matter you make to be devoid of form and of all quality ; therefore, as you yourselves 
acknowledge, your matter is not body, but a thing incorporeal. In like manner form, 
you say, is devoid of matter, and the same opinion you hold of qualities. Therefore, 
according to you, that which you call body consists of things devoid of all body. 
Matter is not body, nor form, nor quality. But what is more foolish, than to imagine 
a body which is made up of things immaterial and incorporeal ? Therefore you shame- 
fully confound the nature of body and spirit and inculcate absurdities too gross for the 
belief even of Arcadians or Thebans.” We shall imagine the ancient assertors of 
qualities replying to Dr. Cudworth: “ You are mistaken,” say they “ most leamed 
Doctor, in supposing us to be so destitute of good sense as to believe that a body can be 
made up of that which is incorporeal. The notion which you yourself entertain of 
body, you unfairly attribute to us, though it never was ours, and you do not hesitate 
to make body and corporeal to be with us one and the same: but the case is altogether 
otherwise. There is a wide difference in our opinion between what we call body. 
and a thing corporeal. We deny matter to be body, but not also anything corporeal ; 
that is to say, we distinguish between An or matter and owpa or body. We asert 
matter to be a thing consisting of parts, solid, long, broad, thick, in a few respects cot- 
poreal, but devoid of qualities and forms. Body or eda also, we hold to be the 
same matter, but with qualities and forms superadded, or matter either animate and 
endowed with life or possessing other affections and properties. With you, however, 
body and matter are one and the same; hence you persuade yourself, that we, in 
denying a thing to be body, concede also that it is apart from all matter. But the 
case is far otherwise. When we deny matter to be cjpya or body, we assert merely, 
that it is not a body such as those of animals, beasts, plants, or other things which we 
see ; but we by no means deny it to be body, if this word be taken in a wider sense 
and signify every thing which can be touched, felt, and moved. In this sense ought 
the words of Plotinus to be understood, wherein he affirmed that matter or #A7 is 
dowparog. That this is our opinion you may learn from Stobmrus, who saya, Eclog. 
Phys. lib. 1. cap. 14. epi tang p. 29. OF cipa bt ryv Any gaciv, ody Sri ob 
povov torepiolat doxti réy wepi owpa Ctacrdgewy, aX’ bre eai woddwy dAdo 
droketwerat kard rov icwoy Adyoy, A Toig cwpact Urapxet, oXNMATIGpOD, Xpepa- 
roc, Bapirnroc, covddrnrog, S\we wacne wordrnrog Kai woodéryroc: Ei y%tp rourwy 
pereixev, Td roiwy ny cai woowy ov perecdngvia b2 card rdy Aéyor, cwpa ply 
obk dy tin, cwuarinn dé did rd TWaoae, Worep Kai ixpayeioy, VroxeioSat rny rod 
rnot. Negatur autem corpus esse materia, non tam quod intervallis corporis careat, 
quam quod aliis quoque multis ad corpus pertinentibus destituatur per se, ut figura, 
colore, gravitate, levitate et omni denique qualitate et quantitate. Nam si hec 
haberet, inter quanta et qualia referretur. Nunc his quum per se careat, ut corpus 
non est, ita corporea dicitur, quod omnibus corporibus tamquam speculum subjiciatur. 
You may learn the same from Cicero, who Academ. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 2231 t 
8. opp. thus defines body conformably with our opinion: De natura autem its 
dicebant, ut eam dividerent in res duas, ut altera esset efficiens, altera autem quasi 
huic se prebens. In eo, quod efliceret, vim esse censebant, in eo, quod efficeretur, 
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Furthermore, according to this doctrine of matter, forms, and 
qualities in body, life and understanding may be supposed to 
be certain forms or qualities of body. And then the souls of 
men may be nothing else but blood or brains, endued with the 
qualities of sense and understanding; or else some other more 
subtle, sensitive and rational matter, in us. And the like may 
be said of God himself also; that he is nothing but a certain 
rational, or intellectual, subtle and fiery body, pervading” the 
whole universe; or else that he is the form of the whole cor- 
_ poreal world, pogetnet with the matter making up but one 
substance. Which conceits have been formerly entertained b 

the best of those ancients, who were captivated under that dark 
infirmity of mind, to think, that there could be no other sub- 
stance besides body. 

But the ancient atomical philosophy, settling a distinct notion 
of body, that it is dcacraroy avriruroy, “a thing impenetrably 
extended,” which hath nothing belonging to it, but magnitude, 
figure, site, rest, and motion, without any self-moving power, 

ea away all confusion; shows clearly how far body can go, 
where incorporeal substance begins; as also that there must of 
necessity be such a thing in the world. 
in, this discovering not only that the doctrine of quali- 
ties ita original from men’s mistaking their own fancies for 
absolute realities in bodies themselves; but also that the doctrine 
of matter and form sprung from another fallacy or deception of 
the mind, in taking logical notions, and our modes of conceiving, 
for modes of being, and real entities in things without us; it 
showing likewise, that because there is nothing else clearly intel- 
ligible in body, besides magnitude, figure, site, and motion, and 
their various conjunctions, there can be no such entities of forms 
and qualities really distinct from the substance of body; makes 
it evident, that life, cogitation and understanding can be no cor- 
poreal things, but must needs be the attributes of another kind 
of substance distinct from body. 

XLI. We have now clearly proved these two things ; first, 
that the physiology of the ancients, before not only Aristotle 
and Plato, but aleo Democritus and Leucippus, was atomical or 
mechanical. Secondly, that as there is no inconsistency between 
the atomical physiology and theology, but indeed a natural cog- 
nation ; so the ancient Atomists before Democritus were neither 
Atheists nor Corporealists, but held the incorporeity and im- 
materiam quamdam ; in utroque tamen utrumque.—Sed quod ex utrogue, id jam corpus 
et i qualitatem nominabant. See, how carefully we distinguish matter from body ; 
and how very different a meaning we attach to the word body from what you do.”— 
could wish this to be taken as an example, what great caution ought to be exercised by | 
those who explore the systems and opinions of the ancients. For if we construe their 


words according to our own notions, we shall make those philosophers appear very 
different from what they really were. 
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mortality of souls, together with a Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. Wherefore the first and most ancient Atomists 
did not make ardéyuouc apyac rwy SAwy, they never endeavoured 
to make up an entire philosophy out of atomology ; but the doc- 
trine of atoms was to them only one or member of the 
whole philosophic system, they joining thereunto the doctrine of 
incorporeal substance and theology, to make it op complete : 
accordingly as Aristotle hath dec in his Metaphysics,* that 
the ancient philosophy consisted of these two parts, ¢vatoAoyla 
and SeoAoyla or 4 rpwrn ptAocogla, physiology, and theology or 
metaphysics. Our ancient Atomists never went about, as the 
blundariag Democritus afterwards did, to build up a world 
out of a mere passive bulk, and sluggish matter, without any 
apyai Spacrijprot, any active principles, or incorporeal powers ; 
understanding well, that thus they could not have so much as 
motion, mechanism, or generation in it; the original of all that 
motion that is in bodies springing from something that is not 
body, that is, from incorporeal substance. And yet if local 
motion could have been supposed to have risen up, or sprung 
in upon this dead lump and mass of matter, nobody knows 
how, and without dependence upon any incorporeal being, to 
have actuated it fortuitously; these ancient Atomists would 
still have thought it impossible for the corporeal world itself to 
be made up, such as now it is, by fortuitous mechanism, without 
the guidance of any higher principle. But they would have 
concluded it the greatest impudence or madness, for men to 
assert, that animals also consisted of mere mechanism ; or, that 
life and sense, reason and understanding, were really nothing else 
but local motion, and consequently, that themselves were but 
machines and automata. Wherefore they joined both active 
and passive principles together, the corporeal and incorporeal 
nature, mechanism and life, atomology and pneumatology; and 
from both these united, they made up one entire system of philo- 
sophy, correspondent with, and agreeable to, the true and real 
world without them. And this system of philosophy, thus con- 
sisting of the doctrine of incorporeal substance (whereof God is 
the head) together with the atomical and mechanical physiology, 
seems to have been the only genuine, perfect, and complete.> 


? Anistotle himself, Iam aware, has carefully distinguished between physiology and 
what he terms the first philosophy. Consult what hesays thereupon, Metaphys, lib. 
6. cap. ]. p. 346. t. 4. opp. where he treats elaborately of the speculative sciences, 
But I do not remember any passage, wherein he has stated, that the ancients made this 
division of the whole of philosophy. On the contrary he complains, I know, that the 
old philosophers prior to Anaxagoras were immersed as it were in matter, and did not 
give much consideration to efficient causes distinct from matter. 

* If all this were as plain and clear as it is fieely and broadly asserted, we certainly 
should have greater cause to be satisfied. But those who attentively examine our pre- 
vious remarks will, I fear, come to this conclusion, that our worthy author has some- 
times given a greater latitude than he ought to his own surmises and opinions. 
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XLII. But it did not long continue thus; for, after a while, 
this entire body of philosophy came to be mangled and dis- 
membered, some taking one part of it alone, and some another; 
eome snatching away the atomical physiology, without the 
pone eee, and theology; and others, on the contrary, 
taking the theology and doctrine of incorporeals, without the 
atomical or mechanical physiology. The former of these were 
Democritus, Leucippus, and Protagoras, who took only the dead 
carcass or skeleton of the old Moschical philosophy, namely, the 
atomical physiology ; the latter, Plato and Aristotle,* who took 
indeed the better part, the soul, spirit, and quintessence of it, 
the theol and doctrine of incorporeals, but unbodied, and 
divested of its most proper and convenient vehicle, the atomical 
physiology, whereby it became exposed to sundry incon- 
veniences. 

XLII. We begin with Leuci and Democritus; who, 
being atheistically inclined, quickly perceived that they could 
not, in the ordinary way of physiologizing, sufficiently secure 
themselves against a Deity, nor effectually urge Atheism upon 
others; forasmuch as Heraclitus and other philosophers, who 
held that all substance was body, as well as themselves, did not- 
withstanding assert a corporeal Deity, maintaining that the form 
of the whole corporeal world was God, or else that he was 
tAn wc Exyovoa, “a certain kind of body or matter,” as (for 
example) a methodical and rational fire, blag: (as a soul) the 
whole universe; the particular souls of men animals being 
but, as it were, 80 many pieces, cut and sliced out of the great 
mundane soul: so that, according to them, the whole corporeal 
universe, or mass of body, was one way or other a God, a most 
wise and understanding animal, that did frame all particularities 
within itself in the best manner possible, and providently govern 
the same. Wherefore those Atheists now apprehending, upon 
what ticklish and uncertain terms their atheistical philosophy 
then stood, and how that those very forms and qualities, and the 
self-moving power of body, which were commonly made a 


* Some perhaps will ask, upon what authority this is stated. The learned Doctor 
speaks, as though Plato and Aristotle had devoted themselves exclusively to a know- 
ledge of God and of those things that are incorporeal and cognizable only to reason. 
Both it must be owned repudiated atoms, but neither on that account di 
bodies and neglected the contemplation of them. Plato, it is true, bestowed more 
pains upon the consideration of the forms and models of things, and of God and 
spirits, than of other subjects ; but yet he did not deem bodies altogether unworthy of 
attention ; on the contrary, in many places he inquires into their affections and nature, 
and that even in the Timeus itself. But how can Aristotle be said to have been 
wholly addicted to the investigation of incorporeals, who in several books inquired into 
the causes and relations of bodies, the nature of animals and plants, and such like 
subjects, and was considered by not a few to have paid less regard than became a 
agra adr etc ae from the senses. See, however, what is advanced by 

, Cudworth a little below, where ho states and sets forth his own opinion, 80 as to 
give it a greater show of probability and truth. 
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sanctuary for atheism, might notwithstanding chance to prove, 
contrariwise, the latibulum and asylum of a Deity, and that a 
corporeal God (do what they could) might lie ape under 
them, assaulting men’s minds with doubtful fears and jealousies; 
understanding moreover, that there was another kind of phy- 
siology set on foot, which banishing those forms and qualities of 
body, attributed nothing to it but magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, without any self-moving power; they seemed presently 
to apprehend some great advantage to themselves and cause 
from it; and therefore greedily entertained this atomical or 
mechanical physiology, and violently coe. it off from that 
other part, the doctrine of incorporeals, which it was naturally 
and vitally united to, endeavoured to serve their turns of it. 
And now joining these two things together, the atomical phy- 
siology, which supposes that there is nothing in body, but 
magnitude, figure, site, and motion, and that prejudice or prepoe- 
session of their own minds, that there was no other substance 
in the world besides body; between them both they begat s 
certain mongrel] and spurious philosophy, atheistically-atomical, 
or atomically-atheistical. 

But though we have so well proved, that Leucippus and De- 
mocritus were not the first inventors, but only the depravers and 
adulterators of the atomical philosophy ; yet if any will notwith- 
standing obstinately contend, that the firat invention thereof 
ought to be imputed to them, the very principles of their atheism 
seeming to lead them naturally to this, to strip and divest body 
of all those forms and qualitics, it being otherwise impossible for 
them, surely and safely, to exclude a corporeal Deity; yet 80, 
as that the wit of these Atheists was also much to be admired 
in the managing and carrying on those principles in such a 
manner, as to make up so entire a system of philosophy out of 
them, all whose parts should be so coherent and consistent 
together; we shall only say thus much: that if those Atheists 
were the first inventors of this philosophy, they were certainly 
very unhappy and unsuccessful in it, whilet eneavouring by it to 
secure themselves from the possibility and danger of a corporeal 
God, they unawares laid a foundation for the alent demonstration 
of an incorporeal one, and were indeed so far from making u 
any such coherent frame as is pretended, that they were fo 
every where to contradict their own principles. So that 
nonsense lies at the bottom of all, and is interwoven throughout 
their whole atheistical system ; and that we ought to take notice 
of the invincible power and force of truth, prevailing irresistibly 
against all endeavours to oppress it; a how desperate the 
_ cause of atheism is, when that very atomical hypothesis of theirs, 
which, they would erect and build up for a strong castle to gar- 
rison themselves in, proves a most effectual engine against them- 
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selves, for the battering of all their atheistical structure down 
about their ears.* 

XLIV. Plato’s mutilation and interpolation of the old Mos- 
chical philosophy was a = deal more excusable, when he took 
the theol and metaphysics of it, the whole doctrine of incor- 
poreals, and abandoned the atomical or mechanical way of phy- 
siologizing. Which in all probability he did, partly because 
those forementioned Atheists having so much abused that philo- 
eophy, adopting it as it were to themselves, he thereupon began 
to entertain a Jealousy and suspicion of it; and partly, because 
he was not of himself so inclinable to physiology as theology, to 
the study of corporeal as of divine things; which some think to 
be the reason why he did not attend to the Pythagoric system 
of the corporeal world, till late in his old age. His genius was 
such, that he was naturally more addicted to ideas than to atoms, 
to formal and final than to material causes. To which may be 
added, that the way of ph ran arae d by matter, forms and 
qualities, is a more huffy and fanciful thing than the other; and 
lastly, that the atomical physiology is more remote from sense and 
vulgar apprehension, and therefore not so easily understood. 
For which cause many learned Greeks of later times, though 
they had read Epicurus’ works, and perhaps Democritus’ too, 
yet they were not able to conceive, how the corporeal and sen- 
sible phenomena could possibly be solved without real qualities ; 
one instance whereof might be given in Plutarch, writing against 
Colotes the Epicurean. Wherefore Plato, that was a zealous 
aseerter of an incorporeal Deity, distinct from the world, and of 
immortal souls, seriously physiologized only by matter, forme 
and qualities, generation, corruption, and alteration ; and he did . 
but lay and toy sometimes a little with atoms and mechanism ; 
as where he would compound the earth of cubical, and fire of 


* Granting what the worthy Doctor assumes, that Democritus and his party rejected 
God and were opposed to all religion, although I am aware that there are men of the 
greatest learning who hold this to be altogether doubtful, yet how will it be pgoved, 
that before deciding upon the doctrine he professed and before embracing the atomic 
physiology, he was dy atheistically inclined and adopted that doctrine for no 
other reason than because, after weighing and examining all other systems, he per- 
ceived it to be the best calculated to fortify and set off the impious opinions, which he 
entertained concerning God. In the first place if it were so, Democritus was un- 
paralleled in wickedness and perverseness of mind. For he determined to be inclined 
to oppose and do away with a God, and that, before he knew by what means it could 
most effectually be accomplished. Then having compared the different systems of 
philosophy he had recourse to this in preference, because he found it better adapted 
than the others to his impious and wicked purpose. We here see a monster and not 
a man. But who has fathomed the recesses of his mind? In what manner and 
upon what authority is it shown, that Democritus proceeded by that course? Many I 
fear will hold this in the light of a fable and as not a whit more probable than the 

su ition. For if we reverse the whole and say, that Democritus was first 
led to adopt the atomic doctrine upon mature deliberation and afterwards by an 
abuse of intellect into irreligion and atheism, this will be at least as 
probable as the account given of his motives by the learned author. 
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pyramidal atoms, and the like. For that he did thereim imitate 
the atomical physiology, is plain from these words of his :> [ayvra 
ovy Set ravra Stavosiatat auixpa ovTwe, we Kal’ Ey Exacrov ovdey 
dpwpuEevov UP’ Huwy, avvabpacSévrwy 8 woAAwY, Toc Syxouc 
aurwy dpacsa, “ All these cubical and pyramidal corpuscula 
of the fire and earth are in themselves so small, that by reason 
of their parvitude none of them can be perceived singly and 
alone, but only the aggregations of many of them together. 

XLV. And Aristotle here trod in Plato’s footsteps, not only 
in the better part, in asserting an incorporeal Deity, and an in- 
moveable first mover; but also in physiologizing by forms 
and qualities, and rejecting that mechanical way by atoms, 
which had been so generally received amongst the ancients 
Wherefore though the genius of these two persons was very 
different, and Aristotle often contradicteth Plato, and reall 
dissents from him in several particularities; yet so much 
think may be granted to those reconcilers, (Porphyry, Simplicius, 
and others) that the main essentials of their two philosophies 
are the same.° 

Now, I say, the whole Aristotelical system of philosophy is 


5 From the Timzus p. 537. opp. Gassendus was so struck with this passage, that 
he scrupled not on the strength of it to rank- Plato among the number of those, who 
formerly supposed the world to be compounded of atoms, Physic. sect. 1. lib. 3. cap. 
5. p. 257.t. 1. opp. But the words which precede and follow sufficiently show, that 
Plato is speaking of those particles, of which the four elements consist and which he 
certainly considered to be endowed with qualities. Nor is there any greater weight 
in what Gassendus, in support of his opinion, quotes from Pachymeres. See our re- 

-marks on this passage above on sect. 16. But another passage occurs in the Timeus, 

which might perhaps induce some to believe that Plato was not much opposed to 
atomism. Discoursing of the fabrication of the human body he saya, that the 
inferior gods, to whom this office was assigned by the supreme Deity, compounded 
and cemented bodies together out of particles of all the four elements, with spirt 
superadded, od roi¢ ddvrosc, olg abrot cuveiyovro, deopoic, dd\Ad Std opupdryra 
doparotc, rucvoig yougotc Evyrneovrec, “ Non iisdem, quibus ipsi erant colligati, 
vinculis, sed talibus, que cerni non possent propter parvitatem, crebris quasi cuneolis 
injectis,” Timeus p. 531. opp. What Plato here calls yéugoe Cicero renders cuneoli 
and Ficinus clavi, but Chalcidius in expounding the passage, In Timzeum Platonis 
cap. 201. p. 351. fancies that atoms or smallest corpuscles are meant by them: 
** Quorum omnium,” says he, ‘‘ quemdam nodum concatenationemque dicit esse in mi- 
nutis solidisque corpusculis, que yéug¢ouvg cognominat.” Behold, therefore, a testimony 
sufficiently ancient to prove, that Plato had no antipathy to atoms! But nothing is 
more certain than that Chalcidius mistook Plato’s meaning, for he is speaking of the 
joints or fastenings of the component particles of our bodies. If yéuqgoe here were 
atoms, Plato would be made to say, that the inferior Gods made use of atoms for 
fastenings and joints, to connect together the various kinds of particles, out of which 
they had compounded human bodies. But who could understand this? Can an 
atom serve as a fastening to bind fiery and earthy particles together, and to prevent 
them from falling asunder? What the cuneoli are, 1 am unable to say, but am sure 
they are not atoms. 

* Dr. Cudworth here concedes more than is necessary. The disagreement between 
Plato and Aristotle respecting the very first principles of physical science is remark- 
able. But the later Platonists, some of whom are here mentioned, strove hard to 
reconcile the one with the other, in order to stop the mouths of the Christians, who 
sneered at the contests and squabbles of philosophers. See our Diss. on the later 
Platonists, sect. 7. p. 12. 
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infinitely to be preferred before the whole Democritical ; though 
the former hath been so much dis ed,’ and the other cried 
up of late amongst us. Because, though it cannot be denied, but 
that the Democritic hypothesis doth much more handsomely and 
intelligibly solve the corporeal phenomena, yet in all those other 
things, which are of far the greatest moment, it is rather a mad- 
ness than a philosophy. But the Aristotelic system is right and 
sound here, as to those greater things; it asserting incorporeal 
substance, a Deity distinct from the world, the naturality of 
morality, and liberty of will. Wherefore though a late writer 
of politics® do so exceedingly disparage Aristotle’s Ethics, yet 
we shall do him this right here to declare, that his Ethics were 
truly such, and answered their title; but that new model of 
ethics, which hath been obtruded upon the world with so much 
fastuosity, and is indeed nothing but the old Democritic doctrine 
revived, is no ethics at all, but a mere cheat, the undermining and 
subversion of all morality, by substituting something like t in 
the room of it, that isa mere counterfeit and changeling; the 
ai whereof could not be any other than to debauch the 
wor 

We add further, that Aristotle’s system of philosophy seems 
to be more consistent with piety, than the Cartesian hypothesis 
itself, which yet plainly supposeth incorporeal substance. For 
as much as this latter makes God to contribute nothing more to 
the fabric of the world, than the turning round of a vortex or 
whirlpool of matter; from the fortuitous motion of which, ac- 
cording to certain general laws of nature, must proceed all this 
frame of things that now is, the exact organization and successive 
generation of animals, without the guidance of any mind or. 
wisdom. Whereas Aristotle’s nature is no fortuitous principle, 
but such as doth nothing in vain, but all for ends, and in every 
thing pursues the best; and therefore can be no other than a 
subordinate instrument of the divine wisdom, and the manuary 
opificer or executioner of it.? 

However, we cannot deny, but that Aristotle hath been taxed 


7 Gassendus on the publieation of his Adversus Aristoteleos Exercitationes Peri- 
patetics, extant in tom. 3. of his works, had roused many of his contemporaries both in 
France and Britain, against the Aristotelian system of philosophy. In particular 
Hobbes was one of the first to enroll his name among the repudiators of Aristotle. 

® Thomas Hobbes, who not only in other portions of his works frequently inveighs 
against Aristotle and the whole of his philosophy, but also in the Leviathan cap. 46. p. 
322. does not hesitate to call his Ethics the source of all the evils in the commonwealth ; 
“Unde nata sunt,” says he, “ de religione in Germania, Gallia et Anglia bella civilia, nisi 
8 philosophia ethica et politica Aristotelis et eorum, qui Aristotelem sequuti sunt, 
Romanorum? Mensura boni et mali in omni civitate est lex. Aristoteles autem 
virtutem et vitium non legibus definivit, sed laude et vituperio apud cives. : 
omnium imperium tyrannidem vocat, in democratia sola libertatem esse dicit, ’ &e. 

* On Aristotle's nature as he calls it, and the Cartesian hypothesis concerning the 
origin of the world, we have spoken below in our Diss. on generative or plastic natures. 
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by sundry of the ancients, Christians and others, for not so ex- 
plicitly asserting these two things, the immortality of human 
souls, and providence over men, as he ought to have done, and 
as his master Platodid.'° Though todo him all the right we can, 
we shall observe here, that in his Nicomachian' Ethics, he speaks 
favourably for the latter: Ei yap reg érmeAna trav avOpwmrlver 
Und Se@v ylverat, Gowep Soxet, cal evAoyov yxalpev avbrode ty 
aplor cal ry auvyyeveotary (rovro yao ein 6 vovc) xat rove aya- 
ma@vrac paAdtora Kal Tov TimwyTac avrevToiv, d¢ Tov dlrwv 
avroic émmeAoupevouc, d09a¢ Te kal kakwe mpatrovrac, “If God 
take any care of human things, as it seems he doth, then it is 
reasonable to think also, that he is delighted with that which is 
the best, and nearest akin to himself, (which is mind or right 
reason) and that he rewards those who most love and honour it 
(as taking care of such things as are most pleasing to him) 
in doing rightly and honestly.” A very good sentence, were it 
not ushered in with too much of scepticism. And as for the 
point of the soul’s immortality ; it is true, that whereas other 
philosophers before Aristotle asserted the pre-existence, incor- 
poreity, and immortality of all souls, not only the rational, but 
the sensitive also, (which in men they concluded to be one and 
the same substance) according to that of Plato’s raca Wwyj¥ 
afavarog, “every soul is immortal,” they resolving that no life 
nor cogitation could be corporeal; Aristotle, on the contrary, 
doth expressly deny the pre-existence, that is, the separability, 
incorporeity and ioe of all sensitive souls, not in brates 
only, but also every where, giving his reason for it in these 
words: “Or piv ovyx oldv re racac moovTap yey, pavepdy tori ix 
TwY ToLovTwy' Sowy yao toTiv aoywr 7 évépyea cwpatikn, SHAor, 
6ri rabrac avev owuarog ad’varoy Urdpyev, olov BadiZayv avev 
Todwy’ Mate kat Yipabev siotEvae adbvarov' ovre yap avra¢ xa 
éavrac slotévat oldy re axwplorove ovcag, ovr tv aware eictévat,® 
** That all souls cannot pre-exist, is manifest from hence, because 
those principles, whose action is corporeal, cannot possibly exist 


1° It is the common opinion, that Aristotle made the moon to be the boundary of 
divine providence and consequently excluded the other parts of the world from its 
superintendence. See Atticus’ disputation against him in Eusebius, Praeparat. - 
Evangel. lib. 15. cap. 5. &c., p. 798. and what the learned Worth, on Tatiani Orat. 
contra Grecos, p. 9. has noted out of Clemens and Theodoret. 

‘ Lib. 10. cap. 9. p. 185. t. 3. opp. This passage however is of little avail towards 
refuting the accusation. For not to mention what Dr. Cudworth himself has observed, 
that he here lays down nothing for certainty, he does not refer the care of human 
affairs to that supreme deity, whom he is wont to call the first mover, but to the Seol 
only, namely the inferior gods and spirits, whom he supposed to preside over the stars 
and heavenly bodies. Although Aristotle may have considered these to be in a certain 
way concerned in the care of human affairs, which I would not absolutely gainsay, 
still he denied that that Deity, whom he held to be supreme, took an interest in any 
sar, eae the moon. 

* This passage and the one immediately following oocur De Generat. Animalium, 
lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 618. t. 2. opp. 
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without the body, as the power of walking without the feet. 
Wherefore it is impossible, that these sensitive souls (pre-existing) 
should come into the body from without, since they can neither 
come alone by themselves naked and stript of all body, they 
being inseparable from it ; neither can they come in with a body, 
that is, the seed.” This is Aristotle’s argument, why all sensitive 
souls must needs be corporeal, because there is no walking 
without feet, nor seeing without eyes. But at the same time, 
he declares, that the mind or intellect does pre-exist and come in 
from without, that is, is incorporeal, separable and immortal, 
giving his reason for it in like manner: Actrerae 8 rév vovv 
povov Sépabey ereotévar, cat Ociov elvac udvov’ ovd? yap avrou 
T) évepyela xowwwvet cwuatixn ivéoyea. “It remains that the 
mind or intellect, and that alone (pre-existing), enter from with- 
out, and be only divine; since its energy 1s not blended with 
that of the body’s, but it acts independently upon it.” Notwith- 
standing which, Aristotle elsewhere® distinguishing ae 
this mind or intellect, and making it to be twofold, agent an 
patient, concludes the former of them only to be immortal, but 
the latter corruptible: Totro puovoy abavaroy Kai aidiov, 6 dé 
walnrixoc vouc ¢@0apric, “The agent intellect is only immortal 
and eternal, but the passive is corruptible;” where some inter- 
preters, that would willingly excuse Aristotle, contend that by 
the passive intellect, is not meant the patient, but the fantasy 
only, because Aristotle should otherwise contradict himself, who 
affirmed the intellect to be separable, unmixed and inor- 
ganical, which they conceive must needs be understood of the 
patient. But this salvo can hardly take place here, where the 
passive intellect is directly opposed to the agent. Now what 
Aristotle’s agent understanding is, and whether it be any thing 
in us, any faculty of our human soul or no, seems to be a thing 
very questionable, and has therefore caused much dispute eas 
his interpreters; it being resolved by many of them to be the 
divine intellect, and commonly by others, a foreign thing. 
Whence it must needs be left doubtful, whether he acknow- 
ledged any thing incorporeal and immortal at all in us. And 
the rather because, laying down this principle, that nothing is 
incorporeal, but what acts independently upon the body, he 
somewhere plainly determines, that there is no intellection with- 
out corporeal fantasms. That which led Aristotle to all this, 
positively to affirm the corporeity of sensitive souls, and to 
stagger so much concerning the incorporeity of the rational, 
seems to have been his doctrine of forms and qualities, 


> De Anima, lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 50. t. 2. opp. Unless I am mistaken, however, this 
passage is not at all at variance with the former one. For what Aristotle calls 
passive intellect is nothing but the sensitive soul, which in perceiving external things 
is affected by them and suffers in a certain way. 

VOL. I. H 
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whereby corporeal and incorporeal substance are confounded 
together, so that the limits of each could not be discerned by 
him. Wherefore we cannot applaud Aristotle for this ;* but that 


“ That most both of the ancient Christians and philosophers never entertained a 
doubt of Aristotle’s having supposed the soul to be subject to death and anni- 
hilation, is evident from their disputations against him, to be found in Evusebias, 
Preparat. Evangel. lib. 15. cap. 9. &c. p. 808. and this impression of their, 
not; to speak at present of Aristotle’s opinions themselves, receives no slight 
confirmation from the fact, that Dicwarchus, an intimate friend of his, made it 
a point to impugn the doctrine of the soul's immortality. See Cicero, Tusculan. 
Quest. lib. 1. cap. 31. I say nothing of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, pre-eminest 
for the sagacity with which he is said to have explored the principles of Aristotle, 
who, Comm. ad. lib. 2. Topicor. Aristot. p. 72. 77. 81. and elsewhere, broadly 
maintains the annihilation of souls and contends, that this was Aristotle’s opinion. 
Nevertheless they could not all prevail upon themselves to believe it. Thus the 
author of the life of Pythagoras, in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 259. p. 13)7. sys, 
that Aristotle and Plato were equally strenuous as champions of the immortality, 
and denies, that those comprehend the sublime conceptions of Aristotle, who think 
any otherwise of him and pronounce him to have held the soul to be mortal. Bat 
at the period especially, when the Peripatetic philosophy began to be so palatable to 
Christians, not a few set themselves vigorously to work to show, that the prince of 
philosophers had entertained better notions of the soul than men supposed. Hence 
arose a mighty controversy, which has not yet entirely ceased: whether Aristotle con- 
sidered the soul to be mortal or immortal. Averroes, one of the most acute inquires 
into the opinions of Aristotle, did not hesitate to declare for the mortality. See 
Bayle's Dictionnaire artic. Averroes, tom. 1. p. 384. Among others also those dw 
ciples of the Peripatetic school, who started up in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries,— Pom ponatius, Csesalpinus, Cremoninus,—did not scruple to assert that if 
Aristotle's dogmas were to be the criterion, the eternal life of souls must be 
abandoned: see Leibnitz, Discours de la Conformité de la Foi et de la Raisos, 
sect. 11. p. 16. The same had been maintained before by those Platoniste who, 
as is well known, contended so fiercely with the Peripatetics in Italy, concerning the 
excellence of their respective systems,— Bessarion, Georgius Trapezuntius and others; 
although among these Pletho was more moderate than the rest, and confessed that 
Aristotle appeared to him to have favoured the immortality. But others again 
stoutly defended Aristotle, and complained of the great injustice done to the philosopher 
by those, who asserted that he held souls to be mortal. The -principal arguments to 
this point have been carefully collected by Bened. Pererius, among others, De Com- 
munibus Rerum Natural. Principiis et Affection. lib. 6. cap. 19. p. 388. &e. Bat 
Augustinus Oregius, a no mean philosopher, wrote‘’a specific work, Immortalitate 
Anime, for the purpose of vindicating the cause of Aristotle. See Lib, Fromondus in 
his Philogoph. Christiana de Anima p. 761. and Bayle, Dictionnaire tom. 3. p. 2120. 
Among these some took an intermediate course, considering it to be one of those 
questions, upon which nothing certain can be established: so Franc. Patricius, Discuss. 
Peripatet.‘lib. 12. p. 152.; to which class Dr. Cudworth seems also to belong. For my 
own part, although Aristotle perhaps is designedly very obscure in speaking of this 
subject generally, yet I consider it almost certain, that he held souls to be mortal. I 
am led into this opinion chiefly from what he has stated sufficiently clearly concerning 
the origin of the soul De Gencratione Animal. lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 617. &c. In this pas- 
sage having first confessed it to be very difficult to explain, whence the soul comes or at 
what time men receive it, he adds, that he will try whether he can throw some light on 
a matter so abstruse. He then speaks of the soul which he calls vegetative and of the 
sensitive soul, and proceeds on to the vot or rational soul, which alone, he says, comes 
to a man from without and is divine. He informs us, that there is a certain substance 
in the nature of things more divine than all the elements, which is not fire nor yet 
unlike fire, approaching more nearly to the nature of that region, in which the stars 
reside. Totro dt ob rip, odd: rotadrn dbvaple toriv, ddAd rd iuweptXapBave- 
wees ty rp oxipuart cai ly ra dppwoe wrvevpa, cai 4 by TE evedpari gbore, ave 

dywe oven Ty rwy dorpwy crocyeiy, “ Itaque non ignia, non talis facultas aliqus 
est, sed spiritus, quiin semine spumosoque corpore continetur, et natura, que in e 
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which we commend him for is chiefly these four things; first, 
for making a perfect incorporeal intellect to be the heal of all; 
and secondly, for resolving that nature, as an instrument of this 
intellect, does not merely act according to the necessity of ma- 
terial motions, but for ends and purposes, though unknown to 
itself; thirdly, for maintaining the naturality of morality ; and 
lastly, for asserting the ré é¢’ juiv, autexousy, or liberty from 
necessity. 


spiritu est, proportione respondens elemento stellarum.” From this substance he 
makes souls to be produced. Also De Generatione Animal. lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 664. 
he states the same more explicitly: “Ev 8 rg xavri Seppornce Wuxex, we rpdzoy 
rivd wavra Wuxic slvac xAnpn’ 6d cvvicrarat rayiwe, Oxotay turepirngsg. “In 
universn rerum natura calor quidam est animalis, ita ut quodammodo plena anime 
sint omnia. Quamobrem consistunt celeriter, quum calor ille est exceptus.” And 
this animal heat I conceive to be that “quintum genus, vacans nomine,” from which 
Cicero says that Anistotle derived souls; Tuscul. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2573. 
t. 8. opp. This therefore is Aristotle's opinion respecting the origin of the soul: 
That a certain animal heat, kindled up perhaps from the stars, is diffused through 
the whole nature of things, a substance most subtile and in an especial degree fiery and 
i That some portion of this substance is caught up and absorbed by seed ; 
and on this taking place, that a soul springs up and discharges its functions in the 
body.—If this be true, what hope is there left for poor souls, that they will survive 
after death? These souls are particles of an animal heat pervading the whole 
universe : moreover, this heat itself is something corporeal ; not indeed such a body 
as the four elements, but far more rare and subtile, like those bodies which chemists 
call spérits ; but still a body. Now I ask :: what will become of such souls on the 
extinction of the bodies? Will they not return to that fountain from whence they 
eame, to that “fifth fiery kind” which is everywhere ? Will not the particle, which was 
up within the body, be again united to the substance from which it was taken? 
Aristotle's opinion was not a whit better than that of the Stoics, nor are 
those in error, who consider, that the prince of the Peripatetics augured ill of souls, 
and meant them to be perishable and mortal. 
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CHAPTER II. 


In this Chapter are contained all the grounds of reason for the atheistic hypothesis 
1, That the Democritic philosophy, which is made up of these two principles, 
Corporealism and Atomism complicated together, is essentially atheistical. 
2. Though Epicurus, who was an Atomical-Corporealist, pretended to asserts 
democracy of Gods, yet he .was, for all that, an absolute Atheist: and thet 
Atheists commonly equivocate and disguise themselves. 3. That the Democmii- 
cal philosophy is nothing else but a system of atheology, or atheism swaggenng 
under the glorious appearance of philosophy. And though there be another form 
of atheism, which we call Stratonical, yet the Democritic atheism is only co~ 
siderable ; all whose dark mysteries will be here revealed. 4. That we being to 
treat concerning the Deity, and to produce all that profane and unhallowed suf 
of Atheists in order to a confutation, the divine assistance and direction ought to 
be implored. 5. That there are two things here to be performed : first, to show 
what. are the Atheists’ pretended grounds of reason against the Deity ; and 
secondly, how they endeavour either to solve or confute the contrary phenomena. 
The first of those grounds, that no man can have an idea or conception of God, 
and that he is an incomprehensible nothing. 6. The second atheistic argument, 
that there can be no creation out of nothing, nor no omnipotence, because nothing 
can come from nothing ; and therefore whatsoever substantially is, was from eter- 
nity self-existent, and uncreated by any Deity. 7. The third pretended reason 
against a Deity, that the strictest notion of a God implying him to be incorporeal, 
there can be no such incorporeal Deity, because there is no other substance but 
body. 8. The Atheists’ pretence, that the doctrine of incorporeal substances sprung 
from a ridiculous mistaking of abstract names and notions for realities. They 
impudently make the Deity to be the chief of spectres, and an Oberon or prince 
of fairies and fancies. Their fourth argument against a Deity, that to suppose 
an incorporeal mind to be the original of all things is but to make a mere acci- 
dent and abstract notion to be the first cause of all. 9. Their fifth argument ; a 
confutation of a corporeal Deity from the principles of corporealism itself, that 
matter being the only substance, and all other differences of things nothing but ac- 
cidents, generable and corruptible, no living understanding being can be essentially 
incorruptible. The Stoical God incorruptible, only by accident. 10, Their sixth 
ratiocination from a complication of atomicism ; that the first principle of all 
things whatsoever in the universe is atoms or corpuscula devoid of all qualities, and 
consequently of sense and understanding, (which spring up afterwards from 8 
certain composition of them) and therefore Mind or Deity was not the first 
original of all. 11. In the seventh place they disprove the world’s animation, or 
its being governed by a living understanding animalish nature presiding over the 
whole ; because sense and understanding are a peculiar appendix to flesh, blood, 
and brains, and reason is nowhere to be found but in human form. 12. The 
eighth atheistic ground, that God being taken by all for a most happy, eternal 
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and immortal animal, (or living being) there can be no such thing, because 
all living beings are concretions of atoms, that were at first generated, and are 
liable to death and corruption by the dissolution of their compages. And that 
life is no simple primitive nature, but an accidental modification of compounded 
bodies, which upon the disunion of their parts vanisheth into nothing. 13. The 
ninth pretended atheistic demonstration, that by God is meant a first cause or 
mover, which was not before moved by any thing else without it ; but nothing 
can move itself, and therefore there can be no unmoved mover, nor any first in 
the order of causes, that is, a God. 14. Their further proof of this principle, 
that nothing can move itself, with an atheistic corollary from thence, that no 
thinking being could be a first cause, no cogitation arising of itself without a cause ; 
which may be reckoned a tenth argument. 15. Another mystery of atheism, 
that all knowledge, and mental conception is the information of the things them- 
selves known, existing without the knower, and a passion from them ; and there- 
fore the world must needs be before any knowledge or conception of it, and no 
knowledge or conception before the world, as its cause. 16. The twelfth argu- 
mentation, that things could not be made by a God, because they are so faulty 
and ill made, that they were not contrived for the good of man; and that the 
deluge of evils, that overflows all, shows that they did not proceed from any 
Deity. 17. The thirteenth instance of the Atheists against a Deity, from the 
defect of Providence, that in human affairs all is Tohu and Bohu, chaos and 
confusion. 18. The fourteenth atheistic ground, that it is not possible for any one 
being to animadvert and order all things in the distant places of the whole world 
at once: but if it were possible, that such infinite negotiosity would be absolutely 
inconsistent with happiness. 19. Several bold but slight queries of Atheists, 
why the world was not made sooner? and what God did before? why it was 
made at all, since it was so long unmade ? and, how the architect of the world 
could rear up so huge a fabric? 20. The Atheists’ pretence, that it is the great 
interest of mankind, that there should be no God; and that it was a noble and 
heroical exploit of the Democritics, to chase away that affrightful spectre out of 
the world, and to free men from the continual fear of a Deity and punishment 
after death, imbittering all the pleasures of life. 21. Another pretence of theirs, 
that Theism is inconsistent with civil sovereignty, it introducing a fear greater 
than the fear of the Leviathan ; and that any other conscience allowed of besides 
the civil law (being private judgment) is, ipso facto, a ‘dissolution of the body 
politic, and a return to the state of nature. 22. The Atheists’ conclusion from 
the former premises, as set down in Plato and Lucretius, that all things sprung 
originally from nature and chance, without any Mind or God, that is, proceeded 
from the necessity of material motions, undirected for ends ; that infinite atoms 
devoid of life and sense, moving in infinite space from eternity, by their fortu- 
itous rencounters and entanglements, produced the system of the whole universe, 
and as well animate as inanimate things. 


I. Havine in the former chapter given an account of the 
renuine and primitive atomical philosophy, which may be cal- 
ed the Moschical; we are in the next place to consider the 
Yemocritical, that is, the atheized and adulterated atomology ; 
vhich had its origin from nothing else but the joining of this 
\eterogeneous and contradictious principle to the atomical physi- 
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ology, that there is no other substance in the world besides 
body. Now we say, that that philosophy, which is thus com- 
pounded and made up of these two things, atomicism and cor- 
porealism complicated together, is essentially atheistical, though 
neither of them alone be such. For the atomical physiology, as 
we have declared already, is in its own nature sufficiently repug- 
nant to atheism. And it is possible for one, who holds that 
there is nothing in the ond? besides body, to be persuaded 
notwithstanding of a corporeal Deity, and that the world was 
at first framed and is still governed by an understanding nature 
lodged in the matter. For thus some of these Corporealists 
have fancied the whole universe itself to be a God, that is, an 
understanding and wise animal, that ordered all things within 
itself, after the best manner possible, and providently governed 
the same. Indeed it cannot be denied, but that this is a 
very great infirmity of mind, that such persons lie under, who 
are not able to conceive any other substance besides body, by 
which is understood that which is impenetrably extended, or 
else, in Plato’s language, which hath xpocPoAjy Kai tragny, 
“that thrusts against other bodies and resista their im = 
or, as others express it, which is rdézou wAnowrexdy, “ that” so 
“ fills up place,” as to exclude any other body or substance from 
coexisting with it therein; and such must needs have not only 
very imperfect, but also spurious and false conceptions of the 
Deity, so long as they apprehend it to be thus corporeal; but 
yet it does not therefore follow,' that they must needs be 


1 For my part I should willingly concede that those, who consider God to be en- 
dowed with a certain sort of body, are not for that reason to be numbered among the 
disbelievers in a divine essence and nature altogether. For he who holds a cer- 
tain eternal cause of all things, not-only possessed ‘df infinite power and wisdom, but 
also most free and wholly unshackled by any law of necessity, although he may think 
otherwise than as becomes an intelligent man of some properties and virtues of this es- 
sence, ought not nevertheless to be accounted an Atheist and foe to the Supreme Being. 
For such indeed is the frailty of the human mind, that it sometimes can comprehend 
the most essential portion of a truth, and still not grasp all its adjuncts and bearings. 
Take for example not a few of the early pastors of Christian flocks, men of the greatest 
eminence, Tertullian, Melito and others: not to speak of the ancient corruptors of 
the heavenly doctrine, who, although entertaining sublime and noble conceptions of s 
Deity, were nevertheless unable to abstract the mind from ocular experience, so as to be- 
lieve in the existence of an incorporeal God. See what has been observed thereupon 
by Dion, Petavius, Dogm. Theol. t. 1. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 86. &c. ed. recent. and by Jo. 
Bapt. Cotelerius on Clementinor. Homil. 17. t. 1. Patr. Apostol. p. 738. But as to 
what the worthy author wishes to persuade us also, that not even those are to be ranked 
with Atheists, who hold the whole universe itself to be a God or a consummately wise 
animal, this perhaps involves more difficulty and doubt than he supposes. In the 
first place, it is clear from the confession of all and from sense itself, that the matter of 
which this globe consists is bound by certain immutable laws. If this therefore, be 
God’s body, what else will follow, but that the divine nature obeys necessity ? Which 
being conceded, it would be unreasonable to require any one on the score of d 
to worship God. Again, if the whole universe itself be God, we, certainly, and all ani- 
mals will be parts of him, cast forth by that divine nature from his own bosom. Bat 
to exact from parts the worship of or piety towards the whole, appears to be very little 
short of madness. T shall not now touch upon the other bearings of this opinion, 
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accounted Atheists. But whosoever holds these two principles 
(before mentioned) together, that there is no other substance 
besides body, and that body hath nothing else belonging to it 
but magnitude, figure, site and motion, without qualities: I say, 
whoeoever is that confounded thing of an Atomist and Corpo- 
realist jumbled together, he is essentially and unavoidably that, 
which is meant by an Atheist, though he should in words never 
so much disclaim it, because he must needs fetch the original of 
all things from senseless matter; whereas to assert a God is to 
maintain, that all things sprung originally from a knowing and 
understanding nature. 

IL. Epicurus, who was one of those mongrel things before men- 
tioned, (an Atomical-Corporealist or Corporeal-Atomist) did not- 
withstanding profess to holda multifarious rabble and democracy 
of Gods, such as though they were avOpwmrdpop¢or,? “ of human 
form,” yet were so thin and subtle, as that comparatively with 
our terrestrial bodies they might be called incorporeal; they 
having not so much carnem as quasi-carnem, nor sanguinem as 
quasi inem, a certain kind of aérial or etherial flesh and 
blood: which of his were not to be supposed to exist any 
where within the world, upon this pretence, that there was no 
place in it fit to receive them ; 


Illud item non est, ut possis credere sedes 
Esse Defim sanctas in mundi partibus ullis, ® 


And therefore they must be imagined to subsist in certain inter- 
mundane spaces, and Utopian regions without the world, the 
deliciousness whereof is thus elegantly described by the poet; 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus Ather 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. ¢ 


which, if estimated upon its own merits, will be evident as leading to all manner of 
wickedness and to a denial of the Supreme Being. Some, however, it must be owned, 
have been so blind to the perceptioh of truth, as to discard God in their opinions, and 
still not only to venerate and most devoutly worship him themselves, but to hold forth 
also the necessity of his worship to all others, For so it comes to pass through the 
weakness of human nature, that many are Atheists in sentiments and opinions, but 
the friends of God in life and morals ; and on the contrary, many deny God by their 
actions and course of life, who uphold him in their opinions and principles. I could 
wish this to be always borne in mind by learned men, who dispute about the religion 
and piety of others, especially of the ancient philosophers. We are most of us prone 
to accuse and excuse the ancients ; but we should not be thus prone, if we kept con- 
stantly in view the disposition, corruptness and miseries of mankind, the recesses an 
immost workings of our own minds, and lastly the ambiguity of words. 

2 This is chiefly borrowed from Cicero, who may be consulted with advantage, De 
Natura. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 2907. t. 9. opp. 

* The verses of Lucretius De Rerum Natura v. 147. 148, t, 2, ed. Havercamp. 


245, > 
x Lucretius, lib. 3. v. 19, &c., t.1. p. 476. On the rest that is here stated concern- 
ing the gods of Epicurus, sce Lucretius and Cicero in the passages referred to. 


rd 
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Whereunto was added, that the chief happiness of these gods 
consisted in omnium vacatione munerum, “in freedom from all 
business and employment,” and doing nothing at all, that s0 
they might live a soft and delicate life. And lastly, it was pre- 
tended, that though they had neither any thing to do with us, 
nor we with them, yet they ought to be worshipped by us for 
their own excellent nature’s sake, and happy state. 

But whosoever had the least sagacity in him could not but 
perceive, that this theology of Epicurus was but romantical,’ it 
being directly contrary to his avowed and professed principles, 
to admit of any other being, than what was concreted of 
atoms, and consequently corruptible; and that he did this upon 
a politic account, thereby to decline the common odium, and 
those dangers and inconveniences, which otherwise he might have 
incurred by a downright denial of a God, to which purpose it ac- 


5 I agree in opinion with those, who consider Epicurus to have been an Atheist and 
to have introduced gods solely for the sake of avoiding danger and inconvenience to 
himself, and I cordially assent to all that has been advanced by the venerable Buddevr, 
Thes, de Athcismo et Superstit. cap. 1: p. 66. &c., in answer to Rondellus, the 
champion of Epicurus, and others; nor am I induced to forego this opinion by the 
arguments brought forward in his defence by Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist. t. 1. artic. Epi 
curus, note g. p. 1077. Gassendus, De Vita et Moribus Epicuri, lib. 4. cap. 3. p. 201. 
t. 5. opp. and others mentioned by Jo, Alb. Fabricius in his Delect. Argum. pro 
Veritate Religionis Christiane, cap. 14. p. 373. The main point insisted on by Gas- 
sendus and others in vindicating Epicurus is, that he was punctual and diligent 
in the worship of the gods and wrote copious commentaries on religion. But these 
learned men forget, that it was necessary for a man to do so, whose only maxim it 
was, to pass through life in comfort and tranquillity ; which he could not by any 
means have done, if he had openly spurned the established religion. Nevertheless the 
reasoning of Dr. Cudworth in this place, to show that Epicurus was an Atheist, is, I 
consider, any thing but sound and conclusive. For the worthy Doctor argues thus: 
“‘ Epicurus held all things to consist of atoms; therefore he could not possibly admit of 
immortal and eternal Gods ; for that which is concreted of atoms cannot escape death 
and dissolution.” But he must have known, that Gassendus had already denied the 
gods of Epicurus to be concreted of atoms, and had contended, that he placed the 
divine essence in the first principles of things, and held it to be eternal and immutable. 
Syntagm. de Philos. Epicuri, p. 2. cap. 3. p. 14. t. 3. opp. and in lib. 10, Laértii. 
Which opinion is supported by the passages of the ancients brought forward by Bayle 
as above quoted, artic. Epicurus, note g. p. 1078, whereto may be added Lucretius 
Rerum Natura, lib. 5. v. 149. &c. p. 245. &c. His assertion, therefore, that all things 
are concreted of atoms, notwithstanding that some of the ancient Christians think 
otherwise, seems to have reference only to this visib‘e universe. We are not here in- 
quiring into the mind and intention of Epicurus ; for, as I have already acknowledged, 
he scems to me to have been in jest, when discoursing of gods, and to have left deities 
in words, which in reality he discarded. We are asking simply, what he openly pro- 
feased and avowed in words; fur if due regard be paid to them, he does not appear to 
have been inconsistent with himself, when he asserted all things to consist of atoms, 
and at the same time maintained the existence of gods. Although, to confess the 
truth, no passage either of Epicurus himself or of any other of the ancients can be 
adduced, in which it is expressly recorded, that he did not hold the gods to be con- 
creted of atoms ; it being inferred merely as a consequence from the passages which are 
cited on the subject. Wherefore some perhaps will consider him to have purposely 
abstained from an express avowal of lis sentiments upon this matter, and to have had 
recourse to ambiguity as a protection against the malevolence of enemies. Com 
the learned Doctor’s observations below, cap. 4. sect. 20, on the same subject, w 
he seems to take a somewhat different view of the gods of Epicurus. 
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cordingly served his turn. Thus Posidonius® rightly pronounced: 
“Nullos esse deos Epicuro videri; queque is de diis immorta- 
libus dixerit, invidie detestande gratia dixisse.” Though he 
was partly jocular in it also, it making no small sport to him, 
in this manner, to delude and mock the credulous vulgar ;7 
* Deos jocandi causa induxit Epicurus perlucidos et perflabiles, et 
habitantes, tanquam inter duos lucos, sic inter duos mundos prop- 
ter metum ruinarum.” However, if Epicurus had been never 
so much in earnest in all this, yet, by Gasgsendus’ leave, we 
should pronounce him to have been not a jot the less an atheist, 
s0 long as he maintained, that the whole world was made® pnde- 
voe Sararrovroc fj Starakavroc, tiv macayv paxapidrnta Exovroc 
pera apOapatac, “ without the ordering and direction of any un- 
derstanding being, that was perfectly happy and immortal;” 
and fetched the original of all things in the universe, even of 
soul and mind, ard rwv arduwy cwuarwy ampovdnroy kat rvxalav 
éxévrwy thy xlvnow, “ from senseless atoms fortuitously moved.” 

e, together with Democritus, hereby making the world to be 
in the worst sense wov ric vuxrdc, “an egg of the night,” that 
is, not the off-spring of mind and understanding, but of dark 
senseless matter, of Tohu and Bohu, or confused chaos; and 
deriving the original of all the perfections in the universe from 
the most imperfect being, and the lowest of all entities, than 
which nothing can be more atheistical. And as for those roman- 
tic monogrammous Gods of Epicurus, had they been seriously 
believed by him, they could have been nothing else but a cer- 
tain kind of aerial and spectrous men, living by themselves, 
nobody knows where, without the world :9 "Exfxovpoc we piv 
wpo¢ rove ToAAove amoAgwe Oedv, we d? mpdc piow moay- 
patwy ovdanwe, “Epicurus, according to vulgar opinion, 
leaves a God; but, according to the nature of things, none at 
all.” 

And as Epicurus, so other Atheists in like manner have com- 
monly had their vizards and disguises; atheism for the most 
part idee choosing to walk abroad in masquerade. And 
though some over-credulous persons have been so far imposed upon 


* In Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cup. 44. p. 2949. t. 9. opp. 

7 The words of Cicero, De Divinatione, lib. 2. cap. 17. p. 3702. t. 9. opp. 

® These and the Greek words immediately following are extracted, I have no doubt, 
from some ancient writer ; but who this may be, I have not thought it necessary to 
make minute enquiry. With respect to the thing itself there can be no question; inas- 
much as it is to be found stated in nearly the same words in Laértius, Plutarch, Lucre- 
tius and others. 

® The custom of quoting the words of the ancients without naming the author, [ 
have felt to be a bad one even from this passage alone, having had to search a long 
time, before I discovered that it is borrowed from Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Mathemat, 
lib. 9, p. 565. ed. Fabricii. But the passage of Sextus is not given entire, the words 
rar’ iyiovg having been omitted, which indicate, that this opinion concerning Epicurus 
was not held by all, but by some only. 
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hereby, as to conclude, that there was hardly any such thing as 
an Atheist any where in the world, yet they, that are sagacious, 
may easily look through these thin veils and disguises, and per- 
ceive these Atheists oftentimes insinuating their atheism even 
then, when they most of all profess themselves Theists, by 
affirming, that it is impossible to have any idea or conception at 
all of God; and that as he is not finite, so he cannot be infinite, 
and that no knowledge or understanding is to be attributed to 
him ; which is in effect to say, that there is no such thing. But 
whosoever entertains the Democritic principles,'° that 1s, both 
rejects forms and qualities of body, and makes all things to be 
body, mone he pretend never so much to hold a corporeal 
Deity, yet he is not at all to be believed in it, it being a thing 
plainly contradictious to those principles. 

TIL Wherefore this mongrel philosophy, which Leucippus, De- 
mocritus, and Protagoras were the founders of, and which was en- 
tertained afterwards by Epicurus, that makes (as Laertius writes’) 
apxac rwv SAwy arduouc, senseless “atoms to be the first prin- 
ciples,” not only of all bodies (for that was a thing admitted 
before by Empedocles and other Atomists that were ate 
but also of things whatsoever in the whole universe, 
therefore of soul and mind too; this I say, was really nothi 
else but a philosophical form of atheology, a gigantical 
Titanical attempt to dethrone the Deity, not only by solving all 
the phenomena of the world without a God, but also by laying 
down such principles, from whence it must needs follow, that 
there could be neither an incorporeal nor corporeal Deity. It 
was atheism openly swaggering under the glorious appearance of 
wisdom and philosophy. 

There is indeed another form of atheism, (which insisting on 
the vulgar way of philosophizing by forms and qualities) we for 
distinction sake shall call Stratonical; such as, being too modest 
and shamefaced to fetch all things from the fortuitous motion of 
atoms, would therefore alow to the several parts of matter a 
certain kind of natural (thongh not animal) perception, such as 
is devoid of reflexive consciousness, together with a plastic power, 
whereby they may be able artificially and methodically to form 
and frame themselves to the best advantage of their respective 
capabilities; something like to Aristotle’s nature, but that it 
hath no dependence at all upon any higher Mind or Deity. And 
these Atheists may be also called hylozoic (as the other atomic,) 


1° Those who are even moderately acquainted with Hobbes cannot fail to perceive, 
that he is glanced at in these words. For he professed the principles of Democritus 
aud at the same time maintained a corporeal God. See Leviathan, cap. 12. p. 56. cap. 
24. p. 183. and Append. cap. 3. p. 360, 

* Lib. 10. segm. 41. p. 620. and elsewhere. Add Lucretius, who especially, as is 
well known, has given a clear account of this doctrine of his master. 
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because they derive all things in the whole universe, not only 
sensitive, but also rational souls, together with the artificial frame 
of animals, from the life of matter. But this kind of atheism 
seems to be but an unshapen embryo of some dark and cloudy 
brains, that was never yet digested into an entire system, nor 
could be bdr Sk into any such tolerable form, as to have the 
confidence to show itself abroad in full and open view. But the 
Democritic and Atomic atheism, as it is the boldest and rankest 
of all atheisms, it not only undertaking to solve all phenomena 
by matter fortuitously moved, without a God, but also to de- 
monstrate, that there cannot be so much as a corporeal Deity ; 
so it is that alone, which, pretending to an entire and coherent 
system, hath publicly appeared upon the stage, and therefore 
doth, in a manner, only deserve our consideration. 

And now we shall exhibit a full view and prospect of it, and 
discover all its dark mysteries and profundities; we being much 
of this persuasion, that a plain and naked representation of them 
will be a great part of a confutation at least: not doubting but 
it will be made to appear, that though this monster, big-swoln 
with a puffy show of wisdom, strut and stalk so gigantically, 
and march with such a kind of stately philosophic grandeur, yet 
it is indeed but like the giant Orgoglio in our English poet, a 
mere empty bladder, blown up with vain conceit, an Empusa, 
fantasm, or spectre, the offspring of night and darkness, non- 
sense and contradiction. 

And yet for all that we shall not wrong it the least in our 
representation, but give it all ible advantages of strength 
and plausibility, that so the Atheists may have no cause to pre- 
tend (as they are wont to do, in such cases) that either we did 
not understand their mysteries, nor apprehend the full strength 
of their cause, or else did purposely smother and conceal it. 
Which indeed we have been so far from, that we must confess 
we were not altogether unwilling this business of theirs should 
look a little like something, that might deserve a confutation. 
And whether the Atheists ought not rather to give us thanks for 
mending and improving their arguments, than complain that we 
have any way impaired them, we shall leave it to the censure of 


a a judgments. 
V. Plato? tells us, that even amongst those Pagans in his 
time there was generally such a religious humour, that wavrec, 
8c0: xara Boayd swppoobvnc: pertxovat, tml macy Spyy Kat 
oulkpev «al peyddou xpaypatoc, Ordv ael mov immadovor, 
“ whosoever had but the jean of seriousness and sobriety in 
them, whensoever they took in hand any enterprise, whether 
great or small, they would always invoke the Deity for assistance 


3 In the Timeus, p. 235. 
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and direction.” Adding morcover, that himself should be very 
faulty, if in his Timeus, when he was to treat about so grand a 
point, concerning the whole world, ci yéyovey ij wat ayevne éort, 
‘‘ whether it were made or unmade,” he should not make his 
entrance thereinto by a religious invocation of the Deity. 
Wherefore certainly it could not be less than a piece of impiety 
in a Christian, being to treat concerning the Deity itself, and to 
produce all that profane and unhallowed stuff of Atheists out of 
their dark corners, in order to a confutation, and the better con- 
firmation of our faith in the truth of his existence, not to implore 
his direction and assistance. And I know no reason, but that we 
may well do it in that same litany of Plato’s, xara vou éxeiv 
piv padcota, Exopévwc SO? yyiv eimety, “that we may first spea 
agreeably to his own mind, or becomingly of his nature, and then 
consentaneously with ourselves.” 

V. Now there are these two things here to be performed by 
us, first to discover and produce the chief heads of arguments, or 
Seas of reason, insisted on by the Atheists to disprove a 

eity, evincing withal briefly the ineffectualness and falseness of 
them: and secondly, to show how they endeavour either to con- 
fute or solve, consistently with their own principles, all those 
eased which are commonly urged against them to prove a 

eity and incorporeal substance; manifesting likewise the 
invalidity thereof. 

The grounds of reason alleged for the atheistical hypothesis 
are chiefly these that follow. First, That we have no idea of 
God, and therefore can have no evidence of him; which argument 
is further flourished and descanted upon in this manner. That 
notion or conception of a Deity that 1s commonly entertained, is 
nothing but a bundle of incomprchensibles, unconceivables, and 
impossibles ; it being only a compilement of all imaginable attri- 
butes of honour, courtship, and compliment, which the con- 
founded fear and astonishment of men’s minds made them huddle 
up together, without any sense or philosophic truth. This seems 
to be intimated by a modern writer® in these words; ‘ Theattri- 


> Thomas Hobbes, who openly professed this opinion in more places than one. So 
Leviathan, par, 2. cap. 31. p. 171. ed Amastelod, he says: “De natura autem divina 
disputare, honori Deo debito contrarium est: supponitur enim, de regno Dei sciri nihil 
posse, nisi per rationem naturalem, id est, per principia physica, que, tantum abest, ut 
naturam divinam patefaciant, ut ne nostram quidem aut cujusquam rei minime 
naturam nos docere possint. In attributis ergo divinis respiciendum non est ad 
definitiones vocabulorum, sed ad, quam significant, honoris intentionem.” I pass over 
other passages of the same kind to be met with in his Elementa de Cive, cap. 15. 
sect. 14. p. 117. his book Of Human Nature, chap. 9. see Tripos Lond. 1684—8, and 
frequently elsewhere. The words, indeed, here adduced by Dr. Cudworth, I have not 
met with either in the Latin works of Hobbes, published together Amstelod. 1668—4. 
nor in his English minor works, nearly all of which I think I have read ; but I am led 
to suppose, that they occur in the preface to a very rare collection of his treatises, De 
Fato ct Necessitate, Lond. 1656—4. inasmuch as Leibnitz, Essais de Theodicée, tom. 2. 
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butes of God signify not true nor false, nor any opinion of our brain, 
but the reverence and devotion of our hearts; and therefore they 
are not sufficient premises to infer truth, or convince falsehood.” 
And the same thing again is further set out, with no small pre- 
tence to wit, after this manner; “They that venture to dispute 
philosophically, or reason of God’s nature, from these attributes 
of honour, losing their understanding in the very first attempt, 
fall from one inconvenience into another, without end and without 
number; in the same manner as when one, ignorant of the cere- 
monies of court, coming into the presence of a greater person 
than he is used to speak to, and stumbling at his entrance, to save 
himself from falling, lets slip his cloak, to recover his cloak lets 


p. 12. finds this opinion advanced in that preface. Be that as it will, however, it may 
reasonably be doubted, whether we can infer from them, that Hobbes meant to deny a 
God. It is not for me to palliate or excuse the wicked and impious doctrines of this 
writer, or to put a different construction upon his words from what he himeelf intended; 
on the contrary, I hold him to have been a very bad man and do not deny his covert 
and insidious attacks upon the heavenly truth; nay, even this opinion in question I 
consider to be worthy of all reprobation. But still I confess my doubts, whether it is 
impoemble for any one who is imbued with it to reverence a God. I. Hobbes in those 
very passages, wherein he maintains what we are speaking of, both lays down the 
existence of a God and decides, that that God is omnipotent, one, infinite, eternal, and 
incapable of all change. II. He expressly declares, that those who assert the world to 
be eternal and deny the providence of God over human affairs, do injustice to the 
Deity. III. But the other attributes of God, goodness, justice, holiness, mercy, he 
holds to be of such a nature, as to signify, not what God is, but how much we admire 
and reverence him. IV. Therefore he does not consider us to be destitute of all 
notion or conception of a Deity, but denies that we can form what the philosophers 
call a positive and affirmative notion of the divine virtues and perfections. V. But if 
he that holds these sentiments ought to be ranked amongst Atheists, I do not see why 
those termed Supralapsarians should not be referred to the same class. For many of 
these also, it is well known, decide, that the divine virtues, justice, mercy, goodness, 
do not correspond to the virtues which are designated by these words amongst men ; 
which I consider to be the same with saying, that we lack a true notion of the divine 
perfectiona, and that the names made use of by us in this matter have no definite 
meaning. I shall add two points more. I. Hobbes contradicts himself. He denies, 
that the truth or falsehood of any thing can be proved from the divine perfections, 
inasmuch as we have no true notion of them; and yet in another passage, Leviathan, 
cap. 44. p. 300. he maintains it to be evident from our notion of the divine mercy, that 
the torments of the wicked after death will some time or other have an end. Thus fre- 
quently are those at variance with themselves, who wish to appear as instructors of the 
whole human race. II. In the latter period of his life Hobbes wrote an Apology, 
wherein he submitted all that he had formerly advanced in the Leviathan to the judg- 
ment of the wise, declaring, that in composing that book he had obeyed the impulee of 
an intemperate mind rather than reason, and that he had not afterwards defended the 
opinions contained in it. This is recorded by Anth. Wood, in the Athenz Oxonienses. 
We may believe, that the man did nothing contrary to the sentiments of his own 
mind. For he was both prone by nature to cleave obstinately to any opinion which he 
had once adopted, and as the same author observes, was so infected with arrogance, that 
he could ecarcely carry on a dispute without railing and abuse; nor at that time, indeed, 
had he any cause to fear, being in high estimation at court and enjoying the especial 
favour of King Charles the Second. I have thought proper to pursue this subject to 
greater length, partly because Dr. Cudworth very often censures and refutes Hobbes, 
whose impious and irreligious principles no good man can deny, and partly because in’ 
our time the piety and religion of this writer has been made subject of controversy by 
men of the greatest learning 
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fall his hat, and with one disorder after another discovers his 
astonishment and rusticity.” The meaning of which, and other 
like passages of the same writer, seems to be this; that the 
attributes of God (by which his nature is supposed to be ex- 
pressed) having no philosophic truth or reality in them, had their 
only original from a sort of rustic astonishment of mind, proceeding 
from excess of fear, raising up the fantasm of a Deity, as a 
bug-bear for an object to itself, and affrighting men into all 
manner of confounded nonsense and absurdity of expressions 
concerning it, such as have no signification, nor any conception 
of the mind apewenne to them. Thisis the first argument used 
especially by our modern Democritics against the Deity, that 
because they can have no phantastic idea of it, nor fully com- 

rehend all that is concluded in the notion thereof, that therefore 
it is but an incomprehensible nothing. 

VI. Secondly, another argument much insisted on by the old 
Democritic Atheists, is directed against the divine omnipotence 
and creative power, after this manner. By God is always 
understood a Creator of something or other out of nothing. 
For however the Theists be here divided amongst themselves, 
some of them believing that there was once nothing at all 
existing in this whole space, which is now occupied by the world, 
besides the Deity, and that he was then a solitary being, so that 
the substance of the whole corporeal universe had a ara | 
beginning and novity of existence, and the duration of it ha 
now continued but for so many years only. Others persuading 
themselves, that though the matter and substance at least, (if not 
the form also) of the carporeal world, did exist from eternity, yet 
nevertheless, they both alike proceeded from the Deity by way 
of emanation, and do continually depend upon it, in the same 
manner as light, though coeval with the sun, yet proceeded from 
the sun, and depends upon it, being always, as it were, made 
anew by it; wherefore, according to this hypothesis, though 
things had no antecedent non-entity in time, yet they were as 
little of themselves, and owed all their being as much to the 
Deity, as if they had been once actually nothing, they being, as it 
were, pom created out of nothing by it. Lastly, others of 
those Theists resolving, that the matter of the corporeal universe 
was not only from eternity, but also self-existent and uncreated, 
or independent upon any Deity as to its being ; but yet the forms 
and qualities of all inanimate bodies, together with the souls of 
all animals in the successive generations of them, (being taken 
for entities distinct from the matter) were created by the Deity 
out of nothing. We say, though there be such difference among 
the Theists themselves, yet they all agree in this, that God is, in 
some sense or other, the creator of some real entity ont of 
nothing, or the cause of that which otherwise would not have 
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been of itself, so that no creation out of nothing, (in that enlarged 
sense) no Deity. Now it is utterly impossible, that any substance 
or real entity should be created out of nothing (it being con- 
tradictious to that indubitable axiom of reason, de nihilo nibil, 
“from nothing nothing).” The argument is thus urged by Lucre- 
tius, according to the minds of Epicurus and Democritus : 


Principium bine cujus nobis exordia sumet: 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
Quod multa in terris fieri celoque tuentur, 
Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ac fieri divino numine rentur : 

Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse creari 

De nihilo, tum, quod sequimur, jam tutius inde 
Perspiciemus, et unde queat res queeque creari, 
Et quo queque modo fiant opera sine divim.‘ 


It is true indeed, that it seems to be chiefly levelled by the 
poet against that third and last sort of Theists before mentioned, 
such as Heraclitus and the Stoics, (which latter were contem- 
poy with Epicurus) who held the matter of the whole world to 

ve been from eternity of itself uncreated, but yet the forms of 
mundane things in the successive generations of them (aa 
entities distinct from the matter) to be created or made by the 
Deity out of nothing. But the force of the argument must needs 
lie stronger against those other Theists, who would have the very 
substance a matter itself of the world, as well as the forms, to 
have been created by the Deity out of nothing. Since nothing 
can come out of nothing, it follows, that not so much as the 
forms and qualities of bodies conceived as entities really distinct 
from the matter,) much less the lives and souls of animals, could 
ever have been created by any Deity, and therefore certainly not 
the substance and matter itself. But all substance and real 
entity, whatsoever is in the world, must needs have been from 
eternity, uncreated and self-existent. Nothing can be made or 
produced but only the different modifications of pre-existent 
matter. And this is done by motions, mixtures, and separations, 
concretions and secretions of atoms, without the creation of any 
real distinct entity out of nothing; so that there needs no Deity 
for the effecting of it, according to that of Epicurus:® ‘H 6efa 
gbaic xp0c Tavra undaui wpocayéoIw, “No divine power ought to 
be called in for the solving of these phenomena.” To conclude 


“ De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 150. &c. p. 53. &c. But in v. 157. instead of éuétus, 
by Dr. Cudworth, the vulgar editions read rectius, which I consider better. Also 
in v. 158. our author reads ef unde, whereas Gifanius and others have ué unde, which 
I likewise prefer. te 
* I am ignorant, I confess, where this saying of Epicurus is to be found, having in 
vain consulted Laértius and other ancients, and Gassendus among the moderns. But 
as the thing itself is stated in Lucretius De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 1020. &c. and others, 
it would scarcely be worth while to seek for the words, which were no doubt quoted 
from memory. 
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therefore, if no substance nor real entity can be made, which 
was not before, but all, whatsoever is, will be, and can be, was 
from eternity self-existent ; then creative power, but especiall 

that attribute of omnipotence, can belong to nothing; and this 
is all one as to say there can be no Deity. 

VII. Thirdly, the Atheists argue against the stricter and 
higher sort of Theists, who will have God to be the Creator of 
the whole corporeal universe and all its parts out of nothing, 
after this manner: that which created the whole mass of matter 
and body, cannot be itself body ; wherefore, this notion of God 

lainly implies him to be incorporeal. But there can be no 
incorporeal Deity, because by that word must needs be under- 
stood, either that which hath no magnitude nor extension at all, . 
or else that which is indeed extended, but otherwise than body. 
If the word be taken in the former sense, then nothing at all 
can be so incorporeal as to be altogether unextended and devoid 
of geomctrical quantity, because extension is the very essence of 
all existent entity, and that which is altogether unextended is 
perfectly nothing. Therecan neither be any substance, nor mode 
or accident of any substance, no nature whatsoever unextended. 
But if the word incorporeal be taken in the latter sense, for that 
which is indeed extended, but otherwise than body, namely, 80 as 
to penetrate bodies and co-exist with them, this is also a thing 
next to nothing; since it can neither act upon any other thing, 
nor be acted upon by, or sensible of, any thing; it can neither do 
nor suffer anything. 


Nam facere et fungi nisi corpus nulla potest res.® 


Wherefore, to speak plainly, this can be nothing else but empty 
space or vacuum, which runs through all things, without laying 
hold on any thing, or being affected from any thing. This is the 
only incorporeal thing, that is or can be in nature, space or place; 
and therefore, to suppose an incorporeal Deity is to make empty 
space to be the creator of all things. 

This argument is thus sropaeed by the Epicurean poet : 





Quodcunque erit esse aliquid, debebit id ipsum 
Augmine vel grandi vel parvo 
Cui si tactus erit, quamvis levis exiguusque, 

Corporum adaugebit numerum summamgque sequetur : 
Sin intactile erit, nulla de parte quod ullam 

Rem prohibere queat per se transire meantem, 
Scilicet hoc id erit vacuum, quod inane vocamus.” 





“ Whatsoever is, is extended or hath geometrical quantity and 


* The verse of Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 444. p. 123. but through forget- 
fulness cited a little differently from what it stands in the poet, whom all the copies 
make to write thus: , 

** Nam facere et fungi sine corpore nulla potest res.” 

7 Id. lib, 1] v. 434, &e. p. 121. 
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mensurability in it; which if it be tangible, then it is body, and 
fills up « place in the world, being part of the whole mass; but 
if it be intangible, so that it cannot resist the passage of anythin 
through it, then it is nothing else but empty space or vacuum.” 
There is no third thing besides these two, and therefore what- 
soever is not body, is space or nothing: 





Preter inane et corpora tertia, per se 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui.® 


Thus the ancient Epicureans and Democritics argued; there 
being nothing incorporeal but space, there can be no incor- 
poreal Deity. 

But because this seems to give advantage to the Theists, in 
making ee something, or that which hath a real nature or 
entity without our conception, from whence it will follow, that it 
must needs be either itself a substance, or else a mode of some 
incorporeal substance ; the modern Democritics? are here more 
cautious, and make space to be no nature really existing without 
us, but only the fantasm of a body, and as it were the ghost of 
it, which has no reality without our imagination. So that there 
are not two natures of body and space, which must needs infer 
two distinct substances, one whereof must be incorporcal, but 
only one nature of body. The consequence -of which will be 
this, that an incorporeal substance is all one with an incorporeal 
body, and therefore nothing.!° 


® Lucret. De Rerum. Nat. lib. 1. v. 446. p. 123. 

® That Hobbes, whom our worthy author every where makes a pass at, is meant 
here, must be evident from what he has written concerning space in his Elementa 
Philosophie, par. 2. cap. 7. sect. 2. p. 50. Among other things he says: “ Spatii 
definitionem hanc esse dico: Spatium est phantasma rei exsistentis, guatenus ezx- 
sistentis, id est, nullo alio ejus rei accidente considerato, preterquam quod apparet 
extra imaginantem.” The English words of Dr. Cudworth nearly correspond to these 
Latin ones. But Descartes ulso explains the nature of space in the same manner, 
though in different words, Principiorum. philos. par. 2. sect. 10, 11, 12. p. 27, 28. who, 
as is well known, is followed by many of the modern philosophers, notwithstanding the 
different opinion held in England. See the most acute controversy “ De Spatii 
Natura,” carried on not long ago between the two illustrious men Gottf. Wil. Leibnitz 
and Samuel Clarke; the former assenting to the opinion of Hobbes and Descartes, and 
the latter maintaining space to be a A ted Consult Recueil de diverses piéces sur 
la philosophie par Mr. Clarke, Neuton, Leibniz, t. ]. p. 31. &c. and p. 41. &c. Pro- 
bably this disagreement is really less than many suppose, and consists chiefly in a 
dispute about words ; let others however decide, who consider themselves more imme- 
diately concerned in these matters. 

10 | have here an observation or two to make. I. Iam not aware that any one 
either of the ancients or moderns ever impugned the existence of God by this argu- 
ment : “ There is no God: for if there were a God, there would be something incor- 
poreal: but there is nothing whatever incorporeal : neither therefore is there a God.” 
The learned Doctor, indeed, here intimates that Epicurus and Lucretius argued in this 
manner; but, with all due deference to him, the fact is otherwise. For although 
they Iay it down, that there is nothing in the nature of things, except body and 
vacuum, yet they do not thence ;deduce this conclusion: “ Therefore there is no 
God,” but fonly apply their dogma to explain the course and order of nature. Not 
to mention, that many, not without just cause, consider Epicurus to have separated 
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VIII. But because it is generally conceived, that an error 
cannot be sufficiently confuted, without discovering 76 airioy rov 
evdoue, “the cause of the mistake ;” therefore the Atheis 
will in the next place undertake to show likewise the original o 
this doctrine of incorporeal substances, and from what misappre- 
hension it sprung; as also take occasion from thence, further to 
disprove a Deity. 

Wherefore they say, that the original of this doctrine of in- 
corporeal substances proceeded chiefly from the abuse of abstract 
names, both of substances (whereby the essences of singular 
bodies, as of a man or a horse, being abstracted from those 
bodies themselves, are considered universally); as also of acci- 
dents, when they are considered alone without their subjects or 
substances. The latter of which is a thing, that men have been 
necessitated to, in order to the computation or reckoning of the 
properties of bodies, the comparing of them with one another, 
the adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing of them; 
which could not be done, so long as they are taken concretely 
together with thcir subjects. But yet, as there is some use of 
those abstract names, so the abuse of them has been also very 
great ; forasmuch as, though they be really the names of nothing, 
since the essence of this and that man is not any thing without 
the man, nor is an accident any thing without its substance, yet 


the gods from body and space and to have supposed something interposed and inter- 
mediate as it were hetween them; which opinion is not at variance with what Lucretius 
asserts, that there is no third thing besides body and vacuum; for it is plain that this 
is to be understood of the visible ‘universe and the nature of things only. Wherefore 
I almost suspect the worthy Doctor to have invented this argument rather than to 
have any where met with it. II. It does not necessarily follow, that those are to 
be accounted Atheists, who consider all things to consist of body coupled with space. 
For, as} Dr. Cudworth himself confesses, there are many so obtuse in intellect as 
not to be able to conceive a God without body. Who, indeed, that is acquainted with 
the lristory of the Christians has not read of the Egyptian monks, who brought a capital 
charge against Origen for having written of God as divested of all body? III. When 
the learned Doctor here introduces Atheists reasoning thus: ‘ He that wishes to form 
a notion of God in his mind, cannot but conceive him as incorporeal ;” it appears to be 
little in accordance with the habits and arguments of that class, who are so far from 
advancing precepts on the true notion of Deity, that they rather consider it impossible 
for any one to form a conception of him at all: which is the very thing he himself had 
previously upbraided them with. IV. In asserting, that the followers of Democritus 
call space imaginary and a non-entity for the sake of being able more securely to 
combat with the Theists, he speaks, if I mistake not, somewhat too harshly. For 
to my knowledge many have taken up this doctrine concerning space from a fear 
that the vulgar opinion was injurious to the Deity. Hobbes, in the passage I have 
noted, tells us, that he adopted this opinion because he observed many to have been 
led by a false definition of space intg the error of supposing the world to be without 
end; and we are informed by Leibnitz, as above quoted, p.31, that a great many, who 
considered space to be something, had confounded it with God himself: to which 
number undoubtedly belonged some ancient Christian doctors, named hy Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius on Sextus Empiricus, p. 639. I say nothing in behalf of those who, to defend 
their own wickedness and vain fancies, have perhaps abused this dogma ; but I deny, 
that it is right to brand as Atheists generally those philosophers who have held the 
above-mentioned opinion concerning space. 
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men have been led into a gross mistake by them, to imagine 
them to be realities existing by themselves. Which infatuation 
hath chiefly proceeded from echolastics, who have been so intem- 
perate in the use of these words, that they could not make a 
rational discourse of any thing, though never so small, but they 
must stuff it with their quiddities, entities, essences, hexcceities, 
and the like. Wherefore these are they, who being first deluded 
themselves, have also deluded the world, introducing an opinion 
into the minds of men, that the essence of every thing is some- 
thing without that thing itself, and also eternal; and therefore 
when any thing is made or generated, that there is no new being 
produced, but only an antecedent and eternal essence clothed (as 
it were) with a new garment of existence: as also that the mere 
accidents of bodies may exist alone by themselves without their 
substances. As for example, that the life, sense, and under- 
standing of animals, commonly called by the names of soul and 
mind, may exist without the bodies or substances of them by 
themselves, after the animals are dead; which plainly makes 
them to be incorporeal substances, as it were the separate and 
abstract essences of men. This hath been observed by a modern 
writer! in these words: “ Est nominum abstractorum tum in omni 
vita, tum in philosophia, magnus et usus et abusus. Abusus in 
eo consistit, quod, cum videant aliqui, considerari posse, id est, 
inferri in rationes, accidentium incrementa et decrementa, sine 
consideratione corporum sive subjectorum suorum (id quod ap- 
pellatur abstrahere), loquuntur de accidentibus, tanquain possent 
ab omni corpore separari: hinc enim originem trahunt quorundam 
metaphysicorum crassi errores. Nam ex eo, quod conaiderari 
potest cogitatio, sine consideratione corporis, inferre solent non 
esse opus corporis cogitantis. It is a great abuse, that some 
metaphysicians make of these abstract names, because cogitation 
can be considered alone without the consideration of body, there- 
fore to conclude, that it is not the action or accident of that body 
that thinks, but a substance by itself.” And the same writer 
elsewhere observes,? ‘“ that it is upon this ground, that when 

2 This passage is from Hobbes’ Elementa Philosophiz, par. 1. cap. 3. sect. 4. p. 19. 
with the omission, however, of some words not necessary towards understanding his 
me These words I have not met with either in his English or Latin works, but that 
the thing itself was observed by him is most certain, as 1t may not be amiss to show by 
a very similar passage of his: “ Aristoteles, qui non tam ad res respexit, quam ad 
voces, non dubitavit, quin nomen illud Esse alicujus Rei nomen fucrit: quasi 
esset in natura rerum aliquid, cujus nomen esset Ease vel Essentia. Ab hoc absurdo 
in aliud Japsus est adhuc pcjus, nempe essentias quasdam esse nb entibus suis se paratas, 
quas, celi orbibus assistentes, circumagere illos affirmabat. Etiam animam humanam, 
ab homine separatam et dissitam, per se subsistere.” And a little after: ‘‘ Ab hac 
doctrina de essentiis et formis substantialibus separatis Demonologia Grecorum in 


ecclesia relicta est, et superstitio illa, quam deordatpoviay vocant Graci, sive metum 
phantasmatum.” Leviathan, cap. 46. p.m. 320.&c. Compare cap. 2, p.7. cap. 44. 


p. 295. 
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a man is dead and buried, they say his soul (that is, his life) can 
walk, separated from his body, and is seen by night amongst the 
graves.” By which means the vulgar are confirmed in their 
superstitious belief of ghosts, spirits, demons, devils, fairies, and 
hobgobling, invisible powers and agents, called by several names, 
and that by those persons, whose work it ought to be rather to 
free men from such superstition. Which belief at first had 
another original, not altogether unlike the former; namely, from 
men’s mistaking their own fancies for things really existing 
without them. For as in the sense of vision, men are commonly 
deceived in supposing the image behind the glass to be a real 
thing existing without themselves, whereas it is indeed nothing 
but their own fancy; in like manner, when the minds of men. 
strongly possessed with fear, especially in the dark, raise up the 
fantasms of spectres, bugbears, or affrightful apparitions to 
them, they think them to be objects really existing without 
them, and call them ghosts and spirits, whilst they are indeed 
nothing but their own fancies; so the fantasm or fancy of a 
Deity (which is indeed the chief of all spectres) created by fear, 
has upon no other account been taken for a reality. To this 
purpose a modern writer,’ “ From the fear, that proceeds from 
the ignorance itself, of what it is that hath the power to do men 
good or harm, men are inclined to suppose and feign to them- 
selves several kinds of powers invisible, and to stand in awe of 
their own imaginations, and in time of distress to invoke them, 
as also in the time of an unexpected good success to give them 
thanks, making the creatures of their own fancies their gods.” 
Which though it be prudently spoken in the plural number, that 
so it might be perverted and put off to the heathen gods; yet he 
is very simple that does not perceive the reason of it to be the 
same concerning that one Deity, which is now commonly wor- 
shipped ; and that therefore this also is but the creature of men’s 
fear and fancy, the chief of all fantastic ghosts and spectres, as 


> Again understand him to mean ITobbes, in whose Leviathan, cap. 11. p. 54, we 
have the passage here quoted in an English translation by the learned Doctor, who has 
made some omissions, however, and has expressed the meaning rather than the precise 
words. Hobbes advances the same in his book Of Human Nature, cap. 11. p. 72. But 1 
would observe on this clause generally, that, strictly speaking, what is here cited cannot 
be taken for an argument on this question, nor was it asserted by Hobbes with a view to 
disprove a God, nor finally perhaps has any enemy of religion ever reckoned it among 
the grounds of Atheism. For he who considers men to have been so infatuated as to 
make gods and demons out of the names of abstract relations, fancies merely, that he 
is showing the way in which the notion of a God originated; but does not suppose, that 
he is bringing forward an argument against those who believe a God to exist. The 
learned Doctor, however, appears to have used the word argument somewhat vaguely 
in this chapter, and to have designated by it all the idle nonsense usually talked by 
Atheists in ‘setting off and embellishing their own perverse theories; who, if really 
reasoning thus: “ Men have taken occasion to feign to themselves a God from the 
names of abstract things; therefore there is no God,” would be deserving of the 
ridicule of all sensible men, rather than of any serious confutation. 
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it were an Oberon or prince of fairies and fancies. This (we 
gay) was the first original of that vulgar belief of invisible 
powers, ghosts, and gods; men’s taking their own fancies for 
things really existing without them. And as for the matter and 
substance of these ghosts, they could not by their own natural 
cogitation fall into any other conceit, but that it was the same 
with that which appeareth in a dream to one that sleepeth, or in 
a looking glass to one that is awake, thin aerial bodies, which 
may appear and vanish when they please. But the opinion, 
that such spirits were incorporeal and immaterial could never 
enter into the minds of men by nature, unabused by doctrine ; 
but it sprung up from those deceiving and deceived literati, 
scholastica, philosophers, and theologers enchanting men’s under- 
standings, and making them believe, that the abstract notions of 
accidents and essences could exist alone by themselves, without 
the bodies, as certain separate and incorporeal substances. 

To conclude therefore, to make an incorporeal mind to be the 
cause of all things is to make our own fancy, an imaginary ghost 
of the world, to be a reality ; and to suppose the mere abstract 
notion of an accident, and a separate essence, to be not only an 
absolute thing by itself, and a real substance incorporeal, but 
also the first original of all substances, and of whatsoever is in 
the universe. d this may be reckoned for a fourth atheistic 

und. 

IX. Fifthly, the Atheists pretend further to prove, that there 
is no other substance in the world besides body ; as also from the 
principles of corporealism itself to evince, that there can be no 
corporeal Deity, after this manner. No man can devise any 
other notion of substance, than that it is a thing extended, 
existing without the mind, not imaginary but real and solid 
magnitude; for whatsoever is not extended, is nowhere and 
nothing. So that “res extensa” is the only substance, the solid 
basis and substratum of all. Now this is the very self-same 
thing with body; for aytirumia, or “ resistance,” seems to be a 
necessary consequence and result from extension, and they that 
think otherwise, can show no reason, why bodies may not also 
penetrate one another, as some corporealists think they do; 
from whence it is inferred, that body or matter is the only sub- 
stance of all things. And whatsoever else is in the world, that 
ig, all the differences of bodies, are nothing but several accidents 
and modifications of this extended substance, body or matter. 
Which accidents, though they may be sometimes called by the 
names of real qualities, and forms, and though there be different 


‘ Neither do I conceive this argument to have been so employed by any Atheist in 
disproof of a Deity, as Dr. Cudworth here states. I think, indeed, that he is secretly 
ing Hobbes, and wishing to show the tendency of that philosopher’s principles, 

who is known to have maintained God to be corporeal. 
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apprehensions concerning them amongst philosophers, yet gene- 
rally they agree in this, that there are these two properties 
belonging to them; first, that none of them can subsist alone by 
themselves, without extended substance or matter, as the basis 
and support of them; and secondly, that they may be all de- 
stroyed without the destruction of any substance. Now as 
blackness and whiteness, heat and cold, so likewise life, sense, 
and understanding, are such accidents, modifications, or qualities 
of body, that can neither exist by themselves, and may be de- 
stroyed without the destruction of any substance or matter. 
For if the parts of the body of any hving animal be disunited 
and separated from one another, or the organical disposition of 
the matter altered, those accidents, forms, or qualities, of life and 
understanding, will presently vanish away to nothing, all the 
substance of the matter still remaining one where or other in 
the universe entire, and nothing of it lost. Wherefore the sub- 
stance of matter and body, as distinguished from the accidents, 
is the only thing in the world, that is uncorruptible and unde- 
stroyable. And of this it is to be understood, that nothing can 
be made out of nothing, and destroyed to nothing, 1. e. that 
every entire thing, that is made or generated, must be made of 
some pre-existent matter; which matter was from eternity self- 
existent and unmade, and is also undestroyable, and can never be 
reduced to nothing. It is not to be understood of the accidents 
themselves, that are all makeable and destroyable, generable and 
corruptible. Whatsvever is in the world is but An rae Exovea, 
‘matter so and so modified” or “ qualified,” all which modifications 
and qualifications of matter are in their own nature destroyable, 
and the matter itself (as the basis of them, not necessarily deter- 
mined to this or that accident) is the only ayévynrov cat avwAeOpor, 
the only necessarily existent. The conclusion therefore is, that 
no animal, no living understanding body, can be absolutely and 
essentially incorruptible, this being an incommunicable property 
of the matter; and therefore there can be no corporeal Deity, 
the original of all things, essentially undestroyable. 

Though the Stoics imagined the whole corporeal universe to 
be an animal or Deity, yet this corporeal god of theirs was onl 
by accident incorruptible and immortal; because they supposed, 
that there was no other matter, which existing without this 
world, and making inroads upon it, could disunite the parts of it, 
or disorder its compages.5 Which if there were, the life and 


5 This however may be questioned. I shall not dispute with those who consider the 
Stoics to have professed a corporeal God, namely, of fire; but I can scarcely believe 
that sect to have been so absurd as to suppose that this God could have been dissipated 
and disunited by the incursion of other matter, if such had existed: nay, I think I 
can show the contrary. The God of the Stoics resided in matter, and by his virtue 
agitated the whole mass, and regulated and swayed it according to his own will. 
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understanding of this Stoical god, or great mundane animal, as 
well as that of other animals in like cases, must needs vanish 
into nothing. Thus from the principles of corporealism itself, 
it plainly follows, that there can be no corporeal Deity, because 
the Deity is supposed to be ayévynrov cal avwAcOoor, a thing 
that was never made, and is essentially undestroyable, which are 
the privileges and properties of nothing but senseless matter. 

X. In the next place, the Atheists undertake more effectually 
to confute that corporeal god of the Stoics and others, from the 
principles of the atomical philosophy, in this manner.® All cor- 
poreal Theists, who assert that an understanding nature or mind, 
residing in the matter of the whole universe, was the first ori- 
ginal of the mundane system, and did intellectually frame it, 
betray no small ignorance of philosophy and the nature of body, 
in supposing real qualities, besides magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, as simple and primitive things, to belong to it; and that 
there was such a quality or faculty of understanding in the 
matter of the whole universe, co-eternal with the same, that was 
an original thing uncompounded and underived from any thing 
else. Now to suppose such original qualities and powers, which 
are really distinct from the substance of extended matter and its 
modifications, of divisibility, figure, site, and motion, is really to 
suppose so many distinct substances, which therefore must needs _ 
be incorporeal. So that these philosophers fall unawares into 
that very thing, which they are so abhorrent from. For this 
quality or faculty of understanding, in the matter of the universe, 
original and underived from any other thing, can be indeed 
nothing else but an incorporeal substance. Epicurus suggested 
a caution against this vulgar mistake, concerning qualities, to 
this purpose :7 “ Non sic cogitande sunt qualitates, quasi sint 
quedam per se existentes nature seu substantia, siquidem id 
Mente assequi non licet; sed solummodo ut varii modi sese 
habendi corporis considerand sunt.” 


Wherefore, even if other matter had existed besides that which he inhabited, yet it is 
probable, that he would have subjected this also to himself and have bound it by certain 
laws. I say nothing of the phrase by accident being here employed not very appro- 
priately. For the Stoics attributed nothing to chance or fortune, but taught, that all 
things are established in their present state by a necessary and eternal law. There- 
fore the god of the Stoics is immortal and incorruptible, not by accident, but of his 
own nature and by eternal necessity. But besides the Stoics many others also both 
of the ancients and moderns, whom I shall pass over in silence for the present, have 
supposed a two-fold kind of matter, the one subject to change, the other incapable 
of being changed by any force or art. : 

6 But this argument, if indeed it be deserving the name, goes farther, and impugns 
not only the corporeal god of the Stoics, but all divine essence whatsoever. For if 
reason, understanding, and wisdom proceeded from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, all 
idea of a certain superlative and divine reason must at once be abandoned. 

7 I have not thought it worth while ‘to inquire very minutely, to what author these 
words belong, inasmuch as no one that has read either Laertius or Gussendus can have 
any doubt respecting the opinion itself of Epicurus. I believe, however, that they are 
somewhere put into his mouth by Gassendus. 
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Body, as such, hath nothing else belonging to the nature of it, 
but what is included in the idea of extended substance, divisi- 
bility, figure, site, motion or rest, and the results from the 
various compositions of them, causing different fancies. Where- 
fore, as vulgar philosophers make their first matter (which the 
cannot well tell what they mean by it) because it receives al 
qualities, to be itself devoid of all quality; 80 we conclude, that 
atoms (which are really the first principles of all things) have 
none of those qualities in them, which belong to compounded 
bodies; they are not absolutely of themselves black or white, 
hot or cold, moist or dry, bitter or sweet, all these things arising 
up afterwards from the various aggregations and contextures of 
them, together with different motions. Which Lucretius con- 
firms by this reason, agreeable to the tenor of the atomical 
philosophy, that if there were any such real qualities in the first 
cinsiples then in the various corruptions of nature, things would 
at last be reduced to nothing: 


Immutabile enim quiddam superare necesse est, 
Ne res ad nihilum redigantur funditus omnes ; 
Preinde colore cave contingas semina rerum, 
Ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnes. ® 


Wherefore he concludes, that it must not be thought, that white 
things are made out of white principles, nor black things out of 
black principles : 


Ne ex albis alba rearis 
Principiis esse, 
Aut ea que nigrant, nigro de semine nata : 
Neve alium quemvis, que sunt induta, colorem, 
Propterea gerere hunc credas, quod materiai 
Corpora consimili sint ejus tincta colore ; 
Nullus enim color est omnino materiai 
Corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique dispar. ® 





Adding, that the same is to be resolved likewise concerning all 
other sensible qualities as well as colours. 


Sed ne forte putes solo spoliata colore : 
Corpora priina manere ; etiam secreta teporis 

Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, calidique vaporis : 

Et sonitu sterila, ct succo jejuna feruntur, 

Nec jaciunt ullum proprio de corpore odorem. '° 


Lastly, he tells us in like manner, that the same is to be under- 
stood also concerning life, sense and understanding ; that there 
are no such simple qualities or natures in the first principles, out 


* Lucretius De Rerum Nat. lib. 2. v. 750, 751. and 754, 755. p. 395, 396. 

® 1d. lib. 2. v. 730), &c. p. 392. These verses of Lucretius are here quoted in per- 
verted order and perhaps it may safely be said, that the whole of this argument would 
have admitted of a somewhat more apt and neat arrangement. 

10 Td, lib. 2. v. 841, &c. p. 408. 
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of which animals are compounded, but that these are in them- 
selves altogether devoid of life, sense and understanding : 

Nunc ea, que sentire videmus cunque, necesse est 

Ex insensilibus tamen omnia confiteare 

Principiis constare: neque id manifesta refutant, 

Sed magis ipsa manu ducunt et credere cogunt, 

Ex insensilibus, quod dico, animalia gigni. 

Quippe videre licet, vivos existere vermes 

Stercore de tetro, putrorem cum sibi nacta est 

Intempestivis ex imbribus humida tellus," 


“ All sensitive and rational animals are made of irrational and 
senseless principles, which is proved by experience, in that we 
see worms are made out of putrified dung, moistened with immo- 
derate showers.” 

Some indeed, who are no greater friends to a Deity than our- 
selves, will needs have that sense and understanding that is in 
animals and men, to be derived from an antecedent life and un- 
derstanding in the matter. But this cannot be, because if mat- 
ter as such had life and understanding in it, then every atom of 
matter must needs be a distinct percipient, animal, and intelli- 
gent person by iteelf; and it would be impossible for any such 
men and animals as now are to be compounded out of them, 
because every man would be “ variorum animalculorum acervus,” 
a heap of innumerable animals and percipients. 

Wherefore as all the other qualities of bodies, so likewise life, 
sense, and understanding arise from. the different contextures of 
atoms devoid of all those qualities, or from the composition of 
those simple elements of magnitudes, figures, sites and motions, 
in the same manner as from a few letters variously compounded 
all that infinite variety of syllables and words is made; 

Quin etiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis, 

Cum quibus, et quali positura contineantur ; 
Namque eadem celum, mare, terras, flumina, solem 
Significant, eadem fruges, arbusta, animantes ; 

Sic ipsis in rebus item jam materiai 

Intervalla, vie, connexus, pondera, plage, 


Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 
Cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent.? 


From the fortuitous concretions of senseless unknowing atoms 


1 Id. lib. 2. v. 864, &c. p. 412, 413. One verse, however, namely, v. 867, as not 
very suitable to our author’s purpose, is here omitted. 

3 Id. lib. 2. v. 1012. p. 836. But the second verse seems to have been quoted, not 
from the book, but from memory, as all the copies read thus: 

‘‘Cum quibus, et quali sint ordine queque locata.” 
Whereas the verse here given : 
“Cum quibus, et quali positura contineantur.” 

occurs in lib. 1. v. 818, in a similar argument. I may add, that between the fourth 
and fifth verses, as given here, two verses of Lucretius are omitted, the sense being 
plain and evident without them. 
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did rise up afterwards, in certain parts of the world called 
animals, soul and mind, sense and understanding, counsel and 
wisdom. But to think, that there was any aciinaliah nature be- 
fore all these animals, or that there was an antecedent mind 
and understanding, counsel and wisdom, by which all animals 
themselves, together with the whole world, were made and con- 
trived, is either to run round in a senseless circle, making animals 
and animality to be before one another infinitely ; or else to sup- 
pose an impossible beginning of an original understanding quality 
in the matter. Atoms in their first coalitions together, when 
the world was a making, were not then directed by any previous 
counsel or preventive understanding, which were things as yet 
unborn and unmade, 
Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 


Ordine se queque atque sagaci mente locdrunt, 
Nec, quos queque darent motus, pepigere profecto.® 


Mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom did not lay the 
foundations of the universe ; they are no archical things, that 1s, 
they have not the nature of a principle in them; they are not 
simple, original, primitive and primordial, but as all other quali- 
ties of bodies, secondary, compounded and derivative, and there- 
fore they could not be architectonical of the world. Mind and 
understanding is no God, ‘but the creature of matter and motion. 

The sense of this whole argument is briefly this; The first 
principle of all things in the whole universe is matter; or atoms 
devoid of all qualities, and consequently of all life, sense and 
understanding; and therefore the original of things is no under- 
standing nature, or deity. 

XI. Seventhly, The Democritic Atheists argue further after 
this manner :* They who assert a Deity, suppose tufwyoy eiva 
tov xdapov, “the whole world to be animated,” that is, to have 
a living, rational and understanding nature presiding over it. 
Now it is already evident from some of the premised arguments, 


3 Id. lib, 1. v. 1020. p. 239. 

* But neither is this an argument of any weight, or it may hold the lowest place even 
among those which madmen advance against the existence of a Deity. ‘ Sense, 
reason and understanding result from a fortuitous concourse of atoms ; therefore the 
world cannot have sense, reason and understanding ; therefore there is no God.” He 
that approves of a sequence like this, should take care lest he provoke the just indig- 
nation of wise men. For in the first place it is clear, that that is assumed, which is 
a point of controversy, namely, that reason and understanding result from a certain 
combination of atoms. Secondly, if it were even certain, that we owe the power of 
reasoning and understanding to a certain contexture of atoms, yet it would not thence 
follow, that there is no God? Lastly, what means this reasoning: ‘‘ There is no 
soul of the world ; therefore there is no God.” But, as I have before said, Dr. Cud- 
worth was unwilling here to omit any thing, which could be advanced by men holding 
a Deity in abhorrence. Hence he has in this chapter reckoned in the place of argu- 
ments what all reasonable men will class among the ravings of a depraved and dis 
tempered mind. 


¢ 
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hat the world cannot be animated in the sense of Platonists, 
that is, with an incorporeal soul, which is in order of nature be- 
fore body, it being proved already, that there can be no sub- 
stance incorporeal; as likewise that it cannot be animated neither 
in the Stoical sense, so as to have an original quality of under- 
standing or mind in the matter; but yet nevertheless some may 
possibly imagine, that as in ourselves and other animals, though 
compounded of senseless atoms, there is a soul and mind, result- 
ing from the contexture of them, which being once made, domi- 
neers over the body, governing and ordering it at pleasure; so 
there may be likewise such a living soul and mind, not only in 
the stars, which many have supposed to be lesser deities, and in 
the sun, which has been reputed the principal deity ; but also in 
the whole mundane system, made up of earth, seas, air, ether, 
sun, moon, and stars all together; one general soul and mind, 
which though resulting at first from the fortuitous motion of 
matter, yet being once produced, may rule, govern and sway the 
whole, understandingly, and in a more perfect manner than our 
souls do our bodies; and so long as it continues, exercise a prin- 
cipality and dominion over it. Which although it will not 
amount to the full notion of a God, according to the strict sense 
of Theists, yet it will approach very near unto it, and endanger 
the bringing in of all the same inconveniences along with it 
Wherefore they will now prove, that there is no such soul or 
mind as this, (resulting from the contexture of atoms) that pre- 
sides over the corporeal universe, that so there may not be so 
much as the shadow of a Deity left. 

It was observed before, that life, sense, reason and understand- 
ing are but qualities of concreted bodies, like those other quali- 
tics of heat, and cold, &c., arising from certain particular tex- 
tures of atoms. Now as those first principles of bodies, namely 
single atoms, have none of those qualities in them, so neither 
hath the whole universe any (that it can be denominated from 
but only the parts of it. The whole world is neither black nor 
white, hot nor cold, pellucid nor opaque, it containing all those 
qualities in its several parts. In hke manner, the whole has no 
life, sense, nor understanding in it, but only the parts of it, 
which are called animals. That is, life and sense are qualities, 
that arise only from such a texture of atoms as produceth soft 
flesh, blood, and brains, in bodies organized, with head, heart, 
bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries and the like: 

Sensus jungitur omnis 


Visceribus, nervis, venis, quecunque videmus, 
Mollia mortali consistere corpore creta ; ° 


And reason and understanding, properly so called, are peculiar 


5 ‘Lucretius, lib, 2. v. 903. p. 418. 
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appendices to human shape ;° “ Ratio nusquam esse potest nisi in 
hominis figura.” From whence it 13 concluded, that there is no 
life, soul nor understanding acting the whole world, because the 
world hath no blood nor brains, nor any animalish or human 
form.? ‘Qui mundum ipsum animantem sapientemque esse dix- 
erunt, nullo modo viderunt animi naturam, in quam figuram 
cadere posset.” Therefore the Epicurean poet concludes upon 
this ground, that there is no divine sense in the whole world: 

Dispositum videtur, ubi esse et crescere possit 

Seorsim anima atque animus ; tanto magis inficiandum, 

Totum posse extra corpus formamque animalem 

Putribus in glebis terrarum, aut solis in igni, 

Aut in aqua durare, aut altis ztheris oris. 


Haud igitur constant divino predita sensu, 
Quandoquidem nequeunt vitaliter esse animata, 


Now if there be no life nor understanding above us, nor round 
about us, not any where else in the world, but only in ourselves 
and fellow animals, and we be the highest of all beings; if 
neither the whole corporeal system be animated, nor those greater 
parts of it, sun, moon nor stars, then there can be no danger of 
any Deity. 

II. Eighthly, the Democritic Atheists dispute further 
against a Deity in this manner :9 the Deity is generally sup- 
posed to be Gwov paxdpiov Kat apOaprov, “a perfectly happy 
animal, incorruptible and immortal.” Now there is no living 
being incorruptible and immortal, and therefore none perfectly 
happy neither. For, according to that Democritic hypothesis of 
atoms in vacuity, the only incorruptible things will be these 
three: first of all, vacuum or empty space, which must needs be 
such, because it cannot suffer from any thing, since it is “ plagarum 
expers,” 

Et manet intactum, nec ab ictu fungitur hilum.” 


Secondly, the single atoms, because by reason of their parvitude 
and solidity they are indivisible; and lastly, the “ summa sum- 
marum” of all things, that is, the comprehension of all atoms 
dispersed every where throughout infinite space. 


Quia nulla loci stat copia certum 
Quo quasi res possint discedere dissoluique.' 


But according to that other hypothesis of some modern 


* So Velleius in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 2907. 

7 The words of Velleius the Epicurean in Cicero ibid. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2893. t. 9. opp. 

® De Rerum Nat. lib. 5. v. 143. &c. p. 234. 244. t. 2. opp. 

® This argument labours under the same faults as the foregoing. For its authors 
assume what is matter of controversy, namely, that there is no life except that which 
arises from the aggregation and contexture of atoms. 
; -1° Lucretius, lib. 5. v, 538, p. 272. Add lib. 3. v. 814. p. 600. 

» Id. lib, 3. v. 815. p.600. The editions, however, here read not stat but sit. ' 
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Atomists (which also was entertained of old by Empedocles) 
that supposes a plenity, there is nothing: at all incorruptible, but 
the substance of matter itself. All systems and compages of it, 
all cvyxpfuara and a3pofonara, all concretions and coagmentations 
of matter divided by motion, together with the qualities resulting 
from them, are corruptible and destroyable: “ qu est coagmen- 
tatio rerum non dissolubilis?”? Death destroys not the substance 
of any matter; for as no matter came from nothing, but was 
self-eternal, so none of it can ever vanish into nothing; but it 


dissolves all the aggregations of it. 


Non sic interimit mors res, ut material 
Corpora conficiat, sed cetum dissupat ollis.? 


Life is no substantial thing, nor any primitive or simple 
nature ; it is only an accident or quality arising from the aggre- 
gation and contexture of atoms or corpuscula, which when the 
compages of them is disunited and dissolved, though all the sub- 
stance still remain scattered and dispersed, yet the life utterly 

rishes and vanisheth into nothing. No life is immortal; there 
13 nO immortal soul; nor immortal animal, or Deity. Though 
this whole mundane system were itself an animal, yet being but 
an aggregation of matter, it would be both corruptible and 
mortal. herefore, since no living being can possibly have 
any security of its future permanency, there is none that can 
be perfectly happy. And it was rightly determined by our 
fellow-atheists, the Hedonics and Cyrenaics, tvdaipovla avérapkrov, 
‘‘ perfect happiness is a mere notion,” a romantic fiction, a thing 
which can have no existence any where. This is recorded to 
have been one of Democritus’ chief arguments = pan a Deity, 
because there can be no living being immortal, and consequently, 
none perfectly happy. ‘Cum Democritus, quia nihil semper 
suo statu maneat, neget esse quicquam sempiternum, nonne 
Deum ita tollit omnino, ut nullam opinionem ejus reliquam 
faciat 7” 

XIII. A ninth pretended demonstration of the Democritic 
Atheists is as followeth. By God is understood a first cause or 
mover, which being not before acted upon by any thing else, but 


2 So exclaims Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 2891, t. 9. opp. 

> Lucretius, lib. 2. v. 1001. p. 434. 

4 Laértius informs us, that the Hegesiacs, whom he numbers among the sects of the 
Cyrenaics, held this opinion : Ty ebdacpoviay Swe adivaroy elvat, “Esse impossibile, 
cumulate beatam vitam consequi,” and avémraperov r»)y ebdatpoviay elyat, “ beatam 
vitam obtineri non posse,” lib. 2. De Rebus Gestis Philos. segm. 94. p. 135. 

® These are the words of Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2897. But they 
by nomeans show, that Democritus employed this argument against a Deity, or that he 
considered it one of the strongest to disprove the existence of God. For Cicero says 
this only: that from the opinion of Democritus, who denies anything to be eternal, it 
follows by the law of consecution, that there is no God. 
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acting originally from itself, was the beginning of all things 
Now, it is an indubitable axiom, and generally received among 
philosophers, that nothing can move itself, but “ quicquid 
movetur, ab alio movetur; whatsoever is moved, is moved by 
something else ;” nothing can act otherwise than it is made to act 
by something without it, acting upon it. ‘The necessary conse- 
quence whereof is this, that there can be no such thing as any 
first mover, or ‘first cause, that is, no God. This argument is 
thus urged by a modern writer,® agreeably to the sense of the 
ancient Democritics; ‘“ Ex eo quod nihil potest movere seipsum, 
non inferetur id, quod inferri solet, nempe Acternum Immobile, 
sed contra /Mternum Motum; siquidem, ut verum est, nihil 
moveri a scipso, ita etiam verum est, nihil moveri nisi a moto, 
From hence, that nothing can move itself, it cannot be rightly 
inferred, as commonly it is, that there is an eternal immoveable 
mover (that is, a God) but only an eternal moved mover, or that 
one thing was moved by another from eternity, without any first 
mover. Because as it is true that nothing can be moved from 
itself; so it is likewise true, that nothing can be moved but from 
that which was itself also moved by something else before :” and 
so the progress upwards must needs be infinite, without any 
beginning or first mover. The plain drift and scope of this 
ratiocination is no other than this, to show that the argument 
commonly taken from motion, to prove a God, (that is, a first 
mover or cause) is not only ineffectual and inconclusive ; but also 
that, on the contrary, it may be demonstrated from that very topic 
of motion, that there can be no absolutely first mover, no first in 
the order of causes, that is, no God. 

XIV. Tenthly, because the Theists conceive that though no 
body can move itself, yet a perfect cogitative and thinking being 


6 This writer is Thomas Hobbes, in whose Element. Philosoph. par 4. or Physic. 
cap. 26. sect. 1. p. 204, the words here quoted occur. But some, I am afraid, will 
consider Hobbes not to have had justice done to him, if they read his entire quem, 
which I subjoin: “ Etsi,” says he, “ex eo, quod nihil potest movere seipsum, satis 
recte infertur, primum aliquid esse movens, quod fuerit eternum ; non tamen inferetur 
id, quod inferre solent, nempe eternum immobile, sed contra eternum motum: siqui- 
dem, ut verum est, nihil moveri a seipso, ita verum est, nihil moveri nisi a moto.” 
For they will immediately perceive on attentively examining these words, that the 
atrocity of the opinion ascribed to their author by Dr, Cudworth, is somewhat dimi- 
nished by them. For I. Hobbes did not deny the possibility of demonstrating from 
motion, that there is some first eternal mover, or God. Neither II. did he say, that 
that first mover was moved by some other external cause ; for he expressly affirms it to 
be eternal. But III. he asserted merely, that this first mover is not immoveable, 
but moves itself, and in moving itself moves other bodies. The truth is, Hobbes main- 
tained God to be corporeal ; and conceding, that the being of a God could be proved 
from motion, he held, nevertheless, that this corporeal God, as he imagined him to be, 
must first move himself, if he wishes to impart motion to other bodies. The moving 
cause, however, by which God himself is moved, he considered to be, not without, 
but in, God himself. ‘This doctrine I believe to be dishonourable and injurious to the 
Deity ; but we are not now inquiring, how shamefully Hobbes erred, but whether he 
held the opinion here attributed to him. ‘ 
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might be the beginning of all, and the first cause of motion; the 
Atheists will endeavour to evince the contrary, in this manner. 
No man can conceive how any cogitation, which was not befure, 
should rise up at any time, but that there was some cause for it, 
without the thinker. For else there can be no reason given why 
thig thought rather than that, and at this time rather than 
another, should start up. Wherefore this is universally true of 
all motion and action whatsoever, as it was rightly urged by the 
Stoica, that there can be no «fynotc avalrioc, “no motion without 
a cause,” 2. e., no motion, which has not some cause without the 
subject of it, or, as the same thing is expressed by a modern 
writer :7 ‘Nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from the 
action of some other immediate agent without it.” Wherefore, 
no thinking being could be a first cause, any more than -an 
automaton or machine could. To this purpose, it is further 
argued, that these two notions, the one of a knowing under- 
standing being, the other of a perfectly happy being, are contra- 
dictions, because all knowledge essentially implies dependence 
upon something else as its cause ;° “scientia et intellectus signum 
est potentiz ab alio dependentis, id quod non est beatissimum.” 
They conclude, that cogitation and all action whatsvever, is 
really nothing else but local motion, which is essentially hetero- 
kinesy, that which can never rise of itself, but is caused by some 
other agent without its subject. 

XV. In the eleventh place, the Democritic Atheists reason 
thus: If the world were made by any antecedent mind or under- 
standing, that iz, by a Deity ; the: there must needs be an idea, 
platforin, and exemplar of the whole world before it was made; and 
cons:quently actual knowledge, both in order of time and nature, 
before things. But all knowledge is the information of the 
things themselves known; all conception of the mind is a passion 
from the thine» conceived, and their activity upon it ; and is there- 
fore jamor to them. Wherefore the world and things were before 

owlede and the conception of any mind, and no knowledge, 
1-1, or deity before the world as its cause. This argument is 
thug »ronesed by the atheistic poct: 


Exemplum porro gignundis rebus et ipsa 

Notities hominum J)i vis unde insita primum, 
Quid vellent facerc, ut scirent, animoque viderent 2? 
Quove modo est unquam vis cognita principiorum, 
Quidiam inter sese permutato ordine possent, 

Si non jpsa dedit specimen natura creandi ?* 


* Hobbes advances’ this opinion in various parts of his works. See Element. 
Philos. par. 2. cap. 9. p. 65. cap. 10. p. 68. and elsewhere. I cannot say, therefore, 
from what passage the words here quoted by Dr. Cudworth are taken. ; 

® So Hobbes lays it down Element. de Cive, cap. 15. sect. 14. p, 118. and he brings 
forward these very words as an argunient, why God cannot properly be said to know and 
understand. The same truly impious and fliagitious opinion he inculcates in his 
Leviathan, cap. 31. p. 170. 

? Lucretius, lib. 5. v. 182. &c. p, 249, &e. 
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‘¢ How could the supposed Deity have a pattern or platform in 
his mind, to frame the world by, and whence should he receive 
it? How could he have any knowledge of men before they 
were made, as also what himself should will to do, when there 
was nothing? How could he understand the force and posi- 
bility of the principles, what they would produce when variowsly 
combined together, before nature and things themselves, by 
creating, had given a specimen ?” 

XVI. A_ twelfth argumentation of the Democritic and 
Epicurean Atheists against a Deity is to this purpose: that 
things could not be made by a Deity, that is supposed to be a 
being every way perfect, because they are so faulty and so ill 
made: the argument is thus propounded by Lucretius :'° 


Quod si jam rerum ignorem primordia que sint, 
Hoc tamen ex ipsis celi rationibus ausim 
Confirmare, aliisqe ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tant& stat predita culpa. 


This argument, “a cceli rationibus,” from astronomy or the con- 
stitution of the heavens, is this:' that the mundane sphere is 60 | 
framed, in respect of the disposition of the equator and ecliptic, 
as renders the greatest part of the earth uninhabitable to men 
and most other animals; partly by that excess of heat in the 
torrid zone (containing all between the tropics) and partly from 
the extremity of cold in both the frigid zones, towards either 
pee Again, whereas the Stoical Theists contemporary with 

ypicurus concluded, that the whole world was made by a Deity, 
only for the sake of men, 


Horum omnia causi 
Constituisse Deum fingunt 


it is urged on the contrary, that a great part of the habitable 
earth is taken up by seas, lakes and rocks, barren heatiz and 
sands, and thereby made useless for mankind: and thar ti 
remainder of it yields no fruit to them, unless expugned .. 
obstinate labour; after all which, men are often disapointed of 
the fruits of those labours by unscasonable weather, storms, and 
tempests. Again, that nature has not only produced many 
noxious and poisonous herbs, but also deatructiy = and devouring 
animals, whose strength surpasseth that of men; and that the 


1 Lib. 2. v. 177, &c. p. 296. which verses are extant also lib. 5. v. 196, &c. p. 25]. 
! This is briefly expressed by Lucretius in. these verses, lib. 5. v. 205, 206. p. 252. 
“ Inde duas porro prope partes fervidus ardor, 
Assiduusque geli casus mortalibus aufert.” 


The whole subject here treated of is elegantly expounded by Cicero in his Somn. Scipi- 
onis, cap. 6. p, 3981. tom. 11]. opp. although by no means with the intention of disprov- 
ings Deity. 

2 The words of Lucretius, lib. 2. v. 174. 175. p. 296. e 
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condition of mankind is so much inferior to that of brutes, that 
nature seems to have’ been but a step-mother to the former, 
while she hath been an indulgent mother to the latter. And to 
this purpose, the manner of men’s coming into the world is thus 


aggravated by the poet: 


Tum porro puer, ut sievis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 
Vital auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit : 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut equum est, 
Quoi tantum in vita restet transire malorum.® 


But on the contrary, the comparative advantages of brutes and 
their privileges which they have above men, are described after 
this manner: 

At varie crescunt pecudes, armenta, feraque : 

Nec crepitacula eis opu’ sunt nec quoiquam adhibenda est 

Alme nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela ; 

Nec varias querunt vestes pro tempore ceeli. 

Denique non armis opus est, non meenibus altis, 

Queis sua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large 

Tellus ipsa parit, naturaque Dedala rerum. 


And lastly, the topic of evils in gencral is insisted upon by 
them, not those which are called culpa, “evils of fault,” (for that 
isa thing which the Democritic Atheists utterly explode in the 
ane sense of it) but the evils of pain and trouble; which 

ey dispute concerning, after this manner. The supposed 
Deity and maker of the world was either willing to abolish all 
evils, but not able; or he was able, but not willing; or thirdly, . 
he was neither willing nor able; or else lastly, he was both able 
and willing. This latter ‘s the only thing that answers fully to 
the notion of a God. Now that the supposed creator of all 
things was j,ot thus both able and willing to abolish all evils is 
plain, ‘pecause then there would have been no evils at all left. 

yherefore since there is sucha oe of evils overflowing all, it 
h. .¢ needs be, that either he was willing and not able to remove 
the... and then he was impotent; or else he was able and not 
willing, and then he was envious; or lastly, he was neither able 
nor wilins, gnd¢hen he was both impotent and envious. 


XVII. In uhe twelfth place, the Atheists further dispute in 


* Lucretius, from whom all that .s here advanced is chiefly borrowed. The verses 
quoted occur lib. 5, v. 223. _ 234. and are immediately followed by those given a little 
after 


* This argument is expres) og here given from the mouth of Epicurus by Lactan- 
tins, lib, De Ire Dei, cap. 13. 5 942. ed. Walchii; who adds, ‘ plerosque philo- 
sophorum, qui providentiam defe ndunt, hoc argumento perturbari solere.” In our 
own dsy, indeed, M. Bayle bas spet..¢ a1) the force of his wit in setting off and array- 
ing it against the reasoning of Lactad..iny, Diction. Hist. et Critique, artic. Pauliciens, 
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this manner. If the world were made by any Deity, then it 
would be governed by a providence; and‘if there were any pro- 
vidence, it must appear in human affairs. But here it is plain, 
that all is Tohu and Bohu, chaos and confusion; things hap- 
pening alike to all, to the wise and foolish, religious and impious, 
virtuous and vicious. (For these names the Atheists cannot 
choose but make use of, though by taking away natural morality, 
they really destroy the things.) From whence it is concluded, 
that all things float up and down, as they are agitated and driven 
by the tumbling billows of careless fortune and chance. The 
impieties of Dionysius,° his scoffing abuses of religion, and what- 
soever was then sacred, or worshipped under the notion of a 
God, were most notorious; and yet it is observed, that he fared 
never a jot the worse for it. “ Hunc nec Olympius Jupiter 
fulmine percussit, nec /sculapius misero diuturnoque morbo 
tabescentem interemit ; verum in suo lectulo mortuus, in Tyn- 
panidis rogum illatus est, eamque potestatem, quam ipse per 
scelus nactus erat, quasi justam et legitimam, hereditatis loco 
tradidit, Neither did Jupiter Olympius strike him with s 
thunderbolt, nor sculapius inflict any languishing disease upon 
him; but he died in his bed, and was honourably interred, and 
that power, which he had wickedly acquired, he transmitted, as 
a just and lawful inheritance, to his posterity.” And Diogenes 
the a though much a Theist, could not but acknowledgt 
that Harpalus, a famous robber or pirate in those times, whe 
baler oa: many villanous actions, notwithstanding lived pros- 
perously, did thereby “testimonium dicere contra deos, bear 
testimony against the gods.” Though it has been objected |v 
the Theists, and thought to be a straw argument for providence, 
that there were so many tubles hung up in temples, the muar- 
ments of such as having prayed to the gods in storms aid 
tempests, had escaped shipwreck; yet as Diagorag observed, 
“ Nusquam picti sunt, qui naufragium fecerunt, There are "2? 
tables extant of those of them, who were shipwrecked.” Whe;? ° 
fore it was not considered by theae Theists, how many of th 
that prayed as well to the gods, did notwithstanding suffer ship- 
wreck; as also how many of those, who never made ~ty de- 
votional addresses at all to any deity, escaped eqv,’- dangers of 
storms and tempest. 

Moreover, it is consentaneous tothe opiron of a God, to 
think, that thunder rattling in the clonds With thunder-bolte 


5 The words of Velleius the Epicurean in Cicero D ® Nat. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 39. 
p- 3101. who aiso gives the example of Harpaius, w hich follows, cap. 34. p. S39. 
In like manner what is soon after brought forward r-SPecting the tablets of thue, ho 
having prayed to the Gods eacaped the violence of 4torms and tempests, is relateu rom 
the mouth of Diugoras, cap. 38. p. 3104. Ade Wiogenes Laértius De Placitis Phi, 
lib, 6. segm. 89. p. 343. 
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should be the immediate significations of his wrath and dis- 
pleasure : whereas it is plain that these are flung at random, 
and that the fury of them often lights upon the innocent, whilst 
the notoriously guilty escape untouched; and therefore we un- 
derstand not how this can be answered by any Theists. 


Cur, quibus incautum ecelus aversabile cumque est, 
Non faciunt, icti flammas ut fulguris halent, 
Pectore perfixo ; documen mortalibus acre ? 

Et potius nulle sibi turpis conscius reii 

Volvitur in flammis innoxius, ingue peditur 
Turbine celesti subito correptus et igni #* 


Now the force of this argument ap to be very powerful, 
because it hath not only staggered and confounded Theists in all 
but also hath effectually transformed many of them into 
Atheists. For Diagoras Melius’ himself was once a superstitious 
religionist, suaoinnick that being a Dithyrambic poet, he began 
one of his poems with these words: Kara éafuova xal riyny 
wavra reXctra, ‘ All things aredone by God and fortune.” But 
being injured afterwards by a perjured person, that suffered no 
evil nor disaster thereupon, he therefore took up this contrary 
persuasion, that there was no Deity; and there have bcen in- 
numerable others, who have been so far wrought upon by this 
consideration, as if not absolutely to disclaim and discard a 
Deity, yet utterly to deny providence, and all care of human 
affairs by any invisible powers. Amongst whom the poet was 
one, who thus expressed his sense : 3 


Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Religio, causeeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo que currere semina motu 
Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortun4, non arte regi ; que numina sensu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri. ° 


SVIIL A thirteenth argumentation of the Democritic and 
Epicurean Atheists is to this purpose; that whereas the Deity 
is supposed to be such a being, as both knows all that is done 
every where in the most distant places of the world at once, 
and doth himself immediately order all things, this is, first, im- 
possible for any one being thus to aniandyert and order all 
things in the whole universe : 


. © Lucretius lib. 6. v. 389, &c, p. 480. ae 

7 This is stated almost in the same words by Sextus Empiricus lib. 9. Adv. 
Mathemat. sect. 53. p. 561. But what the injury was, that led Diagoras to renouncea 
Deity, we learn from Hesychius Milesius, De his qui erudit. fama claruere p. 17. ed. 
Hadr. Junii 


. Juni. 
® Claudian, who has these verses lib. 1. In Rufinum v. 12. &c. ; 
K 
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Quis regere"immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter coelos omneis convertere ? et omneis 
Ignibus etheriis terrns suffire feraceis ? 

Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore presto ; 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, coelique serena 
Concutiat sonitu?? &c. 


And secondly, if it were supposed to be possible, yet such infi- 
nite negotiosity would be absolutely inconsistent with a happy 
state; nor could such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of 
himself, being perpetually filled with tumult and hurlyburly :° Ov 
ovupwvovar roayparetat kal ppovrldec cat dpyat Kal yaourec paxa- 
otdrntt, GAN aorevela xat ody xat moocdehoe twv wAnoloy ravta 
yivera, “Distraction of business and solicitous cares, dis- 
pleasures and favours, do not at all agree with happiness, but 
they proceed from imbecility, indigency and fear:”! To paxaptoy 
kat apOaproy ovre ard mWpaypara Exel, OUTE AAW TapEYEL, Wate ovTE 
2 ae OUTE Kaorse ouvexerat, Ev acrevela yao wav To rorovToy, 
‘That which is happy and incorruptible, would neither have itself 
any business to do, nor create any to others; it would neither have 
displeasure nor favour towards any other persons, to engage it in 
action ; all this proceeding from indigency.” That is, favour and 
benevolence, as well as anger and displeasure, arise only from 
imbecility. That which is perfectly happy and wanteth nothing, 
dAov dv rel rv cuvoxiy rig idlag evdatuoviac, “ being wholly 
possessed and taken up in the enjoyment of its own happiness,” 
would be regardless of the concernments of any others; and 
mind nothing besides itself, either to do it good or harm. Where- 
fore, this “curiosus et plenus negotii deus,” this “ busy, restless, 
and pragmatical deity,” that must needs intermeddle and have to 
do with every thing in the whole world, is a contradictious 
notion, since it cannot but be the most unhappy of all things. 
XIX. In the next place, the Atheists dispute further by pro- 
pounding several bold queries, which they conceive unanswerable, 
after this manner. If the world were made by a Deity, why 
was it not made by him sooner? or since it was so long unmade, 
why did he make it at all?* “Cur mundi edificator repente 
extiterit, innumerabilia ante secula dormierit? How came 
this builder and architect of the world to start up upon a sudden, 
after he had slept for infinite ages,” and bethink himself of 


® Lucretius, lib, 2. v. 1094, &c. p. 451. 
19 The words of Epicurus from the Epistle to Herodotus in Diogenes Laértius 
lib. 10. segm. 77. p. 634. 

? This, as is well known, is the first of the so called cipias dd£ar of Epicurus 
It is extant in Diog. Laert. lib. 10. segm. 139. p. 66]. 
* The words of Velleius in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 20, p. 2911. 
* So Velleius disputes in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 2891. from whom 


or borrowed the chief part of what the learned Doctor brings forward in this 
section. : 
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ag aworld? For, certainly, if he had been awake all that 
» he would either have made it sooner, or not at all; because 
was either something wanting to his happiness before, or 
ng: if there had been any thing wanting before, then the 
| could not have been so long unmade; but if he were com- 
y happy in himself without it, then pndtv 2d\Achrwv xevaic 
ev Emtxepeiv mpagect, “ wanting nothing, he vainly went 
; to make superfluous things.” All desire of change and 
ty argues a fastidious satiety, proceeding from defect and 
mcy : 


Quidve novi potuit tanto post, ant® quietos 
Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem ? 

Nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur, 

Quoi veteres obsunt ; sed quoi nil accidit egri 
Tempore in anteacto, cum pulchre degeret wvum, 
Quid potuit novitatis amorem accendere tali 


his Deity therefore light up the stars, as so many lamps or 
8, in that vast abyss of infinite darkness, that himself 
thereby have a more comfortable and cheerful habitation ? 
would he then content himself from eternity, to dwell in 
» melancholic, horrid, and forlorn dungeon ? 


An, credo, in tenebris vita et merore jacebat, 
Donec diluxit rerum genitalia origo?® = 


company and that variety of things, by which heaven and 
are distinguished, desirable to him? . Why then would he 
aue solitary so long, wanting the pleasure of such a spec- 
? Did he make the world and men in it to this end, that 
If might be worshipped and adored, feared and honoured 
em? But what could he be the better for that, who was 
iently happy alone in himself before? Or did he do it for 
ike of men, to gratify and oblige them? 


At quid immortalibus atque beatis 
Gratia nostra queat largirier emolumenti, 
Ut nostré quicquam caus4 gerere aggrediantur ?* 


ain, if this were done for the sake of men, then it must be 
' for wise men or fools: if for wise men only, then all that 
was taken but for a very few; but if for fools, what reason 
there be, why the Deity should seek to deserve so well at 
hands? Besides this, what hurt would it have been to any 
(whether wise or foolish) never to have been made ? 


retius, lib. 5. v. 169, &e. p, 248. 
ibid. v. 175. 176. p. 249. 
ibid. v. 166, &c. p. 248. 
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Quidve mali fuerat nobis non esse creatis ? 

Natus enim debet, quicunque est, velle manere 

In vita, donec retinebit blanda voluptas : 

Qui nunquam vero vitz gustavit amorem, 

Nec fuit in numero, quid obest non esse creatum ?7 


Lastly,® if this Deity must needs go about moliminously to 
make a world, goyarov Olknv kat réxrovoc, “like an artificer and 
carpenter,” what tools and instruments could he have to 
work withal? what ministers and subservient opificer? what 
engines and machines for the rearing up of so huge a fabnc? 
How could he make the matter to understand his meaning, and 
obey his beck ? how could he move it, and turn it up and down? 
for if incorporeal, he could neither touch nor be touched, but 
would run through all things, without fastening upon any thing; 
but if corporeal, then the same thing was both materials and 
architect, both timber and carpenter, and the stones must hew 
themselves, and bring themselves together, with discretion, into 
a structure. 

XX. In the last place, the Atheists argue from interest (which 

roves many times the most effectual of all arguments) against a 
eity ; endeavouring to ee that it is, first, the interest of 
private persons, and of all mankind in general, and secondly, the 
particular interest of civil sovereigns, and commonwealths, that 
there should neither be a God, nor the belief of any such thing 
entertained by the minds of men; that is, no religion. First, 
they say therefore, that it is the interest of riankind in general ; 
because so long as men are persuaded that there is an under- 
standing being infinitely powerful, having no law but his own 
will, (because he has no superior) that may do whatever he 
pleases at any time to them, they can never securely ewer them- 
selves or any thing, nor be ever free from disquieting fear and 
solicitude. What the poets fable of Tantalus in hell, being 
always in fear of a huge stone hanging over his head, and ready 
every moment to tumble down upon him, is nothing to that true 
fear, which men have of a Deity, and religion, here in this life, 
which indeed was the very thing mythologized in it. 
Nec miscr impendens magnum timet aére saxum 
Tantalus, (ut fama est) cassi formidine torpens : 


Sed magis in vit divim metus urget inanis 
Mortales, casumque timent, quemcumque ferat fors. ® 


7 Lucretius lib, 5. v. 177, &c. p. 249. 

® The reasoning of Cicero against Plato, De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 2890. On 
these queries themselves there is now no room for saying any thing. Any one may 
sec, however, that they are not those of men, who are carrying on a rational and 
methodical disputation, but of such rather as are jumbling all things together in order 
to deceive the ignorant and unwary. If it once be established by valid arguments that 
there is a God, and that the world is governed by his providence, all questions of this 
kind fall to the ground of themselves: for they do not disprove a Deity, but show 
merely our own misery, ignorance and imbecility. Of this however elsewhere. 

® Lucretius lib, 3. v. 993, &c, p. 634, 
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For besides men’s insecurity from all manner of present evils, 
upon the supposition of a God, the immortality of souls can 
hardly be kept out, but it will crowd in after it; and then the 
fear of eternal punishments after death will unavoidably follow 
thereupon, perpetually embittering all the solaces of life, and 
never suffering men to have the least sincere enjoyment. 
Si certum finem esse viderent 

Erumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent 

Religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum. 

Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas : 

7Eternas quoniam peenas in morte timendum. 

Ignoratur enim, que sit natura animal, 

Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur ; 


Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas. '° 


Wherefore it is plain, that they, who first introduced the belief 
of a Deity and religion, whatever they might aim at in it, de- 
served very ill of all mankind, because they did thereby in- 
finitely debase and depress men’s spirits under a servile fear: 


Efficiunt animos humiles, formidine divim, 
Depressosque premunt ad terram. ! 


As also cause the greatest griefs and calamities, that now dis- 
turb human life: 


Quantos tum gemitus ipsi sibi, quantaque nobis 
Volnera, quas lacrymas peperere minoribus nostris ? ? 


There can be no comfortable and happy living, without banish 
from our mind the belief of these two things, of a Deity, an 
the soul’s immortality : 
Et metus ille foras preceps Acheruntis agendus 
Funditus, bumanam qui vitam turbat ab imo, 
Omnia suffundens mortis nigrore, neque ullam 
Esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. ? 


It was therefore a noble and heroical exploit of Democritus 
and Epicurus, those two good-natured men, who seeing the 
world thus oppressed under the grievous yoke of religion, the 
fear of a Deity, and punishment after death, and taking pity of 
this sad condition of mankind, did manfully encounter that 
affrightful spectre, or empusa, of a providential deity ; and by 
clear philosophic reasons, chase it away, and banish it quite out 
of the world ; laying down such principles, as would solve all the 
phenomena of nature without a God: 


10 Lucretius, lib. 1. v. 108, &c. p. 41. 
1 [d. lib. 6. v. 51. p. 435. 

2 Id. lib. 5. v. 1195. p. 385. 

3 Id, lib. 3. v. 37. p. 480. 
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Que bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
Ipsa sud per se sponte omnia dis agere expers. * 


So that Lucretius does not without just cause erect a triumphal 
arch or monument to Epicurus, for this conquest or victory of 
his obtained over the Deity and religion, in this manner: 


Humana ante oculos fede quum vita jaceret 

In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Quz caput a ceeli regionibus ostendebat, 

Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primum Graius homo mortales tendere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra ; 
Quem nec fama defim, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit calum, &c. ® 


XXI. That it is also the interest of civil splay and of 
all commonwealths, that there should neither be Deity nor 
religion, the Democritic Atheists would persuade in this man- 
ner:® A body politic or commonwealth is made up of parts, that 
are all naturally dissociated from one another, by reason of that 
principle of private self-love, who therefore can be no otherwise 
held together than by fear. Now if there be any greater fear 


* Lucretius, lib. 2. v. 1089. p. 450. 

§ Id. lib, 1. v. 63. p. 26. 

§ The whole of what is adduced in this section is from Hobbes, who must be 
known to have held these opinions by every one who has even dipped into his works. 
Nevertheless his ohject in disputing on these matters was not, it would seem, to dis- 
prove a Deity and banish all religion, but to secure the peaceand tranquillity of the state. 
The worthy Doctor, however, so expounds his opinions, as if Hobbes had poasitively 
denied, that piety or the knowledge of God could he tolerated in a well-regulated 
commonwealth ; and although the fact is not so, yet I scarcely dare venture to set off 
the man’s cause, which in this instance certainly, above all others, 1 confess to be most 
infamous. I shall give some of his words, that those who read them may be enabled 
more easily to judge of his opinion: “In corpore,” says he, “ civitatis, quando mem- 
bra movet potestas spiritualis per terrorem peenarum eternarum et spem proemiorum, 
aliter quam a potestate civili (quae anima civitatis est,) moveri debent, verbisque novis 
et peregrinis intellectum suffocat, sequentur, quasi convulsiones, dissidia civium,” 
Leviathan cap. 29. p. 155. In another passage he speakea more perniciously even : 
‘‘ Doctrinarum, que ad seditionem disponunt, una et prima hec est ; cognitionem de 
bono et malo pertinere ad singulos. In statu quidem naturali—veram eam esse, con- 
cedimus: sed in statu civili falsa est. Ostensum enim est, regulas boni et mali, justi 
et injusti, honesti et inhonesti esse leges civiles, ideoque, quod legislator praceperit, id 
pro bono, quod vetuerit, id pro malo habendum esse.—Privati autem homines, dum 
cognitionem boni et mali ad se trahunt, cupiunt esse sicut reges, quod salva civitate 
fieri non potest,” Element. de Cive cap. 12. sec. 1. p. 82. I shall add a third 
passage, which in particular illustrates what is here said : “‘ Doctrina alia, que obe 
dientiz civili repugnat, est, quidquid faciat civis quicumque contra conscientiam suam, 
peccatum esse: que doctrina ab eo nascitur, quod judices se faciunt homines boni et 
mali. Conscientia enim et judicium hominis eadem res est et erroribus obnoxia. Ets 
ergo is, qui nulla lege civili obligatur, contra conscientiam agens peccet, propterea quod 
actionum suarum regulam aliam non habet, preter suam ipsius rationem ; aliter te 
men se res habet in iis, qui Jegibus civilibus se submiserunt, ubi non privata, sed pub- 
lica lex unicuique civi pro conscientia habenda est. Alioqui in tanta conscientiarum, 
id est, opinionum privatarum varictate necessario civitas dividetur, nec summe 
iar aaa quisquam, nisi quatenus sibimet ipsi visum erit,” Leviathan cap. 
29. p. 152, 
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than the fear of the Leviathan, and civil representative, the 
whole structure and machine of this great coloss must necds fall 
a-pieces, and tumble down. The civil sovereign reigns only in 
fear; wherefore unless his fear be the king se sovereign of all 
fears, his empire and dominion ceases. But as the rod of Moses 
devoured the rods of the magicians, so certainly will the fear of 
an omnipotent Deity, that can punish with eternal torments 
after death, quite swallow up and devour that comparatively 
petty fear of civil sovereigns, and consequently destroy the being 
of commonwealths, which have no foundation in nature, but are 
mere artificial things, made by the enchantment and magical 
art of policy. Wherefore it is well observed by a modern 
writer,’ “ That men ought not to suffer themselves to be abused 
by the doctrine of separated essences and incorporeal substances,” 
“such as God and the soul built upon the vain philosophy of 
Aristotle, that would fright men from obeying the laws of 
their country with empty names, (as of hell, damnation, fire and 
brimstone) as men fright birds from the corn with an empty hat, 
doublet, and a crooked stick.” And again,® “if the fear of 
spirits” the chief of which is the Deity were taken away, men 
would be much more fitted than they are for civil obedience.” 

Moreover, the power of civil sovereigns is perfectly indi- 
visible ; it is either all or nothing; it must be absolute and in- 
finite, or else it is none at all. Now it cannot be so, if there 
be any other power equal to it, to share with it, much less if 
there be any superior (as that of the Deity) to check it and 
control it. Wherefore the Deity must of necessity be removed 
mt displaced, to make room for the Leviathan to spread him- 
self in. 

Lastly, it is perfectly inconsistent with the nature of a body 
politic, that there should be any private judgment of good or 
evil, lawful or unlawful, just or unjust allowed. But. conscience 
(which theism and religion introduces) is private judgment con- 
cerning good and evil; and therefore the allowance of it, is 
contradictious to civil sovereignty and a commonwealth. There 
ought to be no other conscience (in a kingdom or common- 
wealth) besides the law of the country; the allowance of pri- 
vate conscience being, ipso facto, a dissolution of the body 


7 Our worthy author here expresses not the words indeed of Hobbes, but the 
opinion maintained by him in more places than one, See Leviathan, cap. 45. p. 305. 
cap. 46. p. 313. &e. &c. 

® The Latin words of Hobbea, here no doubt referred to by our author, are. some- 
what different, and speak not of the fear of spirits, but of the fear of speotres, which 
indeed is more excusable, and gives another colour to the passage. “Si metus hic 
spectrorum,” says Hobbes, ‘‘ sublatus esset, simulque prognostica a somniis aliaque 
multa, qua inde dependent, et quibushomines ambitiosi astutique populo simplici 
abutuntur, cives in omni civitate ud obedientiam multo magis eruditi eseent, quam 
nunc sunt,” Leviathan cap. 2. p. 8. ed. Amstelod. 


‘ 
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ddwp cai yy cat afoa, pice ravra evar cat roxy gaol rhyvy & 
ovdéy TotTwy. Kai ra pera ravra av owpara, yc TE Kai HAlov cai 
otAnvne, dorpwy te wépt, Gta TOUTWY yeEyovEevat, TwavreAwe bytwy 
ap~iywv. Tiyy & pepdueva ty tic Suvauewc Exacta ixaotwy, 7 
Euprérrwxer, apuorrovra oixelwe wwe, &c. rabry cal Kara taira 
oUTw ‘yEeyevvnkévat Tov Te OVpavoy sAov kat wavra Onéca Kar 
ovpavdy’ xal Cwa av «cal pura Cbusaur, WPWY Wacwy Ek Torre 
yevoptvwv’ ov dia vovv (pac) ovd? dia riva Sedy, ovdt da 
téxynv, GAXa, 6 Aéyomev, pice cai rbyxy, thyvnv 8? Vorepov& 
Tourwy vorépay yevoutvny, &c. ‘The Atheists say, that fire, 
water, air and earth” «. e. the four elements “ were all made by 
nature and chance; and none of them by art or mind” that is, 
they were made by the fortuitous motion of atoms, and not by 
any Deity “and that those other bodies, of the terrestrial globe, 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars” which by all, except thes 
Atheists, were, in those times, generally supposed to be an 
mated, and a kind of inferior Deities “ were afterwards made out 
of the aforesaid elements, being altogether inanimate. For they 
being moved fortuitously, or as it happened, and so making 
various commixtures together, did, by that means, at length pro 
duce the whole heavens and all things in them, as likewise plants 
and animals here upon earth ; all which were not made by mind, 
nor by art, nor by any God; but, as we said before, by nature 
and chance; art, and mind itself, rising up afterwards from the 
same senseless principles in animals.” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


\n introduction to the confutation of the atheistic grounds, in which is contained a 
particular account of all the several forms of Atheism. 1. That the grounds of 
the hylozoic Atheism could not be insisted on in the former chapter, together 
with those of the atomic, they being directly contrary each to other; with a further 
account of this hylozoic Atheism. 2. A suggestion, by way of caution, for the 
preventing of all mistakes, that every Hylozoist must not therefore be condemned 
for an Atheist, or a mere counterfeit histrionical Theist. 3. That nevertheless, 
such Hylozoists as are also Corporenlists can by no means be. excused from the 
imputation of atheism, for two reasons. 4. That Strato Lampsacenus, commonly 
called Physicus, seems to have been the first asserter of the hylozoic atheism, he 
holding no other god but the life of nature in matter. 5. Further proved, that 
Strato was an Atheist, and that of a different form from Democritus, he attributing 
an energetic nature, but without sense and animality, to all matter. 6. That 
Strato not deriving all things from a mere fortuitous principle, as the Democritic 
Atheists did, nor yet acknowledging any one plastic nature to preside over the 
whole, but deducing the original of things from a mixture of chance and plastic 
nature both together in the several parts of matter, must therefore needs be an 
hylozoic Atheist. 7. That the famous Hippocrates was neither an hylozoic nor 
Democritic Atheist, but rather an Heraclitic corporeal Theist. 8. That Plato took 
no notice of the hylozoic atheism, nor of any other than what derives the original 
of all things from a mere fortuitous nature; and therefore, either the Democritical, 
or the Anaximandrian atheism, which latter will be next declared. 9, That it 
is hardly imaginable, there should have been no philosophic Atheists in the world 
before Democritus and Leucippus, there being in all ages, as Plato observes, some 
or other sick of the atheistic disease, That Aristotle affirms many of the first 
philoeophers to have assigned only a material cause of the mundane system, 
without either efficient or intending cause; they supposing matter to be the only 
substance, and all things else nothing but the passions and accidents of it, gene- 
rable and corruptible. 10. That the doctrine of these materialists will be more 
fully understood from the exceptions which Aristotle makes against them: his 
first exception, That they assigned no cause of motion, but introduced it into the 
world unaccountably. 11. Aristotle’s second exception, That these materialists 
did assign no cause rov ev cai cadwc, of well and fit, and give no account of 
the orderly regularity of things. That Anaxagoras was the first Ionic philosopher 
who made mind and good a principle of the universe. 12. Concluded, That 
Aristotle's materialists were downright Atheists, not merely because they beld all 
substance to be body, since Heraclitus and Zeno did the like, and yet. are not 
accounted Atheists (they supposing their fiery matter to be originally intellectual, 
and the whole world to be an animal); but because these made stupid matter, 
devoid of all understanding and life, to be the only principle. 13. As also, 
because they supposed every thing besides the substance of matter, life, and un- 
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derstanding, and all particular beings, to be generable, and corruptible, and con- 
sequently, that there could be no other God than such as was native and mortal. 
That those ancient theologers, who were Theogonists, and generated all the gods 
out of night and chaos, were only verbal Theists, but real Atheists; senseles 
matter being to them the highest Numen. 14. The great difference observed 
betwixt Aristotle’s atheistical materialists and the Italic philosophers, the former 
determining all things, besides the substance of matter, to be made or generated, 
tle latter that no real entity was either generated or corrupted ; thereupon both 
destroying qualities and forms of body, and asserting the ingenerability and incor- 
poreity of souls. 15. How Aristotle’s atheistic materialists endeavoured to bafile 
and elude that axiom of the Italic philosophers, That nothing can come from 
nothing nor go to nothing; and that Anaxagoras was the first amongst the Ionic, 
e who yielded so far to that principle, as from thence to assert incorporeal substance, 
and the pre-existence of qualities and forme in similar atoms, forasmuch ss he 
conceived them to be things really distinct from the substance of matter. 16. The 
error of some writers, who because Aristotle affirms, that the ancient philosophers 
did generally conclude the world to have been made, from thence infer, that they 
were all Theists, and that Aristotle contradicts himself in representing many of 
them as Atheists. That the ancient Atheists did generally roopororeiv, amet 
the world to have been made, or have had a beginning; as also some Theists dil 
maintain its eternity, but in a way of dependency upon the Deity. That we 
ought here to distinguish betwixt the system of the world, and the substance of 
the matter, all Atheists asserting the matter to have been, not only eternal, bat 
also such independently upon any other being. 17. That Plato and others con- 
cluded this materialism, or hylopathian atheism, to have been at least as old a 
- Homer, who made the ocean (or fluid matter) the father of all the gods. And 
that this was indeed the ancientest of all atheisms, which verbally acknowledging 
gods, yet derived the original of them all from night and chaos. The description 
of this atheistic hypothesis in Aristophanes, That night and chaos first laid an 
egg, out of which sprung forth love, which afterwards mingling with chaos, begat 
heaven and earth, and all the gods. 18. That notwithstanding this, in Aristotle's 
judgment, Parmenides, Hesiod, and others, who made love, in like manner, senior 
to all the gods, were to be exempted out of the number of Atheists; they under 
standing this love to be an active principle, or cause of motion in the universe, 
which therefore could not rise from an egg of the night, nor be the offspring of 
chaos, but must be something in order of nature before matter. Simmias Rhodius’ 
Wings, a poem in honour of this heavenly love. This not that love, which was 
the offspring of Penia and Porus in Plato. In what rectified sense it may pass 
for true theology, that love is the supreme Deity and original of all things. 
19, That though Democritus and Leucippus be elsewhere taxed by Aristotle for 
this very thing, that they assigned only a material cause of the universe ; yet they 
were not the persons intended by him in the fore-cited accusation, but certain 
ancienter philosophers, who also were not atomists, but hylopathians. 20. That 
Aristotle’s atheistic materialists were all the first Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras, Thales being the head of them. But that Thales is acquitted from 
this imputation of atheism by several good authors (with an account how he came 
to be thus differently represented), and therefore that his next successor Anaxi- 
mander is rather to be accounted the prince of this atheistic philosophy. 21. A 
passage out of Aristotle objected, which, at first sight, seems to make Anaximander 
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a divine philosopher, and therefore hath led both modern and ancient writers into 
that mistake. That this place well considered proves the contrary, That Anaxi- 
mander was the chief of the old atheistic philosophers. 22. That it is no wonder, 
if Anaximander called senseleas matter the rd Qziov, or God, since to all Atheists 
that must needs be the highest Numen ; also how this is said.to be immortal, and 
to govern all ; with the concurrent judgment of the Greek scholiasts upon this 
place. 23. A further account of the Anaximandrian philosophy, manifesting it 
to have been purely atheistical. 24, What ill judges the vulgar have been of 
Theists and Atheists; as also that learned men have commonly supposed fewer 
Atheists than indeed there were. Anaximander and Democritus Atheists both 
alike, though philosophizing different ways. That some passages in Plato respect 
the Anaximandrian form of atheism, rather than the Democritical. 25. Why 
Democritus and Leucippus new-modelled atheism into the atomic form. 26. That 
besides the three forms of atheism already mentioned, we sometimes meet with a 
fourth, which supposes the universe, though not to be an animal, yet a kind of 
plant or vegetable, having one plastic nature in it, devoid of understanding and 
sense, which disposes and orders the whole. 27. That this form of atheism, 
which makes one plastic life to preside over the whole, is different from the 
hylozoic, in that it takes away all fortuitousness, and subjects all to the fate of 
one plastic methodical nature. 28. Though it be possible, that some in all ages 
might have entertained this atheistical conceit, that things are dispensed by one 
regular and methodical, but unknowing senseless nature; yet it seems to have 
been chiefly asserted by certain spurious Heraclitics and Stoica. And therefore 
this form of atheism, which supposes one cosmoplastic nature, may be called 
Pseudo-Zenonian. 29. That, besides the philosophic Atheists, there have been 
always enthusiastic and fanatical Atheists, though in some sense all Atheists may 
be said also to be both enthusiasts and fanatics, they being led by an dp dXoyog, 
or irrational impetus. 30. That there cannot easily be any other form of atheism, 
besides those four already mentioned, because all Atheists are corporealists, and 
yet all corporealists not Atheists, but only such as make the first principle of all 
things not to be intellectual. 31. A distribution of atheisms producing the 
former quaternio, and showing the difference between them, 32. That they are 
but bunglers at atheism, who talk of sensitive and rational matter ; and that the 
canting astrological Atheists are not at all considerable, because not understanding 
themselves. 33. Another distribution of atheisms; That they either derive the 
original of things from a merely fortuitous principle, the unguided motion of 
matter, or else from a plastic and methodical, but senseless nature. What 
Atheists denied the eternity of the world, and what asserted it. 34. That of 
these four forms of atheism, the Atomic or Democritical, and the Hylozoic or 
Stratonical are the chief; and that these two being once confuted, all atheism will 
be confuted. 85. These two forme of atheism being contrary to one another, 
how we ought in all reason to insist rather upon the atomic ; but that afterwards 
we shall confute the hylozoic also, and prove against all corporealists, that no 
cogitation nor life belongs to matter. 86. That in the meantime we shall not 
neglect any form of atheism, but confute them altogether, as agreeing in one prin- 
ciple ; as also show, how the old atomic Atheists did sufficiently overthrow the 
foundation of the Hylozoists. 37. Observed here, that the Hylozoists are not 
condemned merely for asserting a plastic life, distinct from the animal (which, 
with most other philosophers, we judge highly probable, if taken in a right sense) ; 
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but for grossly misunderstanding it, and attributing the same to matter. The 
plastic life of nature largely explained. 38. That though the confutation of the 
atheistic grounds, accerding to the laws of method, ought to have been reserved 
for the last part of this discourse; yet we having reasons to violate those laws, 
crave the reader’s pardon for this preposterousness. <A considerable observation of 
Plato’s, that it is not only moral vitiosity, which inclines men to atheize, but also 
an affectation of seeming wiser than the generality of mankind ; as likewise, that 
the Atheists, making such pretence to wit, it is a seasonable undertaking to evince, 
that they fumble in all their ratiocinations. That we hope to make it appear, 
that the Atheists are no conjurers ; and that all forms of atheism are nonsense 
and impossibility. = 


I. We have now represented the grand mysteries of atheism, 
which may be also called the mysteries of the kingdom of dark- 
ness ; though indeed some of them are but briefly hinted here, 
they being again more fully to be insisted on afterward, where 
we are to give an account of the Atheists’ endeavours to solve 
the phenomenon of cogitation. We have represented the chief 

unds of athcisms in general, as also of that most notorious 
orm of atheism in particular, that is called atomical. But 
whereas there hath been already mentioned another form of 
atheism, called by us hylozoical ; the principles hereof could not 
possibly be insisted on in this place, where we were to make the 
most Snable plea for atheism, they being directly contrary to 
those of the atomical, so that they would have mutually de 
stroyed each other. For, whereas the atomic atheism supposes 
the notion or idea of body to be nothing but extended resisting 
bulk, and consequently to include no manner of life and cogi- 
tation in it; hylozoism, on the contrary, makes all body, as such, 
and therefore every smallest atom of it, to have life essentially 
belonging to it (natural perception, and appetite), though without 
any animal sense or reflexive knowledge, as if life, and matter 
or extended bulk, were but two incomplete and inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same substance, called body. By reason 
of which life (not animal, but only plastical) all of matter 
rie supposed able to form themselves artificially and metho- 
dically (though without any deliberation or attentive consider- 
ation) to the greatest advantage of their present respective 
capabilities, and therefore also sometimes by organization to 
improve themselves further into sense and self-enjoyment in all 
animals, as also to universal reason and reflexive knowledge in 
men; it is plain, that there is no necessity at all left, either of 
any incorporeal soul in men to make them rational, or of an 
Deity in the whole universe to solve the regularity thereol 
One main difference betwixt these two forms of atheism is this, 
that the atomical supposes all life whatsoever to be accidental, 
generable, and corruptible; but the hylozoic admits of a certain 
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natural or plastic life, essential and substantial, ingenerable and 
incorruptible, though attributing the same only to matter; as 
supposing no other substance in. the world besides it. 

. Now to prevent all mistakes, we think fit here by way of 
caution to suggest, that as every Atomist is not therefore neces- 
sarily an Atheist, so neither must every Hylozoist needs be 
accounted such. For whoever so holds the life of matter, as 
notwithstanding to assert another kind of substance also, that is 
immaterial and incorporeal, is no ways obnoxious to that foul 
imputation. However, we ought not to dissemble, but that 
there is a great difference here betwixt these two, atomism and 
hylozoism, in this regard; that the former of them, namely 
atomism, (as hath been already declared) hath in itself a natural 
cognation and conjunction with incorporealism, though violently 
cut off from it by the Democritic Atheists; whereas the latter 
of them, hylozoism, seems to have altogether as close and inti- 
mate a correspondence with corporealism; because, as hath been 
already signified, if all matter, as such, have not only such a life, 

reception and self-active power in it, as whereby it can form 
itself to the best advantage, making this a sun, and that an 
earth or planet, and fabricating the bodies of animals most ar- 
tificially, but also can improve itself into sense and self-enjoy- 
ment ; it may as well be thought able to advance itself higher, 
into all the acts of reason and understanding in men; so that 
there will be no need either of an corporeal immortal soul in 
men, or a deity in the universe. Nor indeed is it easily con- 
ceivable, how any should be induced to admit such a monstrous 
paradox as this 1s, That every atom of dust or other senseless 
matter is wiser than the greatest politician and the most acute 
philosopher that ever was, as having an infallible omniscience of 
all its own capabilities and congruities; were it not by reason of 
some strong prepossession, against incorporeal substance and a 
Deity: there being nothing so extravagant and outrageously 
wild, which a mind once infected with athcistical sottishness and 
disbelief will not rather greedily swallow down, than admit a 
Deity, which to such is the highest of all paradoxes imaginable, 
and the most affrightful bug-bear. Notwithstanding all which, 
it may not be denied, but that it is possible for one, who really 
entertains the belief of a Deity and a rational soul immortal, to 
be persuaded, first, that the sensitive soul in men as well as 
brutes is merely corporeal; and then that there is a material 
plastic life in the seeds of all plants and animals, whereby they 
do artificially form themselves; and from thence afterward to 
descend also further to hylozoism, that all matter, as such, hath 
a kind of natural, though not animal life in it;’ in consideration 

1 This is very justly and wisely said. For certainly it may happen that some may 
believe that there is a God and that nature is incorporeal, and yet they may at the 
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whereof, we ought not to censure every Hylozoist, profess 
to hold a Deity and a rational soul immortal, for a mere diaguis 
Atheist, or counterfeit histrionical Theist. 

III. But though every Hylozoist be not therefore soairar | 
an Atheist, yet whosoever is a Hylozoist and Corporealist bot 
together, he that both holds the life of matter in the sense 


game time think that God has concealed a kind of plastic power within particles of 

matter. I may confirm this, not by bringing forward those who think that there sa 

God, and that the world is endowed with one soul or even with many, nor those of the 

ancient or more recent philosophers, whose opinions are not very different, but I will 

cite only that sect of Arabian philosophers whom Maimonides denominates Loquentes. 

They taught that there is a God, and divided the universe into atomms—still they by no 

Means affirmed life of every atom. The opinion of these philosophers cannot be more 
fitly set forth than as Cudworth expresses it. Lest however I should seem to speak 
hastily, I will quote the very words of Maimonides as I find them in Buxtorf’s trans 
lation. “ Existimant, totum hune mundum, hoc est, omnia illius corpora conflata ese 
ex perexiguis quibusdam particulis, que ob summam exiguitatem nullam neque 
divisionem admittant, (atomos vocant) neque quantitatem habeant: sed quum 
ilarum multe in unum coéunt, et invicem congregantur, tum illud compeeitum fren 
quantum, et ipsum (dropoy scilicet) corpus ; ita ut, si duo tantum ejusmodi atom! 
conjungantur, unumquodque illorum (post conjunctionem) fiat corpus, ac per con 
sequens duo sint corpora, juxta quosdam ipsorum. Preterea omnes istas atoma 
statuunt esse similes ct gquales, nullamque inter illas esse differentiam. Dicunt 
itaque, omnia in universum corpora ex istis particulis individuis esse composita com- 
positione conjunctionis ; (non per mutationem vel mixtionem, sed conjuuctionem ¢ 
copulationem, ut formas suas retineant:) et proinde generatio illis nihil aliud est, 
quam congregatio, et corruptio idem, quod separatio: unde etiam non utuntur vocibus 
generationis et corruptionis, sed pro iis dicunt congregationem et separationem, motum 
et quietem. Tandem non statuunt particulas istas ab seterno existere, quemadmodum 
Epicurus voluit, et alii, qui sententiam de atomis sunt amplexi, sed Deum illas sempef 
de novo creare, quando ipsi lubet ; ac proinde iterum quoque posse entitate sua 
privari, et in nihilum redigi.” ‘* They think that this whole universe, that is all the 
bodies of which it is composed, is formed of very small particles of matter without 
dimensions, and indivisible on account of their minuteness, (they call them atoms); 
but when many of these come together and join, that then these joined particles become 
a body (4ropoy scilicet), so that if two atoms of the same kind come together each of 
them after conjunction is a body, and by consequence, according to some, there are 
two bodies. Moreover, they maintain that these atoms are alike, equal in all respects, 
having no difference one from the other. They say therefore, that out of these separate 
particles all bodies are formed into the universe of beings, not by a change of nature 
or by mingling with each other, but by a composition of conjunction, (composite com 
positione conjunctionis ) that they are so conjoined as that each retains its own form 
With these philosophers, moreover, production is nothing more than conjunction, and 
destruction is only separation. They do not even use the terms production and 
destruction, but instead of them they use the terms conjunction and .separation— 
motion and rest. Still they do not say that these particles have always existed, a 
Epicurus and other advocates of the atomic doctrine said, but that they were all 
created by God as it pleased him, and that in like manner he could deprive them of 
being and reduce them to nothing.” More Nevochim, part 1. cap. 83. p. 149. 
Here God and atoms may both be traced. It remains that I say something concerning 
the life of atoms. Maimonides a little lower, p. 152. adds “ Vita, ex ipsorum sententi®, 
exsistit in unaquaque particula corporis viventis. Ita dicunt, quamvis particalam 

animantis sensu prediti sensilem quoque esse. Nam vita, sensus, intellectus ¢ 
sapientia ipsis sunt accidentia non minus quam nigredo et albedo.” “ Life according 
to the opinion of these philosophers exists in every particle of the living hody. Thus 
they say that each particle of a body, living and feeling, is itself capable of feeling. 
Life, sense, intellect, and knowledge in their judgment are as much accidents in 
these bodies as are a black or a white colour.’ Maimonides however entirely refutes 
this opinion. 
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Jeclared, and also that there is no other substance in the 
resides body and matter, cannot be excused from the im- 
n of atheism, fur two reasons; first, because though he 
the original of all things, not from what is perfectly dead 
pid, as the atomic Atheist doth, but from that which hath 
of life or perception in it, nay an infallible omniscience, 
‘soever itself can do or suffer, or of all its own capabilities 
ngruities, which seems to bear some semblance of a 
yet all this ar only in the way of natural, and not 
perception, is indeed nothing but a dull and drowsy, 
and spermatic life, devoid of all consciousness and self- 
ent. The Hylozoists’ nature is a piece of very mysterious 
se, a thing perfectly wise, without any knowledge or con- 
ess of itself; whereas a Deity, according to the true 
of it, is such a perfect understanding being, as with full 
ueness and self-enjoyment iscompletely happy. Secondly, 
» the hylozoic Corporealist, supposing all matter, as such, 
» life in it, must needs make infinite of those lives .(for- 
| as every atom of matter has a life of its own) coordinate 
lependent on one another, and consequently, as many in- 
ent first principles, no one common life or mind ruling 
e whole. Whereas, to assert a God, is to derive all things 
¢ twoc, “from some one principle,” or to suppose one 
living and understanding being to be the original of all 
and the architect of the whole universe. 
3 we see, that the hylozoic Corporealist is really an 
t,* though carrying more the semblance and disguise of a 
, than other Atheists, in that he attributes a kind of life 


T confess is perfectly true. Nevertheless why though life be attributed to’ 
ind though all matter be confined to bodies, should this be charged with 
Jeity corporeal? Is every one who may be of this opinion to be accused of 
impiety? I think not. This rule of the author I judge may be taken 
hoever thinks that there is life in matter, and that there exists nothing but 
orporeal, may justly be denominated an Atheist, unless perhaps he frame to 
corporeal deity. But what mortal man ever so absurdly judged ? Certainly 
1one who wasof this opinion, not an unlearned man—a Christian—a writer of 
century who wrote the Clementina. That he was of the opinion that to every 
f matter a kind of life or soul was united, no one will doubt who shall read 
It will be enough for me to quote one passage where he maintains that all 

» governed by fear or apprehension. ‘ Does not the earth itself,” he says, 
under fear of the command? what do its tremblings and earthquakes indicate ? 
observes its appointed bounds, the stars their order, and the rivers their 
Lib. 9. sect. 15. p. 581. T. I. P. P. Apostol. If all things are restrained by 
hey should violate God's commands, who can deny that there is life and soul 
gs? Let him who desires it seck other passages, Vid. lib. 6. sect. 8. p. 556. 
573. Lib. 9. sect. 24. p. 704. &c. The same man thinks that there is no 
thout body, and is utterly ignorant of what spirit apart from body can be, 
ag these bodies he provides a place even for Deity whom he is not ashamed 
declare to be corporeal. Vide Clementina Homil. xvii. p. 738. I do not 
it besides him many, both among Jews and Christians, were of a similar 
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to matter. For indeed every Atheist must of necessity cast 
some of the incommunicable properties of the Deity, more or 
less, upon that which is not God, namely matter; and they 
who do not attribute life to it, yet must needs bestow upon it 
necessary self-existence, and make it the first principle of all 
things, which are the peculiarities of the Deity. The Numen, 
which the hylozoic Corporealist pays all his Newoucns to, 18 8 
certain blind she-god or goddess, called nature, or the life of 
matter; which is a very great mystery, a thing that is perfectly 
wise, and infallibly omniscient, without any knowledge or con- 
sciousness at all; something like to that ray waldwy aivrype 
(in Plato*) wept rov evvodyou Bodjne rie vuKrep{Soc, that “vulgar 
enigma or riddle of boys concerning an eunuch striking a bat; s 
man and not a man, seeing and not seeing, did strike and did not 
strike, with a stone and not a stone, a bird and not a bird, &c.” 
the difference being only this, that this was a thing intelligible, 
but humorsomely expressed; whereas the other seems to be 
perfect nonsense, being nothing but a misunderstanding of the 
plastic power, as shall be showed afterwards. 

IV. Now the first and chief asserter of this hylozoic atheism 
was, as we conceive, Strato Lampsacenus,* commonly called 
also Physicus, that had been once an auditor of Theophrastus, 
and a famous Peripatetic, but afterwards degenerated from s 
geoune Peripatetic into a new-formed kind of Atheist. For 

ellcius, an pore Atheist in Cicero, reckoning up all the 
several sorts of Theists, which had been in former times, gives 
such a character of this Strato, as whereby he makes him to be 
a strange kind of atheistical Theist, or divine Atheist, if we 
may use such a contradictious expression ; his words are these,’ 
Nec audiendus Strato, qui Physicus appellatur, qui omnem vim 
divinam in natura sitam esse censet, que causas gignendi, 
augendi, minuendive habeat, sed careat omni sensu. PNeither 
is Strato, commonly called the Naturalist or Physiologist, to be 
heard, who places all divinity in nature, as having within itself 
the causes of all generations, corruptions and augmentations, 
but without any manner of sense.” Strato’s deity therefore 
was a certain living and active, but senseless nature. He did 
not fetch the original of all things, as the Democritic and 
Epicurean Atheista, from a mere fortuitous motion of atoms, by 
means whereof he bore some slight semblance of a Theist; but 


> De Rep. lib. 5. p. 468. Plato has not the fable itself ; he only refers to it generally. 

“ Vide Diogen. Laert. segm. 58. p. 298. Concerning Strato and others whom we 
shall name, read in addition to Diogenes Laert. as referred to, S. Jo. Alb. 
Fabricium Bibliothec. Grac. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 311. and especially concerning Strato, 
bets the dissertation of that most learned man Fred. Philip Schlosser. Wittem. 1728 

ition. 

® De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 2902. 
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vas a downright Atheist for all that, his God being no 
ian such a life of nature in matter, as was both devoid 
. and consciousness, and also multiplied together with 
ral parts of it. He is also in like manner described 
ca in St. Augustine’ as a kind of mongrel thing, be- 
1 Atheist and a Theist: Ego feram aut Platonem, aut 
aticum Stratonem, quorum alter deum sine corpore fecit, 
ae animo? “Shall I endure either Plato, or the Peri- 
Strato, whereof the one made God to be without a body, 
er without a mind?” In which words Seneca taxes 
wo philosophers, as guilty of two contrary extremes ; 
vecause he made Ged to be a pure mind or a perfectly 
real being; and Strato, because he made him to be a 
ithout a mind, he acknowledging no other deity than a 
stupid and plastic life, in all the several parts of matter, 
_ sense. herefore this seems to be the only reason 
rato was thus sometimes reckoned amongst the Theists, 
he were indeed an Atheist, because he dissented from 
ly form of Atheism, then so vulgarly received, the 
itic and Epicurean, attributing a kind of life to nature 
‘ter. 
nd that Strato was thus an Atheist, but of a different kind 
Jemocritus, may further appear from this passage of 
s:7 Strato Lampsacenus negat operé deorum se uti ad 
idum mundum ; quzcunque sint docet omnia esse effecta 
nec ut ille, qui asperis, et levibus, et hamatis un- 
ue corporibus concreta hxc esse dicat, interjecto inani; 
censet hec esse Democriti, non docentis, sed optantis, 
) denies, that he makes any use of a (God, for the fabri- 
of the world, or the solving the phenomena thereof; 
g all things to have been made by nature; but yet not 
@ manner, as he who affirmed them to be all concreted 
certain rough and smooth, hookey and crooked atoms, he 
‘these things to be nothing but the mere dreams and 
of Democritus, not teaching but wishing.” Here we 
at Strato denied the world to be made by a Deity or 
understanding nature, as well as Democritus; and yet 
s dissented from Democritus notwithstanding, holding 
‘kind of nature, as the original of things, than he did, 
ve no account of any active principle and cause of motion, 
the regularity that 1s in things. Democritus’ nature was 
+ but the fortuitous motion of matter; but Strato’s 
was an inward plastic life in the several parts of matter, 
y they could artificially frame themselves to the best 


iv. Dei. lib. 6. cap. 10. sect. 1. p. 122. tom. 7. opp. Ed. Benedict, 
- Quast. lib. 4. cip. 38. p. 2318. tom. 8. opp. 
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advantage, according to their several capabilities, without any 
conscious or reflexive knowledge. Quicquid aut sit aut fiat 
(says the same author®) naturalibus fieri, aut factum esse docet 
ponderibus et motibus. “Strato teaches whatsoever is, er is 
made, to be made by certain inward natural forces and ac- 
tivities.” 

VI. Furthermore, it is to be observed, that though Strato 
thus attributed a certain kind of life to matter, yet Be did by 
no means allow of any one common life, whether sentient and 
rational, or plastic and spermatic only, as ruling over the whole 
mass of matter and corporeal universe ; which 1s a thing in = 
affirmed by Plutarch, and may in part be gathered from these 


8 Cicero as above. 

® Advers. Colotem. p. 1115. tom. 2. opp. Different persons, according as they are 
affected towards Strato, take different views of this passage from Dr. Cudworth. Leas 
lopierius, Comm, ad lib. Ciceronis De Nat. Deor. p. 58. thus translates it into Latm: 
“ Denique mundum ipsum animal esse negat Strato, vultque, nuturam sequi temerancs 
fortunw impetus ; initium enim rebus dare spontaneam quamdam natura vim ; et s& 
deinceps ab eadem natura physicis motibus imponi finem,” “ Strato denies that the 
world is an animal, and thinks that nature follows the accidental impulses of chance, 
for that things have their commencement from a certain spontaneous plastic power 
nature, and that thus again by the same nature, an end is forced upon physical motion.” 
This version Bayle and Buddeus both approve, Pet. Bavle’s Dict. vol. 3. Voce Spincsa, 
note A. p. 2631. Bud. Diss. de Spinozismo ante Spinosam, sect. 6. in Analect. Histor. 
Philos. p. 318. Still, it somewhat offends Bayle that Strato should be considered to 
have here taught that nature follows the accidental impulses of chance, He thinks 
that this is inconsistent with his other doctrines; for if there be any dependence upon 
the testimony of ancient writers, Strato attributed nothing to fortune and accident, but 
all things to necessity ; nor had he anything in common with the Epicureans, with 
whom chance was the sole director and governor. And I confess that Lescalopierius 
would have given a better rendering had he translated the word rvyny simply 
“ fortune,” and not introduced the expression “ temerarios fortune impetus” into the 
words of Plutarch. But that there was no foundation fur what Bayle supposes, that 
inasmuch as Strato believed that all things were borne on by a sort of necessity he 
could give no opportunity for fortuitous chance, will I think presently appear. 
Xylander translates the words of Plutarch obscurely, “ Negat mundum esse animal @ 
naturalia comitari fortune casu initium motus nature prebente itaque hos porre 
abeolvi.” The man who would express the sense of this version ought truly to be 
able to see farther than other men. The very learned Schlosser, Dias. de Strat. 
Lam psaceno, sect. 24. p. 24. adds another version, “ ‘Tandem mundum esse non esse 
animal, dicit, naturalia vero sequi fortuita. Initium enim indere automaton seu spon- 
taneam quamdam nature vim, tum vero ita continuare affectiones rerum naturaliam 
singulas.” “ At length, he says, that the world is not an animal, but that natural things 
follow a fortuitous course. Forthe commencement of things conferred a self-moving of 
spontaneous power upon nature, and then, in this manner, all the properties of natural 
things ure maintained." In whatever way the passage is translated it is exceedingly 
obscure, which is occasioned by Plutarch’s not having defined and fixed the force and 
meaning of the words guar, rvyn, avroparoy. 1 for my own part judge that whatm 
the passage is clear and perspicuous may be separated from what is ambiguous. It is 
evident, 1. That Strato denies that the world is an animal, or that through universal 
nature a sort of common life is diffused. 2. That he thought what he calls guote and 
Truxn were both necessary to the production of things. So Plato, not now to adduce 
other ancient testimonies, lib. 10. De Legibus. p. 665. 666. et al. teaches that the 
Atheists of his time always joined gvoic and rvyn, in explaining the principles of the 
nature of things. 3. That rvyn or fortune set in motion the innate plastic power 
which belonged to matter, but, 4. That this power afterwards perfects all things by its 
own energy, and, as Cicero says, effects by its activity and force as much as nature can 
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ords of his: Tov xéapov avroy ob Ziov eival gnot, rode Kara 
atv Eweavat Tw KaTa TUYNY, apXnv yap ivdiddvat TO av’Tomaroy, 
‘a ouTw wepalvecta Tw guvomwv raQwrv Exacrov, “Strato 
frmeth that the world is no animal (or god), but that what is 
itural in every thing, follows something fortuitous antecedent, 
ance first beginning, and nature acting consequently thereupon.” 
he full sense whereof seems to be this, that though Strato did 
ot derive the original of all mundane things from mere for- 
titous mechanism, as Democritus before him had done, but 
apposed a life and natural perception in the matter, that was 
irective of it; yet not acknowledging any one common life, 
rhether animal or plastic, as governing and swaying the whole, 
ut only supposing the several parts of matter to have so many 
lastic fives of their own, he must needs attribute something to 
ortune, and make the mundane system to depend upon a certain 
nixture of chance and plastic or orderly nature both together, 
ind consequently must be an Hylozoist.! Thus we see, that 


io, But had Plutarch added what Strato’s guorg and rvyn were, he would have saved 
is considerable trouble. In the meantime, if we will carefully consider these four 
hings it will appear that from them this sentiment follows, which agrees with what 
thers cf the ancients said respecting Strato:—that those persons are mistaken who 
hink that any soul, power, or reason is concealed in the universe, which may govern and 
lirect its motions ; all things which exist are rather produced and formed by a certain 
aw of nature. Whatever part of matter has this minute plastic power, this power is 
uiescent till some other exterior force, as it were, awnkens and excites it. If, there- 
ore, any thing that shall be fit and adapted to excite this plastic power should per- 
hance operate upon it so as to induce efficient action, then that thing accomplishes 
vhatever it cnn, and without any foreign aid effects whatever nature itself is able to 
ffect. It will be seen, I hope, clearly what Strato thought. You see what his rvyy 
ind what his gucic are; the one, gucic, is that power of affecting and producing which 
natter has as it were laid up and concealed within itself; the other, ruyn, is that 
»*xternal action whose aid is required that this plastic power may be excited. It will 
xe seen finally that according to Strato, rvyy was very properly joined with 
buoce, and that there was not an opposition between them, as Bayle supposed. Strato’s 
“wx is the daughter of necessity. He would have been foolish indeed had he taught 
hat any one thing acted to excite these motions of nature without a cause. I wish that 
shat has been brought forward from Cicero, sect. 8. declaring this sentiment of Strato, 
hould be examined. Such I incline to think learned men regard as the doctrine of 
Mrato. It is quite as correspondent with his views as what Cudworth has here given. 

1 So almost all learned men have thought, as Bayle, Buddeus, Lescalopierius, 
Leibnitz, Clark, Thomasius, whom Schlosser, loc. Jaud. and that very learned man, Jac. 
Fred. Reimmann, in Hist. Atheism, sect. 2. cap. 27. sect. 3. p. 186. have mentioned, 
‘eckoning Strato among those who have declared war against God and religion. But 
he very celebrated Reimmann himeelf, 1. c. sect. 4. p. 188., judges that the things pre- 
erved from the ancients concerning Strato are too few and too obscure to determine what 
ve taught. The very learned Schlosser, whom I have so often mentioned, proceeded 
‘arther, nor did he hesitate to plead for Strato. He thinks the passage from Plutarch, 
ect, 32, p. 30. since it is so exceedingly obscure, exhibits nothing certain. The sayings 
of Cicero and of Seneca he thinks may be understood so as that Strato shall not be 
ought to have excluded God from the creation of the world, but that he only 
wished to indicate that all the causes of what occurs in nature are not to be imme- 
lintely attributed to God, second causes are not to be entirely neglected, or as a learned 
man spenks, God is not to be entirely, but only to a certain point, excluded from the 
creation of the world. He brings forward other things also to lessen the force of these 

es, which, since they are but conjectures, I do not think it needful here to 
describe. But although I think that they who endeavour to wipe off the imputation of 
impiety from the innocent, deserve well of mankind, I do not envy the ingenious 
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these are two schemes of atheism, very different from one 
another ;* that which fetches the original of all things from the 
mere fortuitous and unguided motion of matter, without any 


patron of Strato; nevertheless, if the dispute is to be estimated according to the dec+ 
sion of the ancients, how far Strato may be cleared, I confess I cannot tell. As to the 
ge from Plutarch, I apprehend I have somewhat dispelled its obscurity, and I 
think it will be sufficiently clear from what I have said, that Strato has left to God 
little or no part in the construction of the universe. Other passages, moreover, of 
Cicero and Seneca may be explained by acute conjectures, still I think they cannot be 
so softened and mitigated in force, as to allow the idea that Strato was a devout and rel- 
giousman. What Cicero and Seneca intimate, Lactantius confirms in his book, De In 
Dei, cap. 10. p. 918, where he says, ‘‘ Naturam ait Straton habere in se vim gignendie 
minuendi: sed eam nec sensum habere ullum, nec figuram ; ut intelligamus, omnia 
quasi sua sponte esse generata, nullo artifice, nec auctore." “That Strato declares 
nature to have the power of producing and of destroying ; but that it has not either 
sense or figure; so that we are to understand that all things are produced as it were 
spontaneously, without a contriver and without an author.” Lactantius afterwards 
repeats the same thing, and refutes it, I. c. p. 926: “ Qui se negat opera Deorum utiad 
mundum fabricandum, qui Deum sine mente fingit, qui omnem divinam vim in natu 
sitam putat, qui naturam sensu et figura carentem, nullo artifice, nec auctore.” “ That 
man denies creation to be the work of Deity who feigns a God without mind, who 
thinks that all divine power resides in nature, who judges that nature destitute of sense 
and figure, without a contriver and without an author, has brought together all things 
which we behold.” How sucha man can bea worshipper of any God, I cannot by 
any effort of thought conceive. Now, if any one inquire of me whether I think that 
Strato taught all that Cudworth assigns to him; whether I suppose that he believed that 
entire and perfect life resides in every particle of matter, I must answer that I have 
nothing from the things which have been said that would make this appear. These are 
the conclusions which a distinguished man draws from what the ancients have left ia 
writing respecting the philosophy of Strato. But there is much to oppose our attri- 
buting to every writer what may seem to follow from what he has said. It appears, if 
any confidence can be reposed in the statements of ancient writers, that Strato thought 
that a plastic power is hidden in matter which needs some external influence to excite 
it. But how he explained this, and fitted it to all things which have been produced, 
had we his works we might understand. These being lost, it is better, as I conceive, to 
confess ignorance than to indulge in uncertain conjectures, especially since they who are 
competent to judge clearly enough sce that this opinion cannot be sustained by even a 
single argument. Nevertheless, I think there is not much force in what the learned 
Schlosser intimates, 1. c. sect. 31. p. 29. 30. as contradicting Cudworth. For he thinks 
that Strato could not attribute life to every particle of matter, since, as Cicero testifies, 
he dissented from Democritus; nor did he with him divide nature into minute particles 
oratoms. I readily grant, as Cicero is the authority for it, that Strato laughed at the 
atoms of Democritus, as rough and smooth, as hooked and barbed; but must he be 
regarded, even though this be true, as denying that matter can be and ought to be 
separated into particles? I think not. How many soever investigators of nature there 
are, they cannot but divide it into parts by their acutenees, and separate it into minute 
particles, though all do not assent to the atomic system of Epicurus and Democritus. 
Strato, perhaps, did deny that all things which we behold could be formed by the for- 
tuitous conjunction of particles destitute of every quality. But this did not hinder his 
assigning such a power to these particles, endued with the necessary qualities, with life 
and feeling. Who is ignorant that Anaxagoras, who contemned the atomic system, yet 
divided the universe into corpuscles, which he called similaria. What! as the very 
learned Bayle has sought to show, shall the defenders of the atomic system be more to 
be tolerated because they attribute life and fecling to every atom ? Dict. vol. 2. vide 
Leucipp. note 2. p. 1701. There are learned men, with whom, however, I do not agree, 
who imagined that all the atoms of Democritus were considered as endued with life. 
This dispute, which I have so far gone into, has been undertaken not simply to contro- 
vert the opinicns of others, but that I may offer an example of how much caution 
ought to be used in investigating the opinions of ancient philosophers. 
? Thus had Lactantius divided those who exclude God from the creation and gover- 
ment of the world: “Qui nolunt divina providentia factum esse mundum, aut princ- 
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vital or directive principle: and that which derives it from a 
certain mixture of chance and the life of matter both together, 
it supposing a plastic life, not in the whole universe, as one 
thing, but in all the several parts of matter by themselves; the 
first of which is the Atomic and Democritic atheism, the second 
ae haa and Stratonic. 


. It may perhaps be suspected by some, that the famous 
Hippocrates, who lived long betore Strato, was an assertor of the 
Hylozoic atheism, because of such passages in him as these: 
"Araldevrog 1 dbatc tk Tov caov paovoa tra Seovta roieiy, 
“‘ Nature is unlearned or untaught, but it learneth from itself 
what things it ought to do:” and again, "Aveupioxe 4 pbotc abri 


o- 


ou rac épddove, ov« éx diavolac, “ Nature finds out ways to 
itself, not by ratiocination.”> But there is nothing more 


piis inter se temere coeuntibus dicunt esse concretum, aut repente natura exstitisse.” 
“ They who deny that the world was created by Divine Providence, must maintain either 
that it was formed by principles or particles fortuitously mixing together, or that it 
suddenly sprung into existence.” De Ira Dei. cap. 10. p. 918. 

* Epidem. lib. 6. sect. 5. sect. 2. tom. 2. opp. p. 1184. others read, cai od paovea, 
ra diovra wokex. Each of these passages is extant in the works of Hippocrates, but if 
there are no others from which atheism can be at all argued, certainly his works contain 
nothing by which his followers in the medical art may demonstrate his piety. In 
these werds, perhaps, he declares only, what physicians are every day in the habit of 
declaring, that the principal means whether of preventing or of healing diseases, is in 
nature itself, or as Cicero, Tuscul. Ques, lib. 3. cap. 3. p. 2696. tom. 8.’ opp. 
has left on record, “ That to the healing of the body, both its own constitution and 
nature very considerably contribute.” If this be atheistic, I see no reason why what 
Hippocrates says elsewhere should not be regarded as equally impious and injurious. 
In leg. tom. 1. p. 2. Ipwroyv ovy pev ravrwy Sei piovoc’ puotoc yap avrixparrovone, 
cevta xayra, “ Nature is first and chiefly*hecessary to him who would obtain a know- 
ledge of the art of healing, since if it be against him, all his efforts will be vain.” 
Other things, moreover, may be found in Hippocrates, from which learned men have 
suffered themselves to place the prince of physicians among Atheists, and the passages 
from which Cudworth thought he was to be rescued from this imputation, has been 
adduced in support of it. Among the chief of these learned men the illustrious Mich. 
Hieron. Gudlingius not long ago employed the whole force of his talents to show that 
Hippocrates, in Otiis, tom. 2. cap. 3. denied the existence of Deity, Gudling. Part. 23, 
24. On the other hand, others fiercely contend for his piety, as Joh. Stephanus, 
some time since a Venetian physician, in Hipp. Theolog. Venet. 1638—4, published by 
Joh. Alb, Fabricius, with the addition of many notes by which Stephen’s opinion was 
strengthened, Biblioth. Greec. vol. 3. p. 192, also Andr. Ottom. Goelicke Orat. published 
at Duisberg, and Dan. Wilh. Triller. a man of great learning, and in this matter very far 
surpassing all others, in his Hippoc. Falso Atheismi. accusat. Rudolstadt, 1719 in 8. 
Every one, moreover, who approves of the opinion Cudworth expresses, ought to con- 
sult on the subject Jean le Clerc. Bibl. anc. et mod. tom. 15. p. 428. vide p. 436. 
Joh. Alb. Fabricius Bibl. Gree. vol. 13. p. 191. embraced the opinion of Triller, from 
which it is evident that Joh. Franc. Buddzus, Thes. de Atheism. and Superstit., 
cap. 1. 83, 84. does not greatly differ. I pass over others. When such men contend 
I scarcely dare interpose my judgment, which I acknowledge to be small ; yet I may 
give utterance to a few things which have come into my mind while I have been con- 
sidering the subject. Since Hippocrates has given no definition of the word ¢vaxg, 
and of other words which he uses in writing on subjects more sublime than ordinary, 
either side of a dispute concerning his piety and religion may be maintained. If any 
one would discuss the law of consequence with Hippocrates, I fear that the ar- 
gument would fail, inasmuch as passages continually occur in his writings from which 
any, even the most horrible doctrines may be drawn. In like manner, I have long 
been quite persuaded that no one of the ancient inquirers after knowledge, not to men- 
tion the more modern, will be accounted innocent and pious if it be lawful to say that 
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affirmed here concerning nature by Hippocrates, than what 
might be affirmed likewise of the Aristotelic and Platonic 
nature, which is supposed to act for ends, though without con- 
sultation and ratiocination. And I must confess it seems to me 
no way misbecoming of a Theist, to acknowledge such a nature 
or principle in the universe, as may act according to rule and 
method for the sake of ends, and in order to the best, though 
itself do not understand the reason of what it doth; this being 
still supposed to act dependently upon a higher intellectual prin- 
ciple, and to Lave been first set a work and employed by it, it 
being otherwise nonsense. But to assert any such plastic 
nature as is independent upon any higher intellectual principle, 
and so itself the first and highest principle of activity in the 
universe, this indeed must needs be either that Hylozoic atheism 
already spoken of, or else another different form of atheism, 
which shall afterwards be described. But though oat ae 
were a corporealist, yet we conceive he ought not to lie under 
the suspicion of either of those two atheisms; forasmuch a 
himself plainly asserts a higher intellectual system, than such 8 
plastic nature, in the universe, namely an IIeraclitic corporeal 
God, or understanding fire, immortal, pervading the whole 
world, in these words: Aoxée: dé poe 5 kaAéouev Seoudy, adavardv 
Té eival, kal voeiv Tavta, kal 6pijy, kat axovev, Kal sidevat Wave 
ra évra cal ra jtAAovra EoecSar,* “It seems to me, that that 


they held all those sentiments to which what they have written may scem to lead. On 
which account this mode of interpretation will not do. Of the sayings of Hippocrates 
which he has left concerning the nature an@ origin of things, some are of such a kind 
as very cusily to lead to the opinion which has been propounded from his writings, that 
there is nothing more than a sort of Sepudc, or warmth or plastic power generating all 
things. And I confess that when I have read his book, De Carnibus, this seems to me 
most probable. For the passage which is here quoted by Cudworth is only the 
beginning of a longer sentence concerning the nature of this warmth ; what follows 
teaches that this plastic power or warmth, which Ilippocrates pronounces immortal and 
intelligent, is nature necessarily conjoined with matter. There are, moreover, 

of his in which he mentions ry¢ Jecdg avayene and rov Seiov, ‘ divine fute,” lib, 1. 
De Diet, t. 1. p. 182.; De Mulieb. Natura. t. 2. p. 358. ed. Linden. There is also 8 
pone where he says that the gods have wisely and well ordained all things, lib. 1. 

e Diet. t. 1. p. 190. ed. Linden. It may then be concluded that Hippocrates wor- 
shipped a more excellent and dignified kind of nature, which directed the motions of 
his Séppoc, and which was itself acted upon in order to the production of the 
universe. But what his Sea dvaykn and Jeoy is, I have never been able from 
any thing he says to discover. Still, a few will suspect that when he speaks of the 
gods he merely adopts current and popular language after the manner of prudent men. 
Since things are thus, I cannot tell but that it may be wisest perhaps to acknowledge at 
this distance of time that it can scarcely be determined what Hippocrates thought con- 
cerning a Deity, nor docs it clearly appear whether he were u religious man or aa 
atheist. Inthe meantime, if this judgment be rejected, I will willingly concede to apy 
one who shall deliver a better. 

* De Princip, aut Carnibus, sect. 1. p. 249. tom. 1, opp. But Cudworth quotes 
only the commencement of the sentence. Had he added what follows it would have 
appeared, as | think, that Hippocrates attributes such properties tu his heat or fire, a8 
that if he did not believe it to be the more dignified or excellent nature, he may, not 
unjustly, be reckoned with atheists. And this chiefly is the point in controversy among 
those who cuntend concerning the religion of Hippocrates, whether or not be thought 
this Séppoc to be some kind of divine essence. 
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rich is called heat or fire, is immortal and omniscient, and that 
sees, hears, and knows all things, not only such as are present, 
it also future.” Wherefore we conclude that Hippocrates was 
ither a Hylozoic nor Democritic Atheist, but a Heraclitic 

real Theist.® 

III. Possibly it may be thought also, that Plato in his 
»phist intends this hylozoic atheism, where he declares it as the 
anion of many,° riv giow ravra yevvay, ard rivoe airlac 
rrouarne, kal avev diavolac guvovene, “that nature generates all 
angs from a certain year principle, without any reason 
id understanding.” But here the word avrouarne may be as 
ell rendered fortuitous, as spontaneous; however, there is no 
acessity that this should be understood of an artificial or 
iethodical unknowing nature. It is true indeed, that Plato 
imself seems to acknowledge a certain plastic or methodical 
ature in the universe, subordinate to the Deity, or that perfect 
ind which is the supreme governor of all things; as may be 
athered from these words of his: Tv pbotw peta Adyou kal civ 
dyw cal vy Ta wavta Staxoopetv, “that nature does rationally 
or orderly) together with reason and mind, govern the whole 
niverse.”?’ Where he supposes a certain regular nature to be a 
artial and subordinate cause of things under the divine intellect. 
nd it is very probable that Aristotle derived that whole doc- 
rine of his concerning a regular and artificial nature, which 
cts for ends, from the Platonic school. But as for any such 
orm of atheism as should suppose a plastic or regular but 
enseless nature either in the whole world, or the several parts of 


* That Hippocrates approved of the views of Heraclitus, Daniel Clark, in his History 
f Medicine, p. 109 of the first edition, Gudlingius, in the passages referred to, and 
thers, think. But Triller, in Hippoc. Atheis. fals. accus. spares no pains to show 
tat this is an unsupported affirmation, in which Jean le Clerc, Bibl. ac. et mod. 
mm. 15, p. 358. agrees with him. It is difficult to say which of these is right, nor will 
yace permit that I should prosecute the inquiry further. On the agreement in many 
oints of Heraclitus and Hippocrates read Gesnerus tom. 1. Comment. Acad. Scient, 
rote. in Disa. de Animis Hippocrates. 

* In Sophista, p. 168. opp. 

7? Where these words are to be found, though I have examined Plato with great care, 

cannot tell, I have read and re-read Plato’s Sophist, which Cudworth quotes, 
ot certainly this little book has no words of the kind; I suspect, therefore, that this 
mtence as here recited was not quoted from Plato, but that Cudworth framed it from 
»teral scattered passages of the philosopher. I am the more easily induced to believe 
lis on two accounts. First, when further on he treats concerning nature as the 
niversal producer, sect. 6, he quotes the same passage, but with some difference. 
econdly, I find that the leained Doctor, in quoting the sentiments of Plato 1s some- 
mes not very exact, nor are all the opinions attributed to that philosopher proved 
‘om his writings, of which what we have observed at sect. 6. of the Dissertation con- 
pring plastic nature, is a remarkable example. The study of Plato had occupied 
ve truly learned Doctor so much that he seldom recedes far from his sentiments, 
rough he does in reality depart from them; on which account he often quotes 
1 one sense what the author wrote in another. Add to this that I have read in 
lato, passim, sentiments not very dissimilar from that quoted. Thus in Phileb. p. 79, 
mind is the ornament of all things,” not to mention other passages. 
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matter by themselves, to be the highest principle of all things, 
we do not conceive that there is any intimation of it to be found 
any where in Plato. For in his De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 665, 666. 
where he professedly disputes against atheiem,.he states the 
doctrine of it after this manner, ra piv péytora Kat xaddora 
aveoydGectat gio Kal Troynv, ra S? optxpdrepa zéxvny, “ that 
nature and chance produced all the first, greatest, and most 
excellent things, but that the smaller things were produced by 
human art.” ‘The plain meaning whereof is this, that the fint 
original of things, and the frame of the whole universe, pro 
ceeded from a mere fortuitous nature, or the motion of matter 
unguided by any art or method. And thus it is further explained 
in the following words: [lip xat tdwp cat yiv Kat aépa pice 
ravra elva kal TOyy pact: réxvy O& dvdiy TotTwv, &c., “ That the 
first elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were all made by nature 
and chance, without any art or method;” and then, “that the bodies 
of the sun, moon, and stars, and the whole heavens, were after- 
wards made out of those elements, as devoid of all manner of 
life,” and only fortuitously moved and mingled together ; and 
lastly, that the whole mundane system, together with the orderly 
seasons of the year, as also plants, animals, and men, did arise 
after the same manner, from the mere fortuitous motion of sense- 
less and stupid matter. In the very same manner does Plato 
state this controversy again betwixt Theists and Atheists in his 
Philebus, p. 28. Ed. Ser. : drepov, & Towrapye, ra Eduravra, cat 
760E TO Stir SAov, émitporedery wey Thy TOU GAdyou cal 
eixn Obvamev, kal ta Sin Ervyxev 3 7 Tavavria, kaBarep of wpdodev 
Nuwv EAgyov, vouy kal gpdvnoly tiva Savpaorny cuvrarroveay 
Staxu€eovav, “ Whether shall we say, O Protarchus, that. this 
whole universe is dispensed and ordered, by a mere irrational, 
temerarious and fortuitous principle, and so as it happens; or 
contrariwise, (as our forefathers have instructed us) that mind, 
and a certain wonderful wisdom, did at first frame, and does still 
govern all things ?” 

8Wherefore we conclude, that Plato took no notice of any 


® What the reason could be why Cudworth says that Plato took no notice of any 
other form of atheism than that which derives all things from a fortuitous principle, I 
cannot tell. The passages which he brings forward in support of his assertion will not, 
I am convinced, bear the sense he puts on them, I. He thinks that the passage from 
Plato’s Sophist must be understood of such a plastic power as he himself had imagined. 
But he will not easily persuade those of this who have read for themselves what 
Plato wrote. For those of whom Plato speaks as teaching that nature herself pro- 
duced all things by a kind of spontaneous power, are opposed by him to those who 
think that all things have been brought together or have proceeded from God with 
design and divine knowledge. From which must be understood that there had been 
impious men and contemners of God, who cherished the former of the opinions he 
mentions, nor on account of what they attributed to the plastic power of nature could 
they think of it as forming all things according to the will of God, especially if the 
word duropdrne as Cudworth thinks, be translated spontaneous, from thence it does 
not follow, as will presently appear, that Plato refused in this passage, to designate 
as Atheists those who judged matter to be endued with a plastic power II. He says 
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rer form of atheism, as then set on foot, than such as de- 
‘es all things from a mere fortuitous principle, from nature 
d chance, that is, the unguided motion of matter, without 
y plastic artificialness or methodicalness, either in the whole 
uverse, or the parts of it. But because this kind of atheism, 
uch derives all things from a mere fortuitous nature, had been 
anaged two manner of ways, by Democritus in the way of 
oms, and by Anaximander and others in the way of forms and 
1alities ; (of which we are to speak in the next place;) there- 
re the atheism, which Plato opposes, was either the Demo- 
atic or the Anaximandrian atheism; or else (which is most 
robable) both of them together. 

IX. It is hardly imaginable, that there should be no philoso- 
hic Atheists in the world before Democritus and Leucippus. 
lato? long since concluded, that there have been Atheists, 
10re or less, in every age, when he bespeaks his young Atheist 
fter this manner; Ov ov pdvoc odd? coi plot Towra Kal TeW- 
ov tabrny ddEav wept Sewv Eoyxere, ylyvovrat 8? ast wAclove Fj 
Adrrouvce raérny tiv vocov Exovrec’ the full sense whereof 
eems to be this; “ Neither you, my son, nor your friends 
Democritus, Leucippus and Protagoras) are the first who have 
atertained this opinion ee the gods, but there have 
een always some more or less sick of this atheistic disease.” 
Wherefore we shall now make a diligent search and enquiry, to 
ee if we can find any other philosophers, who atheized before 
Jemocritus and Leucippus, as also what form of atheism they 
mtertained. 
hat in those passages in which Plato inveighs ‘against the atheists of his own age in 
sib. de Legibus and Phileb, he exhibits their doctrine so as to make it appear, that 
hey sought the origin of things from fortune, from chance, and from accident. And 
1e thinks it is clear from hence that they did not attribute to, matter the power of 
treating and producing. But I do not understand why when a plastic power is thought 
o be concealed in matter, there should be hesitation in attributing much to accident, 
o fortune, and to chance. We have seen ona previous page that Strato embraced 
oth chance and the life of matter at the same time. Here I may quote the words 
f Cicero as the most fit to set forth this matter from De Natur. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 32, 
» 3001. “Seminis (aiunt ) vim esse tantam, ut id, quamquam sit perexiguum, tamen, 
i inciderit in concipientem comprehendentemque naturam, nactumque sit (casu) 
nateriam, qua ali augerique possit, ita fingat et efficiat in suo quidque genere.” “They 
ay that the power of a seed, though it be very small, is so great that if it fall,” (observe 
vere, I pray you, accident and fortune conjoined with the life of the seed or of 

substance) “upon nature receiving and retaining it, and if it obtain by accident 
natter by which it may be nourished and increased, it creates and produces what is 
f its own species.” Compare what we have said at section 5. It may be added, that 
?lato intimates in those passages from his book De Legibus which the learned Doctor 
sas adduced, that these men referred the origin of things to ¢vorc and rvyxn. They 
lid not, therefore, refer all things to rym, or fortune, but betook themselves also to 
béorc, or nature, which seems to be an argument that they did not greatly differ from 
he opinion of Strato. To confess the truth, what Plato says, both in these and in 
ther passages, concerning the atheists of his day, is both too brief and too obscure 
© give us a complete or clear view of what their sentiments concerning the nature 


things were. 
® De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 665, Ed. Ser. p. 888. | 
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Aristotle in his Metaphysics, speaking of the quaternio of 
causes, affirms, that many of those, who first philosophized, 
assigned only a material cause of the whole mundane system, 
without either intending or efficient cause. The reason whereof 
he intimates to have been this, because they asserted matter to 
be the only substance; and that whatsoever else was in the 
world, besides the substance or bulk of matter, were all nothin 
else but wan, different passions and affections, accidents 
qualities of matter, that were all generated out of it, and cor- 
ruptible again into it; the substance of matter always remain- 
‘ing the same, neither generated nor corrupted, but from eternity 
unmade; Aristotle’s words are these: Tov rpwrwy grocer 
gnodvrwy of mAiorat Tag év Ang ede pdvoy w@ijInoav apyac 
slvat Tavtwy, && ov yao éotty amavra ra bvta, Kat é& ov ylyvera 
mowrov, kat ele 8 @Oelperat reXevraiov, rig piv ovaolac drone 
votane, roig de wadect perabadAXovene rovTo orotxelov, Kal rai- 
THY Tav Ovrwy THY apxhv. gacw elva, “ Most of those, who 
first philosophized, took notice of no other principle of things in 
the universe, than what is to be referred to the material cause; 
for that, out of which all things are, and out of which all things 
are first made, and into which they are all at last corrupted and 
resolved, the substance always remaining the same, and bein 
changed only in its passions and qualities; this they coreladad 
to be the first original and principle of all things.” 

X. But the meaning of these old Material philosophers will 
be better understood by those exceptions, which Aristotle makes 
against them, which are two: first, that because they acknow- 
ledged no other substance besides matter, that might be an active 
principle in the universe, it was not possible for them to give any 
account of the original of motion and action.’ El yap Sre uaXora 
vaca ¢0o0pa kai yéiveotc Ex rivoc, we Evdc 7H} Kal TWAEdYwy early, 
Sta Ti rovTo oupbalve, cat ri ro airiov; ov yap On Td ye Uroxeluevov 
avro moet werabadAktv Eautd * Aéyw C2 olov, ore rd EdAOY, oUrE 7d 

aAdkoc airioy rou peraBadAky ExarEpov a’rwy* ove? wotEt TO piv 
Sov kAlynv, 6 d& yaAxdg avdpravra aAX’ Erepdy re rie peraborijc 
airtov’ Td O& TOUTO Cnreiv tort TO THv Erépay Cnreiv apxiy, we av 
Husic patnuev, 60ev 7 apxn tic Kvioewc, “ Though all generation 
be made never so much out of something as the matter, yet the 
question still is, by what means this cometh to pass, and what 
is the active cause which produceth it? because the subject- 


10 Lib. 1. c. 3. tom. 4. opp. p. 264. It ought not to be omitted that a little after, 
p- 265, Aristotle adds that there were those who thought that the ancients thus 
philosophized concerning the nature of things. He himeelf regards it as uncertain 
whether it were really so. 

1 Arist. Met. lib. 1. c. 3. p. 265. To this ought to be added what the same philo- 
sopher eloquently says, cap. 7. p. 274. that they who entertain this opinion take away 
all cause of motion, rd rnc mevnoewes airioy dvaipeiv. 
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matter cannot change itself; as for example, neither timber, nor 
brass, is the cause, that either of them are changed ; for timber 
alone docs not make a bed, nor brass a statue, but there must be 
something else as the cause of the change ; and to inquire after 
this is to enquire after another srinoiple besides matter, which 
we would call that, from whence motion springs.” In which 
words Aristotle intimates, that these old Material philosophers 
shuffled in motion and action into the world unaccountably, or 
without a cause; forasmuch as they acknowledged no other 
principle of things besides passive matter, which could never 
move, change or alter itself. 

XI. And Aristotle’s second exception against these old Mate- 
rial philosophers is this; that since there could be no intending 
casuality in senseless and stupid matter, which they made to be 
the only principle of all things, they were not able to assign row 
ev Kai Os aitlay, “any cause of well and fit,” and so could 
give no account of the regular and orderly frame of this mundane 
system :* Tov ev cai kadwe Ta piv txev, ta O& yéyveotae Tov 
évrwv, owe ovre ynv, ovt’ GAAO THY ToLOdTWY OVSiV EiKOC 
atriov elvat’ ovd’ airy avropdtw, kal réyy TooovToy émirpipat 
mpayya xadwe xe,” “ That a partly are so well in the 
world, and partly are made so well, cannot be imputed either to 
earth or water, or any other senseless body; much less is it 
reasonable to attribute so noble and excellent an effect as this to 
mere chance or fortune.” Where Aristotle again intimates, that 
as these Material philosophers shuffled in motion into the world 
without a cause, so likewise they must needs suppose this motion 
to be altogether fortuitous and unguided; and thereby in a man- 
ner make fortune, which is nothing but the absence or defect of 
an intending cause, to supply the room both of the active and 
intending cause, that is, efficient and final. Whereupon Aristotle 
subjoins a commendation of Anaxagoras, as the first of the 
Ionic philosophers, who introduced mind or intellect for a prin- 
ciple in the universe ; that in this respect he alone seemed to be 
sober and in his wits, comparatively with those others that went 
before him, who talked so idly and atheistically. For Anaxa- 
goras’ principle was such, saith Aristotle, as was dua rov 
waXw@e airfa, xai rorabrn SOev 1 xlynowge vmdpyxe, “at once a 


* Met. lib. 1. c. 3 p. 266. There will be those perhaps who will say that this passage 
is not correctly quoted, for after the words airy elvac, the words ovr’ éxetvouc 
oin@ij vac are omitted. Aristotle says that it is neither likely nor probable that the 
philosophers whom he opposes, thought the earth or any thing else of that kind to be 
the cause of the excellence with which nature shines. In this manner does he clear 
those ancient philosophers, while he says it is utterly incredibile that they thought so 
absurdly as to seek the origin of things from matter only. Cudworth knew that this 
was in opposition to the sentiments of those ancient philosophers whom he reckons 
among Atheists ; and therefure he seems designedly to have omitted these words. 
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cause of motion and also of well and fit ;” of all the regularity, 
aptitude, pulchritude and order that is in the whole universe. 
And thus it seems Anaxagoras himself had determined: ’Avat- 
ayopac r6 airtov Tov Kadwe kal dpdwe vovy Aya, “ Anaxagoras 
saith, that mind is the only cause of right and well ;”* this being 
proper to mind to‘aim at ends and good, and to order one thing 
fitly for the sake of another. Whence it was, that Anaxagors 
concluded good also, as well as mind, to have been a principle of 
the universe, ’AvaEaydépac we Kivovv Té ayadov apyiy, O yap 
voug xivel, adAd kivei Evexd tivoc, wore Erepov, “ Anaxagoras 
makes good a principle, as that which moves; for though mind 
move matter, yet it moves it for the sake of something,‘ and 
being itself, as it were, first moved by good: so that good is also 
a principle.” And we note this the rather, to show how well 
these three philosophers, Aristotle, Plato and Anaxagoras, agreed 
all together in this excellent truth, that mind and good are the 
first principle of all things in the universe. 

XII. And now we think it is sufficiently evident, that these 
old Materialists in Aristotle, whoever they were, were downright 
Atheists ;> not so much because they made all substance to be 


3 Arist. de An. lib. 1. c. 2. p. 5. tom. 2. opp. 

* Arist. Met. lib. 14. c. 10. p. 485. tom. 4. opp. These words, and those which 
follow are given by Cudworth, as if they were Aristotle’s, and as if they immediately 
followed in the sentence. But nothing of the kind is to be found in Aristotle. Cad- 
worth intends them as a consequence of the words employed by that philosopher. 

5 Besides Cudworth there are others also who think that in this passage Aristotle 
charges atheism upon the Ionic sect of philosophers. Among these is Samuel 
Parker who in his disputation concerning God, lib. 1. sect. 5. p. 11. on this account 
censures Aristotle and defends the Ionics. To me it seems very doubtful whether 
Aristotle thought so badly concerning these philosophers as Cudworth especially sup- 
poses. The following I reckon as arguments in support of my opinion. I. Aristotle 
numbers Anaxagoras and Thales among the philosophers of whom he treats. But 
Cudworth himself takes both these distinguished men out from the number of 
Atheists, and that as will presently appear with good reason. II. Aristotle twice 
clearly affirms that these philosophers, very well understanding that the origin of all 
things could not possibly be explained from the laws and constitution of matter, were 
compelled by necessity to seek some other principle besides matter. Ipotowrey dé 
otrwe aurd Td mpdypa wooroincey abroic Kai ovynvayKace, Znrity. ‘“ When they 
had proceeded so far, the thing itself led them on, and they were compelled to 
search further.” Lib. 1, Metaphys. cap. 3. p. 265. The same sentiment he repeats 
a little afterwards even more clearly, ix’ airic ric ddnMeiag doxep ei xocpey, 
dvayralopevot, try eropéivny tlnrnoay apyny, “compelled, as we have said, by 
the force of truth, they sought that principle which follows.” So far is Aristotle from 
saying, that this referred the origin of things to matter alone, that he rather affirms 
the very contrary. JII. The arguments brought forward from Aristotle are 
him not for the sake of dispute, but only to show that necessity impelled those philoso- 

hers to search for some other origin of things than matter. Wherefore also, as we 
have before said, sect. 5. he himself thought it incredible, that those philosophers en- 
tertained so absurd a notion. IV. Aristotle intimates that he thought Anaxegoras 
wiser than the rest of that class ; but he shows that this was not on account of his 
attributing mind to matter which others did not do. On the contrary he affirms that 
he regarded Anaxagoras as wiser than others, because that immediately and without 
any circumiocution, he professed it as his belief, that nature is a partaker of sense and 
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ody or matter, for Heraclitus first, and after him Zeno, did the 
ke, deriving the original of all things from fire, as well as 
.nuximenes did from air, and Thales is supposed by Aristotle® 
» have done from water, and that with some little more seeming 
lausibility, since fire being a more subtle and moveabie body 
aan any other, was therefore thought by some ancients to be 
owuarwrarov, the most incorporeal of all bodies, as earth was 
or that cause rejected by all those corporeal philosophers from 
eing a principle,’ by reason of the grossness of its parts. But 
Jeraclitus and Zeno, notwithstanding this, are not accounted 
Atheists, because they supposed their fiery matter to have not 
mly life, but also a perfect understanding originally belonging 
o it, as also the whole world to be an animal: whereas those 
Materialists of Aristotle made senseless and stupid matter, de- 
roid of all understanding and life, to be the first principle and 
‘oot of all things. For when they supposed life and undcrstand- 
ng, as well as all other differences of things, to be nothing but 
mere passions and accidents of matter, generable out of it, and 
‘orruptible again into it, and indeed to be produced, but ina 
eecondary way, from the fortuitous commixture of those first 
slementary qualitics, heat and cold, moist and dry, thick and 
hin, they plainly implied the substance of matter in itself to be 
levoid of life and understanding. Now if this be not atheism, to 
lerive the original of all things, even of life and mind itself, 
rom dead and stupid matter fortuitously moved, then there can 
xe no such thing at all. 
XIII. Moreover, Aristotle’s Materialists concluded eve 

‘hing besides the substance of matter, (which is in itself indif- 


‘eason ; whence all things have proceeded ; while others after considerable wandering 
ind various shifts came at length to the same point, so as on their own acknowledgment 
o seek, under the impulse of necessity, for some other cause of things than mere 
natter. V. I do not see that Aristotle has intimated in this passage, that those philo- 
sophers taught, that there is nothing in the universe which has not been produced, and 
which may not again be produced, and which may not again he destroyed. Nor yet 
f even they did teach this, which I do not entirely deny, that they were on that ac- 
sount to be immediately reckoned Atheists, since the same notion was entertained by 
r0t a few of the ancients, whose piety and belief in a God no one will readily ques- 
jon. Since all these things are so, what ground the learned Doctor could have for con- 
ending that Aristotle reckoned these philosophers as Atheists, and for himself ap- 
roving of such a decision, I cannot at all understand. I do not here inquire whether 
he philosophers of the Ionic School were Atheists or not. There are very learned 
nen on both sides of this question—my only object at present is to ascertain what 
Aristotle judged concerning them. 

© Metaphysic. Lib. 1. c. 3. p. 265. tom. 4. opp. 

7 I perceive that Aristotle has made this observation, Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 7. p- 275. 
tlso De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 6. tom. 2. opp. Still he does not say this generally of 
ill philosophers, but only of the more recent who reduced all things to one element. 
In Physic. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 463. he intimates very clearly, that there were 

the ancient philosophers those who regarded the earth as the principle of all 
hings. Vide Gassend. tom. 1. opp. p. 235. 236. who gives examples of philosophers 
f this opinion. 
VOL. I. M 
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ferent to all things,) and consequently all particular and deter- 
minate beings, to be generable and corruptible. Which is a thing 
that Plato takes notice of ® as an atheistic principle, express ng 
it in these words; “Eort piv yap ovéderor’ ovdiv, act d2 yfyverar, 
that “nothing ever is, but every thing is made and generated.” 
Forasmuch as it plainly follows from hence, that not only all an- 
mals and the souls of men, but also if there were any gods, 
which some of those Materialists would not stick, at least ver 
bally, to acknowledge, (meaning thereby certain understandi 
beings superior to men) these likewise must needs have been 
generated, and consequently be corruptible. Now to say, that 
there is no other God, than such as was made and generated, and 
which may be again unmade, corrupted and die, or that there 
was once no God at all till he was made out of the matter, and 
that there may be none again, this is all one as to deny the thing 
itself. For a native at mortal God is a pure contradiction 
Therefore whereas Aristotle, in his Metaphysics,’° tells us of 
certain Theologers, of & vuxroc mavra yevvwrrec, such as did 
generate all things (even the gods themselves) “out of Night 
and Chaos,” we must needs pronounce of such Theologers as 
these, who were Theogonists, and generated all the gods (with- 
out exception) out of senseless and stupid matter, that they were 
but a kind of atheistical Theologers, or theological Atheists 
For though they did admit of certain beings, to which they 
attributed the name of gods, yet according to the true notion of 
God, they really acknowledged none at all, (z e. no understand- 
ing nature as the original of things) but Night and Chaos, sense 
less and stupid matter, fortuitously moved, was to them the 
highest of all Numens. So that this theology of theirs wass 
thing wholly founded in atheistical nonsense. 

XIV. And now we think it seasonable here to observe, how 
vast a difference there was betwixt these old Materialists in 
Aristotle, and those other philosophers, mentioned before in the 
first chapter, who determined, ovdiv ovd: ylyvectar ovd? gOet 
peovat tev Svrevv, “ That no real entity at all was generated or 
corrupted,” for this reason, because nothing could be made out 
of nothing. These were chiefly the philosophers of the Italic or 
Pythagoric succession ; and their design in it was not, as Aris 


® This dogma is read in Plato just as here quoted. Still it has been erroneously 
added, that it is considered by Plato to be among the first principles of Atheists. On 
the other hand he maintains that all learned and wise men, Parmenides only excepted, 
were of this opinion ; among whom he mentions Protagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
Epicharmus and Homer. Now who will say that Plato considers all such men as 
Atheists? Indeed, so far as appears, I do not deny that no one can be an Atheist um- 
less at the same time he holds the sentiment, that all things are generable and cor- 
Tuptible. Still I do deny that the crime of Atheism is to be imputed to all those who 
do hold this sentiment. 

9 In Theat. 10 Lib. 14. c. 6. p. 477. 
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tle was pleased somewhere to affirm, aveActvy racav riv yévectv, 

contradict common sense and experience, in denying all 
tural generations and alterations ; but only to interpret nature 
thtly in them, and that in way of oppposition to those athe- 
ic Materialists, after this manner; that in all the mutations 

nature, generations and alterations, there was neither any 
‘w substance made, which was not before, nor any entity really 
stinct from the pre-existing substances, but only that substance 
hich was before, diversely modified; and so nothing produced 

generations, but new modifications, mixtures, and separations 
' pre-existent substances. 

Now this doctrine of theirs drove at these two things; first, 
ie taking away of such qualities and forms of body, as were 
ilgarly conceived to be things really distinct from the sub- 
ance of extended bulk, and all its modifications of more or less 
agnitude, figure, site, motion or rest. Because, if there were 
ty such things as these, produced in the natural generations 
id alterations of bodies, there would then be some real entity 
ade é& pndevoc evurapxovroc 7 tovvTapyovroc, “out of nothing 
existent or pre-existent.” Wherefore they concluded, that 
ese supposed forms and qualities of bodies were really nothing 
se, but only the different modifications of pre-existent matter, 
| respect of magnitude, figure, site, and motion, or rest; or 
ferent concretions and secretions, which are no entities really 
istinct from the substance, but only cause different phasmata, 
mecies and apparitions in us. 

The second thing, which this doctrine aimed at, was the 
itablishing the incorporeity and ingenerability of all souls. For 
nce life, cogitation, sense and understanding, could not be re- 
ved into those modifications of matter, magnitude, figure, site 
1d motion, or into mechanism and fancy, but must needs be 
atities really distinct from extended bulk, or dead and stupid 
mtter; they concluded that therefore souls could not be gene- 
ited out of matter, because this would be the production of some 
val entity out of nothing inexisting or pre-existing ; but that they 
1ust needs be another kind of substance incorporeal, which could 
o more be generated or corrupted, than the substance of matter 
self; and therefore must either pre-exist in nature, before 
enerations, or else be divinely created and infused in them. 

It hath been already proved in the first chapter, that the up- 
1ot of that Pythagoric doctrine, that nothing could be generated 
at of nothing pre-existing, amounted to those two things men- 
oned, viz. the asserting of the incorporeity and ingenerability 
*gouls, and the rejecting of those fantastic entities of forms and 
al qualities of bodies, and resolving all corporeal phenomena 
ito figures or atoms, and the different apparitions or fancies 


sed by them. But the latter of these may be daione! con- 
M 
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firmed from this passage of Aristotle’s,' where, after he had 
declared, that Democritus and Leucippus made the soul and fire 
to consist of round atoms or figures, like those éy rep aépe Eiopara, 
“those ramenta that appear in the air” when the sun-beams are 
transmitted through crannies; he adds: "Eore 6? cat ro wapa Tov 
IlvOayopelwy Aeyopevov, thy avriv Exyew Stavoray, Epacav yap 
riveg avTwv, Wuyny eva ra tv tw aépe Edopara, of Ce, TO ravra 
xwvour,* And that which is said amongst the Pythagorean 
seems to have the same sense, for some of them affirm, that the 
soul is those very Edouara, ramenta or atoms ; but others of them, 
that it is that which moves them ;” which latter doubtless were 
the genuine Pythagoreans. However, it is plain from hence, 
that the old Pythagoreans physiologized by Evopara, as well as 
Democritus; that is, figures and atoms, and not qualities and 
forms. 

But Aristotle’s Materialists, on the contrary, taking it for 
granted, that matter, or extended bulk, is the only substance, 
and that the qualities and forms of bodies are entities really die 
tinct from those modifications of magnitude, figure, site, motion 
or rest; and finding also by experience, that these were continu- 
ally generated and corrupted, as likewise that life, sense and 
understanding were produced in the bodies of such animals, 
where it had not been before, and again extinguished at the death 
or corruption of them, concluded, that the souls of all animals, 
as well as those other qualities and forms of bodies, were gene- 
rated out of the matter, and corrupted again into it; and con- 
sequently, that every thing that is in the whole world, besides 
the substance of matter, was made or generated, and might be 
again corrupted. 

Of this atheistic doctrine, Aristotle speaks elsewhere, as in his 
book “ De Ceelo:”5 Ei: yap riveg of paciv, ovOiv ayévveroy eivat 


1 But this passage is not to be found in the place whence, from memory, Cudworth, 
incorrectly supposes he obtained it, but De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 4. tom. 2. opp. 
The learned Doctor thinks it clearly shows that the followers of Pythagoras traced the 
origin of things to corpuscles and atoms. But, to speak no stronger, it is very doubtful 
whether Aristotle has correctly expounded the opinion of this class of philosophers. It 
will scarcely be right however, for us to pronounce any thing on the subject, since fora 
long time it must be unknown how they defined the Yuy7) and the fécpara from which 
they maintained that all things proceeded. I pass over other points with which we 
ought to be acquainted, ere we pronounce a judgment on this subject. 

2 Nat. Ausc, lib. 1. c. 2. This reference isa mistake, for the passage is De Anima, 
Lib. 1. cap. 2, p. 4. t. 2. opp. : 

3 Lib. 3. c. 1. p. 668. t. 1. opp. The learned Doctor in quoting and translating thi 
passage took more liberty than I should have taken. For first he united two sentences 
which in Aristotle are separate, that he might the more easily obtain the sentiment he 
wished to obtain. And next he omits some words which he perceived would conduce 
but little to his purpose. Aristotle mentions two kinds of physical doctrine—the firt, 
that which mantains that there is nothing which is not generated, and teaches that 
nothing has come into existence of itself; that some things moreover will remain stable, 
that others will be destroyed, yevdueva c2 rd per dgSapra Craptvey, ra de ad 
¢IclpeoSax. Cudworth thinks proper to pass over these words, which show that the 
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wy tToayuatwy, adAa ravta yiyvecSat’ uadtata pev of wept Tdv 
Hoelodov, eita 8 cai rwv adXAwy, of Tpwrot guatorAoynaavrec’ of 
i, Ta pv GAAa wavra ylvecSal re gaci, xat peiv, elvat d2 maylwe 
wOv. Ev S& Te pdvov tropevev, é ov ravra mwavra petacyn- 
variealat wiguxev, ‘There are some, who affirm, that nothing 
s ingenerable, but that all things are made; as Hesiod especially, 
ind also among the rest they who first physiologized, whose 
meaning was, that all other things are made (or generated) and 
lid flow, none of them having any stability; only that there 
was one thing (namely matter) which always remained, out of 
which all those other things were transformed and metamor- 

ized.” Though as to Hesiod, Aristotle afterwards speaks 
ifferently. So likewise in his Physics, after he had deslared: 
that some of the ancients made air, some water, and some other 
matter, the principle of all things; he adds :* Tovro xat rocatbrny 
gaoly eivat tiv amracay ovolay’ ra 62 GAAa TavTa wad TOUTWD, 
wai fEec, cai duaSicey’ cal robrwv piv driovy elvat aidioy’ ra 


doctrine of the ancient physiologists or Ionic sect of philosophers was very 
different from what he represents it. Aristotle saya, that Hesiod and other physiolo- 
= were of this opinion. He further says, that another sect think that all things 

wand are borne onwards in a continual course, but that one thing only remained 
out of which other things are formed. To this opinion, he adds that many and espe- 
cially Heraclitus were pledged. But Cudworth unites what is said of the latter class 
with what is said of the former, and in this manner quotes the passage of Aristotle as 
if they who said that all things were generated, and those who said that all things 
flowed, were with one exception only of the same opinion, which moreover greatly 
differed from the sentiment held by Aristotle. But the excellent author was not just 
to the memory of those philosophers who are commonly called Ionics, and whom he 
wished to regard as condemned by the judgment of Aristotle ; two sentences, which 
ought to have been separate, he unites, so that they appear so much th: worse. More- 
over, should we be inquired of in what the difference lies between those two sects of 
materialists whom Aristotle brings forward : I confess that this is not in every particular 
clear. In enumerating and explaining the different opinions of ancient philosophers, 
Aristotle’s brevity makes him obscure, from which it happens that out of what he says 
none can learn the entire sentiments of any philosopher, unless he take as true a good 
many uncertain guesses. I have often thought in reading Aristotle, that sometimes he 
has perverted the sentiments of the ancient philosophers, and that he has reported 
them with greater brevity than necessary ; that he might the more speedily refute 
them, and the more easily acquire to himself honour out of the refutation. And I 
think the evidence of this is that he frequently differs even from himself, nor does he 
always report in the same manner the opinions he controverts. As for example even 
this passage shows, that those learned men are in too great haste who determine con- 
cerning the opinions of the Ionics, as if they had their whole sentiments before them ; 
too much at this distance of time has been lost for us to determine accurately, how 
they who belonged to this class were affected in respect of God. Aristotle testifies 
that they believed that all things were generated, but that some would remain, some 
would be destroyed. Why, I ask, did they thus believe, or from what principles could 
such an opinion arise? If they thought that all things were formed of matter, what 
would they adduce in support of the permanence and cternity of things so formed. Did 
they seek the cause of this permanence in matter itself or in some other principle sepa- 
rate from matter? Let those persons who think they are more shrewd than other 
people, exercise themselves with this inquiry, or let them ingenuously confess that 
where there is so much of obscurity, it is the part of true wisdom tu be cautious and 
not to determine rashly. ; 

4 Lib. 2. c. 1. p. 468. opp. 
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62 adda yiyvecSae cat SelpecaSar arepaxc, “This the 
affirmed to be all the substance or essence that was; but 
other things, the passions, affections and dispositions of it; and 
that this therefore was eternal, as being capable of no change, 
but all other things infinitely generated and corrupted.° 

XV. But these Materialists being sometimes assaulted by the 
othervItalic philosophers, in the manner before declared, that no 
real entities, distinct from the modifications of any substance, 
could be generated or corrupted, because nothing could come 
from nothing nor go to nothing; they would not seem plainl 
to contradict that theorem, but only endeavoured to interpret it 
into a compliance with their own hypothesis, and distinguish con- 
cerning the sense of it in this manner; that it ought to be un- 
derstood only of the substance of matter and nothing else, viz 
that no matter could be made or corrupted, but that all other 
things whatsoever, not only forms and qualities of bodies, but 
also souls; life, sense and understanding, though really different 
from magnitude, figure, site and motion, yet ought to be ac 
counted only the wan, the passions and accidents of this matter, 
and therefore might be generated out of it, and corrupted again 
into it, and that without the production or destruction of any 
real entity, matter being the only thing that is accounted such. 
All this we learn from these words of Aristotle :6 Kat da rovro 


5 This passage does not help the leamed Doctor any more than the last. He thinks 
that it contains and exhibits the opinion of certain ancient physiologists who shut oat 
Deity entirely from the creation and government of this world, deriving all things trom 
matter. But I imagine no one who has read Aristotle for himself will think this ; for 
the philosopher says here, not that some, but that all philosophers have taken one 
thing or more as the principle of things, from whence they have derived every thing 
else. Therefore if it were true, as Cudworth has it, Aristotle says here that all philoso- 
phers are to be regarded as Atheists, which is very far even from probability. To 
put one thing or more as the principle of things, to hold that principle to be eternal 
and unchangeable, to teach that all other things arise out of this principle, may prove 
aman to know but little either of matter or of the origin of the world, but will not 
prove him forthwith to be destitute of all religion, an enemy of God, and an Atheist, 
As to the rest, all that Cudworth maintains in this eection would be well enough, 
if it were thoroughly known, both what the ancient Italic philosophers and what the 
physiologists of Aristotle taught, concerning the several matters here brought forward. 
I can clearly enough understand how the ancient Pythagoreans might think as the ex- 
cellent Doctor will have it they did think; but whether they did really think so, I 
acknowledge myself ignorant till it is explained by the testimony of ancient writers. 
That very likely there were among the ancient physiologists those who, despising the 
notion of a Supreme God, referred all things to matter, and whose sentiments were as 
here related I will not entirely deny. But that those physiologists of whom Aristotle 
makes mention were altogether of these opinions, I doubt whether any arguments 
can decide. 

6 Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 264. t. 4. Opp. That man must have a clearer vision 
than other men who can perceive in this passage al! that Cudworth thinks it contains, 
I. I cannot see in it any mention of the dispute between the Pythagorean and Ionic 
philosophers, nor do J understand that Aristotle asserts, that the Pythagoreans applied 
the common maxim “ Ex nihilo nihil fit” to confute the Ionics, and that they replied in 
the same manner. The learned Dcctor was full of love of the Pythagorean and Ple- 
tonic philosophy, and at the same time of hatred against Hobbes, who at that time 
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ovre ylvecSat ovSiv olovra, ovre amwdAAvaIal, We Tie rotabrne 
gbcewe att owlopivnc’ Gowep Ot rév Twxpary gapiy ore ylyvec- 
Sa: awAwe, Srav ylyverat xadXoc 7 povotdc, ovre amdéAvoSa, 
érav amoBadAy tabrac trac fac, Oia TO Uropévey rd roxel- 
fevov, roy LwKoarn avrov, oUrwe ovd? rwy GAAwY ovdéy’ det yap 
elval riva pian, 7 play, 9} wrAEloug pac, & wv yeyvera ra aAdXa, 
owZoutvne ixeivnc. The sense whereof is this; “ And therefore as 
to that axiom of some philosophers, that nothing is either generated 
or destroyed, these Materialists admit it to be true in respect of the 
substance of matter only, which is always preserved the same: 
As,” say they, “we do not say, that Socrates is simply or abso- 
lutely made, when he is made either handsome or musical, or that 
he is destroyed, when he loseth those dispositions, because the 
subject Socrates still remains the same ; so neither are we to sa 

that any thing else is absolutely either generated or corrupte 

because the substance or matter of every thing always continues. 
For there must needs be some certain nature, from which all 
other things are generated, that still remaining one and the 


same. 

We have noted this passage of Aristotle’s, the rather because 
this is just the very doctrine of Atheists at this day; that the 
subetance of matter or extended bulk is the only real entity, and 
therefore the only unmade thing, that is neither generable nor 
creatable, but necessarily existent from eternity ; but whatever 
else 1s in the world, as life and animality, soul and mind, being 
all but accidents and affections of this matter (as if therefore 
they had no real entity at all in them) are generable out of 
siothing. and corruptible into nothing, so long as the matter, in 
which they are, still remains the same. The result of which is 
no less than this, that there can be no other gods or god, than 
such as was at first made or generated out of senseless matter, 


was teaching in Britain that all things originate with matter, and who had obtained 
many followers. He was therefore easily led to the opinion, that they long since main- 
tained the opinions which he himself approved, and the arguments which he employed 
in opposing Hobbes, they had formerly employed in opposing the Ionics) When in 
this state of mind he read ancient writers, he thought he could observe many things in 
them which it is very difficult for us to observe. II. What, as I think, Aristotle here 
affirms is that the ancient physiologists were of opinion that there was one principle, 
or more than one, in nature from which all things were made and produced ; which 
if wished it to be understood of corporeal things cannot any how be tolerated. 
Still I do not find it affirmed in tbe writings of Aristotle, that they included among 
the things which spring from matter, life, sense and mind, nay even Deity iteelf. This 
dictum of the learned doctor, therefore will not obtain with righteous Judges such a 
er as to forthwith condemn the Ionic philosophers and place them among Atheists. 
Fet it be added moreover, that Aristotle, in what follows, reckons Thales and Anaxa- 
goras among those who entertained these opinions concerning the origin of things ; but 
that lib. 1. De Anima, cap. 3. p. 6. 7. t. 2. he shows that they taught a better senti- 
ment concerning the nature of the soul, as easily appears, yet that it was that sentiment _ 
which Cudworth attributes to the Ionic philosophers. Concerning Anaxagoras I shall 
say something by and bye. 
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and may be corrupted again into it. And here indeed lies the 
grand mystery of atheism, that every thing besides the substance 
of matter is made or generated, and may be again unmade or 
corrupted. 

However Anaxagoras, though an Ionic philosopher, and there- 
fore, as shall be declared afterward, successor to those atheistic 
Materialists, was at lencth so far convinced by that Pythagoric 
doctrine, that no entity could be naturally generated out of 
nothing, as that he departed from his predecessors herein, and 
did for this reason acknowledge mind and soul, that 1s, all cog 
tative being, to be a substance really distinct from matter, 
neither generable out of it, nor corruptible into it; as also that 
the forms and qualities of bodies (which he could not yet other- 
wise conceive of than as things really distinct from those modifi- 
cations of magnitude, figure, site and motion) must for the same 
cause pre-exist before generations in certain similar atoms, and 
remain after corruptions, being only secreted and concreted in 
them. By means whereof he introduced a certain spurious 
atomism of his own; for whereas the genuine Atomists before 
his time had supposed dyxevc avopoiove, “ dissimilar atoms,’ 
devoid of all forms and qualities, to be the principles of all 
bodies, Anaxagoras substituted in the room of them his épotopépeta, 
his “similar atoms,” endowed from eternity with all manner of 
forms and qualities incorruptibly. 

XVI. We have made it manifest, that those material philo- 
sophers, described by Aristotle, were absolute Atheists, not 
merely because they made body to be the only substance, though 
that be athing which Aristotle himself justly reprehends them for 
also in these words of his: “Oaor pév ov Ev re 76 wav Kal piav eivat 
tiva va, we VAnv riBéact, Kal rabtny cwyatiyy, Kai peyeBoc 
Exoucay, diAov tt TOAAAYWE auapTavoval, TWY yap cwLaTwY Ta 
orolyeia TUSéact UdvOV, TWVdE GowLATWY OV, SyTwWY Kal aowpaTwr,! 
*“‘ They awho suppose the world to be one uniform thing, and ac- 
knowledge only one nature as the matter, and this corporeal or 
indued with magnitude, it is evident, that they err many ways, 
and particularly in this, that they set down only the elements of 
bodies, and not of incorporeal things, though there be also things 
incorporeal.” I say, we have not concluded them Atheists, 
merely for this reason, because they denied incorporeal substance, 


7 Metaph. lib. I. c. 7 p. 274. tom. 4. opp. From this passage it seems that these 
philosophers did not altogether deny that nature was incorporeal. For Aristotle does 
not remark on this as a fault in them that they affirmed the incorporeity of nature, 
but he blames them for not marking the origin and causes of these natural 
things. If these philosophers had believed that there were no simple natures, 
Aristotle would have disputed the point with them but with little wisdom. For how 
I ask can it be for a matter of blame to a man who denies that there are minds, that 
he does not inquire into the nature and origin of minds. Certainly a wise man is 
not wont to be very solicitous about things the very existence of which he denies. 

e 
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ut because they deduced all things whatsoever from dead and 
tupid matter, and made every thing in the world, besides the 
mare substance of matter, devoid of all quality, generable and 
orruptible. 

Now we shall take notice of an objection, made by some late 
vriters,®> against this Aristotelic accusation of the old philoso- 
hers, founded upon a passage of Aristotle’s own, who elsewhere 
n his book De Ceelo, 9 speaking of the heaven or world, plainly 
ffirms, yevdpevov piv ovv amavrec elval dao, that “all the 
dhilosophers before himself did assert the world to have been 
made, or have had a beginning.” From whence these writers 
infer, that therefore they must needs be all Theists, and hold the 
Jivine creation of tke world; and consequently, that Aristotle 
contradicts himself, in representing many of them as Atheists, 
acknowledging only one material principle of the whole universe, 
without any intending or efficient cause. But we cannot but 
pronounce this to be a great error in these writers, to conclude all 
those, who held the world to have been made, therefore to have 
been Theists; whereas it is certain on the contrary, that all the 
first and most ancient Atheists did (in Aristotle’s language) 
KOoMOTOLtiy 7) YEvYgy roy Kdopov, “make or generate to the 
world,” that is, suppose it not to have been from eternity, but 
to have had a temporary beginning; as likewise that it was cor- 
ruptible, and would some time or other, have an end again. 
The sense of which atheistic philosophers is represented by 
Lucretius in this manner :’° 


Et quoniam docui, mundi mortalia templa 
Esse, et nativo consistere corpore celum, 
Et quecunque in eo fiunt, fientque, necesse 
Esse ea dissolvi. 


And there seems to be indeed a necessity in reason, that they, 
who derive all things from a fortuitous principle, and hold every 
thing besides the substance of matter to have been generated, 
should suppose the world to have been generated likewise, as 
also to be corruptible. Wherefore it may well be reckoned for 
one of the vulgar errors,.that all Atheists held the eternity of 
the world. 

Moreover, when Aristotle subjoins immediately after, adAa 
yevduevor, of piv aidiov of d? pBaprov, that though the ancient 


® Who these writers may be I have not deemed it important toinquire, In the age 
in which Cudworth lived there were many in England who wrote publicly against those 
who denied the existence of God, and on that uccount the opinions of ancient philo- 
sophers concerning God were inquired into. Among these writers, some, and doubt- 
less Parker, endeavoured to show against Aristotle that the philosophers of the Ionic 
sect did not judge ill concerning God. 

® Lib. 1. c. 10. p. 632. tom. 1. opp. 

10 Lib. 6. ver. 43. adde lib. 5. ver. 236. 
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philosophers all held the world to have been made, yet notwith- 
standing they were divided in this, that some of them supposed 
for all that, that it would continue to eternity such as it ix, 
others, that it would be corrupted again; the former of thee, 
who conceived the world to be yevduevor, but aidccov, “made,” 
but “eternal,” were none of them Atheists, but all Theists. 
Such as Plato, whom Aristotle seems particularly to perstringe 
for this, who in his Timezus' introduceth the supreme Deity 
bespeaking those inferior gods, the sun, moon and stars (supposed 
by that philosopher to be animated) after this manner; “A & 
éuov yevousva, adura, tuovye SéXovroc, rd piv ovw SeSiv wav 
Aurov’ roys pny KaAwe appooSiv xai Exov ev, Abav eSédw, 
xaxov’ Oi & xat émelrep yeylvnoSe, adavarot piv ovK sat, ovd 
aAuroe TO Tayrav’ ovure piv Oy AvSicecSé ye, od? redEcode 
Savarou polpac’ tig tung BovAnoewe pelZovog Ere Seouov ral 
kupiwTEoou Aaxdvrec,* ‘* Those anes which are made by me, 
are indissoluble by my will; and though every thing which is 
compacted, be in its own nature disolvable, yet it is not the part 
of’ one that is good, to will the dissolution or destruction of any 
thing that was once well made. Wherefore though you are 
not absolutely immortal, nor altogether indissolvable, yet not- 
withstanding you shall not be dissolved, nor ever die; my will 
being a stronger band to hold you together, than any thing else 
can be to loosen you.” Philo and other Theists followed Plato in 
this, asserting, that though the world was made, yet it would 
never be corrupted, but have a post-eternity. Whereas all the 
ancient Atheists, namely those who derived the original of 
things from nature and fortune, did at once deny both eternities 
to the world, past and future. Though we cannot say, that 
none but Atheists did this; for Empedocles and Heraclitus, 
and afterward the Stoics, did not only suppose the world like- 
wise generated, and to be again corrupted, but also that this 
had been, and would be done over and over again, in infinite 
vicissitudes. 

Furthermore, as the world’s eternity was generally opposed 
by all the ancient Atheists, so it was maintained also by some. 
Theists, and that not only Aristotle,> but also before him, by 


1 Cap. 27. p. 250. Ed. Fabricii. This dogma of Plato is further exhibited by 
several writers, Jac. Thomasius De Exust. Mundi Stoic. Diss. 3. p. 37. and Chaicidias 
in Timeum Plat. cap. 23. p. 284. 

? Timezum p. 41. Ser. 

3 Physic. Auscultat. lib. 8. Respecting this sentence of Aristotle we should also 
consult the book of Ocel. Lucan. wept wayroy gpvowe, extant in opusculis mythol. 
vel. edited by Thomas Gale, p. 501. What were the opinions of the more recent 
Platonic philosophers, Zach. Mitylenseus, Dial. De Opif. Mund. p. 207. 213. has very 
fully and well explained. But whether they all thus taught seems to me a little more 
uncertain than the learned author imagines. As however he has only touched the 
point in passing, I do not think it right to occupy much time in dwelling upon it. 
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Ocellus Lucanus* at least, though Aristotle thought not fit to 
take any notice of him; as likewise the latter Platonists uni- 
versally went that way, yet so, as that they always supposed the 
world to have as much depended upon the Deity, as if it had 
been once created out of nothing by it. 

To conclude therefore ; neither they, who asserted the world’s 
generation and temporary beginning, were all Theists; nor they, 
who maintained its eternity, all Atheists; but before Aristotle’s 
time, the Atheists universally, and most of the Theists, did both 
alike conclude the world to have been made; the difference 
between them lying in this, that the one affirmed the world to 
have been made by God, the other by the fortuitous motion of 
matter. 

Wherefore if we would put another difference betwixt the 
Theists and Atheists here, as to this particular, we must dis- 
tinguish betwixt the system of the world and the substance of 
the matter. For the ancient Atheists, though they generally 
denied the eternity of the world, yet they supposed the sub- 
stance of the matter, not only to have been eternal, but also self- 
existent and independent upon any other being; they making 
it the first principle and the original of all things, and conse- 
quently the only Nana Whereas the genuine Theists, though 
many of them maintained the world’s eternity, yet they all con- 
cluded both the form and substance of it to have always depended 
upon the Deity, as the light doth upon the sun; the Stoics with 
some others being here excepted. 

XVIL Aristotle tells us,> some were of opinion, that this 
atheistic philosophy, which derives all things from senseless and 
stupid matter in the way of forms and qualities, was of great 
antiquity, and as old as any records of time amongst the Greeks ; 
and not only so, but also that the ancient Theologers themselves 
entertained it: Eloi 3¢ rivec, of cat rove maymadalove, cal woXv 
wpo tiie viv yevécewe, cal TowTOoe JoAoyijcavrac, oUTw¢ viovTat 
wepi ric pbcewc Siadabeiv. Oxeavdv re yap cal Thuy éroinoav 
tic yevéaewo raripac, cal rov Spxov Twy Sewy tdwop, riyv cadov- 
péivny un airwv Triya trwv womTerv, Tyuwratoy piv yap TO 
weeabirarov’ Spxoc S2 rd Timuwrardy ézotiv,® “ There are some 
who conceive, that even the most ancient of all, and the most 
remote from this present generation, and they also who first 
theologized, did physiologize after this manner; forasmuch as 


4 Mepl xwadvrwy gboewc, inter Scriptor. Mythol. & Tho. Gale editos, p. 501. 

® Met. lib. 1. c. 3. tom. 4. p. 265. opp. deus 

¢ The last words of this passage are exceedingly obecure. The meaning is: It was 
right to swear by that which was deemed the most excellent and the best of all things. 
But that which is the most ancient is at the same time the best. Since the gods, 
therefore, swore by the Styx, it may from thence be perceived that there is nothing 
more ancient than water. 
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they made the Ocean and Tethys to have been the original of 
generation: and for this cause the oath of the gods is said to be 
by water (called by the poets Styx) as being that, from which 
they all derived their original. For an oath ought to be by that, 
which is most honourable: and that which is most ancient, is 
most honourable.” In which words it is very probable, that 
Aristotle aimed at Plato; however it is certain that Plato, in 
his Theztetus,’ affirms this atheistic doctrme to have been very 
ancient, St: wavra Exyova pong re Kal Ktvioewc, “ that all things 
were the offspring of flux and motion,” that is, that all things 
were made and generated out of matter; and that he chargeth 
Homer with it, in deriving the original of the gods themselves 


in like manner from the ocean (or floating matter) in this verse 
of his, 


7 It isso. Plato reports that all wise men, with the single exception of Parmenida, 
thought that all things proceeded from water, and that generation was a sort of flowing 
motion. I will give his words: Kai epi rovrov mavrec éEijc of sogot, xAqy 
Tappevidou, tupgpipecroy, Ipwraydpag re cai aa a Bd cai’ Epre‘oc\ie cai rev 
TOUNTHY OF Gkpot THC ToLnCEWwS ixaTépac, KwWwoiac pey Erixappoc, rpayw0iag a 
“Opnpos, elmwr’ "Qreavdy re Oewy yiveoty cai pnripa TnOdy, raya eipnner ixyova 
bolic ré kai cevnoewc, ** And in this opinion all wise men of respective clases agree, 

armenides only excepted, Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, and the best poets of 
every kind; in comedy, Epicharmus; in tragedy, Homer; fur since he called Oceanus 
the father of the gods and Tethys their mother, he declared that all things were pro- 
duced from a flowimg and motion.” But it is not true that Plato regarded this as an 
atheistic sentiment, since it is incredible that he should have ranked all ancient wise 
men, and among them Empedocles and Homer, among Atheists. Plato shows that 
he could quote the most ancient writers as referring the origin of the universe to motion 
and flowing ; this, however, any one may do, in such a manner as not to deny the 
existence of a Deity. Cudworth mixes two sentiments which ought to be kept separate; 
one the opinion of those who imagine all things to have been generated from Chaos 
and Night without a God, the other that of those who seek the origin of all things from 
water, and on that account explain production asa flowing and motion. Still his error 
was so much the less, as it is evident that Plato himself confounded these two different 
things. I can scarcely bring myself to say any thing concerning the sentiment of 
Homer, convinced as I am that many, both of the ancient and of the more modern 
philosophers regarded him as of the same judgment concerning the principles of things 
with Thales the Milesian. Vid. Heraclides de Allegoriis Homer. p. 438. 439. among 
the writers whom Thomas Gale published. and Plutarch in his life of Homer. But I 
am also convinced, thut in some passages the same poet makes mention of two prin- 
ciples, water and earth ; for instance, Iliad H. v. 99. where he introduces Menelaus as 
wishing that the Greeks might return to water and to earth, or to the elements out of 
which they sprung, i. e. that they might die. 


"AM? dpe pev wavrec, Udwp cai yaia yivoroe. 


So that I have almost come to the notion that it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
what Homer thought concerning the gods, their origin, and the production of the 
universe, The good Doctor perhaps would not have been able to give an answer had 
any one asked him what the sentiments of Homer were. The poet seems to me to 
have been at no certainty, but to have rashly, and with but little judgment, interwoven 
with his verses the dogmas that were prevalent among the Greeks. I do not therefore 
wonder that the ancients, Heraclides, Plutarch, and in fact all, whether wise or unwise, 
were able to corroborate as they pleased their opinions and dogmas by the authority of 
Homer. Moreover the verse which Plato quotes is Iliad. 2 v. 258. with which may be 
compared v. 303. 304. 343. of the same book, not now to mention others. 
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Oxceavdy re Sey yiveoty, cai pnripa TnSdyv. 


The father of all gods the ocean is, 
Tethys their mother. 


Wherefore these indeed seem to have been the ancientest of 
Jl Atheists,® who though they acknowledged certain beings 
mperior to men, which they called by the name of gods, did not- 
vithstanding really deny a God, according to the true notion of 
1im, deriving the original of all things whatsoever in the universe 


® I have determined, if nothing hinder, to comment somewhat largely in the 
weface concerning the opinion in divine matters, and the religion of those among 
he ancients who wrote Theogonies. Here I only observe a few things as space will 
low. I. If they who wrote concerning the generation of the gods were Atheists, 
o the same class, certainly, we must refer all those who represented a certain power 
f producing and creating as concealed in matter. For what that amor, or love, 
swhich they say is the parent of the gods, I know not, unless it be a producing 
sower which at some time issued from matter. II. Nor is it very far from the truth, 
that there formerly were some so insane as to think that from very chaos, or from the 
x0s0m of a rude unformed mass, a certain plastic power broke forth, by whose aid 
what before was confused was put in order and fitly adjusted, nay even that all things 
were generated. However insane this notion may appear, so great is the misery and 
dlindness of men that we must not consider it wonderful that some minds have been 
Sacinated even by such dreams. Among the learned philosophers of the people of the 
East, evengiown to this day, there are those who regard things like these as abstruse 
und recondite truths. Thus Engebrecht Kempfer, in his history of Japan, book 3. 
2 2. p. 207. vol. 1. London, 1727. fol. mentions, that in a book called Odaiki, which 
the Sintoists, as they are called among the Japanese, the most ancient sect of that 
country, esteem very highly, the following doctrine is taught concerning the origin of 
the universe: “ In the beginning of the opening of all things, a chaos floated, as fishes 
swim in the water for pleasure. Out of this chaos arose a thing like a prickle, move- 
uble and transformable. This thing became a soul, or spirit, and this spirit is culled 
Kunrroxo Datsxo Mixorto.” You see that God, the parent of all things, or that 
which Hesiod and others call Amor, sprung from this unformed and rude mass. This 
sect say that they have nothing greater, more secret, and more admirable than this 
dogma. Who does not wonder at the ignorance of men who do not use the light God 
gives. This is not very unlike what the same author quotes concerning other philo- 
sophers of the race which they call Sinto. Book 3. c. 7. p. 250. ‘“‘ Some among 
them whom I conversed withal admitted an intellectual or incorporeal being, but only 
as governor and director, not as the author of nature; nay, they pretended that it is an 
effect of nature, produced by In and Jo, heaven and earth, one active the other passive, 
one the principle of generation the other of corruption. After the same manner also 
they explained some other active powers of nature to be spiritual beings.” ‘These 
things very nearly come up to those which the ancients said concerning the generation 
of the gods; and certainly they show this, that even now the insanity which Cudworth 
attributes to Theogonists is not without a parallel. III. Nevertheless, among Icarned 
men there are not wanting those who attribute to these ancient Theogonists sounder 
and better sentiments concerning God, and who fancy that, although chaos was placed 
by them first in order in the universe, they were not Atheists, but they conceived that 
this chaos itself was produced by some efficient cause or created by God. Philo Judeus, 
in his book De Mund. Incorrupt. p. 941. observes, that some, among whom was himself, 
believed that the chaos of Hesiod or the world was created by God. Nor dves the 
writer of the Clementines greatly differ from this opinion. Homil. 6. sect. 3. p. 671. 
t. 1. Patr. Apostol. The celebrated Simplicius, a more recent Platonic philosopher, 
Comm. in lib. 4. Physicor. Aristotelis, was of the same opinion; relying on whose 
anthority chiefly the very learned Petrus Petitus, Observation. Miscellan, c. 12. p. 52. 
pleads for the piety of Hesiod and of the other ancient Theogonists, The same sen- 
timent the illustrious Gudlingius, not long since, maintained with great ingenuity, in 
Gudlingianis, p. 32. Observ. 5. p. 193. who nevertheless admits that Hesiod considered 
chaos to have emanated from God rather than to have been created by him, Vid. 
Zimmerman de Relig. Hesiodi Musei Helvet. tom. 7. p. 359. 
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from the ocean, that is, fluid matter, or, which is all one, from 
night and chaos; and supposing all their gods to have been 
made and generated, and consequently to be mortal and cor- 
ruptible. &¢ which atheistic theology Aristophanes gives us 
the description in his Aves,9 after this manner: That at first 
was nothing but N ight and Chaos, which laying an egg, from 
thence was produced love, that mingling again with Chaos, begot 
heaven, and earth, and animals, and all the gods. 


-Xaoc hy, cai vbz, Epebdc re piXay xpwroy, cai Taprapog edpic. 
Iq 6, ob’ dnp, 0b’ obpavdg hr ipiboug O° iy dreipoc: nod roi 
Tiere: Towrisroy vEnvipoy vvE n pedavdwrepog wor. 

’EE ob weptreddopivarc wpatc tbAaorey “Epwe 6 roGevdc. 

Tribwy vwroy Trepvyow xpvoaiv: eixwe dvEepweeor Civaic. 
Obroc dt yaee rrepdevrs peytic vuyip, card Tdaprapoy evpdy, 
’Evedrrevoe yivog nptrepuy, cai mpwroy dvnyayer tc pac, 
Tipérepoy &’ ob« Hy yévog dQarvdrwy, mpiv “Epwe cuvimeEey &wayra. 


First all was Chaos, one confused heap ; 

Darkness enwrapt the disagreeing deep ; 

In a mixt crowd the jumbling elements were, 

Nor earth, nor air, nor heaven did appear; 

Till on this horrid vast abyss of things, , 

Teeming Night spreading o’er her coal-black wings, 
Laid the first egg; whence, after time’s due course, 
Issued forth Love (the world’s prolific source ) 
Glistering with golden wings; which fluttering o’er 
Dark Chaos, gendered all the numerous store 

Of animals and gods, &c. 


And whereas the poet there makes the birds to have been 
begotten between Love and Chaos before all the gods; though 
one might think this to have been done jocularly by him, merely 
to humour his plot; yet Salmasius*° conceives, and not without 


® Ver. 694. p. 404. Edit. Kusteri. To this point also belongs what the author aaysin 
another passage of the same comedy, that the birds were more ancient than Jupiter, 
and that the Titans existed before Saturn, v. 468. Also that the Kopvdog, or 
lark, was the first of aJ] birds, and previous to the earth, v. 471. 472. p. 397. What 
Thomas Burnet, in his Sacred Theory of the Earth, book 2. c. 7. p. 130. 131. and what 
Hugo Grotius de Veritat. Relig. Christ. lib. 1. p. 39. ed. Cl. Kaecher. have said on the 
former of these passages, is not unworthy of being read ; neither of whom, bowever, 
think that it gives the views of Atheists. 

10 Exercitat. Plinian. in Solinum, t.1. p. 309. What was Salmasius’s opinion 
may be best of all learned from his own words. After he had said that the Egyptians 
taught that the heavens and the stars were created previously to the earth, he thus 

roceeds: “ Eadem antiquissimorum Grecorum sententia fuit, ab AEgyptiis sumpta. 

am avium genus prius editum, quam terra easet condita, crediderunt, ut ex his 
Aristophanis versibus patet. Hc fabulosa quidem, sed eam opionem adstruunt. 
Nam si galerita fuit in rerum natura, quum terra nondum esset, celum et aérem 
jam tum fuisse oportuit.” “ This was the opinion of the most ancient Greeks, 
taken from the Egyptians ; for they believed that a kind of birds were produced 
before the earth was formed, as appears from these verses of Aristophanes.” Here 
he quotes the verses of that poet, 472. 473. and proceeds: “ This might be fabulous, 
yet it sustains the opinion which has been mentioned, for if the crested lark was 
in the universe while as yet the earth was not, heaven and air must have already 
existed.” The same sentiment concerning the production of birds previously 
to the earth and all other creatures, Salmasius conceives to be propounded in Notis ad 
Simiam, p. 270. Ed. Crenii. But this seems to me somewhat more obscure than I 
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‘eason, that it was really a piece of the old atheistic cabala, 
therefore seems to have run thus: That chaos or matter 
edly moved being the first original of all, things did from 
‘ise up gradually from lesser to greater perfection. First 
tate things, as the elements, heaven, earth, and seas; then 
animals; afterwards men, and last of all the gods. As if 
ly the substance of matter, and those inanimate bodies of 
>ments, fire, water, air, and earth, were, as Aristotle some- 
speaks, according to the sense of those atheistic Theologers, 
wodérepa rou Seov, Jeol S2 wal ravra,! “first in order of 
: before God, as being themselves also gods,” but also brute 
ls at least, if not men too. And this is the atheistic 
m of the world, gods and all, out of senseless and stupid 
*, or dark chaos, as the only original Numen; the perfectly 
ed order of the universe. 

IIL But though this hypothesis be purely atheistical, that 


ugh I am not willing to contend stiffly with those who deem it wrong to desert 
is. Moreover, to confess the truth, I can scarcely bring myself to think that 
ion of the ancients concerning the origin of the world may be learned from the 
Aristophanes. For though I readily grant that the poet says many things 
g tothe views of the ancient physiologists, yet is it abundantly evident that the 
® says are in a very confused and mutilated shape. I. He plainly says nothing 
ng the origin of the human race and of beasta. He speaks of the generation 
reaven, then of water, next of the earth, and lastly of the gods, from amor or 
Chere is no mention of fire, nor of men, nor of animals. II. He does not 
tirds with animals, but places them among the gods, which all will at once 
d not have been in earnest. III. As to what he says of birds, they are 
ted as defending their own theory respecting their origin by arguments very 
vd calculated to excite laughter. For they prove that they were produced 
vor or love, because, like love, they are furnished with wings and are present 
revs. I pass over other jests. Wherefore I am almost ready to think, that in 
Yistophanes wrote concerning the pose of birds before the gods, he did 
md to utter the opinion of any physiologist or any philosopher, but that he 
it all for the sake of fun and joke. ; 
Gen. et Cor. lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 735. t. 1. opp. I. This passage, which Cudworth 
avourable to his cause, is exceedingly obscure. Aristotle is disputing against 
cles, who it is well known joined concord and discord with his four elements. 
other things, he denies that this can be tolerated, for that it referred the gene- 
’ all things to this mixing of the elements. ‘O de ray Feud poyny bratvit. 
eing affirmed he thus proceeds: Kai roi ye ra crotyita Ovaxpiver ov rd veixoc 
wria, ra guce: wpdrepa row Yeov. “ It is not, however, discord, but its opposite, 
inguishes those elements which by nature are anterior to the Deity.” What 
means neither my present space nor the subject permits me to inquire. I 
oubt there will be many who will judge that the Stagyrite here utters enigmas. 
wever, is plain, that he djscusses not the opinion of the ancient physiologists, 
‘orth supposes, but rather that of Empedocles, whom the learned Doctor 
does not reckon among Atheists. II. Nor can I agree with Cudworth con- 
the subject spoken of. He thinks it evident from the passage of Aristophanes, 
se ancient physiologists whom he mentions among Atheists believed that animals 
xd from the bosom of rude matter even before the gods, because birds declare 
res to have been anterior to the gods. But, not to repeat what I have already 
excellent Doctor does not observe that the birds of Aristophanes separate 
res from animals, and wish to be regarded as gods, even as the most ancient of 
, Wherefore this passage seems rather to teach that those philosophers whose 
Aristophanes followed thought that animals were posterior to the gods, 
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makes Love, which is supposed to be the original Deity, to have 
itself sprung at first from an egg of the might; and consequently: 
that all Deity was the creature or offspring of matter and chaos, 
or dark fortuitous nature; yet Aristotle somewhere conceivés, 
that not only Parmenides, but also Hesiod, and some others, who 
did in like manner make Love the supreme Deity, and derive all 
things from Love and Chaos, were to be exempted out of the 
number of those atheistic materialists before described ; foras- 
much as they seemed to understand by love, an active principle 
and cause of motion in the universe; which therefore could not 
spring from an egg of the night, nor be the creature of matter, 
but must needs be something independent on it, and in order of 
nature before it: “Yromreécae 8’ av ric, Holodoy rpwrov Enrica 
rd ToLovTOY, Kav & Tic GAAOS, "Eowra 7H "EmSuplav, év roig ovew 
EQnkev we apxny, olov kal Tlappevtdne. Kat yap ovrog xatac- 
KevaGwy tHy Tov TavToc ylvecwy, 


Ipwricroy piv (dno) Epwra Jewy pyricaro ravtwy. 
Hoiodog 62, 

Hdvrwy péy xpwricra xaog yéver’ avrap iwera 

Tai eipiorepvoc, 

"HO Epog, 3¢ wayrecon peraxpixe d3avdrouy* 





we déov év roig ovaty bTdpye Tia alrlav, Arig KiVIoEL Kar ouvees 
ta mpaypara. tovbrouvc piv ovv mac xoy Staveipar wep Tov TIC 
mowroc, t&torw xplvew darepov.® “ One would suspect that Hesiod, 
and if there be any other who made love or desire a principle of 
things in the universe, aimed at this very thing (namely, the 
settling of another active principle besides matter:) for Parme- 
nides, describing the generation of the universe, makes Love to 
be the senior of all the gods; and Hesiod, after he had mentioned 
Chaos, introduced Love as the supreme Deity. As intimating 
herein, that besides matter, there ought to be another cause or 
principle, that should be the original of motion and activity, and 
also hold and conjoin all things together. But how these two 
principles are to be ordered, and which of them was to be placed 
first, whether Love or Chaos, maybe judged of afterwards. In 
which latter words Aristotle seems to intimate, that Love, as 
taken for an active principle, was not to be supposed to spri 
from Chaos, but rather to be in order of nature before it; ad 
therefore by this Love of theirs must needs be meant the Deity.° 


2 Aristot. Metaphys, lib. 1. cap. 4. p. 267. 

* But Aristotle here neither excuses nor accuses Hesiod ; he leaves the matter 
without determining any thing: nor, though I have applied all my powers, have I 
been able to detect, in the latter words of this passage, what Cudworth pe 
himself is concealed in them. The philosopher says, that a little lower down be 
would discuss whether chaos ought to be regarded as more ancient than love, or lore 
than chaos. If these words can be made to signify that Hesiod’s love was iteelf a 
god, and more ancient than chaos, I certainly do not know what ‘interpretation 
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~And indeed Simmias Rhodius in his Wings, a hymn made in 
Fhonour of this Love, that is senior to all the gods, and a principle 
un the universe, tells us plainly, that it is not Cupid, Venus’s 
soft and effeminate son, but another kind of love, 


Ovri ye Kimpidoc raic: 
"Oxcuxirac é abroc “Epwe cadeipat’ 
Otre ydp ixptva Bialeyv, wmapdyw de weSoi. 
Taia, SaXdaooag re puyoi, olpaviwy wac re Sede poe ixes. 
Toy & byw ixvoogicduny wybyioy oxarrpov, ixpgnya ri ogiv Séimorac. 


I’m not that wanton boy, 
The sea-froth goddess’ only joy. 
Pure heavenly Love I hight, and my 
Soft magic charms, not iron bands, fast tie 
Heaven, earth, and seas. The gods themselves do readily 
Stoop to my laws. The whole world dances to my harmony. 


Moreover, this cannot be that Love neither, which is described 
in Plato’s Symposium,° (as some learned men have conceived) 


may not be given to them; nor can I blame those persons who fancy they find 
without labour, both in Aristotle and Plato, what they themselves only last night 
dreamed. Thus great men are often troubled with the same infirmity with those 
whose abilities are more moderate ; all are wont to torture the opinions of ancient 
writers into agreement with theirs, to avoid the charge of not agreeing with 
them. Moreover, Jean le Clerc, a most learned man, did not doubt that the thing 
was as Cudworth says, and that Hesiod was justified by Aristotle. Wherefore, 
when he comes to this passage he deems it necessary to contend against Aristotle, 
and shows that Hesiod can scarcely, if at all, be taken out from the class of Atheists. 
Biblioth. Chois. t. 2. p. 46. We will refer to the subject again lower down, if God 


permit. 

* This poem of Simmias, Claud. Salmasius published with critical notes; and so 
greatly has he altered this passage, that it seems but little like what we here read. 
Thomas Crenius in Museo Philologico et Historico, t. 2. p. 259. was at pains again 
to repeat the comment of Salmasius. But since the sentence in both copies is nearly 
the same, I have judged it no business of mine to transfer to this page the conjectures 
and corrections of the learned editor. The poem, in embellishing which so much 
labour is expended, is, after all, scarcely worthy of a writer of moderate abilities. 
Moreover, my translation of it differs not at all from Cudworth’s. 

§ This the leamed Doctor rightly says, although it seems different from many, both 
ancientsand moderns. Even Plato himself confirms this opinion, for he acknowledges 
that the things which Parmenides and Hesiod sang concerning love do not correspond 
with what he calls love, Ta dé, he says, maXatd wpdypara wep Orodvc, & ‘Hoiodog 
cai Tappevidnce Aéyovoty, dvdycy, cai obe Epwrt yeyovévat, ef Exetvor aXnNOH EXeyor, 
“ The ancient doings of the gods which Hesiod and Parmenides describe, if indeed 
they have reported the truth, are to be attributed rather to necessity than to love.” 
But whether the learned Doctor has rightly expounded the nature of that love which 
Plato commends in his Symposium, I leave to the judgment of those persons who 
examine the dicta of Plato from what he himself has written. I will rather mention 
- what has occurred to me when I have meditated on the subject, as moat likely to have 
been the opinions of the ancients, I. There is no doubt, in the first place, that the 
ancient Greeks had certain dogmas among them concerning the nature and origin of 
the universe; and these, as I suspect, were brought to them from the religions pre- 
valent in the East. Certainly, any one who shall consider only what Hugo Grotius, in 
lib. 1. De Verit. Relig. Christ., and Thomas Burnet, in his Sacred Theory of the 
Earth, have written on the opinions of the Phenicians, Egyptians, Syrians, and others, 
concerning the universe, though not approving of all the opinions of these learned 
men, will nevertheless be brought to acknowledge that there 1s a very great simi- 
larity in these opinions with what the ancient Greeks have handed down on the same 
subjects in their Theogonies. II. They who among the Greeks wrote poems concerning 
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that was begotten between Penia and Porus, this being not a 
divine but a demoniac thing (as the philosopher there declares), 
no God, but demon only, or of a middle nature. For it is 
nothing but ¢AoxaXla, or the love of pulchritude as such, which, 
though rightly used, may perhaps wing and inspire the mind to 
noble and generous attempts, and beget a scornful disdain in it 
of mean, dirty, and sordid things; yet it is capable of being 
abused also, and then it will strike downward into brutishness 
and sensuality. But at best it is an affection belonging only to 
imperfect and parturient beings; and therefore could not be the 
first principle of all things. Wherefore we see no very great 
reason, but that in a rectified and qualified sense this may pass 
for true theology ;° that Love is the supreme Deity and original 


the generation of the gods, or Theogonies, had only this object, that they should har- 
monize and adapt the fables of the Greeks concerning the gods and their exploits, to 
their systems of physics. I think that of this no one can be doubtful who has atten- 
tively read Hesiod ; although Hesiod is not the writer who, in the best manner and 
with most success, has done this. III. Since this was what they undertook, it was 
natural that they should give the names of the Greek deities to the elements, and 
to the laws of nature which they supposed, and in this manner convert things and 
attributes, as it were, into persons. No one will deny this who examines ancient 
writers with care. IV. Among the doctrines of the ancients, moreover, this seems 
to have been one that there was I know not what plastic creative power concealed in 
rude and unformed matter; and that this power, when the creation of all things ap- 
proached, sprang forth from the bosom of matter, and by degrees produced the universe. 
This plastic power, therefore, after the manner of those ancient poets, was invested with 
the name and attributes of a Deity, whom the Greeks, worshipped. V. But among 
the deities of the Greeks there was no one fit and suited to this except Amor, or the 
deity set over love, whom they wished to regard as the producer of all things. They 
therefore called this plastic power of nature by the name of Love, and on that account 
spoke of Love as the most ancient of their gods. This is evident from the fact, that we 
see many rashly attributing the fables of the Greeks respecting Cupid to this Amor or 
love, or the efficient cause of the universe. For example, we saw a little while ago that 
Aristophanes attributed to that Amor by which the universe was produced, the golden 
wings which the Greeks were wont to give to the sonof Venus. VI. But the more re- 
cent writers were wont to attribute to the son of Venus absurdities which could in no 
way befit a nature such as that which originated all things. They supposed therefore 
afterwards a double Amor, one the son of Venus or terrestrial, the other the parent of 
the universe or celestial, concerning which Hesiod, Parmenides, and others sang. But 
Ovid Fast lib. 1. v. 1. calls Venus the mother of both loves. Time truly had effaced from 
the mind and memory of men the purpose of those who had first discussed the origin 
of the gods. Wherefore something was to be devised lest they should seem to have 
entertained opinions altogether foolishly and absurdly. I believe that those persons 
who have diligently consulted the remains of antiquity, and who are most skilled in both 
the manners of mankind and the institutes of the Greeks, will readily confess that 
this comes very near to the truth. Nevertheless, let every one use his own judgment. 

* The reference here is to some in England at that time very highly eeteeming Plato, 
who said that Love was the supreme Deity, and that the Holy Spirit chiefly was 
Divine Love. See Henry More's Defence of the Cabbala, cap. 1. p.75. &c. Some, 
however, censure this, mindful of what the tragic poet sung, whose words Augustine 
also commends: 


Deum esse amorem, turpis et vitio favens 
Finxit libido 
Base lust, to favour vice, fancied love to be God. 


Lib. 20. contra. Faustum, cap. 9. p.240. t. 8. opp. On behalf of these, therefore, 
Vudworth deemed it right to plead. 
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of all things; namely, if by it be meant eternal, self-originated, 
intellectual Love, or essential and substantial goodness, that 
having an infinite overflowing fulness and fecundity dispenses 
itself uninvidiously, according to the best wisdom, sweetly governs 
all, without any force or violence (all things being naturally 
subject to its authority, and readily obeying its laws), and recon- 
ciles the whole world into harmony. For the Scripture telling 
us that God is love, seems to warrant thus much to us, that love 
in some rightly qualified sense is God. 

XIX. But we are to omit the fabulous age, and to descend to 
the philosophical, to inquire there who they were among the pro- 
fessed philosophers, who atheized in that manner before de- 
scribed. It is true indeed, that Aristotle in other places accuses 
Democritus and Leucippus of the very same thing, that is, of 
assigning only a material cause of the universe, and giving no 
- account of the original of motion; but yet it is certain, that 
these were not the persons intended by him here; those which 
he speaks of being rivic roy Towrwy girAvcognodvrwy, “some of 
the first and most ancient philosophers of all.” Moreover, it 
appears by the description of them that they were such as did 
not philosophize in the way of atoms, but resolved all things 
whatsoever in the universe into dAn and waSn ring VAnc, matter, 
and the passions or affections, qualities and forms of matter; so 
that they were not atomical, but hylopathian philosophers. These 
two, the old Materialists and the Democritics, did both alike derive 
things from dead and stupid matter, fortuitously moved ; and the 
difference between them was only this, that the Democritics 
managed this business in the way of atoms, the other in that 
more vulgar way of qualities and forms: so that indeed this 
is really but one and the same atheistic hypothesis, 1n two several 
schemes. And as one of them is called the atomic atheism, so 
the other, for distinction’s sake, may be called the hylopathian.? 

XX. Now, Aristotle tells us plainly, that these hylopathian 
Atheists of his were all the first philosophers of the Ionic order 
and succession, before Anaxagoras. Whereof Thales being the 
head, he is consentaneously thereunto by Aristotle made to be 
apxnyog tiie raabrne ptAvcoglac, “the prince and leader of this 
kind of atheistical philosophy,” he deriving all things whatsoever, 
as Homer had done before him, from water, and acknowledging 
no other principle but the fluid matter. 

Notwithstanding which accusation of Aristotle’s, Thales is far 


7 Still, if the Ionic sect taught all that Cudworth states, they did not differ much 
from those whom he has called Hylozoics. For they could not so reckon this vital and 
plastic power among the properties of matter, as to teach in what way all other things 
were produced. But if we must say how the matter stands, the ancients have left us so 
little concerning these different sects that we cannot always determine what was, and 
what was not to be considered us part of their doctrines. 7 

N 
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otherwise represented by good authors; Cicero® telling us that 
besides water, which he made to be the original of all corporeal 
things, he asserted also mind for another principle, which formed 
all things out of the water; and Laertius? and Plutarch’® re- 
cording, that he was thought to be the first of all philosophers 
who determined souls to be immortal. He is said also to have 
affrmed,' that God was zpecburarov ravrwyv, “the oldest of all 
things,” and that the world was rompa eo, “ the workmanship 
of God.” Clemens® likewise tells us, that being asked, ei Aav- 
Pave to Seiov mpdcowy Tt 6 avOpwmoc; Kal mwe, elrev, Saye ovde 
Stavoobuevoc: “ Whether any of a man’s actions could be con- 
cealed frem the Deity? he replied, not so much as any thought.” 
Moreover, Laertius* further writes of him, that he held rév xdo- 
pov Eupuxov cai dayidvwy wAnpn, “that the world was animated 
and full of demons.” Lastly, ‘Aristotle himself elsewhere speaks 
of him as a Theist: Kai év rep bAw dé reveg Yuyny peply Bae dacty’ 
Sev tow wal Oadjne wndn wavra wAfon Sewv elvat, “Some 
think (saith he) that soul and life is mingled with the whole 
universe ; and thence, perhaps, was that of Thales, that all things 
are full of gods.” Wherefore we conceive that there is very good 
reason why Thales should be acquitted from this accusation of 
atheism. Only we shall observe the occasion of his being thus 
differently represented, which seems to have been this; because, 
as Laertius’ and Themistius® intimate, he left no philosophic 


§ De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10, p. 2894. tom. 9. opp. 

® Ibid. Lib. 1. segm. 24. p. 16. 

10 De Placit. Philos. lib. 4. cap. 2. p. 908. tom. 2. opp. Laertius has left it on 
record that there were those who taught this doctrine, and amongst them Choerilus, a 
poet. On which passage, (tgid. Menagius in Comm. p. 14. has remarked that 
Nemesius, in his book, De Natura Hominis, cap. 2. gives the same view. But Plutarch 
has not said this plainly, but very obscurely, from which I fancy it has happened that 
learned men who have touched on this argument have omitted the passage of his 
writings. Oadrnc, he says, awegyrvaro myowrog thy Puyny gicty dexivnroy F 
ubroxtynroy, “ ‘Thales was the first to say that the soul is nature, which, since it moved 
of its own accord, always moved.” This, indeed, is the same thing as Laertius records 
only in different words. 

1 Diog. Laert. lib. 1. segm. 35. p. 21. and Plutarch in Convivio Septem Sapientum, 
p. 153. tom. 2. opp. The passage referred to in Laertius does not read as here quoted, 
Twv wavrwy, but roy dyrwr. 

2 Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 704. ed. Potteri. Diogenes Laertius, lib. 1. 
rile 36. p. 22. and Valerius Maximus, Jib. 7. cup. 2. sect. 8. p. 602. tell us the same 
thing. 

5 Ibid. Lib. 1. segm. 27. p. 18. But neither does this passage, nor that of Aristotle 
which follows, clear the memory of Thales, if it shall appear from any thing else 
that he was an Atheist. For it cannot be gathered an made out from the fact that 
any one supposes mind to be inherent to matter, and regards the universe as full of 
Deity, that he thinks aright concerning God. Spinoza himself would not reject 
this opinion, yet no one ever more skilfully controverted the being of a God than he. 

4 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 17. tom. 2. opp. 

5 Ibid. Lib. 1. segm. 23. p. 15. 

* Orat. 26. p. 317. ed. Harduin. Laertius intimates that there were those who say 
that nothing of this kind is to be found in the writings of Thales, with whom however, 
he does not entirely agree, but Themistius clearly records concerning Thales and 
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writings or monuments of his own behind him, (Anaximander 
being the first of all the philosophic writers :) whence probably it 
came to pass,’ that m after-times some did interpret his philosophy 
one way, some another ; and that he is sometimes represented as 
a Theist, and sometimes again as a downright Atheist. 

But though Thales be thus by good authority acquitted,® yet 


Anaximander what Cudworth here mentions. Compare Jo. Alb. Fabricii. Biblioth. 
Grec. lib. 1. cap. 35. sect. 3. p. 238. 239. 

7 Jean le Clerc Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 2. p. 50. adds another reason why Aristotle 
thought but little favourably of the religion and piety of Thales. He suspects that 
the philosopher judged of the opinions of Thales from those of his followers, and since 
he saw that they were not well affected towards the belief of a God, he fancied that he 
was guilty of the same crime, at which, nevertheless, he would have entirely shuddered. 
There is, moreover, no necessity for this conjecture, for we have already shown that 
Aristotle did not cherish so unjust an opinion as Cudworth and others suppose, either 
concerning Thales or the rest of the plilosophers of the Ionic school. 

® Very many of the greatest learning have so acquitted him, among whom I name, 
Thom, Stanley, Histor. Philos. p. 1. cap. 6. p. 9. 10. Jo. Potter, ad Clementis 
Alexandr. Protreptic. p. 56. Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thesibus de Atheismo et Superstit. 
cap. |. sect. 10. p..21. Samuel Parcker, de Deo et Provid. Diss. 1. sect. 6. p. 14. 
Jac. Frid. Reimmann, Historia Atheismi, cap. 19. sect. 2. p. 142. Jo. Christ. Wolf. 
Diss. de Atheismi Falso Suspectis, p. 31. But others cannot be induced by even 
so many authorities to acquit Thales, among whom are the author of Observat. 21. 
tom. 2. Observat. Halens. p. 447. scripsit, et Peter Bayle, Diction. Histor. et Critique, 
tom. 1. voce Anaxagoras not. D. p. 200. et tom. 4. voce Thales not. C. p. 2714. The 
arguments cominonly adduced by these writers to overturn so many testimonies of the 
ancients as to the piety of Thales are chiefly the following. 1. That almost all the 
ancients, and principally Aristotle, affirm that Anaxagoras was the first to assign mind 
or efficient causation to matter, wherefore they judge that Thales, who was more ancient 
than Anaxagoras, was not of this opinion, but that he attributed the origin of the 
universe to matter solely. Nevertheless Aristotle, who is brought forward as the author 
of this charge, will easily clear Thales. For what he affirms, is not that no philosopher 
before Anaxagoras affirmed mind of matter, but that Anaxagoras was the first who did 
it pavepwe, openly and avowedly, Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 364. tom. 4. opp. from 
which is to be understood not that others entirely omitted to do so, but that they did it 
more obscurely. If these things be considered, it will be easily perceived whence that 
common report arose which even Cicero somewhere follows: “ Anaxagoram primum 
omuium mentis infinite vi rerum omnium descriptionem et modum confici voluisse.” 
‘‘ That Anaxagoras was the first all who maintained that the arrangement and form of 
the universe was effected by the power of an infinite mind.” Because no one had so 
fally and openly discussed the doctrine of universal mind as Anaxagoras, this philoso- 
pher is accounted by many the first of those who ranked mind among the principles of 
things. Compare the notes on sect. 12, 2. They say that Augustine, lib. de Cic. 
Dei. 8. cap. 2. p. 146. 147. tom. 7. opp. clearly ranks Thales among Atheists. Cer 
tainly, Augustine denies that Thales taught that any part of the universe proceeded 
from a divine mind. I wonder that Clemens Alexandrinus has been omitted by learned 
men, who plainly says that all the physiologists who lived previously to Anaxagoras are 
to be reckoned among Atheists, See Stromat. lib. ]. cap. 2. p, 347. and lib. 2. cap. 4. 
p. 435. Also, Eusebius, who says the same thing, Prepar. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
p- 21.22. But, inasmuch as the more ancient testimonies that we have are in favour 
of the piety of Thales, the authority of those who have just been referred to ought not 
to be so highly accounted of, as that their single opinion should weigh down so many 
other opinions, by which Thales is pronounced free from atheism, especially as we may 
believe that Augustine maintained the sentiments which in his time were commonly re- 
ceived. In the meantime, I readily concede, that with so much uncertainty among 
ancient authors, and with so little testimony, none can easily determine concerning the 
religion of the most ancient philosophers. That sentiment should be regarded as the 
better, the probability of which is stronger than that of its opposite. Very lately, the 
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his next successor, Anaximander, can by no means be excused 
from this imputation ; and therefore we think it more reasonable 
to fasten that title upon him, which Aristotle bestows on Thales, 
that he was apynyoc rij¢ rotabtng gtAocogiac, “the prince and 
founder of this atheistic philosophy ;” who derived all things from 
matter, in the way of forms and qualities; he supposing a certain 
infinite materia prima, which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, 
but indifferent to every thing, or a mixture of all, to be the only 
principle of the universe, and leading a train of many other 
Atheists after him, such as Hippo, surnamed “ASeoc by Simplicius 
and others, Anaximenes, and Diogenes Appolloniates,? and 
many more; who, though they had some petty differences 
amongst themselves, yet all agreed in this one thing, that matter, 
devoid of understanding and life, was the first principle of all 
things; till at length Anaxagoras stopped this atheistic current 
amongst these Ionic philosophers, introducing mind as a principle 
of the universe. 

XXI. But there is a passage in Aristotle’s Physics which 
seems at first sight to contradict this again; and to make 
Anaximander also not to have been an Atheist, but a divine 
philosopher. Where having declared that several of the an- 
cient physiologers made dzrepov, or Infinite, to be the principle 
of all things, Re subjoins these words: Ard xaOarep Aéyouer, ov 
raitn¢g apxn, GAXr’ aitn tov GdrAdAwy elvac Soxet. Kail repiéxev 
Gmravra kal wavra xueovav, wc pacw Soot pH wowovct Tapa 76 
drepov adAac airlag, olov vovv, 7 gtAlav. Kat rovro elvat rv 
Seiov, abavaroy yap kai avwrcDpor, Hatep gnotv & ’"Avakiuavdpoc 
kal of wAEiorot Twy guctoddywy, “ Therefore, there seems to be no 
principle of this infinite, but this to be the principle of other 
things, and to contain all things and govern all things, as the 
all say who do not make, besides infinite, any other causes, ak 
as mind or friendship; and that this is the only real Numen or 
God in the world, it being immortal and incorruptible, as 
Anaximander affirms, and most of the physiologers.” From 
which place some late writers have confidently concluded, that 
Anaximander, with those other physiologers there mentioned, 


learned James Bricker has endeavoured with great ingenuity to show that Thales 
leaned to the doctrine of those who imagined Deity to be mind extended throughout the 
universe. Otio Vindelico. Exercit. 2. sect. 2. p. 129. but neither is this opinion 
entirely free from question and doubt. 

® Concerning Hippo, see Fabricius Biblioth. Greec. lib. 2. cap. 28. sect. 20. p. 777. 
Anaximenes is reckoned among Atheists also by Augustine, De Civit. Dei. lib. 8. 
cap. 2. p. 147, tom. 7. opp. and among the more recent authors, by Eric. Hier. 
Gudlingius in Otiis, p. 2. cap. 3. sect. 8 p. 108. and in Observ. Halenib. tom. 2. 
Observ, 21. p. 450. Concerning Diogenes of Appollonia, Peter Bayle in Diction. tom. 1. 
p. 1005. 1006. has treated with great care. He spares no labour to show that he 
was polluted with the same fearful sentiments as Spinoza in our own age. Vid. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Crit. tom. 1. voce Anaximenes, p. 328. 

10 Physicar. Auscult. lib. 8. cap. 4. p. 485. tom. 1. opp. 
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did by Infinite understand God, according to the truc notion of 
him, or an Infinite mind, the efficient cause of the universe, and 
not senseless and stupid matter; since this could not be said to 
be immortal, and to govérn all things; and consequently, that 
Aristotle prossly contradicts himself, in making all those Ionic 
philosophers betore Anaxagoras to have been mere Materialists or 
Atheists. And it is possible, that Clemens Alexandrinus' also 
might from this very passage of Aristotle, not sufficiently con- 
sidered, have been induced to rank Anaximander amongst the 
divine philosophers, as he doth in his Protreptrick to the Greeks ; 
where, after he had condemned certain of the old philosophers as 
atheistic corporealists, he subjoins these words: Tw» 82 d\Awy 
groadgwv, Sao ra oTotxeia UTepbavrec, troAuTpaypsunody rt 
wpnAdrepov Kal wegirTdrepuy, Ol p2v aUTwWY TO aTEpor KaIinvnoar, 
ov "Avatluavdpoc 6 MiAjatog fy, cat ‘AvaEaydpac 6 KAaZonué- 
voc, cat 6 ’A@nvatocg "ApyeAaoc,? “ But of the other philoso- 
hers, who transcending all the elements, searched after some 
figher and more excellent thing, some of them praised Infinite, 
amongst whom was Anaximander the Milesian, Anaxagoras, the 
Clazomenian, and the Athenian Archelaus.” As if these three 
had all alike acknowledged an incorporeal Deity, and made an 
infinite mind, distinct from matter, the first original of all thinge. 

But that forecited passage of Aristotle alone, well considered, 
will itself afford a sufficient confutation of this opinion; where 
Anaximander, with those other physiologers, is plainly opposed 
to Anaxagoras, who besides infinite senseless matter, or similar 
atoms, made mind to be a principle of the universe, as also to 
Empedocles, who made a plastic life and nature, called friendship, 
another principle of the corporeal world ; from whence it lainly 
follows that Anaximander and the rest supposed not infinite 
mind, but infinite matter, without either sind or plastic matter, 
to have been the only original of all things, and therefore, the 
only Deity or Numen. 

Moncoter, Democritus being linked in the context with 
Anaximander,’ as making both of them alike, rd depov, or 
Infinite, to be the first principle of all; it might as well be 
inferred from this place, that Democritus was a genuine Theist, 
as Anaximander. But as Democritus’ only principle was infinite 


1 In Protreptic. cap. 5. p. 57. tom. 1. opp. But it ought not to be omitted that 
Clemens did not entertain the same opinion of each of these three philosophers; for he 
adds, that Archelaus and Anaxagoras placed mind over the infinite. He, therefore, in 
effect, denies that Anaximander did this. 

* Clem. Prot. p. 43. cap. 5. p. 57. tom. 1. opp. 

> Aristotle, in the lust words of this passage, shows that most of the physiologists 

the same notion as Araximander, therefore Cudworth supposes that he reckoned 
Democritus among the number. Hence he contends that if Anaximander be freed 
from Atheism, Democritus would also be free. What the force of this argument is, 
any one who uses his reason will, [ suppose, at once perceive. 
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atoms, without any thing of mind or plastic nature; so likewise 
was Anaximander’s an infinity of senseless and stupid matter; 
and therefore they were both of them Atheists alike, though 
Anaximander, in the cited words, had the honour (if it may be so 
called) to be only named, as being the most ancient of all those 
atheistical physiologers, and the ringleader of them. 

». XXIT. N either ought it at all to seem strange, that 
Anaximander and those other atheistical Materialists should 
call infinite matter, devoid of all understanding and life, the 
To Seiuv “the Deity” or “ Numen,” since to all those who deny 
a God, (according to the true notion of him) whatsoever else 
they substitute in his room, by making it the first principle of all 
things, though it be senseless and stupid matter, yet this must 
needs be accounted the only Numen, and divinest thing of all. 

Nor is it to be wondered at neither, that this infinite, being 
understood of matter, should be said to be not only incorruptible, 
but also immortal, these two being often used as synonymous and 
equivalent expressions. For thus in Lucretius,* the corruption 
of all inanimate bodies is called death. 


—— Mors ejus quod fuit ante ; 





And again, 


Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena$ 


In like manner mortal is used by him for corruptible, 


Nam siquid mortale a4 cunctis partibus easet, 
Ex oculis res queeque repenté erepta periret.® 


And this kind of language was very familiar with Heraclitus,’ 
as appears from these passages of his: [upc Sdvarog, aépr 


* Lucretius, lib. 1. v. 672. § Lib. 1]. v. 264, 265. 6 Lib. 1. v. 219. 

7 Vide Henr. Stephan. in Poesi Philosophic. p. 137. Henry Stephen, from whom 
unquestionably our author quoted, brings forward the first of these two passages, under 
the name of Plutarch, but learned men have not mentioned it as extant in Plutarch, 
although he clearly mentions this opinion of Heraclitus concerning this change of prin- 
ciples, De Placit. Philos. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 877. tom. 2. opp. They have commended 
Stephen only as the author, when they should have taken the credit to themselves. 
The very learned Joh. Potter on Clemens Alex. p. 746. and Godof. Olearius, Disa, 2. 
De Genes. Rerum Natural. ex Mente Heracliti. sec. 7. may be taken as examples. I 
think it worth while, therefore, to intimate that this is not attributed by Plutarch to 
Heraclitus, although it may be read in different parts of his book. The passage is 
lib. de Primo Frigido, p. 948.949. Txeowdwpev ef cartw&e tipnrat rd wvpd¢ Sdvaroc 
aipoc yévectc, “ Let us see whether it is rightly said, that the death of fire is genera- 
tion to air.” A little after, Plutarch utters from the other part of this sentence what is 
said in it as to water arising aut of air, p. 950. 951. “Ano perabddrAk tic biwp 
cvvorduevoc, “ Air thickened becomes water.”” Stephen, therefore, inasmuch as he 
had known a similar dictum of Heraclitus commended by some, did not hesitate to 
refer to Heraclitus the opinion which Plutarch quotes without the name of the author, 
wherein he seems to have assumed more than was right. The other dogma 
Heraclitus, that the world is indestructible, Clemens Alexan. quotes in the very words 
of Heraclitus, Stromat. lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 476. as well as Philo, in his book, p. 958. 
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yévectc. wal alpog Savaroc Udare yéveotc, “ The death of fire is 
generation to air; and the death of air is generation to water ;” 
that is, the corruption of them. And again: Wuyyorw Savarog, 
toup yevéoSa’ Beare 8&2 Savaroc, yiv yevéorta, “ it is death to 
vapour or air to be made water; and death to water, to be made 
earth.” In which Heraclitus did but imitate Orpheus, as appears 
from this verse of his, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus,® 


"Eorty téwp Puxy, Javarog O° véarecowy dpor€y. 


Besides which, there are many examples of this use of the word 
aSdvarog, in other Greek writers, and some in Aristotle? himeclf, 
who, speaking of the heavens, attributes aSavacia and aididrne¢ 
to them, as one and the same thing; as also affirms, that the 
ancients made heaven to be the seat of the Deity, we évra pdvov 
a$avarov, “as being only immortal,” that is, “incorruptible.” 
Indeed that other expression, at first aight, would stagger one 
more, where it is said of this arepov, or “infinite,” that it doth 


* Stromat. lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 476. 

* De Calo, lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 614. 615. tom. 1. opp. Aristotle quotes the sentiment ; 
not in the same words, however, as we find here. It will be of advantage to give the 
words of the philosopher: Udvre¢ yap dvOpwrrot repli Oewy Exovory UmdANYLY, Kai 
wavrec roy avwrarov ry Seiw roroyv avwroliwddact,——we ra d0avary rd 
a0ay.roy cuynprnpéivoy, “ All men have the gods in high eateem, and all assign to 
Deity the highest place ; on this account, that to what is incorruptible, the immortal 
seat most properly belongs. Lucretius uses the word immortulis, as signifying what 
cannot in any way be destroyed, what is incorruptible. 


E quibus hec rerum consistet summa refecta 
Immortali sunt natura preedita certe. 


He speaks of atoms, lib. 1. v. 236. 237. p. 72. which, he says, are endued with an in- 
corruptible nature. What Cudworth here argues, since it is set forth with but little 
perspicuity, I will explain briefly. His opinion is this. Because that Anaximander 
called his infinite, ‘‘ immortale” or incorruptible, it does not necessarily follow that he 
attributed soul or mind to this infinite. For that in both Greek and Latin writers, the 
words death, mortal, and immortal, are used respecting things wanting in life and sense, 
and they call that mortal which is liable to change, destruction, and death, and that 
immortal which plainly cannot be either changed or destroyed. Nothing is more 
correct than this observation, especially in reference to poets. Out of many passages, 
I may quote one from Virgil, Georgic. lib. 4. v. 225. 


Scilicet huc reddi deinde ac resoluta referri 
Omnia nec morti esse locum. 


‘“ Hence take the forms his prescience did ordain, 
And into him at length resolve again, 
No room is left fur death.” DRYDEN. 


On which paseage, Servius very properly remarks, “ Locum morti id est perditioni, 
Nihil enim est quod perire funditus possit.””. *‘ By locum morti is meant entire 
destruction : for there is nothing that can be entirely destroyed.” Moreover, examples 
of the same use of the word may be found in other writers; Cicero especially, who, 
speaking of the four elements of Empedocles, De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 12. p, 2896. 
tom. 9. opp. says, “ Has quatuor naturas ct nasci et eriingui perspicuum est et sensu 
omni carere.” “It is clear that these natures are both produced and destroyed, and 
that they are destitute of all feeling.” 
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not only contain, but also govern all things: but Simplicius!® 
tells us, that this is to be understood likewise of matter, and 
that no more was meant by it, than that all things were derived 
from it, and depended on it, as the first principle: ‘O 8 Adyo¢ 
TOig TOLOUTOLC TEpt TWY PYaKOY apXwY, aAN odyxt wept TeV trEO 
piow, ei &? cal weptéyery EAcyor cal KvEeovay ovdiv Savpacrdy’ ro 
piv yao mepieyxery mao xEt Tw VAKY, airy we dia TAaYTWY Xo- 
pourri, ro 6: kuEeovay we kata THY EmiTHdEOTYHTAa avTOV, TwY UT’ 
avrovu yevoutvwy, ‘ These sae fap spake only of natural 
principles, and not of supernatural; and though they say, that 
this infinite of theirs doth both contain and govern all things, 
yet this is not at all to be wondered at; forasmuch as containing 
belongs to the material cause, as that which goes through all 
thinzs, and likewise governing, as that from which all things, 
according to a certain aptitude of it, are made.” Philoponus 
(who was a Christian) represents Aristotle’s sense in this whole 
place more fully, after this manner: “Those of the ancient 
physiologers, who had no respect to any active efficient cause, as 
Anaxagoras had to mind, and Empedocles to friendship and con- 
tention, supposed matter to be the only cause of all things; and 
that it was infinite in magnitude, ingenerable and incorruptible, 
esteeming it to be a certain divine thing, which did govern all, 
or preside over the compages of the universe, and to be immortal, 
that is, undestroyable.!| This Anaximenes said to be air, Thales 
to be water, but Anaximander, a certain middle thing; some 
one thing, and some another.” Kai ovdév ye Saupacroy gnovw, 
éy rH xa? NMAC TEPLOOW TOLE MEWTOUE MH EtloTHCAVrac TY EpEoTH- 
xula tov SAwy suvape, Ev rev oroxewv, Step av vwadmrevev 
{xaorTog, alrioy ToIc # Nore Te Elvat, TuUTO EVOUC Kai OEeov Umove- 
jioac, “ And Aristotle in this passage tells us, that it is no 
wonder, if they, who did not attend to the active cause, that 
presides over the universe, did look upon some one of the 
elements (that which each of them thought to be the cause of 
all other things) as God. But as they considering only the 
material principle, conceived that to be the cause of all things; 
so Anaxagoras supposed mind to be the principle of all things, 
and Empedocles friendship and contention.” 


1° Commentar. in octo Libros Physic. Auscultat. Aristot. Lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 32. 
edit. Aldin, 

* Comment. in IV. primos Libros Physicor, Lib. 1. cap. 3. a. 10. Adde cap. 1. 
edit. Grecv Venet .1535. fol. The author of the Philosophumena, commonly attri- 
buted to Origen, greatly confirms and illustrates this interpretation of the words of 
Aristotle, who pleading for Anaximander’s infinite nature thus expounds the opinions 
of that philosopher. ‘Tadrny de didusy elvat cai dynpw, hy cal ravtag wepyey 
rovc¢ koopouc. “ This” infinite nature, he says, “is eternal ; it is not subject to the 
infirmities of old age, and it embraces all worlds.” Philosoph. cap. 6. p. 57. It may 
almost be said that this author sought to explain more fully what Aristotle had 
obscurely spoken. 
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XXIII. But to make it further appear, that Anaximander’s 
philosophy was purely atheistical, we think it convenient to 
show what account is given of it by other writers. Plutarch, 
in his Placita Philosophorum, does at once briefly represent the 
Anaximandrian philosophy, and censure it after this manner: 
’Avakinaveods gna, rwv SvTwy Thy apyr?y elvat TO aTEpov, ek 
yap robvrouv mavra yivecdat, kai tic rovro ravra POeipecSar, dio 
kai yevvaotu ateipovg xdapouc, kat wadw Pbelpectar’ Aéyer ovv 
dea rh awepdv éorty, iva py tdAAciry 4 yeveote N Upiarapivny’ anap- 
Tavet O& OUTOC, THY piv DANY aTopatvopmEvoc, TO 62 ToLWvY atrioy 
avatowy, TO O& aTEpor vUdiy GAAO, 7H VAN éEorly’ ov Sdvarat d? H 
UAn elvat tvéoyeta, Zav py TO ToovY UaoKénra,? “ Anaximander 
the Milesian affirms infinite to be the first principle; and that 
all things are generated out of it, and corrupted again into it; 
and therefore that infinite worlds are successively thus generated 
and corrupted. And he gives the reason why it is infinite, that 
so there might be never any fail of generations. But he erreth 
in this, that assigning only a material cause, he takes away the 
active principle of things.” For Anaximander’s infinite is 
nothing else but matter; but matter can produce nothing, 
unless there be also an active cause. Where he shows also, how 
Anaximenes followed Anaximander herein, in assigning only a 
material cause of the universe, without any efficient ; though he 
differed from him, in making the first matter to be air, and 
deriving all things from thence by rarefaction and condensation. 
Thus we see, it is plain that Anaximander’s infinite was no 
infinite mind, which is the true Deity, but only infinite matter, 
devoid of any life or active power. Eusebius is more particular 
in giving an account of Anaximander’s Cosmopeeia : To azeipoy 
pavat thy racay airlay Exe Tie TOU mavTog yevicewe TE Kal POo- 
pac, & ov 6%) pnat rote re ovpavovc aroxekplotat, kai KaSdAou rob¢ 
awavrac amelpouc Gutac xdapouc’ pnot 2 rd ék TOV aidiov yovimov 
Seppov re ral Wuypov, xara tiv yéveow rovde rov Kdopou atoxpt- 
Onvar, xatl riwa & rovTov Proyd¢ aHaipay wepipuiva rw rept 
Thy yi aépt, we TY Sévdpy dAroLOv’ He Tivoc aTuppaysiang, kal Ei¢ 
tiwag amokxAEobelanc KixAovc, Urootivat rov nAtov, Kal rv 
weAjvnv, Kai rove acrépac,® “ Anaximander affirms infinite” 
matter “to be the only cause of the generation and corruption 
of all things; and that the heavens, and infinite worlds, were 
made out of it,” by way of secretion or segregation. Also 
that those generative principles of heat and cold, that were 
contained in it from eternity, being segregated, when this 


* Lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 875. tom. 2. opp. Cudworth has abridged the words of Plutarch, 
and omitted what did not seem pertinent to his design. aed 

? Evang. Prep. lib. 1. p. 15. ed. Steph. Eusebius nevertheless intimates that he 
transcribed these words as to the dogmas of the ancient philosophers from the Stromata 
of Plutarch, which have been lost. 
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world was made, a certain sphere of flame or fire did first 
arise and encompass the air, which surrounds this earth,” as a 
bark doth a tree “which being afterwards broken, and divided 
into smaller spherical bodies, constituted the sun and moon and 
all the stars.” Which Anaximandrian Cosmopecia was briefly 
hinted at by Aristotle* in these words: Oi 82 ée ro Evéc, évotcac 
rac évavridrntac, éxxolynvow, Goreo Avatluavdpds gnat, “ Some 
philosophers generate the world by the secretion and segregation 
of inexistent contrarieties, as Anaximander speaks.” And else- 
where in his metaphysics’ he takes notice of ’Ava&iuavépou rd 
ulypa, “ Anaximander’s mixture of things.” Whence we con- 
clude, that Anaximander’s infinite was nothing else but an 
infinite chaos of matter, in which were either actually or 
potentially, contained all manner of qualities; by the fortuitous 
secretion and segregation of which, he supposed infinite worlds 
to be successfully generated and corrupted. So that we may 
now easily guess, whence Leucippus and Democritus had their 
infinite worlds, and perceive how near akin these two atheistic 
hypotheses were. But it will not be amiss to take notice also of 
that particular conceit, which Anaximander had, concerning the 
first original of brute animals and mankind. Of the former, 
Plutarch gives us this account : "Ava&{uavdpoc év bypw yevundjvat 
Ta mowra Gwa, pAowic wEptexdpueva axavIweect, Toofsatvovanc 

tig nAulag, arobalvew emi ro Enodrepov, cai repippyyvupevov 
tov pAows, ii dAlyov ypdvov pede vas “That the first 
animals were generated in moisture, and encompassed about with 
certain thorny barks, by which they were guarded and defended ; 
which after further growth, coming to be more dry and cracking, 
they issued forth, but lived only for a short time after.” And 
as for the first original of men, Eusebius represents his sense 
thus: ’EE a\Aoadav Zawy 6 dv3owrog eyevunSy, &k Tov Ta piv 
adAa 8 iaur@y raxd rvéuecSat, pdvov 8 rov avSpwrov roAdv- 
xpovlou deicSat riSnvicewe, etd Kai Kat’ apya¢g ovK av more 
TotovToy Svra dtacwiiva,’ “Men were at first generated in the 
bellies of other animals, forasmuch as all other animals, after 
they are brought forth, are quickly able to feed and nourish 
themselves, but man alone needs to be nursed up a long time; 
and therefore could not be preserved at first in any other way.” 
But Plutarch expresseth this something more particularly: "Ava&f- 
pavdooc év iySvow tyyevicSat rd rpwrov avOpwrove arogalverat, 
Kai rpagévrag kal yevouévouc ikavove Eauroic ConBeiv, exEAnSHvat 


4 Physicar. Auscult. lib, 1. cap. 5.’p. 451. tom. 1. opp. 

* Metaphysicor. lib 14. cap. 2. p. 473. tom. 4. opp. Kai rovré tort rd Avataydpov 
év BéiArtoy ydp Hy opod xavra, cai ’EpwedorAbouc rd piypa cai 'Avakipardpov. 
“ And this is the one thing of Anaxagoras: preferable to the all things together, and 
the mixture of Empedocles and Anaximander.” Vid. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Crit. tom. }. 
voce Anaximander, p. 327. 

® Pla. Ph. lib. 5. cap. 19. p. 908. tom 2, opp. 7 E. P. lib}. 
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rnvixavra «ai yc AabéoSa,® ‘* Anaximander concludes, that 
men were at first generated in the bellies of fishes, and being 
there nourished till they grew strong, and were able to shift for 
themselves, they were afterwards cast out upon dry land.” 
Lastly, Anaximander’s theology is thus both represented to us, 
and censured by Velleius the Epicurean philosopher in Cicero: 
“ Anaximandri opinio est nativos esse deos, longis intervallis 
orientes occidentesque, eosque innumerabiles esse mundos; sed 
nos deum nisi sempiternum intelligere qui possumus ?” “ Anaxi- 
mander’s opinion 18, that the gods are native, rising and vanishing 
again, in long periods of times; and that these gods are in- 
numerable worlds: but how can we conceive that to be a God, 
which is not eternal?” We learn from hence, that Anaximander 
did indeed so far comply with vulgar opinion, as that he retained 
the name of gods, but however that he really denied the exist- 
ence of the thing itself, even according to the judgment of this 
Epicurean philosopher. Forasmuch as all his gods were native 
and mortal, and indeed nothing else but those innumerable 
worlds, which he supposed in certain periods of time to be suc- 
cessively generated and destroyed. rherefore it is plain that 
Anaximander’s only real Numen, that is, his first principle, that 
was ingenerable and incorruptible, was nothing but infinite 
matter, devoid of all understanding and life, by the fortuitous 
secretion of whose inexistent qualities and parts, he supposed, 
first, the elements of earth, water, air, and fire, and then, the 
bodies of the sun, moon and stars, and both bodies and souls of 
men and other animals, and lastly, innumerable or infinite such 
world as these, asso many secondary and native gods, (that were 
also morfal) to have been generated, according to that atheis- 
tical hypothesis described in Plato.'° 


* Symp. lib. 8. Q. 8. p. 730. tom. 2. opp. 

® De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2894. tom. 9. opp. 

10 De Legibus lib. 10. p. 666. But in chap. 1. sect. 13. and in chap. 2. sect. 22. 
our author gives a different view of this passage of Plato. For he there represents the 
opinion of Democritus, Leucippus, and Epicurus as censured by Plato. This indeed 
in note 10. p. 138. on cap. 2. sect. 22. we showed to be very far from likely. Certainly 
the cause of Anaximander seems to be in the worst possible condition, if the authorities 
heve any weight on which Cudworth relied in condemning him. Only those, therefore, 
have ventured to plead his cause who, on other accounts, wish well for the fame of the 
ancient philosophers, among whom may be mentioned, as of chief reputation, Jo. 
Franc. Buddeus, Thesibus de Atheismo et Superstit. cap. 1. sect. 10. p. 22. and Jo. 
‘Christ. Wolfius, Diss. de Atheismi Falso Suspectis sect. 9. p. 33. second to none in 
prudence and justice. Nevertheless, attempts have been made to restore the lost 
reputation of this philosopher by, among Englishmen, Samuel Parker, in his disserta- 
tion concerning God. cap. 1. sect. 6. p. 15. and by Jac. Haseus, among Germans, 
in his Dissert. de vetr. Philosoph. Atheismo. cap. 5. sect. 1. p. 19. Whose argu- 
ments, which I acknowledge to be ingenious, I would readily trust, if I could bring 
myself to believe that these learned men were themselves satisfied with what they did. 
But they looked at only a part of the doctrine of Anaximander as it was expounded 
by the ancients ; they did not look at the whole in its connexions, nor did they even 
touch upon those things concerning the origin of memrand animals, which are here 
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XXIV. It is certain that the vulgar in all ages have been 
very ill judges of Theists and Atheists, they having condemned 
many hearty Theists, us guilty of atheism, merely because they 
dissented from them in some of their superstitious rites and 
opinions. As for example: Anaxagoras the Clazomenian,' 
though he was the first of all the Ionic philosophers (unless 
Thales ought to be excepted) who made an infinite mind to be a 
principle, that is, asserted a Deity, according to the true notion 
of it; yet he was, notwithstanding, generally cried down for an 
Atheist, merely because he affirmed the sun to be pddpov 
Scarupov, “a mass of fire,” or a “fiery globe,” and “the moon 
to be an earth;” that is, because he denied them to be animated 
and endued with understanding souls, and conseaeney to be 
ee So likewise Socrates was both accused, and condemned, 
or atheistical impiety, as denying all gods, though nothing was 


referred to from Eusebius and Plutarch, atheistic certainly, and unworthy on every 
account of a man concerned for piety and religion. Still three things have occurred 
to me, examining these matters as accurately, and with as much moderation us was 
right, which seem somewhat to sustain the arguments for Anaximander. J. Aristotle 
~ Metaphysic. lib. 1. cap. 3. as has been intimated already at sect. 12. saya that all philo- 
sophers of the Ionic school were compelled to investigate some higher and yreater 
principle than mere matter. Since, therefore, Anaximander was of this schvol, he 
also seems to have contended for something greater than matter, and to have inquired 
after a parent and creator of the universe. II. Anaximander studied under Thales, 
for whose piety and religion Cudworth contended a few pages back. If the scholar 
be wont to be not unlike the master, it seems to be evident that the excellent author 
should have here pronounced more favourably concerning Anaximander. IIT. 
Hermias, an ancient writer in Irrisione Gentil. Philos. sect. 10. p. 221. ed. Worth. 
shows that Anaximander taught that notion is eternal,—more ancient than the water or 
of had of Thales. ’Avatipavdpog rov vypov rpecburipay apyny elvat Aéyet THY alco 
ciyvny, kai rabryn rd pey yevvaoOat, rd Ct POeipecOar. “ Anaximander teaches 
that there is some principle more ancient than moisture, that motion is eternal, and 
that some things arise from it, others perish ;* which may perhaps be understood 
thus: that there was some cause more ancient than matter, which he called eternal 
motion, or rather an eternal mover. But how much weight ought to be assigned to 
these things learned men will see. To my mind they seem scarcely sufficient to 
overturn the considerations which have led to the reckoning of Anaximander among 
Atheists. Yet neither do I imagine all that Cudworth attributes to Anaximander to 
be sufficiently certain. For what have come down to us do not so clearly expound 
‘the doctrine of the ancients, as to enable us to exhibit fitly, and in order, the whole 
genius and nature of this philosopher. In the first place, I can scarcely grant to the 
learned Doctor what he urges in opposition, that Anaximander regarded infinite matter, 
and that void of all life and sense, as the principle of the universe. It seems to me 
that the philosopher placed in matter itself something of life and of plastic power, to 
which something he attributed infinity. Though in so great an obscurity as to ancient 
matters, what wise man is there, I ask, who has so good an opinion of himself as to 
resolve that what he conjectures and supposes concerning the dogmas of ancient phi- 
losophers, should be regarded as of absolute authority. I cannot omit saying that it 
is clear from what he taught concerning the origin of living beings, as Plutarch reports 
it, that though he might not altogether follow in the track of his instructor, yet he did 
not entirely repudiate his doctrines. He denied that moisture was the principle of 
the universe, as Thales had maintained ; still he thought that this moisture was the 
principal and chiefest part of his eternal matter, since men and animals, than whom 
he held that material nature contained nothing more excellent, sprang from it. 

* Let those who desire to see this matter more fully explained, consult Bayle’s 
Dictionary, voce Anaxagoras note K. vol. |. p. 213. 
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pretended to be proved against him, but only this, that he did 
Seove diddoxey uy voulZev, ove 7 wdArc voulZe, Erepa O& Saudia 
cava tiogpéioev,® “teach that those were not true gods, which 
the city worshipped, and in the room thereof introduce other new 
gods.” And lastly, the Christians in the primitive times, for 
the same reason, were vulgarly traduced for Atheists by the 
Pagans, as Justin Martyr declares in his apology :3 “ASeot xexA- 
peda, Kal GuoAoyoupev rev rowirwy vouZonevwy Seov aSeor 
elva:, “ We are called Atheists; and we confess ourselves such, 
in respect of those gods which they worship, but not of the 
true God.” And as the vulgar have unjustly condemned man 
Theists for Atheists, so have they also acquitted many male 
Atheists from the guilt of that crime, merely because they ex- 
ternally complied with them in their religious worship and 
forms of speech. Neither is it only the vulgar, that have been 
imposed upon herein, but also the generality of learned men, 
who have been commonly so superficial in this business, as that 
they have hardly taken notice of above three or four Atheists, that 
ever were in former times, as namely, Diagoras, Theodorus, 
Euemerus, and Protagoras; whereas Democritus and Anaxi- 
mander were as rank Atheists as any of them all, though they 
had the wit to carry themselves externally with more cautious- 
ness. And indeed it was really one and the self-same form of 
atheism, which both these entertained, they deriving all things 
alike, from dead and stupid matter fortuitously moved, the dif- 
ference between them being only this, that they managed it two 
different ways; Anaximander in the way of qualities and forms, 
which is the more vulgar and obvious kind of atheism; but 
Democritus in the way of atoms and figures, which seems to be 
a more learned kind of atheism. 

And though we do not doubt at all, but that Plato, in his 
tenth de Legibus* where he attacks atheism, did intend the con- 
futation as well of the Democritic as the Anaximandrian atheism; 
yet whether it were, because he had no mind to take any notice 
at all of Democritus, who is not so much as once mentioned by 
him any where, or else because he was not so perfectly acquainted 
with that atomic way of physiologizing, certain it is, that he 
there subscribes the atheistic hypothesis more according to the 
Anaximandrian than the Democritic form. For when he repre- 
sents the atheistic generation of heaven and earth, and all things . 
in them, as resulting from the fortuitous commixture of hot and 


2 Read Plato’s Apology for Socrates, p. 362. whence these words have been quoted. 

2 Apol. 2. pro Christ. p. 56. opp. Almost all apologies for the ancient Christians 
refute this calumny. Adamus Rechenbergius, Diss, peculiari in Syntagm. Diss, ad 
N. T. et Hist. Eccl. pertinentium p. 257. and” Christ. Kortholtus in Pagano 
obtrectatore. 

* The words were quoted, sec. 8, 9. 
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cold, hard and soft, moist and dry corpuscula, this is clearly 
more agreeable with the Anaximandrian generation of the world, 
by the secretion of inexistent contrarieties in the matter, than 
the Democritic Cosmopeia, by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
devoid of all manner of qualities and forms. 

Some indeed seem to call that scheme of atheism, that deduces 
all things from matter, in the way of qualities and forms, by 
the name of Peripatetic or Aristotelic atheism; we suppose for 
this reason, because Aristotle physiologized in that way of forms 
and qualities, educing them out of the power of the matter. 
But since Aristotle himself cannot be justly taxed for an Atheist, 
this form of theism ought rather, as we conceive, to be denomi- 
nated from Anaximander, and called the Anaximandrian atheism. 

XXV. Now the reasons, why Democritus and Leucippus 
new-modelled atheism, from the Anaximandrian and Hylopa- 
thian into the atomic form, seem to have been chiefly these; 
first, because they being well instructed in that atomic way of 

hysiologizing, were really convinced, that it was not only more 
ingenious, but also more agreeable to truth; the other, by real 
qualities and forms, seeming a thing unintelligible. Secondly, 
because they foresaw, as Lucretius intimates,’ that the produc- 
tion of forms and qualities out of nothing, and the corruption of 
them again into nothing, would prepare an easy way for men’s 
belief of a divine creation and annihilation. And lastly, because, 
as we have already suggested, they plainly perceived, that these 
forms and qualities of matter were of a doubtful nature; and 
therefore, as they were sometimes made a shelter for atheism, so 
they might also prove, on the contrary, an asylum for corporeal 
theism ; in that it might possibly be supposed, that either the 
matter of the whole world, or else the more subtle and fiery part 
of it, was originally endued with an understanding form or 


5 But where? I am certain that Lucretius has nowhere written, that Democritus 
and his followers rejected forms and qualities, and avowed the atomic doctrine, because 
they felt that it was easy to pass from forms and qualities to an acknowledgment of 
God and to religion. I suspect therefore that the learned Doctor had in mind those 
verses of Lucretius in which he intimates that men, if they only hold fast this one doc- 
trine, that out of nothing nothing can proceed, would see without difficulty that what- 
ever exists was created by the power of the goda, Lib, 1. v. 156—159. p. 55. For while 
he aftirms this, he at the same time concedes what he had previously indicated some- 
what obscurely, that those persons must confess a God who hold the opposite dogma, 
that out of nothing, something may proceed. What the learned author here writes aa 
to the reasons by which Democritus was induced, rejecting qualities and forms, to adopt 
the atomic doctrine, ought if I am not much deceived. to be regarded as a not verv pro- 
bable conjecture. The excellent Doctor appears to assume, that it was atheism in 
Democritus that led him to avow the atomic doctrine, and that he chose this theory 
simply that he might so much the more successfully oppose the idea of a God. But 
who I ask will regard this as proved ? If, as indeed I am not at all disposed to question, 
Democritus did deny the existence ofa Deity, it will nevertheless always remain doubtful 
whether the philosophic scheme he followed led him to this denial, or whether his 
denial of God induced him to adopt that scheme. I do not touch on other matters 
lest I should seem too ready to censure. 
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quality, and consequently the whole an animal or god. Where- 
fore they took another more effectual course, to secure their 
atheism, and exclude all possibility of a corporeal God, by de- 
riving the original of all things from atoms, devoid of all forms 
and qualities, and having nothing in them, but magnitude, figure, 
site and motion, as the first principles; it following unavoidably 
from thence, that life and understanding, as well as those other - 
qualities, could be only accidental and secondary results from 
certain fortuitous concretions and contextures of atoms; so that 
the world could be made by no previous counsel or understand- 
mes te therefore by no Deity. 

VI. We have here represented three several forms of 
atheism, the Anaximandrian, the Democritical and the Stratoni- 
cal. But there is yet another form of atheism, different from 
them all, to be taken notice of, which is such as supposes one 
kind of plastic and spermatic, methodical and artificial nature, 
but without any sense or conscious understanding, to preside 
over the whole world, and dispose and conserve all things, in 
that regular frame in which they are. Such a form of atheism 
as this is hinted to us in that doubtful passage of Seneca’s ;6 
“Sive animal est mundus,” for so it ought be read, and not 
anima “sive corpus natura gubernante, ut arbores, et sata ;” 
“whether the whole world be an animal, (2. e. endued with one 
sentient and rational life) or whether it be only a body governed 
by (a certain plastic and methodical, but senseless) nature, as 
trees, and other plants or vegetables.” In which words are two 
several hypotheses of the mundane system, sceptically proposed 
by one who was a Corporealist, and took it for granted that all 
was body. First, that the whole world, though having nothing 
but body in it, yet was notwithstanding an animal, as our human 
bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life and nature, 
one soul or mind, governing and ordering the whole. Which 
corporeal cosmo-zoism we A not reckon amongst the forms of 


© Nat. Quest, lib. 3. sec. 29. All that the learned author says in explanation of this 
passage of Seneca is ingenious. Still two things have occurred to me in reading the 
passage. I. Jt seems to be more suitable that the received reading should be retained, and 
not that the word animal should be thrust into the text instead of anima which all copies 
have, For all understand that the soul and the body are elegantly set in opposition to 
each other, which elegance is lost if anima/ and corpus be read. Nor in this way does 
the sentence lose any of the meaning which Cudworth considered as lying hid within it. 
The words have the same force whether animal or anima be read. No one who remem- 
bers that a thing is often denominated according to its nobler part, will wonder that ani- 
ma should be used, or that the world should be said to be endued with rational life. 
Il. Though any one should imagine the world to be like a plant or a tree, I do not 
on that account determine that he is forthwith to be classed among Atheists ; for the 
two things, to account the world like a plant, and to avow the existence of a God, the 
producer and former of that plant, are not in opposition to each other. I do not 
mention these things to bring aid to those philosophers whom Sencca refers to, but 
to meet the fears of some who might conceive that by this observation they should be 
led to accuse innocent men. 
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atheism, but rather account it for a kind of spurious theism, or 
theism disguised in a paganic dress, and not without a compli- 
cation of many false apprehensions, concerning the Deity in it. 
The second is, that the whole world is no animal, but, as it were, 
one huge plant or vegetable, a body endued with one plastic or 
ermatic nature, branching out the whole, orderly and metho- 
y, but without any understanding or sense. d this must 
needs be accounted a form of atheism, because it does not de- 
rive the original of things in the universe from any clearly in- 
tellectual principle or conscious nature. 

XXVII. Now this form of atheism, which supposes the whole 
world (there being nothing but one body in it) not to be an 
animal, but only a great plant or vegetable, having one spermatic 
form, or plastic nature, which without any conscious reason or 
understanding orders the whole, though it have some nearer cor- 
respondence with that hylozoic form of atheism before described, 
in that it does not suppose nature to be a mere fortuitous, but a 
kind of artificial thing; yet it differs from it in this, that the 
hylozoic supposing all matter, as such, to have life essentially 
belonging to it, must therefore needs attribute to every part of 
matter (or at least every tara totum, that is one by con- 
tinuity) a distinct plastic life of its own, but sksowledoe no 
one common life, as ruling over the whole corporeal universe ; 
and consequently impute the original of all things (as hath been 
already observed) to a certain mixture of chance, and plastic or 
methodical nature, both together. Whereas the cosmo-plastic 
atheism quite excludes fortune or chance, subjecting all things to 
the salt and orderly fate of one jena or plantal nature, 
ruling over the whole. Thus that philosopher before mentioned 
concludes, that whether the world were an animal (in the Stoical 
sense) or whether it were a mere plant or vegetable,’ Ab initio 
ejus usque ad exitum, quicquid facere, quicquid pati debeat, in- 
clusum est. Ut in semine, omnis futuri ratio hominis compre- 
hensa est. Et legem barbs et canorum nondum natus infans 
habet ; totius enim corporis, et sequentis xtatis, in parvo occul- 
toque lineamenta sunt. Sic origo mundi non magis solem et 
lunam, et vices siderum, et animalium ortus, quam quibus muta- 
rentur terranea, continuit. In his fuit inundatio, que non secus 

udm hyems, quam sstas, lege mundi venit. ‘ Whatsoever, 
Abii the beginning to the end of it, it can either do or suffer, 
it was all at first included in the nature of the whole; as in the 
seed is contained the whole delineation of the future man, and 
the embryo or unborn infant hath already in it the law of a 
beard and grey hairs; the lineaments of the whole body, and of 
its following age, being there described as it were in a little and 


7 Nat. Quast. lib, 8,c 29. 
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obecure compendium. In like manner, the original and first 
rudiments of the world contained in them not only the sun and 
moon, the courses of the stars, and the generation of animals, 
but also the vicissitudes of all terrestrial things; and every 
deluge or inundation of water comes to pass no Tess by the law 
of the world (its spermatic or plastic nature) than winter and 
summer doth.” 

XXVIII. We do not deny it to be possible, but that some in 
all ages might have entertained such an atheistical conceit as this, 
that the original of this whole mundane system was from one 
artificial, orderly and methodical, but senseless nature, lodged in 
the matter; but we cannot trace the footstepe of this doctrine 
any where so much as among the Stoics, to which sect Seneca, 
who speaks so waveringly and uncertainly in this point, (whether 
the world were an animal or a plant) belonged. And indeed 
divers learned men have suspected, that even the Zenonian 
and Heraclitic Deity itself was no other than such a plastic 
nature or spermatic principle in the universe, as in the seeds of 
vegetables and animals doth frame their respective bodies orderly 
and artificially. Nor can it be denied, but that there hath been 
just cause given for such a suspicion; forasmuch as the best of 
Stoics, sometimes confounding Cod with nature, seemed to make 
him nothing but an artificial fire, orderly and methodically pro- 
ceeding to generation. And it was familiar with them, as Laer- 
tius® tells us, to call God owepuariov Adyou tov xédcuov, “the 
8 atic reason, or form of the world.” Nevertheless, because 
Zeno? and others of the chief Stoical doctors did also many 


® Lib. 7. segm. 136. p. 450. The learned author is wrong in saying that some of the 
Stoics were of this opinion, but that Zeno the founder of the sect was not. When Dio- 
genes had quoted this sentence he immediately added : Aéyee 82 wept abrwy Znywy 
re iy rg wepl riv brov, “ Zeno discusses these things in his book De Universo.” 

* Zeno thus defined nature "Eors 62 puac Sic &E avric xtvoupsyn card omeppart- 
note Adyouc, drorehvved rt cai cuvixovoa ra LE airing by wptopkvote ypdvorc, cal 
roaavra Spwoa, ag’ olwy dwexpiOn, ‘ Nature isa habit deriving motion from itself, 
according to spermatic reasons ; effecting and containing those things that proceed 
from her, at certain fixed times, and performing what she was ordained for.” 
Diog. Laért. lib. 7. segm. 148. p. 459. From this definition both in this passage 
and somewhat more clearly below in the dissertation on plastic nature, Sect. 6. 
Cudworth labours to make out that the Stoics believed that there were two principles 
concealed in the universe, from which all things were created and formed, the first 
a sort of rational mind or God, the second a certain plastic nature, obeying the 
laws of God, and forming all things which are formed, according to his will. But 
unless I am entirely mistaken, the learned Doctor gives more weight than was right to 
the opinion which he had adopted concerning plastic nature, and divides things 
which the Stoics considered as indissolubly united. For every one who is skilled in 
knowledge of this kind will know very well, that reason and plastic power were not 
regarded by them as two distinct things, but as powers and perfections of one and 
the same God, or of that nature which they thought to be extended throughout the 
universe. This indeed is plain from the very passage of Laértius which I have but 
just now quoted, if it be rightly considered, nor is it at all in opposition to this 
opinion that they always call this producing thing, which excites all print 
motions in the universe, gtcic and nature, bat not God. For ee 
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times assert, that there was giéarc voeoa Kai Aoytx7, “a rational 
and intellectual nature” (and therefore not a plastic principle 
only) in the matter of the universe; as likewise that the whole 
world was an animal, and not a mere plant: therefore we incline 
rather to excuse the generality of the first and most ancient 
Stoics from the imputation of atheism, and to account this form 
of atheism, which we now speak of, to be but a certain de- 
generacy from the right Heraclitic and Zenonian Cabala, which 
seemed to contain these two things in it; first, that there was an 
animalish, sentient and intellectual nature, or a conscious soul 
and mind, that presided over the whole world, though lodged 
immediately in the fiery matter of it: secondly, that this sen- 
tient and intellectual nature, or corporeal soul and mind of the 
wniverse, did contain also under it, or within it, as the inferior 
part of it, a certain paar nature, or spermatic principle which 
was properly the fate of all things. For thus Heraclitus'® 
defined Fate: Adyov rov dia rig ovalac rov wavrég Sijxovra, 7} 
aiSépwov awa, omioua tig Tov mavréc yevioewc, “ A certain 
reason passing through the substance of the whole world, or an 
ethereal body, that was the seed of the generation of the uni- 
verse.” And Zeno’s' first principle, as it 1s said to be an intel- 


the word nature, among the Stoics especially, is a flexible and ambiguous word, 
still it appears that they designated by this name even God himself, whom they called 
by different names, sometimes Jove, sometimes fate, sometimes mind, sometimes nature ; 
according to the testimony, among others, of Diogenes Laértius, lib. 7. segm. 137. p. 
451. Moreover of the proofs that the Stoics so used the word nature as to intend by 
it chiefly God, Justus Lipsius has lately exhibited many in his Physiologia Stoica 
lib. 1. Diss. 5. fol. 196. I will quote only one passage of Lactantius which very 
clearly sets the thing forth: “ Stoici, naturam dividunt in duas partes: unam, que 
efficiat, alteram, que se ad faciendum tractabilem prestet. In illa-prima esse vim 
faciendi, in hac materiam, nec alterum sine altero esse posse. Ita isti uno nature 
nomine res diversissimas comprehenderunt, Deum et mundum, artificem ct opus, di- 
cuntque, alterum sine altero nihil posse, tamquam natura sit Deus mundo permistus. 
Nam interdum sic confundunt, ut sit Deus ipsa mens mundi, et mundus corpus Dei,” 
Divinar. Inatit. lib. 7. cap. 3. p. 781. “ The Stoics divide nature into two parts, one that 
which works, the other that which offers itself to be wrought upon. In the former is 
power of acting, in the latter is simply matter, nor is one of them able to do any thing 
without the other. Thus under this one name of nature, they comprehend two things 
very diverse: God and the world, the artificer and the work, and they say that one 
can do nothing without the other ; as if nature were God mixed up with the world. 
For sometimes they so confound things that God becomes the very soul of the world, 
and the world the body of God.” Instit. lib. 7. cap. 3. p. 781. There was no reason 
therefore, why the learned Doctor should suppose that what the Stoics call “ natura,” 
from which all motion proceeds, was a power separate from mind or God, or to use 
his own expression a plastic nature. I can easily enough bear to be censured in this 
place by those who think that the God of the Stoics was nature yithout intelligence 
and destitute of mind, for it is not easy for me to concede that this sentiment is proved. 
But I cannot bear that Cudworth should add to the God of the Stoics a certain pro- 
ducing or plastic energy, which obeyed the divine commands ; a sentiment which cer- 
tainly formed no part of the creed of Stoics. 

1° This definition of fate is supplied from Plutarch. de Placitis Philosopher. lib. 1. 
cap. 28. p. 885. tom. 2. opp. 

1 Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 881. Ot Erwixoi comwdrepoy 
Otdy drogaivovra zip rexvicory d0g Badiloy éxi yevioe: cécpov, iuwepitrn- 
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lectual nature, so it is also said to have contained in it ravrac 
rovg omepuatixovg Adyouc, xa ove Exacta xa’ tiappevny 
ylyvera, “all the spermatic reasons and forms, by which every 
thing is done according to fate.” However, though this seem to 
have been the genuine doctrine, both of Heraclitus and Zeno ;* 
yet others of their followers afterwards divided these two things 


gorog mdvrac Trove omepparicode Aéyouc, Ka ob¢ Exasra car’ eipapptyny yiyverat, 
“ The Stoics commonly maintain that God is a kind of fiery agency methodically acting 
to the production of a world, containing within itself all those seminal forms according 
to which by fate every thing is produced.” Stobeus has nearly the same thing Eclog. 
Physic. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 5. Ot EZrwixoi voepdy Oedy dwopaivovrat wup rey- 
yoy, &c. ‘ The Stoics represent God as an intellectual, fiery agency.” 

2 I do not in the least deny the close affinity between that system of philosophy 
which Heraclitus professed, and the system of the Stoics. Even Cicero is authority 
for this opinion, De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 14. p. 3067. tom. 9. opp. “ Omnia 
vestri solent ad igneam vim referre, Ileraclitum, ut opinor, sequentes.”’ ‘“ Your 
followers are wont as Heraclitus did, to refer all things to a fiery agency.” But con- 
cerning this matter I do not know whether as to Heraclitus it be sufficiently ascertained 
and known, 1. whether he believed in the existence of a God or eternal mind, 
and, 2. whether he associated with this Deity plastic nature forming all bodies accord- 
ing to the will of God. That Cudworth assigned to Heraclitus both the notions here 
mentioned will be more evident when we come to the dissertation on plastic nature, 
sect. 6. where he does not at all hesitate to reckon Heraclitus among the supporters of 
this doctrine. 1. Whether Heraclitus were an atheist or not hus been disputed for 
the first time in our own age. Godof. Olearius ingeniously and with great learning and 
beauty maintained the cause of the philosopher, in his two dissertations, De Rerum 
Genesiex Mente Heracliti. sec. 3. &c. and De Igne Rerum Omnium Principio ex Mente 
Heracliti. sec. 13. &c. which are extant in Stanley’s History of Philosophy. He 
chiefly maintained that the eipappévn or fate of Heraclitus was no other than God ; 
who he shows from many passages of ancient writers, was designated by this title 
both by Stoics and others. Still what the excellent author says does not satisfy every 
body. I mention only two, illustrious for both learning and talent: Pet. Bayle, who 
in the Continuat. Cogitat. de Cometis, tom. 2. p. 495. &c. labours to brand the system 
of Heraclitus with the basest imputations, and Joh. Franc. Buddeus, Thes, de Athe- 
ismo et Superstitione, cap. 1. p. 82. Indeed all things considered I am disposed to 
state the matter thus. I. If the doctrine of Heraclitus is to be gathered from his fol- 
lowers, the testimony to his religion and piety is unanimous ; for from them it is plain, 
that he maintained that God is a very subtle fire, and what indeed necessarily folluwed, 
restrained in some way by fate. If moreover from his own writings we examine such 
of his opinions and doctrines as have come down to us, it will be impossible without 
injustice, to thrust him out from the number of those who professed their belief in a 
God of some sort, though very mutilated and having but little perfection. It seems 
clear indeed that he believed in the existence of a something distinct from these grosser 
bodies, which subsists by itself, which lives, which is intelligent, which cannot perish : 
to which also he refers our own souls. Some things on this matter occur below 
in the Dissertation on plastic nature, sect. 6. and Cudworth has added more in chap. 4. 
sect.14. IL. I think, however, that we must differently adjudge the question whether 
he asserted that nature was a plastic power. Indeed I do not see from what appears 
that he separated the production of things from God, and referred it to some other 
nature sulject to God. On the contrary as the Stoics believed that the Deity whom 
they acknowledged, produced and created all things, so also Heraclitus thought that 
all things which are generated came forth from God. Indeed below at sec. 6. of the 
dissertation concerning plastic nature, Cudworth maintains that the eipappévn or fate 
of Heraclitus was that very thing, the idea of which he had formed in his own mind, 
his plastic nature. But it is clear from the definition of the fate of Heraclitus, which 
is found in Plutarch and Stobmwus, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 2. that this fate is no other than 
what Heraclitus calls Aédyoc or mind diffused through the whole universe ; in one 
word his God; not nature producing according to the command of God. See the 
longer discussion of this subject in Olearius as above quoted p. 853. and 860. &c, 
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from one another, and oe only the latter of them, made the 
ic or spermatic nature, devoid of all animality or conscious 
intellectuality, to be the highest principle in the universe. Thus 
Laertius tells us,* that Boethus, an eminent and famous Stoical 
doctor, did plainly deny the world to be an animal, that is, to 
have any sentient, conscious, or intellectual nature presiding over 
it; and consequently must needs make it to be but corpus 
natura gubernante, ut arbores, et sata, “a body governed by a 

lastic or vegetative nature, as trees, plants and herbs.” And as 
it is possible, that other Stoics and Heraclitics might have done 
the like before Boethus, so it is very probable, that he had after 
him many followers; amongst which, as Plinius Secundus may 
be reckoned for one,* so Seneca himself was not without a 
doubtful tincture of this atheism, as hath been already showed. 
Wherefore this form of atheism, which supposes one plastic or 
spermatic nature, one plantal or vegetative life in the whole 
world, as the highest principle, may, for distinction sake, be 
called the Pseudo-Stoical, or Stoical atheism. 

X XIX. Besides these philosophic Atheists, whose several 
forms we have now described, it cannot be doubted, but that 
there have been in all ages many other Atheists that have not 
at all philosophized, nor pretended to maintain any particular 
atheistic system or hypothesis, in a way of reason, but were. only 
led by a certain dull and sottish, though confident disbelief of 
whatsoever they could not either see or feel: which kind of 
_ Atheists may therefore well be accounted enthusiastical or fana- 
tical Atheists. Though it be true in the meantime, that even 
all manner of Atheists whatsoever, and those of them who most 
of all pretend to reason and philosophy, may, in some sense, be 
justly styled also both enthusiasts and fanatics. Forasmuch as 
they are not led or carried on into this way of atheizing, by any 
clear dictates of their reason or understanding, but only by an 


* Vide Plutarch, lib. 7. segm. 148. p. 455. BonSic 38 nowy ob elvas Zéoy roy 
cécpoyv. “ Boethus denied that the world is an animal.” Gilies Menage Comm. in Diog. 
Laertium. p. 316. has treated concerning Boethus. Whether Cudworth in this place 
rightly expounds the opinion of that eminent Stoic I scarcely know. Because Boe- 
thus denied that the world is an animal, he concludes that he entirely denied a God or 
an eternal nature partaking of a rational soul, and that to the world he left nothing 
but a life of that kind which is seen in plants and trees. But that Boethus was not 
of this opinion appears from what Laertius says, segm. 148. p. 459. BonSdc dé bi» 
rg wepi picewc ovoiay Sedu ry rev axdaviy ogaipay. “ Boethus has said in 
his book on nature, that the substance of God is the globe of fixed stars.” Therefore he 
did not entirely deny that there is a Deity, although he said that his power resides, not 
as other Stoics had it, diffused through all nature, but in the region of the stars. From 
whence also is to be understood here, how that dogma of his may be taken, in which he 
denies that the world is an animnl. By this he meant not that God is extended 
through the whole universe, but that from the stars is sent forth a plastic energy over 
the other parts of the universe. 

‘ There are many learned men who do not hesitate to reckon Pliny among Atheists ; 
among whom are Joh. Franc. Buddeus, Thes. de Atheism. and Superstit. cap. I. p. 
102. and Jac. Fred. Reimman Hist. Atheism. lib. 1. cap. 39. sect. 2. p. 288. 
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dppy Groyoe, “a certain blind and irrational impetus ;” they 
bemg, as it were, inspired to it by that lower earthly hfe and 
nature,® which is called in the Scripture oracles, ro wvevpa row 
xdopou, “the spirit of the world, or a mundane spirit,” and is 
opposed to the ro mvetua ro ée rov Deov, “ the Spirit that is of 
God.” For when the apostle speaks after this manner, “ We 
have not received the spirit of the world, but the Spirit that is 
of God,” he seems to intimate thus much to us, that as some: 
men were led and inspired by a divine Spirit, so others again are 
inspired by a mundane spirit, by which is meant the ly life. 
Now the former of these two are not to be accounted enthusiasts, 
as the word is now commonly taken in a bad sense; because the 
Spirit of God is no irrational thing, but either the very self- 
same thing with reason, or else such a thing as Aristotle (as it 
were vaticinating concerning it) somewhere calls Adyovu ri xpetrrov, 
“a certain better and diviner thing than reason,” and Plotinus 
plZav Adyou, “ the root of reason.” But on the contrary, the 
mundane spirit, or earthly life, is irrational sottishness; and 
they who are atheistically inspired by it (how abhorrent soever 
they may otherwise seem to be from enthusiasm and revelations) 
are notwithstanding really no better than a kind of bewitched 
enthusiasts and blind spiritati, that are wholly ridden and acted 
by a dark, narrow, and captivated principle of life, and, to use 
their own language, in-blown by it, and by it bereft, even in 
7 Seceneayss things, of all free reason and understanding. Nay, 
they are fanatics too, however that word seems to have a more 
peculiar respect to something of a Deity; all Atheists being that 
blind goddess Nature’s fanatics. 

We have described four several forms of atheism; 
first, the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian, that derives all things 
from dead and stupid matter, in the way of qualities and forms, 


5 This lower and earthly life, with which the learned Doctor supposes Atheists to be in- 
ired, is doubtless the lower faculty of our mind. He seems to be of the same way of 
inking as the Platonics, who appear to have considerably separated the animal spirit 
from the rational. Others will judge of this opinion. To me it will be enough to have 
intimated that the words of Paul, | Cor. ii. 12, ‘‘ Now we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God,” are brought forward in support of this 
view with but little propriety. The spirit of the world, which is here opposed to the 
a which is of God, least of all denotes any faculty of the mind, or lower earthly 
ife and nature. For the apostle affirms that he had not received this spirit, from 
which it is evident that he speaks not of some implanted power of the understanding, 
bat concerning some life altogether different in its origin. Cudworth’s lower earthly 
‘life and nature is some implanted faculty of the mind. In my judgment, “ the 
spirit of the world” is that power of discussing, of speaking, of reasoning, which the 
world supplies ; in a word, it is the man’s wisdom—the wisdom of this world, which 
the apostle repeatedly mentions in this epistle, and by which he declares the ministers 
of Christ are not actuated. Vide ver. 4, 5,6, 13, &c. This wisdom of the world is, 
as it were, a spirit which rendered the philosophers, and wise men of that age, apt and 
skilful in disputing and discussing more correctly and more subtlely than other persons. 
The apostie denies that he and his associates were governed by this spirit; a far more 
divine Spirit actuated them, as their writings abundantly show. 
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generable and corruptible: secondly, the atomical or Democritical, 
which doth the same thing in the way of atoms and figures: 
thirdly, the cosmoplastic or Stoical atheism, which supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature, to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe: and lastly, the hylozoic or Stratonical, 
that attributes to all matter, as such, a certain living and ener- 
getic nature, but devoid of all animality, sense and conscious- 
ness. And as we do not meet with any other forms or schemes 
of atheism besides these four, so we conceive, that there cannot 
easily be any other excogitated or devised; and that upon these 
two following considerations. First, because all Atheists are 
mere corporealists, that is, acknowledge no other substance 
besides body or matter. For as there was never any yet known, 
who asserting incorporeal substance, did deny a Deity, so neither 
can there be any reason, why he that admits the former should 
exclude the latter. Again, the same dull and earthly disbelief 
or confounded sottishness of mind, which makes men deny a 
God, must needs incline them to deny all incorporeal substance 
also. Wherefore, as the physicians speak of a certain disease or 
madness, called hydrophobia, the symptom of those that have 
been bitten by a mad dog, which makes them have a monstrous 
antipathy to water; so all Atheists are possessed with a certain 
kind of madness, that may be called pneumatophobia, that makes 
them have an irrational but desperate abhorrence from spirits 
or incorporeal substances, they being acted also, at the same 
time, with an hylomania, whereby they madly dote upon matter, 
and devoutly worship it as the only Numen. 

The second consideration is this, because as there are no 
Atheists but such as are merc corporealists, so all corporealists 
are not to be accounted Atheists neither: those of them, who 
notwithstanding they make all things to be matter, yet suppose 
an intellectual nature in that matter to preside over the corporcal 
universe, being in reason and charity to be exempted out of that 
nuinber. And there have been always some, who, though so 
strongly captivated under the power of gross imagination, as 
that an incorporeal God seemed to them to be nothing but a god 
of words,® (as some of them call it) a mere empty sound or con- 
tradictious expression, something and nothing put together; yet 
notwithstanding, they have been possessed with a firm belief and 
persuasion of a Deity, or that the system of the universe depends 


® So at that time Hobbes was maintaining, who affirmed, that he could not under- 
stand what an incorporeal God could be. See the Appendix to his Leviathan, chap. ]. 
p. 345. and chap 3. p. 361. where, among other things, he says, ‘‘ ‘Lhose indeed who 
attribute purity to God are right, for that is honourable ; but to attribute to him imma- 
teriality, which is one step towards nothingness, is dangerous.” Reference may here 
be made to what we have written, chap. 2. sect. 1. See also what Tobias Pfannerus 
has collected from those who maintained that Deity among Christians is corporeal. 
System. Theol. Gentilis, cap. 2. sect. 19. p. 77. 
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upon one perfect understanding being as the head of it; and 
thereupon have concluded that tAn rag Exovea, a certain “ kind 
of body or matter is God.” The grossest and most sottish of 
all which corporeal Theists seem to be those who contend, that 
God is only one particular piece of organized matter, of human 
form and bigness, which endued with perfect reason and under- 
standing exerciseth an universal dominion over all the rest. 
Which hypothesis, however it hath been entertained by some of 
the Christian profession, both in former and later times, yet it 
hath seemed very ridiculous, even to many of those heathen 
philosophers themselves, who were mere corporealists, such as 
the Stoics, who exploded it with a kind of indignation, con- 
tending earnestly px elvar Seov shall us bg) that God 
(though corporeal) yet must not be conceived to be of any human 
And Xenophanes,® an ancient philosophic poet, ex- 
presseth the childishness of this conceit after this manner: 


*AXD’ elros xeipde y’ elyor Bdeg ne Aéovrec, 

"H yeaa xeioecot, Kat Epya Tereiv, drep dveoec, 
Kat xe Sed idiag Eypagoy, kai cwpar’ troiouvy 
Totavd’, oly wep cat abroi dépag elxov dpotor. 


‘¢ If oxen, lions, asses, and horses had all of them a sense of a 
Deity, and were able to limn and paint, there is no question to 


7 These are the words of Clemens Alexandrinus concerning Xenophanes,. Stromat. 
lib, 5. p. 7165. 

® Clemens Alexandrinus has preserved these verses in his Stromat. lib. 5. p.°714. 
Cudworth, however, does not quote them in their most correct form, nor even entire. 
He omits the third verse. 


“"Iwwos piv 6?’ trmot, Boe 86 re Bovoiy Spuorot, 
“ Horses like horses, and oxen like oxen.” 


In the fourth verse also, (Siac should be read instead of idiac. 1 omit other matters. 
Cotta, in Cicero De Natura Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 27. p. 2919. t. 9. opp. utters senti- 
ments very similar to this of Xenophanes, in opposition to the Ipicureans, who con- 
tended that Deity was of human form and shape: “ Accessit ista opinio fortasse, quod 
homini homine nil pulchrius videatur. Sed tu hoc, physice, non vides, quam blanda 
conciliatrix et quasi sui sit lenis natura? An putas, ullam esse terra marique belluam, 
quem non sui generis bellua maxime delectetur ? —— An tu aquilam, aut leonem, aut 
delphinum ullam anteferre censes figuram sue? Quid igitur mirum, si hoc eodem 
modo homini natura prescripsit, ut nihil pulchrius putaret, quam hominem, eam esse 
caussam, cur Deos hominum similes putaremus? Quid censes, si ratio esset in belluis ? 
non suo quasque generi plurimum tributuras fuisse ?” “ You advance, forsooth, the 
argument, that to man nothing seems more beautiful than man. But do you not see, 
Doctor, how bland a flatterer, and how kind nature is, as it were, to herself? Do you 
imagine that there is any benst of earth or sea that is not supremely enamoured of 
creatures of its own kind? Do you suppose that an eagle, or a lion, ora dolphin 
refers any shape and form to its own? What wonder is it then, inasmuch as nature 
in like manner taught man to imagine nothing more beautiful than man, that this 
should be made by us a reason for thinking the gods like ourselves ?_ What think you, 
if there were reason in beasts, would not each claim the highest honour for its own 
shape ?” 
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be made, but that each of these several animals would paint God 
according to their respective form and likeness, and contend that 
he was of that shape and no other.” But that other corporeal 
Theism seems to be of the two rather more generous and genteel, 
which supposes the whole world to be one animal, and God to be 
a certain subtle and ethereal, but intellectual matter, pervading it 
as a soul: which was the doctrine of others before the Stoica: To 
mvp Jedv breArAnpact “Immaadc re 5 Merarovrivoc cai 6 ’Epéotoc 
‘HodxAcroc,? “ Hippasus of Metopontus and Heraclitus the 
Ephesian supposed the fiery and etherial matter of the world to 
be God.” owever, neither these Heraclitics and Stoics, nor 
yet the other anthropomorphites, are by us condemned for down- 
right Atheists, but rather looked upon as a sort of ignorant, 
childish, and unskilful Theists.?° 

Wherefore we see, that Atheists are now reduced into a 
narrow compass, since none are concluded to be Atheists, but 
such as are mere corporealists; and all curporealists must not be 
condemned for Atheists neither, but only those of them who 
assert, that there is no conscious intellectual nature, presiding 
over the whole universe. For this is that which the adepti in 
atheism, of what form soever, all agree in, that the first principle 
of the universe is no animalish, sentient, and conscious nature, 
but that all animality, sense and consciousness, is a secondary, 


® Idem in Protreptico, cap. 5. p. 55. Many of the ancients have handed down the 
tradition that both these philosophers regarded fire as the principle of ‘the universe. 
But I remember none except Clemens and Stobwus Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. }. p. 2. 
who distinctly report that the ancients regarded fire as God. Nevertheless, not these 
philosophers only, but almost all ancient philosophers who avowed their belief that 
there is a God, Pythagoras, Plato, Hippocrates, were of opinion that Deity is a very 
pure fire, or something fiery, although they said he was incorporeal. It would be easy 
to evince this by many testimonies. But, not to multiply words, I will intimate in this 
place that souls were thought to be something fiery by almost all who assigned immor- 
tality to them, and at the same time they considered them to be derived from a 
celestial ethereal fire, or God, to which, when the body was dissolved, they would 
again return. Cicero attributes this sentiment to Aristotle, De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. 
cap. 13. p. 2899. “Celi ardorem Deum dicit esse, non intelligens, celum mundi esse 
partem,” “‘ He speaks of the fire of heaven as God, not understanding that heaven is 

of this world.” 

10 T shall not object, if any one desire to entertain a kindlier sentiment respecting 
those philosophers who imagine God to be nature endued with understanding, and 
extended through the universe, although consequences follow from this doctrine such as 
entirely set aside a divinity. Nevertheless, I think we ought to observe with special 
care, when we are examining these matters, whether freedom of action is attributed to 
the Deity they imagine, or whether he is bound by the laws of fate and necessity. If 
this be done, and it be determined that God acts necessarily, whatever may be said 
concerning the wisdom and power of God, I judge that such philosophers must never- 
theless be ranked among Atheists; for if liberty of action be denied to God, we must, 
truly and properly speaking, deny all piety and religion, all difference between justice 
and injustice, nay, even Deity itself. Before, therefore, any judgment be pronounced 
concerning Heraclitus and the Stoics, I conceive it to be especially important to inquire 


whether these philosophers gave fate a power over Deity, or whether they attribute to 
God liberty of action. 
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derivative and accidental thing, generable and corruptible, arisin 
out of particular concretions of matter organized and dissolved 


ated them. 

. Now if the first principle and original of all things in 
the universe be thus supposed to be body or matter, devoid of 
all animality, sense, and consciousnesa, then it must of necessity 
be either perfectly dead and stupid, and without all manner of 
life; or else endued with such a kind of life only, as is by some 
called plastic, spermatical and vegetative, by others the life of 
nature, or natural perception. And those Atheists, who derive 
all things from dead and stupid matter, must also needs do this, 
either in the way of qualities and forms, and these are the Anaxi- 
mandrian Atheists; or else in the way of atoms and figures, 
which are the Democritical. But those who make matter endued 
with a plastic life to be the first original of all things, must needs 
suppose either one such plastic and spermatic life only in the 
whole mass of matter or corporeal universe, which are the Stoical 
Atheists; or else all matter as such to have life and an energetic 
nature belonging to it (though without any animal sense or self- 
perception), and consequently all the particular parts of matter, 
and every totum by continuity, to have a distinct plastic life of 
its own, which are the Stratonic Atheists. Wherefore there 
does not seem to be any room now left for any other form of 
atheism, besides these four, to thrust in. 

And we think fit here again to inculcate what hath been 
already intimated, that one grand difference amongst these 
several forms of atheism is this, that some of them attributing 
no life at all to matter, as such, nor indeed acknowledging any 
plastic life of nature, distinct from the animal, and supposing 
every thing whatsoever is in the world, besides tAn azotoc, the 
bare substance of matter considered as devoid of all qualities, 
(that is, mere extended bulk,) to be generated and corrupted; 
consequently resolve, that all manner of life whatsoever is 
generable and corruptible, or educible out of nothing, and 
reducible to nothing again; and these are the Anaximandrian 
and Democritic atheisms. But the other, which are the Stoical 
and Stratonical, do on the contrary suppose some life to be fun- 
damental and original, essential and substantial, ingenerable and 
incorruptible, as being a first principle of things; nevertheless, 
this not to be any animal, conscious and self-perceptive life, but a 
plastic life of nature only; all Atheists still agreeing in those 
two forementioned things; first, that there is no other substance 
in the world besides y; secondly, that all animal life, sense, 
and self-perception, conscious understanding and pergonality, are 
generated and corrupted, successively educed out of nothing and 
reduced into nothing again. 

XX XIL Indeed, we are not ignorant that some, who seem 
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to be well wishers to Atheism, have talked sometimes of sensitive 
and rational matter,' as having a mind to suppose three several 
sorts of matter in the universe, specifically different from one 
another, that were originally such, and self-existent from 
eternity; namely, senseless, sensitive and rational: as if the 
mundane system migtit be conceived to arise from a certain 
jumble of these several sorts of matter, as it were scuffling 
together in the dark, without a God, and so producing brute 
animals and men. But as this is a mere precarious hypothesis, 
there being no imaginable account to be given how there should 
come to be such an essential difference betwixt matters, or why 
this piece of matter should be sensitive, and that rational, when 
another is altogether senseless; so the suggestors of it are 
but mere novices in Atheism, and a kind of bungling well- 
wishers to it. First, because, according to this hypothesis, no 
life would be produced or destroyed in the successive generations 
and corruptions of animals, but only concreted and secreted in 
them ; and consequently, all human personalities must be eternal 
and incorruptible: which is all one as to assert the pre and post- 
existence of all souls from eternity to eternity, a thing that all 
genuine and thorough-paced Atheists are in a manner as 
abhorrent from, as they are from the Deity itself. And, se- 
condly, because there can be no imaginable reason given by 
them why there might not be as well, a certain divine matter 
perfectly intellectual and self-existent from eternity, as a sensi- 
tive and rational matter. And therefore, such an hypothesis as 
this can never serve the turn of Atheists. But all those that are 
masters of the craft of Atheism, and thoroughly catechized or 
initiated in the dark mysteries thereof, (as hath been already incul- 


1 This, if I am not deceived, is said by Robert Fludd, a physician and chemist, 
and by the brethren of the Rosicrucian order, whose philosophy was much talked of 
for a time, and commended itself, not as at present to but few, as .the only divine 
 anseelare Any one who has read Peter Gassendi’s examination of Fludd’s phi- 
osophy, tom. 3. opp. will easily feel how great was the ignorance of this race of 
philosophers in explaining the principles of the universe; nor can he fail to know how 
correctly Cudworth writes that they imagined in their dreams that matter was endued 
with intelligence and feeling. Is it possible more correctly to speak of any one who is 
known to have taught that light and darkness are the two principles of the universe, 
the former of animate: nature, the latter of inanimate, and to have declared in 80 
many words that soul and life are every day shed from the sun upon all lower objects ? 
The reason why Cudworth did not mention the name of such a man and of his com- 
Panions doubtless was, because there were then living at Cambridge university those 
who were well affected towards Fludd, and especially, he had no wish to offend Henry 
More, with whom he enjoved acquaintance and intimate friendship. Still, I must add, 
1. That some things are attributed by Cudworth to this class of philosophers, which 
appear to be no more than conacquences from their dogmas. 2. That it does not seem 
at all likely, as the learned Doctor intimates in passing, that Fludd and his asso-iates 
were desirous of rendering aid to the cause of atheism. Nevertheless, not Cudworth 
only but other philosophers also, of greatest repute, Gassendi, Marin, Mereenne, Franc. 
Lanovius, have left it on record that the opinions of Fludd directly tended to confirm 
the worst forms of Atheism. 
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cated) do perfectly sae in this, that all animal, sentient, and 
conscious life, all souls and minds, and consequently, all human 
rsonalities, are generated out of matter, and corrupted again 
into it, or rather educed out of nothing and reduced into othe 
in. 

We understand also, that there are certain canting astrological 
Atheists,? who would deduce all things from the occult qualities 
and influences of the stars, according to their different conjunc- 
tion, oppositions and aspects, in a certain blind and unaccountable 
manner. But these being persons devoid of all manner of sense, 
who neither so much as pretend to give an account of these 
stars, whether they be animals or not, as also whence they derive 
their original, (which, if they did undertake to do atheistically, 
they must needs resolve themselves at length into one or other of 
those hypotheses already proposed) therefore, as we conceive, 
they deserve not the least consideration. But we think fit here 
to observe, that such devotees to the heavenly bodies as look 
upon all the other stars as petty deities, but the sun as the 
supreme deity and monarch of the universe, in the meantime 
conceiving it also to be perfectly intellectual, (which is in a 
manner, the same with the Cleanthean hypothesis) are not so 
much to be accounted Atheists, as spurious, paganical and 
idolatrous Theists. And upon all these considerations we con- 
clude again, that there is no other philosophic form of Atheism 
that can easily be devised, besides these four mentioned, the 
Anaximandrian, the Democritical, the Stoical and the Stra- 
tonical. 

XXXIIL Amongst which forms of Atheism there is yet 


2 That among philosophers now regarded as the more ancient there were men of the 
same kind who, though they denied the existence of God, nevertheless attributed to 
the stars a wonderful power over men and over the whole universe, a remarkable 
example is shown in the case of that old man whom the ancient writer of the 
Recognit. Clementis, lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 566, tom. 1. Patr. Apostol. brings forward. He 
thus addresses Peter. “ Neque Deus est, neque cultus hic aliquis est, neque providentia 
in mundo ; sed fortuitus casus et Genesis agunt omnia: sicut ego ex me ipso mani- 
festissime comperi, in disciplina Matheseos pre ceteris eruditus.” ‘“ Neither is there 
any God, nor is this any kind of worship, nor is there any providence over the world, 
but accident and Genesis direct all things; as I have most clearly ascertained, being 
instructed beyond others in the mathematics.” Not incredible, therefore, should be the 
example of Cosmus Reggerius, a most desperate man, who chiefly devoted himself to 
predictions and astrology, and who in so many words denied the existence both of God 
and of devils. See Bayle’s Dict. tom. 3. p. 2499. note D. This sentiment does not 
seem very different from that of those who ascribed the rise and fall of religions to the 
marsalone. In the fifteenth century there was a certain Didaco Gornez in Spain, who 
rejecting all religion, decreed with equal impiety and folly that Jesus Christ had the 
spirit of Mercury, Mahomet the spirit of Mars, and Abraham the spirit of Saturn. 
See Alph. de Spina Fortalitium Fidei, lib. 2, Consid. 6. fol. 30. Concerning Cardan, 
Vanin, and others, who more recently have contaminated themsclves with follies and 
crimes of the same kind, I say nothing. Rightly docs Cudworth conclude that this 
whole tribe, since they do not know even what are their own opinions, are unworthy 
that a wise man should seriously dispute with them. 
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another difference to be observed, and accordingly, another dis- 
tribution to be made of them. It being first premised that all 
these fore-mentioned sorts of Atheists (if they will speak con- 
sistently and agreeably to their own principles) must needs sup- 

e all things to be one way or other necessary. For though 
piourus introduced contingent liberty, yet it is well known, 
that he therein plainly contradicted his own principles. And 
this indeed was the first and principal thing intended by us in 
this whole undertaking, to confute that false hypothesis of the 
mundane system, which makes all actions and events necessary — 
upon atheistic unds, but especially in the mechanic way. 
Wherefore, in the next place we must observe, that though the 
principles of all Atheists introduce necessity, yet the necessity 
of these Atheists is not one and the same, but of two different 
kinds ; some of them supposing a necessity of dead and stupid 
matter, which is that which is commonly meant by vAccy avay«n, 
or material necessity, and is also called by Aristotle, an absolute 
necessity of things:* others, the necessity of a plastic life, 
which the same Aristotle calls an hypothetical necessity. For 
the Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists do both of them 
assert a material and absolute necessity of all things; one in the 
way of qualities, and the other of motion and mechanism; but 
the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists assert a plastical and hypo- 
thetical necessity of things only. 

Now, one grand difference betwixt these two sorts of Atheisms 
and their necessities lies in this, that the former, though they 
make all things necessary, yet they suppose them also to be 
fortuitous; there being no inconsistency between these two. 
And the sense of both the Anaximandrian and Democritic 
Atheisms seems to be thus described by Plato:* Iavra xara 
réxnv 2& avaykne cuvexepaodn, “ All things were mingled 
together by necessity according to fortune.” For that nature, 
from whence these Atheists derived all things, is at once both 
necessary and fortuitous. But the plastic Atheisms suppose 
such a necessary nature for the first principle of things, as 1s not 
merely fortuitous but regular, orderly and methodical; the 


3 It is scarcely needful for me to deny that Aristotle ever hinted at the distinction of 
necessity into absolute and hypothetical, so as to designate under this one word 
material necessity and the necessity of plastic life. In those passages where he 
designedly discusses the doctrine of necewsity, no trace of this kind of thing occurs. 
Vid. Analytic. Posterior. lib. 2. p. 243. tom. 1. opp. et Metaph. lib. 5, cap. 5. p. 324. 
tom. 4. 

* Read the tenth book, De Leg. p. 666. where among other things, Plato says that 
this was the opinion of the Atheists of his time: Mayra éxédca rg tay ivavirwy 
epdoe(xarad riyny tE avayen¢e cuvecepdodn, “That contrary things met their con- 
traries by chance, and that they were mingled together by necessity.” So also 
Laértius states the opinion of Democritus, lib. 9. segm. 44, 45. p. 578. Compare, 


moreover, the notes on sect. 13. supra. where the learned Doctor seems to deny what 
here lie concedes. : . 
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Stoical excluding all chance and fortune universally, because. 
they subject all things to one plastic nature ruling over the 
whole universe; but the Stratonical doing it in part only ; because 
they derive things from a mixture of chance and plastic nature 
both together. 

And thus we see that there is a double notion of nature 
amongst Atheists, as well as Theists; which we cannot better 
express than in the words of Balbus, the Stoic, personated by 
Cicero > Alii naturam censent esse vim quandam sine ratione, 
cientem motus in corporibus necessarios ; alii autem yim parti- 
cipem ordinis, tanquam vid progredientem. Cujus solertiam, 
nulla ars, nulla manus, nemo opifex, consequi potest imitando ; 
seminis enim vim esse tantam, ut id quanquam perexiguum, 
nactumque sit materiam, qua ali augerique possit, ita fingat et 
efficiat, in suo quidque genere, partim ut per stirpes alantur suas, 
partim ut movere etiam possint, et ex se similia sui generare. 
*‘ Some by nature mean acertain force without reason and order, 
exciting necessary motions in bodies; but others understand by 
it such a force, as participating of order proceeds as it were 
methodically. Whose exquisiteness no art, no hand, no opificer 
can reach to by imitation. For the force of seed is such, that 
though the bulk of it be very small, yet if it get convenient 
matter for its nourishment and increase, it so forms and frames 
things in their several kinds, as that they can partly through 
their stocks and trunks be nourished, and ly move them- 
selves also, and generate their like.” And again; Sunt qui 
omnia nature nomine appellent, ut Epicurus; sed nos, cum 
dicimus naturi conetare administrarique mundum, non ita 
dicimus, ut glebam, aut fragmentum lapidis, aut aliquid ejusmodi, 
nulla cohzrendi natura; sed ut arborem, ut animalia, in fee 
nulla temeritas, sed ordo apparet et artis quedam_ similitudo. 
“ There are some who call all things by the name of nature, as 
Epicurus; but we, when we say that the world is administered 
by Nature, do not mean such a nature as is in clods of earth and 
pieces of stone, but such as is in a tree or animal, in whose con- 
stitution there is no temerity, but order and similitude of art.” 
Now, according to these two different notions of nature, the four 
forementioned forms of Atheism may be again dichotomized 
after this manner; into such as derive all things from a mere 
fortuitous and temerarious nature, devoid of all order and me- 
thodicalness; and such as deduce the original of things from a 
certain orderly, regular and artificial, though senseless nature in 
matter. The former of which are the Anaximandrian and 
Democritic Atheisms; the latter, the Stoical and Stratonical. 


5 De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 32. p. 3001. tom. 9. opp. The words of Cicero are not 
quoted here entire, but some are omitted here and there for brevity's sake. 
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It hath been already observed, that those Atheisms that 
derive all things from a mere fortuitous principle, as also suppose 
every thing, besides An a@moioc, “the bare substance of matter” 
or extended bulk, to be generated and corrupted; though they 
asserted the eternity of matter, yet they could not, agreeably to 
their own hypothesis, maintain the eternity and incorruptibility 
of the world. And accordingly hereunto, both the Anaximan- 
drian® and Democritic? Atheists did conclude the world to be 
yevopevov cal @2aprov, “such as was at first made, and should 
be again corrupted.” And upon this account, Lucretius concerns 
himself highly herein, to prove both the novity of the world, 
and also its future dissolution and extinction, that | 


Totum nativum mortali corpore constat.® 
t 


But instead of the world’s eternity, these two sorts of Atheists 
introduced another paradox, namely an azepfa xdouwy, “an 
infinity of worlds;” and that not only successive, in that space 
which this world of ours is conceived now to occupy, in respect 
of the infinity of past and future time, but also a contemporary 
infinity of co-existent worlds, at all times, throughout endless 
and unbounded space. . 
However, it is certain that some persons atheistically inclined 9 
have been always apt to run another way, and to suppose that 
the frame of things and system of the world ever was from 
eternity, and ever will be to eternity, such as now it is, dispensed 
by a certain orderly and regular, but yet senseless and unknowing 
nature. And it is prophesied in scripture that such Atheists as 
these should especially abound in these latter days of ours: 
“ There shall come in the last days (¢umatxrac) atheistical scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise 
of his coming? For since the fathers fell ee all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation,” 


* Vide Diog. Laért. lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. 

7 Vide Eundem lib, 2. segm. 1.2. p. 78. 79. 

§ Lucretius, lib. 5. v. 322. p. 268. 

* And what learned man, I ask, could be ignorant of this? For it was notorious 
that Aristotle, and very many of the Peripatetics, were of opinion that the world 
had never been created and would never be destroyed, Vid. Pet. Gassend. Phys. 
sect. 1. lib. J. cap. 6. p. 162. Jac. Thomasius de Stoica Mundi Exustione, Dias. 4. 
Ps 58, and others. More of the ancient philosophers doubtless were of this opinion. 

ence I perceive that Manilius in Astron. lib. 1. v. 86. p. m. 5. among the opinions of 
philosophers concerning the world, mentions this, and in the very first place, as if it were 
a principal sentiment : 


Quem sive ex nullis repetentem semina rebus, 


NATALI QUOQUE EGERE placet, semperque fuisse, 
ET FORE, PRINCIPIO patiter FaToque carentem. 


“Who, tracing in the universe no seminal principles, believed it fatherleas and eternal, 
destitute of origin, and beyond the influence of fate.” 
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2 Peter, iii Which latter words are spoken only accord- 
ing to the received hypothesis of the Jews, the meaning of 
these Atheists being quite otherwise, that there was neither 
creation nor beginning of the world; but that things had con- 
tinued such as now they are, from eternity. As appears also 
from what the Apostle there adds by way of confutation : “ That 
they were willingly ignorant of this, that by the word of God 
the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water; and that as the world that then was, 
overflowing with water, perished, so the heavens and earth, which 
now are, by the same word are kept in store, and reserved unto 
fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.” 
And it is evident that some of these Atheists at this very day 
march in the garb of enthusiastical religionists, acknowledging 
no more a God than a Christ without them, and allegorizing the 
day of judgment and future conflagration into a kind of seem- 
ingly mystical, but really atheistical nonsense.'° These, if they 
did philosophize, would resolve themselves into one or other of 
those two hypotheses before mentioned; either that of one 
plastic, orderly, and methodical, but senseless nature, ruling 
over the whole universe; or else that of the life of matter, 
making one or other of these two natures to be their only God 
or Numen; it being sufficiently agreeable to the principles of 
both these atheistic Ahi potliease (and no others) to maintain the 
world’s both ante and post-eternity; yet so as that the latter of 
them, namely, the Hylozoists, admitting a certain mixture of 
chance r with the life of matter, would suppose, that 
though the main strokes of things might be preserved the same, 
and some kind of constant regularity always kept up in the world, 
yet that the whole mundane system did not in all respects continue 
the same, from eternity to eternity, without any variation. But as 
Strabo tells us,! that Strato Physicus maintained, “the Euxine 


% Who they are whom the learned doctor here censures I cannot ascertain; but 
among the fanatics with whom England then abounded, it is certain that there were 
those who altogether obscured the sacred writings, and turned them from their proper 
sense by allegories. Nor is it unknown that, in every age, philosophers have existed, 
who, lest the sacred writings should seem too unlike their comments, contend that the 
literal senee, their bark as it were, is to be abandoned, and their pith or spiritual 
meaning must be got at. Bened. de Spinoza, under this designation chastised 
Maimonides, because he did not hesitate thus violently to torture the sacred writingr, 
so a8 to make them teach what he himself taught, Vid. Tractat. Theol. Politicus, 
cap. 7. p.99, 100. Nevertheless, that impious writer himself afterwards fell into the 
same vice, most foolishly affirming that what the sacred writers say concerning the 
resurrection of our Saviour, and some other matters, must not be taken literally. 
Vide his Opera Posthuma, Ep. 24. p. 456. We have brought forward this very 
example of Spinoza, in order that it may appear that Cudworth was guilty of no rash- 
ness when he wrote that men who have renounced God and all religion, conceal their 
crimes under the garb of enthusiastic religionists. ; 

1 Geograph. lib, i. p. m. 46. 47. Very properly is it observed in the text that they 
who regard the world as eternal, nevertheless, do not on that account take away all 
the changes and variations of the mundane system, or settle it that the form of the 
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sea at first to have had no outlet by Byzantium into the Medi- 
terranean, but that by the continual running in of rivers into it, 
causing it to overflow, there was in length of time a € 
opened by the Propontis and Hellespont; as also that the 
Mediterranean sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
straits, being a continual ssthinaa or neck of land before; that 
many parts of the present continent were heretofore sea, as also 
auch of the present ocean habitable land:” so it cannot be 
doubted but that the same Strato did likewise suppose such 
kind of alternations and vicissitudes as these, in all the greater 
parts of the mundane system. 

But the Stoical Atheists, who made the whole world to be 
dispensed by one orderly and plastic nature, might se well, 
anid agreeably to their own hypothesis, maintain, besides the 
world’s eternity, one constant and invariable course or tenor of 
things in it, as Plinius Secundus* doth, who, if he were any 
thing, seems to be one of these Atheists: Mundum et hoc quod 
nomine alio celum appellare libuit, (cujus circumffexu reguntur 
cuncta) Numen esse, credi par est, eternum, immensum, neque 
genitum, neque interiturum Idem rerum nature opus, 
et rerum ipsa natura, ‘ The world, and that which by another 
name is called the heavens, by whose circumgyration all things 
are governed, ought to be believed to be a Newent eternal, im- 
mense, such as was never made, and shall never be destroycd.” 
Where, by the way, it may be again observed, that those 
Atheists who denied a God, according to the true notion of him, 
as a conscious, understanding Being, presiding over the whole 
world, did notwithstanding look upon either the world itself, or 
else a mere senseless plastic nature in it, as a kind of Numen or 
Deity, they supposing it to be ingenerable and incorruptible. 
Which same Pliny, as upon the grounds of the Stoical Atheism 
he maintained against the Anaximandrians and Democritics the 
world’s eternity and incorruptibility, so did he likewise in way 





world is at no time changed. Cudworth might have confirmed this statement by the 
example of Aristotle himself, who, though he contended that, generally, the world 
would never be dissolyed and destroyed, nevertheless, did not deny that destruction 
threatened various parts of the world. Let especially his Meteorologic. lib. 1. cap. 14. 
p- 770. tom. 1. opp. be referred to, where he forcibly maintains that the same 
regions of earth are not always full of water or not always dry, but that where the sea 
now is, there land may be, and that where the land now is, there the sea may spread 
itself; that rivers also change their places, and other things of the same kind. Sti 
all these things are not inconsistent with his general opinion that the world will never 
be destroyed ; but that while various parts are changed, the whole will remain perfect 
and immutable. 'Eei d dvdycn rou Sdov yiyveoOar li reva perabodsy, yp} pyres 
yiveow cai g0opdy, eirep pivorrd way, lc. p. 773. “It is necessary that the 
world undergo some change, but not generation or corruption, since, as a whole, 
It remains entire.” Certainly, all must be of this opinion, however pertina- 
ciously they contend for the eternity of the world, unless they wish to be regarded as 
destitute equally of understanding and of perception. 
2 Nat. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 1. 
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of opposition to that azeipla xdouwy, that “ infinity of worlds,” of 
theirs, assert, that there was but one world, and that finite. In 
like manner we read concerning that famous Stoic Boéthus,° 
whom Laértius affirms to have denied the world to be an animal, 
(which, according to the language and sense of those times, was 
all one as to deny a God) that he also maintained, contrary to 
the received doctrine of the Stoics, the world’s ante-eternity and 
incorruptibility ; Philo in his treatise wept apSapala¢g xdapou, OF 
‘the incorraptibility of the‘world,” testifying the same of him. 

Nevertheless, it seems that some of these Stoical Atheists did 
also agree with the generality of the other Stoical Theists, in sup- 
posing a successive infinity of worlds generated and corrupted, 
by reason of intervening periodical conflagrations; though all 
sas gree by such a stupid and senseless nature, as governs plants 
and trees. For thus much we gather from those words of 
Seneca before cited,* where describing this atheistical hypothesis, 
he tells us, that though the world were a plant, that is, governed 
by a vegetative or plastic nature, without any animality, yet 


* See what has been said as to the opinions of this philosopher, sect. 29. From 
which it will be evident that he ought not, on any account, to be looked upon as worse 
than other Stoics, or classed among Atheists. But that this Stoic contended for the eter- 
nity of the world, as well as for the burning up of.other things, Philo intimates in the 
treatise adverted to by the learned Doctor, p. 947. Bon@d¢ yotyr cai Mocederioc rai 
Navairwge, dvdpec ty roig Zrwixocic éypacty loyucdérec, dre Seddn aro, rac ixwv- 
pwn rai wadtyyeveciag raradixdvrec, xpdc Sewrepoy Cédypa 7d Tij¢ apPapatac 
row Kéopov mayrog nbropédnoay, “ Boethus, Posidonius and Panzetius, philosophers 
well versed in the Stoical system, as if divinely inspired, passing over both destructions 
and renewals, betook themselves to the more divine dogma of the incorruptibility of 
the world.” Philo moreover, p. 952. after the intervening of a few things, quotes the 
reasoning of Boethus, by which he suffered himself to be persuaded that the world is 
eternal. In this reasoning the chief argument, which I cannot omit, is “ If the world 
either commenced, or will be destroyed, something would have been created out of 
nothing,” which none of the Stoics believed. Ei yewyynric cai gOapri¢ 6 xoopog, tc 
Tov fa bores re yevnoeras’ Swep Kai roig Xrwixoic dromwraroy svat Joxei. 
Dr. worth had read the demonstration of Boethus itself, he would have entertained 
a more favourable opinion of the philosopher, nor would he have permitted himself to 
regard him as an Atheist. For he commends in very high terms the providence of 
God, and even contends for the eternity of the world on this ground, that should it be 

‘ destroyed, God would cease to exercise his universal control, The language of the 
philosopher is altogether worthy of him; a part of it I subjoin, that the stain of 
Atheism may no longer attach to him. “Ere wpd¢ rovrowe tidy ixwvpwiy rd wavra, 
ré war’ ixsivoy 6 Oed¢ wpakea roy ypdvoy ; ij Td wapadray obi»; Kai piyror’ 
tixérag’ vuvi pity yap ixaora igopg, cal rdvrwy, ola yynowe warnp, imtrporevet, 
wai el det r’ dAnGic elweity, yridyou cal evepyfnrou rodroy hywyet ral mndadiovxel 
ra copravra, “ Besides if all things be destroyed what then becomes of God? Does 
he become altogether nothing? Never! For now he superintends all affairs, exercising 

care over the universe, and in one word directing and guiding all things as a 

pilot or a charioteer.” More of the same kind he there maintains. From the same 

it moreover appears that the sentiment of Boethus which we have already 

quoted from Laertius is correctly expounded, that the world is not an animal, For he 

pretty plainly rejects the opinion of the Stoics, who thought that God was the soul of 

the world. Wéy2 dt rod xéopou card rove dyriofouvrag 4 Skoc. “ According to 

the opinion of our opponents,” therefore not his own opinion, “ God is the eoul of the 

world.” Unless therefore I am greatly deceived, Boethus ought not to be reckoned 
among those who are properly called Atheists. ; 

* Vide Sect. 26. supra, and the notes on that section. 
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notwithstanding, ab initio ejus usque ad exitum, &c., it had 
both a beginning, and will have an end ; and from its beginning to 
its end, all was dispensed by a kind of r law, even its suc- 
cessive conflagrations too, as well as those inundations or deluges, 
which have sometimes happened. Which yet they understood 
after such a manner, as that in these several revolutions and 
successive circuits or periods of worlds, all things should be 
amapaAXaxra, “exactly alike,” to what had been infinitel 

before, and should be again infinitely afterwards. Of whic 

more elsewhere. 

XXXIV. This quadripartite Atheism, which we have now 
represented, is the kingdom of darkness divided, or labouring 
with an intestine seditious war in its own bowels, and thereby 
destroying itself. Insomuch that we might well save ourselves 
the labour of any confutation of Atheism, merely by committing 
these several forms of Atheism together, and dashing them one 
against another, they opposing and contradicting each other, no 
less than they do Theism itself. For first, those two pairs of 
Atheisms, on the one hand the Anaximandrian and Democritic, 
on the other the Stoical and Stratonical, do absolutely destroy 
each other; the former of them supposing the first principle of 
all things to be stupid matter devoid of all manner of life, and 
contending that all life as well as other qualities is generable and 
corruptible, or a mere accidental thing, and looking upon the 
plastic life of nature as a figment or phantastic capricio, a thing 
almost as formidable and altogether as impossible as a Deity; 
the other, on the contrary, founding all upon this principle, that 
there is a life and natural perception essential to matter, in- 
generable and incorruptible, and contending it to be utterly im- 
possible to give any account of the phenomena of the world, 
the original of motion, the orderly frame and disposition of 
things, and the nature of animals, without this fundamental life 
of nature. 

Again, the single Atheisms belonging to each of these several 
pairs quarrel’as much also between themselves. For the De- 
mocritic Atheism explodes the Anaximandrian qualities and 
forma, demonstrating that the natural production of such entities 
out of nothing, and the corruption of them pee into nothing, 
is of the two rather more impossible than a divine creation and 
annihilation. And on the other side, the Anaximandrian 
Atheist plainly discovers, that when the Democritics and 
Atomics have spent all their fury against these qualities and 
forms, and done what they can to solve the phenomena of 
nature without them another way, themselves do, notwith- 
standing, like drunken men reel and stagger back into them, and 
ae unavoidably necessitated at last to take up their sanctuary in 
them. . 
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In like manner, the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists ~ as 
effectually undo and confute each other; the former of them 
prin as the latter, that besides that prodigious absurdity 
of making every atom of senseless matter infallibly wise or om- 
niscient, without any consciousness, there can be no reason at all 
given by the Hylozoists, why the matter of the whole universe 
might not as well conspire and confederate together into one, as 
all the single atoms that compound the body of any animal or 
man ; or why one conscious life might not as well result from 
the totum of the former, as of the latter; by which means the 
whole world would become an animal or God. Again, the 
latter contending, that the Stoical or Cosmo-plastic Atheist can 
pretend no reason, why the whole world might not have one 
sentient and rational, as well as one plastic soul in it, that is, as 
well be an animal as a plant; Moreover, that the sensitive souls 
of brute animals, and the rational souls of men, could never 
possibly emerge out of one single, plastic and vegetative soul in 
the whole universe ; and lastly, that it is altogether as impossible, 
that the whole world ghould have life in it, and yet none of its 
parts have any life oftheir own, as that the whole world should 
be white or black, and yet no part of it have any whiteness or 
blackness at all in it: And therefore that the Stoical Atheists, 
as well as the Stoical Theists, do both alike deny incorporeal 
substance but in words only, whilst they really admit the thing 
itself; because one and the same life, ruling over all the distant 
parts of the corporeal universe, must ae be an incorporeal 
substance, it being all in the whole, and all acting upon every 
part, and yet none of it in any part by itself; for then it would 
be many, and not one. From all which it may be concluded, 
that Atheism is a certain strange kind of monster, with four 
heads, that are all of them perpetually biting, tearing, and de- 
vouring one another. 

Now though these several forms of Atheism do mutually 
destroy each other, and none of them be really considerable or 
formidable in itself, as to any strength of reason which it hath ; 
yet as they are compared together among themselves, so some of 
them may be more considerable than the rest. For first, as the 
qualities and forms of the Anaximandrian Atheist, supposed to 
be really distinct from the substances, are things unintelligible in 
themselves; so he cannot, with any colour or pretence of reason, 
maintain the natural production of them out of nothing, and 
the reduction of them again into nothing, and yet withstand a 
divine creation and annihilation, as an impossibility. Moreover, 
the Anaximandrian Atheism is as it were swallowed up into the 
Democritic, and further improved in it ; this latter carrying on 
the same design, with more seeming artifice, ata plausibility 
of wit, and a more pompous show of something where indeed 
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there is nothing. Upon which account, it hath for many ages 
past beaten the Anaximandrian Atheism in a manner quite off 
the stage, and reigned there alone. So that the Democritic or 
Atomic Atheism seems to be much more considerable of the two, 
than the Anaximandnian or Hylopathian. 

Again, as for the two other forms of Atheism, if there were 
any life at all in manner, as the first and immediate recipient 
of it, then in reason this must needs be supposed to be after the 
same manner in it, that all other corporeal qualities are in bodies, 
so as to be divisible together with it, and some of it be in every 

rt of the matter ; which is according to the h esis of the 
Hylozoiste. Whereas on the contrary the Stoical Atheists sup- 
posing one life only in the whole masse of matter, after such a 
manner, as that none of the parts of it by themselves should 
have any life of their own, do thereby, no less than the Stoical 
Theists, make this life of theirs to be no corporeal quality or 
form, but an incorporeal substance; which is to contradict their 
own hypothesis. From whence we may conclude, that the 
Cosmo-plastic or Stoical Atheism is, of the,two, less considerable 
than the Hylozoic or Stratonical. 

Wherefore amongst these four forms of Atheism, that have 
been propounded, these two, the atomical or Democritical, and the 
Hylozoic or Stratonical are the chief. The former of which, 
namely the Democritic Atheism, admitting a true notion of 
body, that (according to the doctrine of the firet and most 
ancient Atomists) it is nothing but resisting bulk devoid of all 
manner of life; yet because it takes for granted, that there is no 
other substance in the world besides body, does therefore con- 
clude, that all life and understanding in animals and men is 
generated out of dead and stupid matter, though not as qualities 
and forms (which is the Anaximandrian way) but as resulting 
from the contextures of atoms, or some peculiar composition of 
magnitudes, figures, sites and motions; and consequently that 
they are themselves really nothing else but local motion and 
mechanism ; which is a thing that some time since was very 
pertinently and judiciously both observed and perstringed by 
the learned author of the Exercitatio Epistolica, now a reverend 
bishop.’ But the latter, namely the Hylozoic, though truly 
acknowledging on the contrary, that life, cogitation and under- 


® Dr. Seth Ward, Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford ; 
and successively Bishop of Exeter and Salisbury. In a work entitled In Thome 
Hobbii Philosophiam Exercitatio Epistolica ad amplissimum eruditissimumque 
Virum D. Johannem Wilkinsium, S.T.D. Collegii Wadhamensis Gardianum. Cui 
subjicitur Appendicula ad calumnins, ab eodem Hobbio in sex documentis nuperrime in 
auctorem ae eee responsoria, 1656, 8vo. In sect. 4. chap. 8. p. 225. of this book, 
the talent and cloquence of which are considerable, the author labours to show that 
sense, imagination, skill und sagacity, both in men and in beasts, according to Hobbes 
are nothing more -than local motion with reaction, which opinion he refutes. 
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standing are entities really distinct from local motion and 
mechanism, and that therefore they cannot be generated out of 
dead and stupid matter, but must needs be somewhere in the 
world, originally, essentially, and fundamentally; yet because 
they take it also for ound: that there is no other substance 
besides matter, do thereupon adulterate the notion of matter 
or body, blending and confounding it with life, as making them 
but two inadequate conceptions of substance, and concluding 
that all matter and substance, as such, hath life and perception 
or understanding, natural and inconscious, essentially belonging 
to it; and that sense and conscious reason or understanding 
in animals arises only from the accidental modification of this 
fundamental life of matter by organization. 

We conclude therefore, that if these two atheistic hypotheses, 
which are found to be the most considerable, be once confuted, 
the reality of all Atheism will be ipso facto confuted; there 
being indeed nothing more requisite to a thorough confutation of 
atheism than the proving of these two things; first, that life and 
understanding are not essential to matter as such; and secondly, 
that they can never possibly rise out of any mixture or modifica- 
tion of dead and stupid matter whatsoever. The reason of 
which assertion is, because all Atheists, as was before observed, 
are mere Corporealists, of which there can be but these two 
sorts; either such as make life to be essential to matter. and 
therefore to be ingenerable and incorruptible: or else such as 
suppose life and every thing besides tAn azoroc, the bare sub- 
stance of matter, or extended bulk, to be merely accidental, 
generable or corruptible, as rising out of some mixture or modi- 
fication of it. And as the proving of those two things will over- 
throw all Atheism, so it will likewise lay a clear foundation, for 
the demonstrating of a Deity distinct from the corporeal world. 

XXX Now that life and perception, or understanding, 
should be essential to matter as such, or that all senseless 
matter should be perfectly and infallibly wise (though without 
consciousness) as to all its own congruities and capabilities, 
which is the doctrine of the Hylozoists ; this, I say, is an hypo- 
thesis so prodigiously paradoxical, and so sy degoed wild, as 
that very few men ever could have atheistic faith enough to 
swallow it down and digest it. Wherefore this Hylozoist 
Atheism hath been very obscure ever since its first emersion, 
and hath found so few fautors and abettors, that it hath looked 
like a forlorn and deserted thing. Neither indeed are there any 
public monuments at all extant, in which it is avowedly main- 
tained, stated, and reduced into any system. Insomuch that we . 
should not have taken any notice of it at this time, as a pe - 
ticular form of Atheism, nor have conjured it up out of its 
grave, had we not understood that Strato’s ghost'-had began to 
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walk of late; and that among some well-wishers to Atheism, 
despairing in a manner of the atomic form, this Hylozoic 
hypothesis began already to be looked upon as the rising sun of 
Atheism,—— Et tanquam . spes altera Trojx, it seeming 
to smile upon them, and flatter them at a distance, with some 
fairer hopes of supporting that ruinous and desperate cause. 

Whereas on the contrary, that other atomic atheism, as it 
insists upon a true notion of body, that it is nothing but resisting 
bulk ; by which means we, joining issue thereupon, shall be fairly 
conducted on to a clear decision of this present controversy, as 
likewise to the disentangling of many other points of philosophy ; 
go it is that which hath filled the world with the noise of it, for 
two thousand years past ; that concerning which several volumes 
have been formerly written, in which it hath been stated and 
brought into a kind of system; and which hath of late ob- 
tained a resurrection amongst us, together with the atomic phy- 
siology, and been recommended to the world anew, under a 
specious show of wit and profound philosophy. 

Wherefore, as we could not here insist upon both these 
forms of Atheism together, because that would have been 
to confound the language of Atheists, and to have made them, 
like the Cadmean offspring, to do immediate execution upon 
themselves; so we were in all reason obliged to make our 
first and principal assault upon the atomic atheism, as being 
the only considerable, upon this account, because it is that 
alone which yublicly sontronts the world, and like that proud 
accreted Philistine, openly defies the hosts of the 
living God; intending nevertheless in the close of this whole 
discourse, (that is, the last book) where we are to deter- 
mine the right intellectual system of the universe, and to 
assert an incorporeal Deity, to demonstrate, that life, cogitation 
and understanding do not essentially belong to matter, and all 
substance as such, but are the peculiar attributes and charac- 
teristics of substance incorporeal. 

XXXVI. However, since we have now started these several 
forms of Atheism, we shall not in the mean time neglect any of 
them neither. For in the answer to the second atheistic 
ground, we shall confute them all together at once, as erent 
in this one fundamental principle: That the original of al 
things in the universe is senseless matter, or matter devoid of 
all animality or conscious life. In the reply to the fourth 
atheistic argumentation, we shall briefly hint the grounds of 
reason, from which incorporeal substance is demonstrated. In 
_the examination of the fifth, we shall confute the Anaximandrian 
Atheism there propounded, which is, as it were, the first scio- 
graphy and rude delineation of Atheism. And in the confuta- 
tion of he sixth, we shall show, how the ancient atomic atheists 
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did preventively overthrow the foundation of Hylozoism. Be- 
sides all which, in order to a fuller and more thorough con- 
futation, both of the Cosmo-plastic and Hylozoic Atheisms, we 
shall in this very place take occasion to insist largely upon the 
plastic life of nature, giving in the first place, a true account of 
it; and then afterwards showing, how grossly it is misunder- 
stood, and the pretence of it abused by the asserters of both 
these Atheistic hypotheses. The heads of which larger digres- 
sion, because they could not be so conveniently inserted in the 
contents of the chapter, shall be represented to the reader's 
view at the end of it. 

XXXVII. For we think fit here to observe, that neither the 
Cosmo-plastic or Stoical, nor the Hylozoic or Stratonical 
Atheists are therefore condenined by us, because they suppose 
such a thing as a plastic nature, or life distinct from the animal ; 
albeit this be not only exploded, as an absolute non-entity, by 
the Atomic Atheists, who might possibly be afraid of it, as that 
which approached too near to a Deity, or else would hazard the 
introducing of it; but also utterly discarded by some professed 
Theists of later times,6 who might notwithstanding have an un- 
discerned tang of the mechanic Atheism, hanging about them, 
in that their so confident rejecting of all final and intending 
causality in nature, and admitting of no other causes of things, 
as philosophical, save the material and mechanical only; this 
being ly to banish all mental, and consequently divine 
causality, quite out of the world; and to make the whole 
world to be nothing else but a mere heap of dust, fortuitously 

itated, or a ical cadaverous thing, that hath no signatures 
of mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom at all upon it; 
nor indeed any other vitality acting in it, than only the produc- 
‘tion of a certain quantity of local motion, and the conversation 
of it according to some general laws; which things the Demo- 
critic Atheists take for granted, would be all as they are, though 
there were no God. And thus Aristotle’ describes this kind of 
philosophy, that it made the whole world to consist, i owuarwy 
pévoy, xat povddwy rakw piv exdurwy, apiywy o& raumav, “ of 
nothing but bodies and monads,” that is, atoms or small particles 


® Besides Hobbes, Descartes and his followers are here intended. But it is also 
well-known that some of the followers of Descartes did not in this matter adopt the 
views of their master, and others spared no pains to interpret his opinions somewhat 
more agreeably. Vid. Descartes in Princip. Philos, P. 1. sect. 36. p. 87. and P. 3. 
sect, 2. p. 50. &e. 

7 De Ceel. lib. 2. cap. 12. p. 656. tom. 1. opp. The learned Doctor, when he wrote 
this sentence, seems to have been thinking of something else. For Aristotle in this 
pasange speaks concerning himself, not respecting Democritus or his followers. After 
saying that he might have usefully examined and discussed many things concerning 
planets and constellations, he adds that he would consider the stars only as bodies. 
Aytic, og xepi owparwy pévov abrév cai povadwy, rakiy pir ixdvrey, dpixwy 
Gt wapray, Ccavoot peda. 
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of matter “only ranged and disposed together into such an 
order, but altogether dead and inanimate.” 

2. For unless there be such a thing admitted as a plastic 
nature, that acts vexa rov, for the sake of something, and in 
order to ends, regularly, artificially, and methodically, it seems, 
that one or other of these two things must be concluded ; that 
either in the efformation and organization of the bodies of 
animals, as well as the other phenomena, every thing comes to 
pass fortuitously, and happens to be as it is, without the guidance 
and direction of any mind or understanding ; or else, fot God 
himself doth all immediately, and, as it were with his own 
hands, form the body of every gnat and fly, insect and mite, 
as of other animals in generations, all whose members have so 
much of contrivance in them, that Galen professed he could 
never enough admire that artifice, which was in the leg of a fly 
(and yet he would have admired the wisdom of nature more, 
had he been but acquainted with the use of microscopes): I say, 
upon supposition of no ic nature, one or other of these two 
things must be concluded ;° because it is not conceived by any, 


® But I apprehend there are many who will maintain that it is not necessary for 
those who deny a plastic nature to adopt either of these opinions. I. They who adopt 
the philosophy of Descartes will complain that injustice is done to them, and will 
affirm that they do not attribute the production of all things to the fortuitous agitation 
of matter. And those who contend that God has joined fixed Jaws of motion with’ 
matter, and that he preserves these laws; and who moreover affirm that from theec 
fixed and maintained laws of motion the production of the universe has been effected; 
these, I say, so far from referring all things to accident and the fortuitous motion of 
matter, seem in the judgment of some to attribute too much to fate and necessity. If 
I am not mistaken, the opinion of Descartes lies somewhere between thst of those 
who attribute the origin of things to matter and motion, and that of those who regard 
all thinge as proceeding from God. For he maintained that matter was bound by 
fixed laws of motion ; nevertheless, that God governs and directs the motions of 
matter. Vid. Nich. Malebranche Eclaircissement sur 1° Optique, sect. 39. p. 602. 
towards the end of the book De Inquirenda Veritate, and many other writers of the 
same class. II. We know also that many philosophers affirm that bodies frame for 
themselves a soul; some of whom think that the animated principle or soul lies con- 
cealed in every seed, others that the soul is introduced into the seed extrinsically and by 
God. See, out of many, Dan. Sennertus De Generatione Viventium, tom. 1. cap. !. 
. 123. and William Harvey De Generatione Animal. Exercit. 49. p. 271. In fact, 
Dr. Cudworth himself does not seem to be far off from the former of these views, since, 
though in this chapter he often speaks as if nature were a sort of plastic thing, uni- ~ 
formly and separately acting, lower down, sect. 22. he does not hesitate to approve of 
the opinion of Aristotle, who thought that nature was partly mind, endowed with reason 
and sense. They who are of this opinion do not attribute the construction of bodies 
either to the motion of matter only, or to God only, yet they are not believers of such 
a plastic power as Dr. Cudworth maintains. III. Nor are there wanting among both 
ancient and modern philosophers those who maintain, that there is in the seed itself a 
plastic or producing power, and that bodies are produced and formed by this power. 
As Nigrisolius, an Italian, of our own times, refuted by Antonio Conti, who fancied I 
know not what—a lumen seminale. Vid. Recueil des Pieces Philosoph. De M. 
Liebnitz, Clark, Newton, tom. 2. p. 337. These, not wisely indeed, since they seem as if 
concealing ignorance under the phraseology they adopt, neither approve of the 
oe which the learned Doctor mentions, nor are in fuvour of his plastic nature. 
1V. The most illustrious philosophers of our own age, and even many of the followers 
of Descartes, regard all bodies as formed at the commencement of the creation with 
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that the things of nature are all thus administered, with such 
exact regularity and constancy every where, merely by the 
wisdom, providence and efficiency of those inferior spirits, 
demons or angels. As also, though it be true, that the works of 
nature are dispensed by a divine law and command, yet this is 
not to be understood in a r sense, as if they were all effected 
by the mere force of a verbal law or outward command, because 
inanimate things are not commendable nor governable by such a 
law. And therefore besides the divine will and pleasure, there 
must needs be some other immediate agent and executioner pro- 
vided,9 for the producing of every effect; since not so much as 
a stone, or other heavy body, could at any time fall downward, 


minds, by God himself, and that therefore no new body is now produced, but only that 
the minute corpuscles, long since created by God, are expanded, evolved, and increased 
to their proper size grudually, and by the aid of the laws of motion. Vid. Malebranche, 
Recherche de la Verité, lib, 2. cap. 7. p. 324. and Eclaircissement sur 1’ Optique, p. 607. 
608. Leibnitz, in the Journal des Scavans, A 1695. p. 449. and many others whom it 
is not necessary here to name. Neither do these philosophers adopt either of the 
alternatives Dr. Cudworth mentions. For they do not attribute every thing to the laws of 
matter, nor do they maintain that God now creates every animal and every man. 
eay nothing of the forma substantiales of the Peripatetics, and of other things of the 
same kind. Iam unwilling, nevertheless, either to oppose the doctrine of plastic 
nature, or to represent the opinions of these philosophers concerning the production of 
bodies as preferable to this doctrine of Dr. Cudworth, whatever may be thought of my 
reference to their opinions. I bring forward both those which I have mentioned, and 
those which I may yet mention, for the sake of illustration, not of contention. For I 
have resolved to adopt, in this place, the opinion of no one on a matter so difficult, but 
to leave all to the judgment of the more sagacious. What, however, I deem neces- 
sary to be known of the notions maintained, and the controversies carried on, in more 
modern times respecting plastic natures, it is my intention to add in the preface. 
® Still that there have been and that there are those who believe this, is beyond all 
controversy. I do not speak of those Platonists and ancient Christians who taught 
that there were presiding spirits sct over each kind of animals by God, concerning 
whom Joh. Bapt. Cotlierius treats, Ad Herme Pastorem, lib. 1. vis. 4. p. 82. t. ]. P.P. 
Apostol. Nor do I mention many others, both of the Jews, Egyptians, and ancient 
ics, who, as appears from Ireneus, Tertullian, and many others, taught that 
this world and all bodies which it contains were formed by certain genii vastly 
inferior to the supreme God. I will only refer to one or two of the more recent 
hilosophers who hold this sentiment. Joh. Bodinus some time ago was of this opinion. 
e says, in Univ. Nature Theatre, lib. 5. p. 631. 632: ‘ Quemadmodum in republica 
bene constituta non minus sunt necessarii carnifices, lictorea, vespillones, quam magis- 
tratus ac judices et curatores: sic in hac republica mundana Deus ipse ad RERUM 
GENERATIONEM, PROCREATIONEM, ac tutelam angelos locis omnibus celestibus, elemen- 
taribus, animantibus, ———-———. principes ac moderatores collocavit,” “ As in a well 
constituted state, there are of necessity executioners, lictors, and those who perform 
yet meaner offices, as well as magistrates, judges, and superintendents, so in this 
mundane system, God himself has appointed for the generation and procreation of 
things, and for their defence, angels over all celestial regions, over the elements, and 
over all living beings —— as princes und governors.” And at the present time the 
reverend the minister of the French church at Baruthin, in a letter to Jac. 
L’Enfant, has propounded this opinion, and attempted to maintain it by some passages 
out of the sacred writings. Vid. Biblioth. German. t. 9. p. 157. 158. It is needless to 
mention more, since the celebrated Bayle also maintains that those of the followers of 
Descartes, who attribute so much to the general laws of motion, betake themselves to 
the doctrine of universal mind and intelligent nature, that they may explain, I know 
not by what law, the forming of bodics. Diction. Histor. et Critique, tom. 1. v. Cainites, 
p. 718. 
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merely by the force of a verbal law, without any other efficient 
cause; but either God himself must immediately impel it, or 
else there must be some other subordinate cause in nature for 
that motion. Wherefore the divine law and command, by which 
the things of nature are administered, must be conceived to be 
the real appointment of some energetic, effectual and operative 
cause for the production of every effect. : 

3. Now to assert the former of these two things, that all the 
effects of nature come to pass by material and mechanical neces- 
sity, or the mere fortuitous motion of matter, without any 
guidance or direction, is a thing no less irrational than it is im- 
pious and atheistical.1 Not only because it is utterly uncon- 
ceivable and impossible, that such infinite regularity and artifi- 
cialness, as is every where throughout the whole world, should 
constantly result out of the fortuitous motion of matter; but 
also because there are many such particular phenomena m nature, 
as do plainly transcend the powers of mechanism, of which there- 
fore no sufficient mechanical reasons can be devised, as the motion 
of respiration in animals: as there are also othcr phenomena, 
that are perfectly cross to the laws of mechanism; as bor example, 
that of the distant poles of the equator and ecliptic, which we 
shall insist upon afterward. Of both which kinds there have 
been other instances proposed by my learned friend Dr. More,’ 
in his Enchiridion Metaphysicum, anid very ingeniously improved 
by him to this very purpose, namely, to evince, that there is 
something in nature besides mechanism, and consequently sub- 
stance incorporeal. 

Moreover, those Theists, who philosophize after this manner, 
by resolving all the corporeal phenomena into fortuitous me- 
chanism, or the necessary and unguided motion of matter, make 
God to be nothing else in the world, but an idle spectator of the 
various results of the fortuitous and necessary motions of bodies; 
and render his wisdom altogether useless and insignificant, as 
being a thing wholly inclosed and shut up within his own breast, 
and not at all acting abroad upon any thing without him. 

Furthermore, all such mechanists as these, whether Theists or 
Atheists, do, according to that judicious censure passed by 
Aristotle long since upon Democritus, but substitute as it were 

sioa EvAivny tékrovog,® “a, carpenter's or artificer’s wooden 
ond: moved by strings and wires, instead of a living hand.” 


1 It will doubtless be denied that any part of this argument, if directed against Des- 
cartes and his followers, pertains to them. They will complain that the opinions of 
their master are not correctly stated. 

2 Compare More's Antidote against Atheism, book 2. p. 37. almost throughout, and 
his Apology for Descartes, p. 115. of his works, 

? De part. An. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 473. t. 2. opp. But the meaning of the sentence in 
Aristotle differs widely from its meaning here. After that philosopher had censured 
those investigators into nature who were solicitous concerning the matter and shape of 
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They made a kind of dead and wooden world, as it were a carved 
statue, that hath nothing neither vital nor magical at all in it. 
Whereas to those, who are considerative, it will plainly appear, 
that there is a mixture of life or plastic nature, together with 
mechanism, which runs through the whole corporeal universe. 
And whereas it is pretended, not only that all corporeal phe- 
nomena may be sufficiently solved mechanically, without any 
final, intending, and directive causality, but also that all other 
reasons of things in nature, besides the material and mechanical, 
are altogether unphilosophical, the same Aristotle‘ ingeniously 
exposes the ridiculousness of this pretence after this manner; 
ing us, that it is just asif a carpenter, joiner, or carver 
should give this account, as the only satisfactory, of any artificial 
fabric or piece of carved imagery, Sr éureadvrog Tov dpyavou Td 
pty KotAov éyivero, 76 8e érlaedov, “ that because the instruments, 
axes and hatchets, planes and chissels happened to fall so and so 
upon the timber, cutting it here and there, that therefore it was 
hollow in one place, and plain in another, and the like; and by 
that means the whole came to be of such a form.” For is it not 
altogether as absurd and ridiculous, for men to undertake’ to give 
an account of the formation and organization of the bodies of 
animals, by mere fortuitous mechanism, without any final or in- 
tending causality, as why there was a heart here,® and brains 
there ; and why the heart had so many and such different valves 
in the entrance and outlet of its ventricles; and why all the 
other organic parts, veins and arteries, nerves and inales, bones 
and cartilages, with the joints and members, were of such a form? 
Because, forsooth, the fluid matter of the seed happened to move 
80 and so in several places, and thereby to cause all those diffe- 
rences, which are also diverse in different animals ; all being the 
necessary result of a certain quantity of motion at first indiffe- 
rently impressed upon the small particles of the matter of this 


things, but were not at all concerned as to their essence or the power inherent in 
them, he adds: Aiay ody adwhi¢ tipnrat cai rdyv abrdy rpéxov, dowxep ay ef 
récrwy Aiyer wepl xespdc Evdivnc, “This therefore is very stupidly said: as if a 
carpenter (answering to the question respecting the cause and nature of any work, that 
he made it with his. own hand) should speak of that wooden hand of his (and 
not acknowledge that some internal power directed that hand.)’”’ Aristotle here 
speaks with bis usual conciseness and obscurity ; on which account I have subjoined 
these explanatory clauses. : 

* De part. An. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 92. Dr. Cudworth shortens this somewhat longer 
passage ; but a little lower down he brings it forward, omitting the words which are 
quoted here. 

* Vide Descartes. Libr. de Homine, et de Formatione Fetus. ; 

® Those who have read the book which Descartes left, De Homine et de Form- 
atione Feet(is, will be at no loss as to whom these words are intended covertly to 
censure. But they who give themselves up entirely to the guidance of Descartes 
cannot deny that their master in this book has but very inadequately met the expect- 
ation of intelligent persons, Vid Malebranche, Recherche de la Verité, lib, 2. cap. 7. 
p. 324. &c, 
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universe turned round in a vortex. But, as the same Aristotle 
adds, no carpenter or artificer is so simple as to give such an 
account as this, and think it satisfactory, but he will rather 
declare, that himself directed the motion of the instruments, 
after such a manner, and in order to such ends: BéAriov 6 récrwv’ 
ov yap ixavoy tora ab’Ty, Td TocoUToy ciwéty, Ste tuweadvTog Tov 
dpyavou, &c. adda didre rv TAnynv droijoaro Toabrny, al rivoc 
fvexa, ip&e Thy airiay, Swe rodvoe f} Totovdiwore Thy popgny 
yévnra,’ “A carpenter would give a better account than so, for 
he would not think it sufficient to say, that the fabric came 
to be of such a form, because the instruments happened to fall 
so and so, but he will tell you that it was because himself made 
such strokes, and that he directed the instruments and determined 
their motion after such a manner, to this end that he might make 
the whole a fabric fit and useful for such purposes.” And this is 
to assion the final cause. And certainly there is scarcely any 
man in his wits,® that will not acknowledge the reason of the 
different valves in the heart from the apparent usefulness of 
them, according to those particular structures of theirs, to be 
more satisfactory, than any which can be brought from mere 
fortuitous mechanism, or the unguided motion of the seminal 


matter. 
4. And as for the latter _ of the ee that every 
thing in nature should be done immediately by God himeelf; 


this, as according to veer apprehension,? it would render divine 
Providence operose, solicitous, and distractious, and thereby 


7 De Part. An. lib. 1. cap. 1. 

® But it ought to be acknowledged that these two things are not so utterly opposed 
that they cannot be believed together. Suppose that with Descartes I attribute 
the whole human frame to mechanical laws, yet if at the same time I allow that God 
makes those laws, there will be nothing to himder my regarding every member of the 
human frame as fitly accommodated and formed with a view to its particular end. 

® But if I know any thing of human nature, I am convinced that any one who 
refers the arrangement and formation of all things to God will find supporters among 
the multitude as easily, or even more easily, than he who philosophizes concerning 
plastic nature or other causes. To most ns this philosophizing is difficult; to 
believe that God creates all things is easy. However this may be, they who think it un- 
worthy of the divine majesty to interfere in every thing, seem to me to act with childish 
inconsistency ; for they rashly attribute to God the anxieties which finite men, occupied 
in their various pursuits, experience, and without consideration they judge that to be 
suitable to the divine Being which is thought befitting and honourable in an earthly 
ruler, But it ought to be borne in mind that the nature of God is infinite, that no 
cares can perplex him, that no multiplicity of occupations, however large, can disturb 
or agitate him ; nor ought it to be vig: wean that those things which are reckoned great 
and splendid among men are for the most part proofs of human weakness and 
defect. Kings and rulers of this world, who employ so many instruments of their will 
what else, I ask, do they declare than this, that they are equal to but few things—the 
is, that they are men of infirm and contracted power? I might add that they who a 
accustomed to obey the nod of great men, and be at the beck of their superiors, 2 
for the moet part ministers but of voluptuousness and sloth. Is it then the part of 
reasonable man, in estimating the glory and majesty of God, to take for his rule the 
things which are but proofs of infirmity and imperfection, sometimes even of vic 
among men, 
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make the belief of it to be entertained with ter difficulty, 
and give advantage to Atheists; so, in the judgment of the 
writer De Mundo, it is not so decorous in respect of God neither, 
that he should atvrovpyév Gwavra, set his own hand, as it were, 
to every work, and immediately do all the meanest and triflingest 
things himself drudgingly, without making use of any inferior 
and subordinate instruments: Etwep dceuvov qv airov Soxciv 
HioEnv avrovoyiv axavra, xat diareAzv & BobrAorro, Kal épiord- 
pevov diontiv, ToAD paddoy axpemic Gv ein ry Oey. SDeuvdrepow 
2 cal xperwdéorepon tiv Sévauv avbrov, dia tov oburavrog Kécpov 
dupxovoay, HAwy re xivetv Kal ceAnvny, &c.! “ If it were not con- 
gous in respect of the state and majesty of Xerxes the great 

ing of Persia, that he should condescend to do all the meanest 
offices himself; much less can this be thought decorous in respect 
of God. But it seems far more august, and becoming of the 
divine majesty, that a certain power and virtue, derived from 
him, and passing through the universe, should move the sun and 
moon, and be the immediate cause of those lower things done 
here upon earth.” 

Moreover, it seems not so ble to reason neither, that 
nature, as a distinct thing from the Deity, should be quite super- 
seded or made to signify nothing, God himself doing all things 
immediately and miraculously; from whence it would follow 
also, that they are all done either forcibly and violently, or elsc 
artificially aah , and none of them by any inward principle of 
their own. 

Lastly, This opinion is further confuted by that slow and 
gradual process, that is in the generations of things, which would 
seem to be but a vain and idle pomp, or a trifling formality, if 
the agent were omnipotent: as also by those ayuapripara, (as 
Aristotle calls them) those errors and bungles, which are com- 
mitted, when the matter is inept and contumacious; which argue 
the agent not to be irresistible, and that nature is such a thing, 
as is not altogether uncapable (as well as human art) of being 
sometimes frustrated and disappointed, by the sr aso of 
matter. Whereas an omnipotent agent, as it could dispatch its 
work in a moment, so it would always do it infallibly and irre- 
sistibly ; no ineptitude or stubbornness of matter ir ever able 
eel such a one, or make him bungle or fumble in any 
thing. 

5 Wherefore since neither all things are produced fortuitously, 
or by the unguided mechanism of matter, nor God himself may 
reasonably be thought to do all things immediately and miracu- 
lously ; it may well be concluded, that there is a plastic nature 


2 Cap. 7. 
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under him, which, as an inferior and subordinate instrument, 
doth drudgingly execute that part of his providence, which 
consists in the regular and orderly motion of matter; yet so as 
that there is also, besides this, a higher providence to be acknow- 
ledged, which, presiding over it, doth often supply the defects of 
it, and sometimes overrule it; forasmuch as thin plastic nature 
cannot act electively, nor with discretion. And by this means 
the wisdom of God will not be shut up nor concluded wholly 
within his own breast, but will display itself abroad, and_ print 
its stamps and signatures every where throughout the world ; so 
that God, as Plato* (after Orpheus) speaks, will be not only the 
beginning and end, but also the middle of all things; they being 
as much to be ascribed to his causality, as if himself had done 
them all immediately, without the concurrent instrumentality of 
any subordinate natural cause. Notwithstanding which, in this 
way it will appear also to human reason, that all things are dis- 
posed and ordered by the Deity, without any solicitous care or 
distractious providence. 

And indeed those mechanic Theists, who rejecting a plastic 
nature affect to concern the Deity as little as is ible in 
mundane affairs, either for fear of debasing, and bringing 
him down to too mean offices, or else of subjecting him to 
solicitous incumberment, and for that cause would have God to 
contribute nothing more to the mundane system and economy, 
than only the first impressing of a certain quantity of motion 
upon the matter, and the after-conserving of it, according to 
some general laws: these men (I say) seem not very well to 
understand themselves in this. Forasmuch as they must of 
necessity either suppose these their laws of motion to execute 
themselves, or else be forced perpetually to concern the Deity in 
the immediate motion of every atom of matter throughout the 
universe, in order to the execution and observation of them. 
The former of which, being a thing plainly absurd and ridiculous, 
and the latter that, which these philosophers themselves are 
extremely abhorrent from, we cannot make any other conclusion 


2 De Legibus, lib. 4. p. 600. opp. I apprehend all will be glad to have the passage 
of Plato, here alluded to, quoted, Oed¢ (Gowep caid wadaiwde Adyoc) dpxny re cal 
redevri)y kai pica Tay dyrwy axdvrwy Exwy, ebOsiav wepaive Kard gvoty weptro- 
pevdpuevoc, “ God (as was anciently said) is the beginning, the end, and the middle of all 
things.” What Plato here calls wadatd¢ Adydc¢, Dr. Cudworth supposes to have been 
taken from Orpheus. And indeed among the verses attributed to Orpheus there are 
sentiments not very dissimilar in Apul. de Mundo, p. m. 25. 


Zed¢ mpwrog yévero, Zedve torarog apyxixipavvoc, 
Zedvo xegparn, Zedvo picoa. 


First of all is Jupiter; he also is the last, 
Jupiter is both beginning and the middle. 
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than this,‘ that they do but unskilfully and unawares establish 
that very thing, which in words they oppose; and that their 
laws of nature concerning motion are y nothing else but a 


* 3% But this is incredible, nor is there any passage from Descartes or his friends, from 
whence may be understood that what they called the laws of motion were ever considered 
by them as animated nature, governing and directing matter; nor is it at all doubtful that 
they always distinguished between those laws and. the divine power which first impressed 
them on matter and which still preserves them in action. Vide Descartes, Ep. 82. tom. 1]. 
p. 237. I am, however, unwilling to be the arbiter of this strife, although I will not deny 
that from the time I first acquired a knowledge of these matters which are beyond the 
common reach, it has always struck me that the followers of Descartes, and the friends 
of plastic nature, are not very far apart from each other. But I will hint at two 
things which, if I am not deceived, will be found of some moment towards under- 
standing the whole controversy. I. Descartes himself was not so far off from the 
doctrine of plastic nature as his adversaries judged. Grant this to him, that God from 
the beginning impressed on matter its general laws; add also, that these laws are the 
guide and rule of all generation and procreation ; he will no longer oppose your assigning 
to matter a sort of producing genius, or nature, or call it by what name you please, 
nor your maintaining that nature forms, according to the direction of such laws, what- 
ever is generated. He concedes, in many places, that the aid of God is necessary that 
these laws in matter may be preserved, and that what is respectively suitable to them may 
be effected. So that he at once acknowledges that there must be some exterior power 
to render these laws efficient in producing whatever it may please God should exist. If 
it be said that God does not apply this exterior power, Descartes will not be opposed, 
nay he will permit it to be maintained that any other nature or power inferior to God 
directs and governs the motions of matter. The reason why he has so obscurely ex- 
pressed this in his writings himself, may be lest he should seem to associate God with 
matter as its life and soul. That I have said nothing of Descartes here but what he 
would consent to, a passage from a letter of his to Dr. Henry More, clearly expressed, 
written not long before his death, and found among his papers, will abundantly show, 
Epp. tom. 1. Ep. 72. p. m. 2387. “ Translatio illa quam motum voco, non est res minoris 
entitatis, quam sit figura; nempe est modus in corpore. Vis autem Movens potest esse 
ipsius Dei, conservantis tantumdem translationis in materia, quantum a primo creationis 
momento in ea it, vel etiam substantie create, ut mentis nostre, vel cujusvis 
alterius rei, cui vim dederit corpus movendi: et quidem illa vis in substantia creata est 
ejus modus, non autem in Deo: quod quia non ita facile ab omnibus potest intelligi, 
nolui de ista re in scriptis meis agere, ne viderer favere eorum sententiz, qui Deum, 
tamquam animam mundi materie unitam, considerant,” * That transference which I 
call motion is a thing of not leas real existence than is figure; for it is a mode of body, 
The movinc POWER may be an attribute either of God, who continually preserves in 
matter that degree of motion which was impressed upon it hy the impulse it received 
at its creation, or else perhaps of some CREATIVE SUBSTANCE, a8 OUr OWn mind, or ANY 
other thing endued with the power of originating motion (here we see the plastic nature 
again). This power, existing in created substance, is a mode of it, but not so in God, 
which because it is not altogether easy of comprehension I have ForsoRNE to treat of 
the matter at all in my writings, lest I should seem to countenance the opinion of those 
who consider God as the pervading Spirit of the material universe.” These things were 
maid by Descartes to Dr. H. More, who, as all who are skilled in these matters know, 
was the great patron of plastic nature, or of what was called the hylarchic principle. 
It is evident, therefore, that they who teach the doctrine of a plastic nature plead most 
justly the support of Descartes. That distinguished philosopher permits that nature 
or a power of this kind should be associated with mechanical laws, so that all pro- 
creation is accomplished according to a settled law and order. Now let it be con- 
sidered what of this controversy yet remains. Ask in the first place, of the advocate 
of a plastic nature, whether he thinks that matter is bound by fixed laws? Whether 
he will grant that his plastic nature, while it frames and forms things, must be bound 
by and obey these laws? Whether he imagines that nature can effect whatever it 
pleases from whatever part of matter? Perbaps he will answer in such manner that 
it may well enough be understood that but little controversy remains between himself 
and what he believes on the one side, and Descartes and of his frien«'s as are wise 
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plastic nature, acting upon the matter of the whole sag aha 
ypiverse, both maintaining the same quantity of motion always 
in it, and also dispensing it (by transferring it out of one body 
into another) according to such laws, fatally impressed upon it. 
Now if there be a plastic nature, that governs the motion of 
matter every where, according to laws, there can be no reason 

iven, why the same might not also extend farther to the regular 

isposal of that matter, in the formation of plants, and animals, 
and other things, in order to that apt coherent frame and har- 


mony of the whole universe. 

6. And as this plastic nature is a thing, which seems to be in 
itself most reasonable, so hath it also had the suffrage of the best 
philosophers in all ages. For first, it is well known that Aris- 
totle concerns himself in nothing more zealously than this, that 
mundane things are not effected merely by the necessary and 


on the other. I determine nothing on this point. Let those determine to whom the 
matter properly belongs. II. The advocates of plastic nature maintain their opinion 
on this account chiefly, that it relieves the Deity of a perpetual and most troublesome 
task, and moreover removes from the eternal and infinitely wise Author of the universe 
all blame on account of those vices and deformities which every where afflict nature. 
They say that they who maintain that God is the immediate cause of all things, 
most unworthily impose on him an endless burden—an incredible multitude of anxious 
concerns; nor do they spare Descartes, inasmuch as he maintained that the laws of 
motion in matter were preserved by God, which they think is as if he maintained that 
God never enjoyed leisure and repose. But these advocates of plastic nature them- 
selves, since they maintain that the Deity is ever watchful lest their nature should occa- 
sion any great calamity ; since they deny that it is endowed with judgment, and with a 
faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong ; since they think that God governs 
his own actions ; since, in one word, they maintain that God corrects and amends what 
perhaps nature may do wrong, not to mention other matters ; do they impose less of 
care and less of trouble on God than those against whom they contend? That master 
certainly has enough to do who must continually take care that the servants whom he 
employs, unskilful and void of reason, do not err; who must preside over all the 
actions of his agents, and who must apply the fitting remedy to all the defects and 
mischiefs they occasion. And there will be, I no ways doubt, those who think it much 
more suitable and simple to regard God as effecting all things himself, than to associate 
with him a nature, neither wise nor powerful, but exceedingly ignorant, and whose acts 
he must perpetually direct; especially if they bear in mind that God is infinitely 
powerful, to whom therefore no confusion or adjustment of matter can create anxiety, 
any more than is occasioned by creating out of nothing. Is that master the happier 
man who possesses the power of conducting his own affairs, and who employs the aid of no 
servant, or he who must avail himeelf of the aid of servants of little care and prudence, 
the mischiefs of whose unskilfulness and rashness are always to be guarded against ? 
Why, moreover, they should smile at the God of Descartes preserving the laws of motion 
I cannot find out. For what difference can there be between a Deity always watchful 
lest plastic nature should do mischief, and always correcting its errors, and a Deity 
watching over and preserving the laws of motion in matter? As to what pertains to 
the deformities and defects, if such words may be permitted, which are every where beheld 
in the universe, though plastic nature be associated with God, many will maintain that 
this does not lessen the difficulty. For if God always observes what nature does, if he 

verns its actions, if he takes care that it tranagresses no law, if he corrects its mistakes, 
1s not he after all the final cause of all things? Is not the master who never trusts a 
servant out of his sight, and who directs all his labours, the author of the faults into 
which that servant falls. I do not say these things as approving of the sentiment of 
Descartes, or of any other; I state freely what has occurred to me, that readers may 
the more easily judge concerning the whole of this dissertation of Dr. Cudworth. 
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unguided motion of matter, or by fortuitous mechanism,‘ but by 
such a nature as acts regularly and artificially for ends; yet so 
as that this nature is not the highest principle neither, or the 
supreme Numen, but subordinate to a perfect mind or intellect ; 
he affirming, that vowc alziov xai pbote rouse Tov wavréc, “ that 
Mind, together with nature was the cause of this universe ;” and 
that heaven and earth, plants and animals, were framed by them 
both; that is, by Mind as the principal and directive cause, but 
by nature as a subservient or executive instrument: and else- 
where joining in like manner God and nature both ther, as 
when he concludes, “ That God and nature do nothing in vain.” 
Neither was Aristotle the first broacher or inventor of this 
doctrine, Plato before him having plainly asserted the same.® 


4 The first two books of Aristotle’s physics place it beyond all doubt that that phi- 
losopher said a great deal about a géaic or nature whence all things proceeded. He 
maintains that this nature is of two kinds, the one substance, the other form, Physic. 
lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 464. and cap. 2. 465.tom. 1. opp. His form rather than his substance 
is nature, since it is the efficient and active agent, yet he does not deny that this form acts 
according to a certain end, lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 475. But this nature of Aristotle, of which 
perhaps he did not himself form an entirely accurate notion, is a very different thing 
from the plastic nature of Dr. Cudworth, which in some way is a partaker of reason, and 
is governed by the will of God But Aristotle deprives his nature, whatever it is, of all 
sense, and binds it to material necessity, Physic. lib, 2. cap. 11. p. 478. Moreover, it is 
well known that he entirely removes Deity from the government of mundane affairs. I 
suspect that this form or nature of Aristotle does not greatly differ from that Seppzérne 
yvyix7}, or animal warmth, springing, I suppose, from the sun and stars, which he else- 
where pronounces present in all things, as the cause of universal generation, De Generat. 
Animal. lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 664. whence he has this dogma, that all things are full of soul, 
we rpdroy rivad wavra Wuxi elvat rANpn. But what will become of those two pas- 
sages by which Dr. Cudworth endeavoured to prove that Aristotle sought to associate God 
with nature? I will briefly answer this question. As to the first, I affirm confidently 
that it is not to be found in Aristotle. The memory and prepossessions of the excel- 
lent author somewhat misled him. There is no passage in Aristotle like this, unless my 
eyes deceive me, except the following : Aéyovrac, ra piv Gwa cai rd gurd and royne 
pnre elvas pare yiyverSat, ddd’ Hrou OY TIN, 7) NOYN, 4 re rowvroy Erepow elvac 
ro “AITION, “ There are those that think that animals and plants are not fortuitously 
aera but that the cause of them is either nature or mind, or something else of that 

ind,” Physic. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 470. But in this passage Aristotle states not 
his own opinion, but that of others, and he does not associate, but plainly disjoins mind 
and nature. The other dogma, that God and nature do nothing in vain, is to be found 
-both in Aristotle and in other ancient authors, But it inculcates no more than that not 
God only, but nature also, acts with fixed design; it does not: subject nature to the 
control of God, nor affirm that it performs its operations by his aid, 

® Here again I am compelled to complain not of the sagacity of the learned author, 
but of the too strong affection with which he regarded the opinions he had imbibed. 
I could show, did space permit, from De Legibus, lib. 12. from the Symposium, and 
from other worke of Plato, that that philosopher attributed the production and pro- 
creation of all things to a soul diffused through the universe. I readily concede that 
Plato's soul of the universe is very similar to the plastic procreating nature of which the 
learned author here treate. Hear the testimony of Apuleius respecting the doctrine of 
Plato, p. 32. “ Sed illam celestem animam, fontem animarum omnium, optimam et 
sapientissimam, VIRTUTEM ESSK GENITRICEM, SUBSERVIRE etiam FaBRICATORI Deo et 
presto ad omnia inventa ejus.” “ But that celestial soul, the fountain and source of 
all souls, the best and the wisest, the plastic energy, obeys the will of the great 
Creator, God, and promptly performs his bidding.” Add that also of oe a.nat. 

Q 
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For in a passage already cited, he affirms, that “ Nature together 
with reason, and according to it, orders all things;” thereby 
making nature, as a distinct thing from Deity, to be a subor- 
dinate cause under the reason and wisdom of it. And elsewhere 
he resolves, that there are tugoovoc picewe airlat, ale Umnoerot- 
aac é Sed¢ yonrat, “certain causes of a wise and artificial nature, 
which the Deity uses as subservient to itself;” as also, that there 
are Evvalria, ol¢ Evvepyoic Sede xpirat, “ con-causes, which God 
makes use of, as sabordinataly co-operative with himself.” 
Moreover, before Plato, Empedocles philosophized also in the 
same manner, when supposing two worlds, the one archetypal, the 
other ectypal, he made giAfa and vetkoc, “friendship” and 
“ discord,” to be the apyx Speacriptoc, the “ active principle” and 
‘immediate operator” in this lower world ; he not understanding 
thereby, as Plutarch® and some others have conceited, two sub- 
stantial principles in the world, the one of good, the other 


unskilful interpreter of the Timeus, Comm. in Tim. sect. 53. p. 299. ‘* Hac est illa 
rationabilis anima mundi, que gemina juxta meliorem naturam veneratione tutelam 
prebet inferioribus, divinis dispositionibus obeequens, providentiam nativis impertiens, 
weternorum similitudine propter cognationem beata.” “This is that rational soul 
of the world, which, from reverence to the superior nature, protects the inferior, caring 
for things produced in obedience to divine commands, happy in its harmony with and 
likeness to the eternal gods.” But the excellent author, since, as will afterwards appear, 
he was anxious to compare Plato’s trinity with that which Christians profess, judged it 
ight to free this soul of the world from the office and duty of producing. For the 
oly Spirit and this soul of the world would be too unlike each other if to this soul the 
whole business of procreating and producing be referred, though, as I shall elsewhere 
show, many of the ancient fathers were not so cautious, nor did they distinguish 
between the Holy Spirit and this producing soul of the world. Besides this soul of 
the world therefore, another procreating nature was devised, to which the author is 
desirous of maintaining that Plato attributed the whole power of production. In which 
matter he followed the modern Platonists, who, as all who are acquainted with these 
matters know, added to the three principles of Plato, a fourth, or nature, Vide Proclus 
in Timzum Platonis, 1050. This subject will be treated of more fully below. It is 
enough to have intimated here that the passages which the author quotes are not favour- 
able to the plastic nature for which he pleads. For the first, let any one who can, find it 
in Plato; I am almost certain that the attempt will be vain. See what we have intimated 
above, cap. 3. sec. 8. The two remaining passages, after having sought for them a lon, 
time and with great care, I at length met with in a part where I least expected to fin 
them. But they neither are as quoted in the text, nor do they treat concerning plastic 
or procreating nature, but refer to the senses of man, which Plato says wait upon theactsof 
God, the Creator : Tavr’ ody rdvr’ fort rev Evvatriwy, ole Orde UeNpEerovar ypHrat, 
ry rov dpicrov card rd duvardy wkay dwroreday SotdaZera: 0d Uwd rey wrAsioTey 
ob Evvairca, GX’ aire elvat rdy xdvrwy, “ But all these (human senses) are of that 
class which assist the causes of things, which God uses as his servants in renlixing as far 
as possible the idea of the supremely excellent. Most, however, think that these are 
not joint, but sole causes.” A little further down he says: Td» de vov cai imiornpac 
ipacrny dvdycn rac rijc ¢povog gicewe alriag xperac peradiwwray, “ He, 
who professes himself an admirer of intelligence and wisdom, must investigate 
the first causes of an intelligent and wise nature,” Plato in Timazo, sect. 36. p. 256. 
I observe the mention of an intelligent nature in this latter passage, but I do not 
understand it to be separate from the soul. 
* De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. tom. 2. opp. The venerable professor Wolf, in 


Manichewism. ante Manicheum, sect. 30. p. 120. mentions others of the ancients who 
were of this opinion, 
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of evil, but only a plastic nature, as Aristotle in sundry 
places intimates:? which he called by that name, partly 
because he apprehended that the result and upshot of nature in 


7 Neither Aristotle, nor any other of the ancienta, have any where said that the friend- 
ship and discord of Empedocles is the one plastic nature, so denominated by Empe- 
docles from the double office it performs of separating and conjoining. I am aware 
that some regard ¢cA\ia and yeixcoc, as efficient natures and causes, nor do I forget that 
Clemens Alexan. Exhort. ad Gentes, cap. 5. p. 55. 56. represents Empedocles as adding 
these two principles to the number of the But there was never a single writer, 80 
far as I know, who ever suppused these two things to be the one nature which 
produces and again dissolves all bodies. Nor does the doctrine of Empedocles 
allow of any one’s thinking so: he, I am convinced, in the same manner as Epicurus 
did, ascribed the production and formation of the first living substances to the fortuitous 
motions of matter. Read Aristotel. Physicor. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 475. tom. 1. opp. 
But to return to Aristotle, he no where treats more fully of the friendship and discord of 
Empedocles than in lib. 1. rian, cap. 4. p. 267. in this passage, then, he first says 
it maybe seen, that these two things are the causes, the one of good, the other of evil; 
but he acknowledges that this was not an opinion of Empedocies. He afterwards 
returns to the subject, and affirms that these two principles are not sufficient to explain 
the natures of things: Our’ iy rovroig eipioxer rd dpodoyobpevow roddAaxoU yoy 
avrg 1) piv pria Crarpive, rd de veixog ovyKpive: bray piy ydp ele rd ororysia 
&tornrat ro way Ud row veixoug, rére yap vp ele by cvyxpiverat, Kal rwY E\Awy 
croyxtiwy txacroy’ bray Ob wavra bxd rig prriiag ovywoty cic rd tv, dvayxaioy 
i icaorov ra pépea SeaxpiverSa: wade», “ But in these things will not be found what 
the philosopher desires should follow from them ; forin many places his friendship disjoins, 
his discord unites. When by discord the universe is dissolved into its elements, then 
fire is united and every one also of the other elements. And when all things by friend- 
ship are united, the particles of each are of necessity again separated.” I have 
no mind to explain the force and meaning of this passage, which I think is not 
very abstruse, but for the present I gather from it that Aristotle neither reckoned the 
friendship and discord of Empedocles to be one and the same thing, nor did he take 
them as Cudworth supposed for a nature operating in a certain way, and according to 
assigned laws. Aristotle was of opinion, as he openly acknowledges in what follows, 
that these two principles were a moving power concealed m matter. I, for my own 
part, have often wondered how, what Empedocles meant by these two words, could 
seem so obscure and almost inexplicable to learned men. That philosopher intended 
by them what had long been known and maintained by many, but he invested it with 
new names, and explained it with greater licence, as poets are wont to explain things, 
so that many have been induced to fancy that he devised something new and remote 
from the opinions of all others, and that he joined two natures to the four principles of 
things which existed independently, and were endued with efficient power, whereas 
he was at the farthest possible distance from this. They who write in poetic strains 
are accustomed to speak of affections and properties, as though they were persons and 
natures independently existing. EEmpedocles, who committed his doctrines to poetic 
numbers, did the same thing. rooms the opinions of the ancients, he nevertheless 
adorned an old and obsolete doctrine with new names, and moreover, he wrote as if he 
thought that mind and purpose were present to this erage and discord. More 
clearly to explain this point, 1. Empedocles was of that class who regarded matter as 
endowed by nature with qualities, or who taught the (opinions we have referred to in 
chap. 1. sec. 13.14. But of qualities, as all know, some are opposed to others, as moist 
to dry, cold to hot, sweet to bitter. 2. He fancied a rude and unformed mass of 
matter, or to use the name employed by the ancients, a chaos, in which all these op- 
posing and contrary qualities had from eternity been mingled together : 


Congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina reruv). 


Ovid. Metamorph. lib. 1. v. 5. 3. From these contrary qualities, mingled in this 
manner, it could not but happen that fierce contention and tremendous strife should 
arise ; 


* 
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all generations and corruptions amounted to nothing more than 
mixtures and separations, or concretion and secretion of pre- 
existent things; and partly because this plastic nature is that 
which doth reconcile the contrarieties ahd enmities of particular 
things, and bring them into one general harmony in the whole. 
Which latter is a notion that Plotinus, describing this very 
seminary reason or plastic nature of the world, (though taking it 
in something a larger sense than we do in this place) doth inge- 
niously pursue after this manner: ’AwriBetc d2 adAAhAord ra pépn, 
cai momoac évdea, ToAguov kai wayne oboracty cal yéveow sipya- 
caro’ Kai oUrwe éorty ele rac, ei un tv ein’ yevduevov yap tauty 
TOig pépeot WOAEMLOY, OUTwE Ev éoTL kal PiAoV, HoreEp av ei Spapyaroc 
Adyoe ele, 6 rov Spduaroc, Exwy év adry modAac paxac’ TO piv 
ovy dpapa ta peuaynpéva olov tic play appovlay aya cbppwvor. 
"Qe re padXov ay rig T) appovla TO tx paxoutvwy tixacee,® 
‘‘ The seminary reason or plastic nature of the universe, opposing 
the parts to one another, and making them severally sndigeat 





- produces by that means war and contention. And therefore, 


though it be one, yet notwithstanding it consists of different and 
contrary things. For there being hostility in its parts, it is 
nevertheless friendly and agreeable in the whole; after the same 
manner as in a dramatic poem, clashings and contentions are 
reconciled into one harmony. And thereoie, the seminary and 
plastic nature of the world may fitly be resembled to the har- 
mony of disagreeing things.” Which Plotinic doctrine may 
well pass for a commentary upon Empedocles, accordingly as 
Simplicius briefly represents his sense: ’EymredoxAnc dbo xdéapouc 


Obstabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 

Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 

Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 
Here we have that which Empedocles called yveteog and discord. Beausobre, in his 
Hist. de Manich. p. 32, 38, explains the matter very differently. 4. But after long 
strife and fierce contentions, cognate qualities, or those particles of matter which were 
of the same kind, cobered and came together; whether by a divine power, or by any 
natural instinct I do not now inquire. The dry and fiery particles were formed into 
one mass, in like manner the watery particles, the terrestrial and the ethereal. Thus, 
from this unformed chaos four principles of things emerged. Here we have the ¢sAla 
and friendship of Empedocles : 

Natura 
Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 
The same discord and friendship remain up to this time in the universe, and according 
to the opinion of Empedocles are the efficient causes of whatever befals matter; but in 
what manner I have no opportunity of explaining at length in this place. But there is 
a time when this strife will cease. After innumerable contentions, one thing only will 
obtain dominion ; discord being removed, friendship will prevail, and all contrary qualities 
and diverse principles will return to fire alone. Clemens Alexan. Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 14. 
p- 711. It is not, therefore, the doctrine which Empedocles taught, but the phrase- 
ology he employed, which has perplexed learned men, and occasioned so many con- 
tentions among both ancients and moderns concerning his meaning. As to the quota- 
tions from Simplicius and Plotinus, which Dr. Cudworth brings forward, they do not in 
any way contribute to his object. “ 
En. 3. lib. 2. sec. 16. p. 267. opp. 
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cuviatnat, rov piv nywpuévoy Kal vonroy, Tov dz spel was Kae 
aloSnrov Kal tv rovry Kdopy thy Eywoww dod Kal THy dtaxproty,9 
“‘Empedocles makes two worlds, the one united and intelligible, 
the other divided and sensible; and in this lower sensible world, 
he takes notice both of unity and discord.” 

It was before observed, that Heraclitus likewise did assert a 
regular and artificial nature as the fate of things in this lower 
world; for his “reason passing through the substance of all 
things, or ethereal body, which was the seed of the generation of 
the universe,” was nothing but that spermatic or plastic nature 
which we now speak of. d, whereas there is an odd passage of 
this philosopher’s recorded:1 Kédapov révéde ovre rig Seay ovr’ 
avOpwrwy trolnoe, “* That neither any God nor man made this 
world,” which as it is justly derided by Plutarch for its simplicity, 
so it looks very atheistically at first sight; yet because Herac- 
litus has not been accounted an Atheist, we therefore conceive 
the meaning of it to have been this, that the world was not 


‘made by any whatsoever after such a manner as an artificer 


‘ 


makes a house, by machines and engines, acting from without 
upon the matter, cumbersomely and maolinunoualy; but by a certain 
inward plastic nature of its own. 

And as Hippocrates? followed Heraclitus in this, (as was before 
declared,) so did Zeno and the Stoics also; they supposing, be- 
sides an intellectual nature as the supreme architect and master- 
builder of the world, another plastic nature as the immediate 
workman and operator: which plastic nature hath been already 
described, in the words of Balbus, as a thing which acts not 
fortuitously, but regularly, orderly and artificially. And Laer- 
tius tells us,? it was defined by Zeno himeelf after this manner: 


° In Arist. de Cel. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 71. Edit. Greece. Venet. 1526. fol. 

1 Apud Plutarch. de Anime Procreat. ex Timeo, tom. 2. opp. p. 1014, et 
apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 14. p. 711. Concerning Herac- 
litus what seemed necessary has been already said, in chap. 3. sect. 28. Few, 
I apprehend, will approve of Dr. Cudworth’s interpretation of the passage quoted, 
nor would he himself have approved of it, had he read not Plutarch only, 
but Clemens also. From this, further, it is evident that Heraclitus thought 
there were two worlds; one eternal, the other mutable. His eternal world 
was the first matter of the world which he thought was fire. From this a world 
was produced liable to corruption, this is the system fof things which we behold 
brought together and generated out of that eternal matter. Moreover, respecting that 
eternal world, what his words, as quoted by Clemens teach, ought to be taken as his 
doctrine. Wherefore, from this you will gather nothing except that Heraclitus, just as 
other ancient philosophers, believed the eternity of matter, and thought that chaos, 
whence all things sprung, had not been created. So that, had not other things been 
had recourse to, this opinion among just judges would not suffice to rank Heraclitus 
among Atheists. This has not escaped the observation of that ingenious patron of 
Heraclitus, Godof. Olearius, in Diss. Prima de Rerum Omnium Genes. ex Mento 
Heracliti, sect. 13. p. 852. in Stanley’s Hist. Philosoph. vol. 1. ; 

2 Concerning the nature which Hippocrates maintained, enough has been said in 
chap. 3. sec. 8, nor will 1 here repeat what I have said respecting the Stoies and Zeno 
in chap. 3. sec. 28. 

3 In Vita Zen. lib. 7. segm. 148. p. 459. 
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"Eare 52 pboic Etc 2& atric xevouutvn ward oweppatixovc Adyouc, 
aroreXovad re xai avvéyovca ra 2E abrig tv wptoptvore ypdvac, 
kai ro.avra Spwoa ag’ olwy amexo{Sn, ‘ Nature is a_ habit 
moved from itself according to spermatic reasons or seminal 
principles, perfecting and containing those several things, which 
in determinate times are produced from it, and acting agreeably 
to that from which it was secreted.” 

Lastly, as the latter Platonists and Peripatetics have unani- 
mously followed their masters herein, whose vegetative soul 
also is no other than a plastic nature ; so the Chymists and Para- 
celsians insist much upon the same thing, and seem rather to 
have carried the notion on further, in the bodies of animals, 
where they call it by a new name of their own, the Archeus, 

Moreover, we cannot but observe here, that, as amongst the 
ancients they were generally condemned for downright Atheists, 
who acknowledged no other principle besides body or matter, 
necessarily and fortuitously, moved, such as Democritus and the 
first Ionics; so even Anaxagoras himeelf, notwithstanding that 
he was a professed Theist, and plainly asserted mind to be a 
principle, yet, because he attributed too much to material 
necessity, admitting neither this plastic nature nor a mundane 
soul, was severely censured, not only by the vulgar, (who unjustly 
taxed him for an Atheist) but also by Plato and Aristotle as a 
kind of spurious and imperfect Theist, and one who had given 
great advantage to atheism. Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, thus 
represents his philosophy: ’Avataydpac re yao pnxavy xpirat 
TW VY, Mpo¢g THY KoopoTotiay, kal Srav arophcy Sa rly’ airiay 2 
avaykne éort, rére EXxee avrov, év S2 roig aAAowe wavra paddAov 
alriarat roy yiwouévwy 7 vovy,* “ Anaxagoras useth mind and 
intellect, that is, God, as a machine in the Cosmopceeia; and 
when he is at a loss to give an account of things by material 
necessity, then, and never but then, does he draw in mind or 
God to help him out; but otherwise he will rather assign any 
thing else for a cause than mind.” Now, if Aristotle censure 
Anaxagoras in this manner,’ though a professed Theist, because 
he did but seldom make use of a mental cause for the solving of 
the phenomena of the world, and only then when he was at a 
loss for other material and mechanical causes, (which it seems he 
sometimes confessed himself to be) what would that philosopher 
have thought of those our so confident Mechanists of later 
times, who will never vouchsafe so much as once to be beholden 


* Lib. 1. cap. 4. p, 267. tom. 4. opp. - 

5 In this passage Aristotle does not accuse Anaxagoras of impiety or Atheism, nor 
does he severely and manifestly blame him, but he simply mentions that though he 
maintained some other principle than matter, or a cause of motion distinct from mat- 
ter, yet he seldom makes use of this principle in explaining the operations of nature. 
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to God Almighty for any thing in the economy of the corporeal 
world, after the first impression of motion upon the matter? 
Plato likewise, in his Phzdo,® and elsewhere, condemns this 
Anaxagoras by name for this very thing, that though he acknow- 
ledged mind to be a cause, yet he seldom made use of it for 
solving the phenomena; but in his twelfth De Legibus, he per- 
stringeth him unnamed, as one who, though a professed Theist, 
had notwithstanding given great encouragement to atheism, after 
this manner :? Afyovrec we vouc ein et TNS wavy dea 
Kar ovpavoy, avrol 6 waXty apapravorres Wuxince pboewc, Sri 
mpeafsvrepoy cin awpudtwy, Gravy, we eimiy Emo, avérpebav 
waXty, ra yap 8) wpd Tov Supdtwy wavta avroic tpavn, ta 
kar’ ovpavoy pepdueva, peora eivat AlOwy, nal yiic, cal wo\A@y 
Grwyv apdbxywy cwparwv, scaveudvtwy rac altlag mavrog rov 
kéapou’ Traut hv ra rére tEepyaoutva woddAac adedrnrac, 
“Some of them, who had concluded, that it was mind, that 
ordered all things in the heavens, themselves erring concerning 
the nature of the soul, and not making that older than the body, 
have overturned all again; for heavenly bodies being supposed 
by them to be full of stones, and earth, and other inanimate 


* Page 393. It isso, Plato grievously complains that Anaxagoras even when he had 
maintained that all things were set in order, and adorned by mind, yet afterwards be- 
took himself to natural causes, thus solving all phenomena. Nevertheless he does not 
on that account pronounce Anaxagoras an Atheist. 

7 Page 967. Steph. Dr. Cudworth omits some things in citing this passage, nor does he 
quote the whole sentence of Plato. It is exceedingly probable that Anaxagoras is here 
censured by Plato for having philosophized concerning celestial bodies more freely 
than the multitude, and even Socrates, were prepared to tolerate. Vide Xenophon de 
Reb. Socrat. Memorabil. lib. 4. p. 644. I confess that at first sight it did not seem to 
agree with what Anaxagoras taught, since Plato affirms that they whom he censures 
made mind more recent than body. If we may credit ancient testimonies, Anaxago- 
ras was not so insane as to maintain that reason and mind were produced subsequently 
to bodies, or that they originated in any disposition or modification of matter : such as 
Maintained that opinion are in my judgment in no respect better than Atheists. This 
question is however set at rest if the language employed by Plato be accurately looked 
into. For that philosopher does not say, that those of whom he speaks made mind 
more recent than bodies, but he intimates only that they reasoned as if they believed 
mind to be the more recent AtavonBivrec dé we vewrepoy. So that to me Plato 
only seems to intimate, what elsewhere he has left on record, that Anaxagoras acted 
with no great wisdom, because he endeavoured to overthrow the original causes of things 
from the very condition of matter. Nor did he call to his aid God and mind, except 
when compelled to do so by some great and otherwise inexplicable difficulty. From 
this cause it seems to have happened that many make mind inferior to corporeal things 
and Jeave to Deity almost no hand in constructing the universe. But as to what 
Dr. Cudworth intiwates,in the latter part of the sentence this, if I do not greatly err, is 
uttered less by his reason, than by the indignation he entertained against thoee who at 
that time were accounting for every thing in the universe by mechanical laws. The 
multitude in almost every age, and especially in the age of Plato, have accused of 
atheism all those who were devoted to the more recondite and sublime studies and 
inquiries, but can this be taken as proof that nature itself impels men to this, that all 
shall be taken for Atheists who, in explaining the causes of natural things, are known 
to attribute much to the laws of motion, and to account the accidents of bodies as of 
great weight and importance. Judgments of this kind among the common people in- 
dicate the levity and rashness of men than the instincts of reason and nature, 
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things, (dispensing the causes of the whole universe) they did 
by this means occasion much atheism and impiety. 
Furthermore, the same Plato there tells us, that in those 
times of his, astronomers and eee commonly lay un- 
der the prejudice and suspicion of atheism amongst the vulgar, 
merely for this reason, because they dealt so much in material 
causes ; Oj roAXol dtavoovvrat, rode Ta ro.avra perayetpioapévove, 
aorpovopla re kal taic pera tabrnc avayxalac aAAac réyvace, 
aStove ylyveoSat, Kadewpaxdrag we oldvre yryvdpeva avayxaic 
ra moaypar, add’ ov diavolarcc BovAhcewc ayabwy epi reAov- 
pévwy, “The vulgar think, that ak who addict themselves to 
astronomy and physiology, are made Atheists thereby, they 
seeing as much as is possible, how things come to gc by mate- 
rial necessities, and being thereby disposed to think them not to 
be ordered by mind and will, for the sake of good.” From 
whence we may observe, that, according to the natural appre- 
hensions of men in all ages, they who resolve the phenomena of 


‘ mature into material necessity, allowing of no final nor mental 
. causality, (disposing things in order to ends) have been strongly 


suspected for friends to atheism. 

7. But because some may pretend, that the plastic nature is 
all one with an occult quality, we shall here show, how great 
a difference there is betwixt these two. For he, that asserts 
an occult quality for the cause of any phenomenon, does in- 
deed assign no cause at all of it, but only declare his own igno- 
rance of the cause: but he, that asserts a plastic nature, assigns 
a determinate and proper cause, nay the only intelligible cause, 
of that which is the greatest of all phenomena in the world, 
namely the rd e¥ cal xaAwe, “ the orderly, regular and artificial 
frame” of things in the universe, whereof the mechanic philoso- 
phers, however pretending to solve all phenomena by matter 
and motion, assign no cause at all. Mind and understanding is 
the only cause of orderly regularity ; and he that asserts a plas- 
tic nature, asserts mental causality in the world; but the for- 
tuitous mechanists, who, exploding final causes, will not allow 
mind and understanding to have any influence at all upon the 
frame of things, can never possibly assign any cause of this grand 
phenomenon, unless confusion may be said to be the cause of 
order, and fortune or chance of constant regularity ; and there- 
fore themselves must resolve it into an occult quality. Nor 
indeed does there appear any great reason, why such men 
should assert an infinite mind in the world,® since they do not 


® But the followers of Descartes will stoutly affirm that they do not exclude God 
from all direction in the affairs of the world, since they affirm that he preserves the 
laws of motion. See note at sec. 6. from whence also the reason and propriety of 
what was maintained, sec. 7. appear. 
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allow it to act any where at all, and therefore must needs make 
it to be in vain. 

8. Now, this plastic nature being a thing which is not with- 
out some difficulty in the conception of it, we shall here en- 
deavour to do these two things concerning it; first, to set 
down a right representation thereof; and 4 afterwards to 
show, how extremely the notion of it hath been mistaken, per- 
verted and abused by those Atheists, who would make it to be 
the only God Almighty, or first principle of all things. 

How the plastic nature is in general to beconceived, Aristotle in- 
structs us in these words: Ei évijy iv Tw EbAw 7 vauTnyicn, Suolwe 
ay ry dbo erola,? “If the naupegical art, that is, the art of 
the Arne ht, were in the timber itself operatively and effectu- 
ally, it would there act just as nature doth.” And the case is 
the same for all other arts. If the cecodomical art, which is in 
the mind of the architect, were supposed to be transfused into 
the stones, bricks and mortar, there acting upon them in such a 
manner as to make them come together of themselves, and range 
themselves into the form of a complete edifice, as Amphion was 
said, by his harp, to have made the stones move, and place them- 
selves orderly of their own accord, and so to have built the 
walls of Thebes; or if the musical art were conceived to be im- 
mediately in the instruments and strings, animating them as a 
living soul, and making them to move exactly, according to the 
laws of harmony, without any external impulse: these, and such 
like instances, in Aristotle’s judgment, would be fit iconisms or 
representations of the plastic nature, that being art iteelf acting 
immediately upon the matter as an inward principle in it. To 
which purpose the same philosopher adds, that this thing ment 
be further illustrated by another instance or resemblance,' Ma- 
Atora 2 SHAov, Srav ric iarpeber avTo¢g Eaurdy, TrobTHW yao EomKEV 7 
gbotc, “ Nature may be yet more clearly resembled to the medi- 
cinal art, when it is employed by the physician mm curing him- 
self.” So that the meaning of this philosopher is, that nature is 
to be conceived as art acting not from without and at a distance, 
but immediately upon the thing itself which is formed by it. 
And thus we have the first general conception of the plastic 
nature, that it is art itself, acting immediately on the matter as 
an inward principle. 

9. In the next place, we are to observe, that pa i the plas- 
tic nature be a kind of art, yet there are some considerable pre- 
eminences which it hath above human art: the first whereof is 
this, that whereas human art cannot act upon the matter other- 
wise than from without and at a distance, nor communicate itself 


® Phys. lib. 2. c. 8. p. 447. tom. 1. opp. e . ; 
1 But Dr. Cudworth acknowledges a little lower down, sec. 11. that this comparison 
is not an apt illustration of his plastic nature. 
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to it, but with a t deal of tumult and hurliburly, noise and 
clatter, it usin lands and axes, saws and hammers, and after 
this manner with much ado, by knockings and thrustings, slowly 
introducing its form or idea (as for example of a ship or house) 
into the materials; nature in the mean time is another kind of 
art, which insinuating itself immediately into things themselves, 
and there acting more commandingly upon the matter as an in- 
ward principle, does its work easily, cleverly, and silently. 
Nature is art as it were incorporated and embodied in matter, 
which doth not act upon it from without mechanically, but from 
within vitally and magically ;* Oure yeipec évravOa, ovre mddec, 
oUre Te Spyavoy éraxroy 7} abugurov, Ane oe Sel, 2p’ He wont, 
kal nv éy eidee rout wavri wou SyAov. Adi 82 cal rd poyAcdbew 
Ggerciv tk Tic PvoiKiic Towjcewc, Totog yap wAtopdc, h Tic poy- 
Asta, &c., ‘Here are no hands, nor feet, nor any instrument, 
connate, or adventitious, there being only need of matter to 
work upon, and to be brought into a certain form, and nothing 
else. For it is manifest that the operation of nature is different 
from mechanism, it doing not its work by trusion or pulsion, b 
knockings or thrustings, as if it were without that which it 
wrought upon.” But as God is inward to every thing, so nature 
acts immediately upon the matter, as an inward and living soul, 
or law in it. 

10. Another pre-eminence of nature above human art is this, 
that whereas human artists are often to seek and at a loss, and 
therefore consult and deliberate, as also upon second thoughts 
mend their former work; nature, on the contrary, is never to 
seek what to do, nor at a stand; and for that reason also (besides 
another that will be suggested afterwards) it doth never consult 
nor deliberate. Indeed" Aristotle intimates, as if this had been 
the grand objection of the old atheistic philosophers against the 
plastic nature, That because we do not see natural bodies to 
consult or deliberate, therefore there could be nothing of art, 
counsel or contrivance in them, but all came to fortuitously. 
But he confutes it after this manner :* “Arowoy SD re pn otecQat 
vexa Tov yiveoda, tay py tdwot rd Kivouw PBovAtvoduevoy, xalrot 
cal % réyyn ov PovdAcbera, “It is absurd for men to think 
nothing to be done for ends, if they do not see that which moves 


* Plotin. En. 3. lib. 8. sec. 1. p.344. Dr.Cudworth was wont to quote the later Platonic 
authors on this subject, and not seldom to adopt their very words and forms of expres- 
sion. The terms which he employs throughout his book are taken from the Platonic 
vocabulary, and it must be acknowledged that none of the ancient philosophers ap- 
proached nearer to his opinion than these Platonista. There are long and acute dm- 
cussions extant concerning nature as producing and originating, especially in every part 
of Plotinus and Proclus which the learned Doctor had entirely imbibed. 

* Phys. lib. 2. c. 8. p. 477. tom. 1. opp. Aristotle nowhere preserves the argu- 
ment exactly which is here quoted: from his words, which Cudworth immediately 
afterwards gives, the learned Doctor imagines that there were in that age some who 
attacked the doctrine of plastic nature with an argument of this kind.) 
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to consult, although art itself doth not consult.” Whence he 
concludes, that nature may act artificially, orderly and metho- 
dically, for the sake of ends, though it never consult or deliberate. 
Indeed human artists themselves do not consult properly as they 
are artists, but whenever they do it, itis for want of art, and be- 
cause they are to seek, their art being imperfect and adventi- 
tious: but art itself or perfect art is never to seek, and therefore 
doth never consult or deliberate. And nature is this art,‘ which 
never hesitates nor studies, as unresolved what to do, but is 
always readily prompted; nor does it ever repent afterwards of 
what it hath formerly done, or go about, as it were upon second 
thoughts, to alter and mend its former course, but it goes on in 
one constant unrepenting tenor, from generation to generation, 
because it is the stamp or impress of that infallibly omniscient 
art, of the divine understanding, which is the very law and rule 
of what is simply the best in every thing. 

And thus we have seen the difference between nature and 
human art; that the latter is imperfect art, acting upon the 
matter from without, and at a distance; but the former is art 
itself, or perfect art, acting as an inward principle in it. Where- 
fore when art is said to imitate nature, the meaning thereof is, 
that imperfect human art imitates that perfect art of nature, 
which is really no other than the divine art itself; as before 
Aristotle, Plato had declared in his Sophist, in these words: 
Ta gioa Aeyoueva woetoSa Selig réxvy, “ Those things, which 
are said to be done by nature, are indeed done by divine art.” 

11. Notwithstanding which we are to take notice in the next 
place, that as nature is not the Deity itself, but a thing very 
remote from it, and far below it, so neither is it the divine art, 


* I apprehend that the sentiments here uttered concerning nature will be thought by 
some more liberal and honourable than can be made consistent with what is said above, 
sec. 5. or lower down, sect. 1], 12, 15. I. The author had elsewhere maintained 
that nature was wanting in the faculty of choosing and judging. Here however, he 
speaks as if it performs every operation with deliberate counsel. For he asserts, not 
to mention other matters, that nature never undertakes any thing of which it has 
afterwards to repent. II. Elsewhere he concedes that sometimes God amends and 
corrects the errors and faults into which nature falls, but here he seems to intimate 
that nature never commits a fault or does any thing to be afterwardsamended. I omit 
other things. They however who treat on a subject which they themselves confess 
that they but imperfectly understand, and which is surrounded with much of obscurity, 
are wont commonly to use expressions mutually inconsistent, and to affirm in one place 
what in another they overthrow. This indulgence we ought to give to human weak- 
nesa, since we somewhat moderately censure our own faults of the same kind. 

5 The Sophist. in the last dislogue p. 168. opp. But care must be taken that in 
these words of Plato the ¢vorc be not understood as equivalent to our author’s plastic 
nature. Plato having intimated that there were some who denied a God, and affirmed 
that all things were created by géocg, or nature, adds that he would maintain that the 
things which they profanely declared were created by gdoic, were framed with divine 
wiedom and skill. How greatly this sentiment differs from Dr. Cudworth’s interpretation, 
is clear enough ; he forsooth imagines that Plato said the effects which plastic nature 
produced proceed from divine skill, or that plastic nature follows the divine skill as its 
guide and rule of action. 
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as it is in itself pure and abstract,. but concrete and embodied 
only ; for the divine art considered in itself is nothing but know- 
ledge, understanding, or wisdom in the mind of God. Now 
knowledge and understanding, in its own nature, 1s xeywotopuevov 
rt, “a certain separate and abstract thing,” and of so subtle and 
refined a nature, as that it is not capable of being incorporated 
with matter, or mingled and blended with it gas the soul of it. 
And therefore Aristotle’s second instance, which he propounds as 
most pertinent to illustrate this business of nature by, namely, 
of the physican’s art curing himself, is not so adequate there- 
unto; because when the medicinal art cures the physician, in 
whom it is, it doth not there act as nature, that is, as concrete 
and embodied art, but as knowledge and understanding only, 
which is art naked, abstract, and unbodied; as also it doth its 
work ambagiously, by the physician’s willing and prescribing to 
himself the use of such medicaments, as do but conduce, by re- 
moving of impediments, to help that, which is nature indeed, or 
the inward archeus to effect the cure. Art is defined by 
Aristotle® to be Adyo¢ rou Epyov avev tAnc, “the reason of the 
thing without matter;” and so the divine art or knowledge in 
the mind of God is unbodied reason; but nature is ratio mersa 
et confusa, reason immersed and plunged into matter, and as it 
were fuddled in it, and confounded with it. Nature is not the 
divine art archetypal, but only ectypal; it is a living stamp or 
signature of the divine wisdom; which though it act exactly ac- 
cording to its archetype, yet it doth not at all comprehend nor 
understand the reason of what itself doth. And the difference 
between these two may be resembled to that between the Adyoc 
tvdidSeroc, “the reason of the mind and conception,” called 
verbuin mentis, and the Adyo¢ moogopixdc, “the reason of ex- 
ternal speech;” the latter of which, though it bear a certain 
stamp and impress of the former upon it, yet itself is nothing 
but articulate sound, devoid of all understanding and sense. Or 
else we may illustrate this business by another similitude, com- 
paring the divine art and wisdom to an architect, but nature to 
a manuary opificer; the difference betwixt which two is thus set 
forth by Aristotle* pertinently to our purpose: Tod¢ apytréxrovac 
wept ixacroyv riuwrépovc Kal padrAov eidévat voplZouev tw 
XeoureXvwy, Kal cogwrépove, Sri tag airlag rwv motovpivwy 
isaac’ of © W@orep Kal Tw avbywy Ena, wore piv, ovK elddra & 
movi, oloy Kale TO WU’ Ta ev OVY auya pice Tit Totty TObTWY 
Exacrov’ rouc O& yetporéxvac de EBoc, “ We account the architects 
in,every thing more honourable than the manuary opificers, 
because they understand the reason of things done; whereas the 


© De Partib. Animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 472. tom. 2, opp. 
7 Met. lib. 1. cap. 1. p, 260. tom. 4. opp. 
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other, as some inanimate things, only do, not knowing what they 
do; the difference between them being only this, that inanimate 
things act by a certain nature in them, but the manuary opificer 
by abit.” Thus nature may be called the yeportyyne, or 
manuary opificer,®? that acts subserviently under the architec- 
tonical art and wisdom of the divine understanding,? 7 wort piv 
ve ous “‘ which does do without knowing the reason of what 
it doth. 

12. Wherefore as we did before observe the pre-eminences of 
nature above human art, so we must here take notice also of the 
imperfections and defects of it, in which respect it falls short of 
human art, which are likewise two; and the first of them is this, 
that though it act artificially for the sake of ends, yet itself doth 
neither intend those ends, nor understand the reason of that it 
doth. Nature is not master of that consummate art and wisdom, 
according to which it acts, but only a servant to it, and a drudging 
executioner of the dictates of it. This difference betwixt nature 
and abstract art or wisdom is expressed by Plotinus in these 
words :! Tf dsolce rig Aeyouéyne Picewe Ppdvnoic; Sri H piv 
dpdvnac Towroy, 7 O& Pbaic Ecxaroy, tvdadya yao Ppovijcews H 
giarc, kal Puynce Eoxaroy dv, Exyaroy cal rov év avry éAdapuTO- 
pevov Aoyov Exe. olov ci év know Babet dtixvetro tic Ecyaroy Em 
Sarepa tv rp imipaveta rém0¢’ évdpyoug piv SvTog TOU dvw, ixvouc 


* I. Although the excellent author spares no pains that he may give his readers a 
correct idea of the nature concerning which he treats, and may distinguish it from 
divine skill ; there will nevertheless be many I have no doubt, who will be in the dark 
respecting it. Nor do I hesitate to say that some things are said here much more 
calculated to perplex than to explain and render the subject clear. I pass over the 
reference to medical skill healing the physician himself, which perhaps will be con- 
sidered somewhat too subtle. I would like to have it shown how, since skill is.a thing 
entirely apart from matter, plastic nature can be skill conjoined with matter, and yet 
unlike medical skill consulting the physician himself. But I cease to wonder at 
and inquire into these and other similar points, when I see the learned Doctor occu- 
pied in attempts to explain what, according to his own acknowledgment, he but 
imperfectly understood. II, What difference there is between an architect and the 
manual labourer, it was not necessary for our author to resort to Aristotle to show. 
All know this well enough who are but moderately observant of ordinary life, This 
comparison isin my judgment even less suited to explain the difference between plastic 
nature and deity, than was Aristotle’s from the physician. Plastic nature forsooth, 
is art, the image of the divine art, intelligent, if I rightly catch the meaning of 
Cudworth, and acquainted with what it does, and the rules by which it operates. What 
similarity is there in this to a workman who follows out with the labour cf his hands, 
the plans of the architect? He knows nothing of architecture, nor of the laws of 
building ; he only adjusts the material, fits it, and disposes of it as the builder directs. 
Were nature any thing of this kind, God would be the architect and builder of all 
things, nor could nature be accused of any fault, but the charge would lie against God, 
at whose command and direction nature, itself unintelligent, operates. I will say in 
one word what I think: the views which the learned author here gives concerning his 
plastic nature scarcely seem consistent, or capable of being harmonized with each 

er. 

* Plotinus, whom chiefly Cudworth familiarly quotes, speaks thus in his book Utrum 
Stella aliquid agant. Ennead. 2. lib 3. cap. 17. p. 147. 
1 From lib. 2. de Dubitationibus Animmw, Ennead. 4. lib, 4. cap. 13. p. 467. 
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82 aaSevovc Svrog Tov Karw, Sev ovd? olde Pboic, udvov 88 worl. 
“How doth wisdom differ from that which is called nature? 
verily in this manner, that wisdom is the first thing, but nature 
the last and lowest; for nature is but an image or imitation of 
wisdom, the last thing of the soul, which hath the lowest im- 
press of reason shining upon it; as when a thick piece of wax is 
thoroughly impressed upon by a seal, that impress, which is 
clean and distinct in the superior superficies of it, will in the 
lower side be weak and obscure; and such is the stamp and sig- 
nature of nature, compared with that of wisdom and andetetand: 
ing, nature being a thing which doth only do, but not know.” 
And elsewhere the same writer declares the difference between 
the spermatic Adyor, or reasons, and knowledges or conceptions 
of the mind in this manner; [Idrepa 82 of Adyoe ovror of tv YuyD 
vohmara; a\\Ad wwe xara Ta vonmata wojoe ; & yao Adyoc év VAY 
WOE, Kal TO TOLOvY HYatKWE, OV vdnatc, OVE Spacic, adAa Sbvauic 
rpenrixn THC LAnNC, OvK Eldvia, aAAd dpwoa pdvoy, olov ribo Kal 
oxnua év Doari,* “ Whether are these plastic reasons or forms in the 
soul knowledges? but how shall it then act according to those 
knowledges? for the plastic reason or form acts or works in 
matter, and that which acts naturally is not intellection nor 
vision, but a certain power of moving matter, which doth not 
know, but only do, and makes as it were a stamp or figure in 
water. 

And with this doctrine of the ancients, a modern judicious 
writer and sagacious inquirer into nature seems fully to agree, 
that nature is such a thing as doth not know, but only do: for 
after he had admired that wisdom and art, by which the bodies 
of animals are framed, he concludes, that one or other of these 
two things must needs be acknowledged, that either the vegeta- 
tive or plastic power of the soul, by which it fabricates oa or- 
ganizes its own body, is more excellent and divine than the 
rational; or else, “in nature operibus neque prudentiam nec in- 
tellectum inesse, sed ita solum videri conceptui nostro, qui 
secundum artes nostras et facultates, seu exemplaria a nobis- 
metipsis mutuata, de rebus nature divinis judicamus; quasi 
principia nature activa effectus suos eo modo producerent, quo 
nos opera nostra artificialia solemus:* ‘That in the works of 


2 Ennead. 2. lib. 3. cap. 17. p. 147. Utrum Stelle aliquid agant. 

? Harv. de Gen. Animal. ex. 49. p. 145. ed. London 1551. Of how much weight 
the authority of Harvey is in confirming this sentiment, will be better understood ifhis 
words be quoted entire. “ Quoniam igitur, in pulli fabrica ars et providentia non minus 
elucescunt, quam in hominis ac totius mundi creatione ; necease est, fateamur, in 
generatione hominis caussam efficientem ipso homine superiorem et prestantiorem 
dari, vel facultatem vegetativam, sive eam anime partem, que hominem fabricat et 
conservat, multo excellentiorem et diviniorem esse, magisque similitudinem Dei referre, 
quam partem ejus rationalem, cujus tamen excellentiam miris laudibus supra omnes 
omnium animalium facultates extollimus, tamquam qus jus et imperium in illes 


x” 
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nature there is neither prudence nor understanding, but only it 
seems so to our apprehensions, who judge of these divine things 
of nature according to our own arts and faculties, and patterns 
borrowed from ourselves: as if the active principles of nature 
did produce their effects in the same manner as we do our 
artificial works.” Wherefore we conclude, agreeably to the 
sense of the best philosophers, both ancient and modern, that 
nature is such a thing, as though it act artificially, and for the 
sake of ends, yet it doth but ape and mimic the divine art and 
wisdom, itself not understanding those ends which it acts for, 
nor the reason of what it doth in order to them; for which cause 
also it is not capable of consultation or deliberation, nor can it 
act electively, or with discretion. 

13. But because this may seem strange at the first sight, that 
nature should be said to act évexa rov, “for the sake of ends,” 
and regularly or artificially, and yet be itself deveid of know- 
ledge and understanding, we shall therefore endeavour to per- 
suade the possibility, and facilitate the belief of it, by some 
other instances; and first by that of habits, particularly those 
musical ones of singing, playing upon instruments, and dancing. 
Which habits direct every motion of the hand, voice, and body, 
and prompt them readily, without any deliberation, or studied 
consideration, what the next following note or motion should be. 
If you jog a sleeping musician, and sing but the first words of a 
song to him, which he had either himself composed, or learnt 


obtineat, cuique cuncta creata famulentur. Vel saltim fatendum est,” &c. “Since 
then in the construction of the chicken, art and forethought are as evident as in the 
forming of man, and of the whole world of beings, it is requisite we confess that in 
the production of man some efficient cause should be supposed, superior to and 
more excellent than man himself, or that the vegetative faculty, or that part of the 
soul which frames and preserves man, should be more excellent, more divine, and more 
resembling God, than his rational part, the excellency of which, nevertheless, we are 
accustomed so wonderfully to extol above all the faculties of all other animals whatever, 
as that which obtains and exercises authority over them, and is universally obeyed 
by them,” &c. Then follow the words quoted by Dr. Cudworth. The preceding 
paragraph of Harvey would have been more suitable to the learned Doctor’s purpose, 
but it would have appeared from it that Harvey did not form the idea of such 
a nature as he speaks of. He preferred, therefore, to use the words which he 
quoted. Harvey referred the formation and production of all things to God. 1. c. p. 290, 
“ Quapropter, rem recte pieque reputaverit, qui rerum omnium generationes ab eodem 
illo zterno atque omnipotente Numine deduxerit.—Nec magnopere litigandum censeo, 
quo numine primum hoc Agens compellandum aut venerandum veniat, sive Deus, sive 
Natura Naturans, sive Anima Mundi appelletur. Id enim omnes intelligunt,— quod 
ubique presens singulis rerum naturalium operibus non minus adsit, quam toti universo, 
quod numine suo sive providentia, arte ac mente divina cuncta animalia procreet.” 
“On which account that writet speaks correctly and piously, who deduces the produc- 
tién of all things from the same eternal and almighty will.—Nor do I think it worth 
while to contend very much under what name this agent shall be addressed or wor- 
shipped ; whether he shall be called Deus or Natura Naturans or Anima Mundi. For 
all understand this—that he is every where present, not less in every natural operation 
than in the whole universe—that providence creates all animals at its own will, with 
skill and divine intelligence.” It is God, therefore, according to Harvey, and not 
nature, who acts with forethought, skill, and wisdom. 
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before, he will presently take it from you, and that perhaps 
before he is thoroughly awake, going on with it, and singing 
out the remainder of the whole song to the end. Thus the 
singers of an exercised lutonist, and the legs and whole body 
of a skilful dancer, are directed to move regularly and orderly, 
in a long train and series of notions, by those artificial habits 
in them, which do not themselves at all comprehend those laws 
and rules of music or harmony, by which they are governed. 
So that the same thing may be said of these habits, which was 
said before of nature, that they do not know, but only do. And 
thus we see there is no reason why this plastic nature (which is 
supposed to move body regularly and artificially) should be 
thought to be an absolute impossibility, since habits do, in like 
manner, gradually evolve themselves in a long train or serics of 
regular and artificial motions, readily prompting the doing of 
them, without comprehending that art and reason by which they 
are directed. The forementioned philosopher illustrates the 
seminary reason and plastic nature of the universe, by this very 
instance : ‘H rolvuy zvépyaa avrg TEXviKy’ WoTED ay 6 doxKobpEVOK, 
KtvoUMEVOS Ein’ 6 yap OVXteTHC, TH OUTW TEYYEKD Cwy EouKEY aUTOE, 
katy Téxvn avToy Kivel, Kal oUTW Kivel, we Tig Swing aurne 
rotairng two oveng,* “The energy of nature is artificial, as 
when a dancer moves; for a dancer resembles this artificial life 
of nature, forasmuch as art itself moves him, and so moves him 
as being such a life in him.” And agreeably to this conceit, the 
ancient mythologists represented the nature of the universe by 
Pan playing upon a pipe or harp,® and being in love with the 
nymph Echo ; as if nature did, by a kind of silent melody, 
make all the parts of the universe every where dance in 
measure and proportion, itself being as it were in the mean time 
delighted and ravished with the re-echoing of its own harmony. 
Habits are said to be an adventitious and acquired nature, and 
nature was before defined by the Stoics® to be fcc, or a habit: 
so that there seems to be no other difference between these two 
than this, that whereas the one is acquired by teaching, industry 
and exercise; the other, as was expressed by HippocratesF, is 


* Ennead. 3. lib, 2. cap. 16, p. 267. opp. 

® Many ancient writers concur in this explanation of the fable of Pan, who thought 
that this deity was a representative either of the universe or of the ethereal spirit 

ttaining to the universe. See Gerh. Joh. Vossius, De Idololatr. Gent, lib, 7. cap. 3. 

. 721. But others think Pan intended to represent the sun only. See Gilb. Cuperi 

arpocrates, p. 88. I am of neither of these opinions, but think with the most 
ancient Christian fathers, that these explanations of ancient fables were invented by 
philosophers, to conceal the baseness of the deities who were worshipped. Other things 
which I might here intimate, I shall designedly omit. The thing speaks for itself as 
to how much of correctness or of force there is in this comparison between plastic 
nature and Pan playing upon his pipe and being in love with the nymph. 
' § Apud Diogen. Laert, lib. 7. segm. 148. p. 459. 

7 Epidemicor. lib. 6. sect. 5. p. 509, tom. 1. edit. Vander Linden. Compare 
what we have said cap. 3. sect.7. A not very dissimilar doctrine is found in Hip- 
pocrates, lib. wepi rpogije. sect. 8. p. 597.tom. 1 opp. @toug wavrwy ddidacra, 
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awaldevrog kat ovx pafovea, “unlearned and untaught,” and may 
in some sense also be said to be a’rodidaxroc, “ self-taught,”* 
though she be indeed always inwardly prompted, secretly 
whispered into, and inspired by the divine art and wisdom. 

14. Moreover, that something may act artificially and for ends, 


, Without comprehending the reason of what it doth, may be fur- 


ther evinced from those natural instincts that are in animals, 
which without knowledge direct them to act regularly, in order 
both to their own good, and the good of the universe. As for 
example; the bees in mellification, and in framing their combs 
and hexagonial cells, the spiders in spinning their webs, the 
birds in building their nests, and many other animals in such 
like actions of theirs, which would seem to argue a great 
sagacity in them, whereas notwithstanding as Aristotle observes :9 


“ Nature uses no instructor.” But the gdoig of Hippocrates differs very widely 
from the plastic nature of Dr. Cudworth. 
® I suppose that the learned Doctor was thinking of the opinion of Harvey in these 
words, for he, De Generat. Animal. Exercit. 50. calls nature avrodidacroyv. As to 
what pertains to the comparison of plastic nature with habits, which is here suggested, I 
think that there is less of fitness and propriety in it than the excellent author ima- 
gined. I. Plastic nature is something subsisting by itself, it is not a faculty of any 
other nature. But what is habit? Assuredly nothing but the faculties and powers of 
mind. For although Dr. Cudworth here speaks of these habits as if they were natures 
existing by themselves, and endued with efficient power, it is nevertheless clear, that 
they are nothing more than the soul itself, more expertly employing its powers upon 
some matters than on others, or the properties of the suul. The habit of singing and 
of dancing, what are they ? the powers of the soul producing more quickly than it 
was wont, a long series of motions and of tones. The habit of writing a letter, 
what is it but the power of the soul applying with the greatest readiness its faculty of 
memory ? But is it proper to compare an acquired power of any kind with a nature 
independently existing and acting? II. Plastic nature neither reasons, nor thinks, nor 
deliberates ; nor is it conscious of its own acts, but it operates only according to a 
fixed law in some such way as if it were governed by fate. Is the soul when its 
habits are in exercise itself inactive ? This will not be pretended. The soul of the 
dancer or of the singer thinks what motions and tones are fitting, and what are not, 
what shall follow and what shall not, nor while a man is singing or dancing can the 
mnind either sleep or become inactive. But since the mind has long been accustomed 
to these motions, it thinks and deliberates with so much rapidity, that a man is scarcely 
aware of his own thoughts and reasonings. I never believed 


Chironomon Ledam molli saltante Batillo: 


While the gentle Batillus is dancing the gracefully gesticulating (dance) Leda: 
Juv. Sat. 6. v. 68, 


although nothing can be imagined swifter than his motions, he entirely ceased from 
mental action, and that his body and feet were as if unconsciously urged on and 
moved without thought ; just as he who readily recites a speech which has been 
committed to memory, although he seems not at all to think or to meditate, neverthe- 
leas reflects and labours with his mind ; 80 they also who are skilled in music, strike the 
harp with incredible celerity. III. Nature knows not with what design and to what 
end it acts. But they do know who employ the habit of dancing, singing, writing, or 
any thing else. No one sings or dances except for the sake of being pleased, or 
giving pleasure, nor can he be ignorant that this is the object of his singing and 
dancing. I pass over other things. I do not discuss this matter for the purpose of 
entirely overthrowing a plastic nature. Let it live by all means if it can sustain itself, 
I only contend that it cannot with propriety be compared with habits. 
* Physicor. lib. 2. cap, 10. p. 476. tom. 1. opp. 9 
R 
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oure réyvy, ovre Cnrhaavra, ovre BovAevodueva ort, “ they do 
these things, neither by art, nor by counsel, nor by any delibera- 
tion of their own;” and therefore are not masters of that wis- 
dom, according to which they act, but only passive to the 
instincts and impresses thereof upon them. And indeed to 
affirm that brute animals do a‘l these things by a knowledge of 
their own, and which themselves are masters of, and that without 
deliberation and consultation, were to make them to be endued 
with a most perfect intellect, far transcending that of human 
reason; whereas it is plain enough that brutes are not above 
consultation, but below it, and that these’ instincts of nature in 
them are nothing but a kind of fate upon them.! 

15. There is in the next place another imperfection to be ob- 
served in the plastic nature, that as it doth not comprehend the 
reason of its own action, so neither is it clearly and expressly 
conscious of what it doth; in which respect it doth not only 
fall short of human art, but even of that very manner of acting, 
which is in brutes themselves, who though they do not under- 
stand the reason of those actions, that their natural instincts 
lead them to, yet they are generally conceived to be conscious of 
them, and to do them by fancy ; whereas the plastic nature in 
the formation of plants and animals seems to have no animal 
fancy, no express suvalaSnoic, “con-sense” or “ consciousness” 
of what it doth. Thus the often commended philosopher, ‘H giatc 
ove? pavtactay Exe, 7 2 vdnowe pavractac xoelrrwy, pavracta oi 
peraky pbaewe rimou kal vonoewe’ H pev ye ovdevdc avriAnbw 
ovde civerwy Exe? “Nature hath not so much as any fancy 
in it; as intellection and knowledge is a thing superior to fancy, 
so fancy is superior to the impress of nature, for nature hath no 
apprehension nor conscious perception of any thing.” In a word, 
nature is a thing that hath no such self-perception or self-enjoy- 
ment in it, as animals have. 

16. Now, we are well aware, that this is a thing which the 
natrow principles of some late philosophers* will not admit of, 
that there should be any action distinct from local motion besides 
expressly conscious cogitation. For they, making the first 
general heads of all entity to be extension and cogitation, or 
extended being and cogitative, and then supposing that the 
essence of copitation consists in express consciousness, must 
needs by this means exclude such a plastic life of nature, 


1 I could scarcely have expected this comparison, drawn from the instinct of brute 
animals, in an author who is of opinion that there are souls in beasts, and that their 
motions are directed by mind. For when mind governs, but little opportunity is left 
for the operations of instinct. I do not urge that the learned author speaks on behalf 
of these instincts, as if they were natures possessing freedom of action without 
liberty of choice, 

# Ennead, 4. lib, 4. sect. 13. de Dubitat. Anime, lib. 2. p. 407. 

® I scarcely need say, that Descartes ard his followers are here referred to. 
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as we speak of, that is supposed to act without animal 
fancy or express consciousness. Wherefore we conceive, * 
that the first heads of being ought rather to be expressed 
thus: resisting or antitypous extension, and life, (% e. in- 
ternal energy and self activity;) and then again, that life or 
internal self-activity is to be subdivided into such as either acts 
with express consciousness and synesthesis, or such as is without 
it; the latter of which is this plastic life of nature: so that there 
may be an action distinct from local motion, or a vital energy, 
which is not accompanied with that fancy, or consciousness, 
that is in the energies of animal life; that is, there may be a 
simple internal energy or vital autokinesy, which is without that 
duplication that is included in the nature of suvafoeSnate, “ con- 
sense and consciousness,” which makes a being to be present with 
itself, attentive to its own actions, or animadversive of them, to 
perceive itself to do or to suffer, and to have a fruition or 
enjoyment of itself. And indeed, it must be granted, that what 
moves matters or determines the motion of it vitally, must needs 
do it by some other energy of its own, as it is reasonable also to 
conceive, that itself hath some vital sympathy with that matter 
which it acts upon. But we apprehend that both these may be 
without clear and express consciousness. Thus the philosopher : 
Tlaca Cwn évépyea, xat y pavAn, évéoyea 82, ovXY we TO TIP 
évépyet, add’ 7 évéoyeta avriic, Kav py alaSnale tig wapy, xlynoic 
Tic ouK eixn,” “ Every life is energy, even the worst of lives, and 
therefore that of nature. Whose energy is not like that of fire, 
but such an energy, as though there be no sense belonging to it, 
yet it is not temerarious or fortuitous, but orderly and regular.” 
Wherefore this controversy, whether the energy of the plastic 


“ The very learned Jean le Clerc, referring to this passage, is pleased to afford it 
some support and confirmation. “11 est certain,” he says, “ que la distribution, que 
l’on fait des etres en certaines Especes, n’est fondée que sur l’etendue de nos con- 
Noissances, et que si l’on dit qu’il n’y a que des Esprits, ou des etres qui pensent, et qui 
ont un sentiment interieur d’euxmemes ; et des corps, ou des etres etendus solides et 
divisibiles ; c’cst parce que l’on n’a des idées distinctes, ou que l’on croit telles que de 
ces deux especes d’etres. Mais on ne peut pas s‘assurer qu’il n’y a rien dans la nature 
que ce donton a des idées distinctes. Qui oseroit nier que Dieu ne puisse avoir fait 
des etres, dont il ne nous a donne aucune idée? Dieu nous a t’il fait pour connoitre 
tout, ou est il oblige de nous decouvrier tous ses secrets? C’est ce qu’on n’oseroit dire, 
puis qu’il y a une infinité des choses, qui nos ignorons. Mais on dira que cela ne 
suffit pas, pour assurer qu’il y a quelque nature differente de celles qui nous connolssons, 
I] est vrai, et je n'ai pas dessein de concluire de notre seule ignorance qu’il y a des 
substances, qui nous ne connoissons pas. I] suffit que l'on m’accorde qui ce ralsonne- 
ment ne vaut rien: je n’ai point d’idée de cette substance, donc elle n’est point. 
Cela etant ainsi il s‘agira de savoir si nous n'avons pas sujet de croire qu'il n’y a 
quelque chose dans la nature, qui n'est ni esprit ni corps de la maniere dont nous 
lee avons definis.” Bibliotheque Choisée, tom. 2. art. 2. p. 107. 108. The same idea, 
that there are other kinds of living natures besides minds and bodies, a very learned 
countryman of Dr. Cudworth’s, Nehemiah Grew, not to mention others, has pursued 
fully, and with great erudition, in Cosmologia Sacra, or a Discourse of the Universe, lib. 
2. passim. 


© Ennead 3. lib. 2. cap. 16. De Provid. lib. 1. p. 267. 
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nature be cogitation or no, seems to be but a logomachy, or con- 
tention about words. For if clear and express consciousness be 
supposed to be included in cogitation, then it must needs be 
granted, that cogitation doth not belong to the plastic life of 
nature: but if the notion of that -word be enlarged, so as to 
comprehend all action distinct from local motion, and to be of 
equal extent with life, then the energy of nature is cogitation. 

Nevertheless, if any one think fit to attribute some obscure 
and imperfect sense or perception, different from that of animals, 
to the energy of nature, and will therefore call it a kind of 
drowsy, unawakened, or astonished cogitation, the philosopher 
_ before mentioned will not very much gainsay it: Etre BovAnra 
ouvecivy tiva fH aladnow airy diddvat, ovyx olov A€youev emt trav 
dAAwy ry atoSnow fh thy cuveotv, aAX’ olov ei rice THY TOU UTVOU 
ry Tov éypnyoodroc monoexaoee,* “If any will needs attri- 
bute some kind of apprehension or sense to nature, then it must 
not be such a sense or apprehension as is in animals, but some- 
thing that differs as much from it as the sense or cogitation of 
one in a profound sleep differs from that of one who is awake.” 
And since it cannot be denied but that a plastic nature hath a 
certain dull and obscure idea of that which it stamps and prints 
upon matter, the same philosopher® himself sticks not to call this 
idea of nature, Séaua and Sswonua, “a spectacle” and “contem- 
plamen,” as likewise the energy of nature towards it, Sewpla 
apogoc, “a silent contemplation ;” nay, he allows, that nature 
may be said to be, in some sense, gAoBeauwy, “a lover of spec- 
tacles or contemplation.” 

17. However, that there may be some vital energy without 
clear and express cuvaloSnoic, “ con-sense” and “ consciousness, 
animadversion, attention,” or “ self-perception,” seems reasonable 
upon several accounts. For first, those philosophers themselves, 
who make the essence of the soul to consist in cogitation, and 
again, the essence of cogitation in clear and express consciousness, 
cannot render it any way probable that the souls of men in all 
profound sleeps, lethargies, and apoplexies, as also of embryos in 
the womb, from their very first arrival thither, are never so much 
as one moment without expressly conscious cogitations ;_ which if 


* Ennead 3. lib. 8. sect. 3. De Natur&, Contemplat. et Uno, p- 845. 8. 

5 Ibid. The opinion of Plotinus may best be expressed in his own words: Gew- 
povoa yap Sewpnpa aurij¢ dvaraterat, yevopevov abry ix rov ty abry cai 
ody atry pivey, cal Sewpnua elvat, cai Sewpia dpogoc, dpvdporipa de: éripa 
yip atric el¢ Séiav lvapyeoripa: 7 C2 idwrov Sewpiag AdAnc, “ For it reposes in 
the contemplation of its own image, an image created by its eternal unity and self- 
absorption, and implying, as the condition of its existence, an object and an act of con- 
templation ; the latter being silent, and successively more feeble. For in part, this 
contemplation is immediate and bright, in part it is the reflection of another re 
flection.” Lib. de Natura, Contemplatione et uno. Ennead 3. lib. 8. cap. 8. p. 345. 
A little before he had said, “ It must be remembered, that I, being myself the result of 
contemplation, have necessarily a nature prone to contemplate.” (ry gto gdoSed- 
ova,) which words Nature, whom Plotinus introduces speaking, utters. _ 
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they were, according to the principles of their philosophy, they 
must, ipso facto, cease to have any being. Now, if the souls of 
men and animals be at any time without consciousness and self- 
perception, then it must needs be ted that clear and express 
consciousness is not essential to life There is some appearance 
of life and vital sympathy in certain vegetables and plants, 
which, however called sensitive-plants and plant-animals, cannot 
well be supposed to have animal sense and fancy, or express 
consciousness in them; although we are not ignorant in the 
meantime, how some endeavour to solve all those phenomena 
mechanically. It is certain that our human souls themselves are 
not always conscious of whatever they have in them; for even 
the sleeping geometrician hath, at that time, all his geometrical 
theorems and knowledges some way in him; as also the sleeping 
musician, all his musical skill and songs: and therefore, why may 
it not be possible for the soul to have likewise some actual 
energy in it, which it is not expressly conscious of ? We have 
all experience of our doing many animal actions non-attendingly, 
which we reflect upon afterwards ; as also that we often continue 
a long series of bodily motions, by a mere virtual intention of our 
minds, and as it were by half a cogitation. That vital sympathy 
by which our soul is united and tied fast, as it were in a knot, to 
the body, is a thing that we have no direct consciousness of, but 
only in its effects. Nor can we tell how we come to be so diffe- 
rently affected in our souls, from the many different motions 
made upon our bodies. As likewise we are not conscious to our- 
selves of that energy whereby we impress variety of motions 
and figurations upon the animal spirits of our brain in our 
fantastic thoughts. For though the geometrician perceive him- 
self to es triangles, and circles in the fuse with his 
finger, yet he is not aware how he makes all those same figures 
first upon the corporeal say of his brain, from whence not- 
withstanding, as from a glass, they are reflected to him, fancy 
being rightly concluded by Aristotle to be a weak and obscure 
sense. There is also another more interior kind of plastic 
power in the soul, (if we may so call it) whereby it is formative 
of its own cogitations, which itself is not always conscious of ; 
as when, in sleep or dreams, it frames interlocutory discourses 
betwixt itself and other persons, in a long series, with coherent 
sense and apt connexions, in which oftentimes itseems to be 
surprised with unexpected answers and repartees, though 
itself were all the while the poet and inventor of the whole 
fable. Not only our nictations for the most part when we are 
awake, but also our nocturnal volutations in sleep, are performed 
with very little or no consciousness. Respiration, or that motion 


® De AnimA, lib. 3. cap. 3. 4. p. 45. ®. tom. 2. opp. 
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of the diaphragma and other muscles which causes it, (there being 
no sufficient mechanical account of it) may well be concluded to 
be always a vital motion, though it be not always animal; since 
no man can affirm that he is perpetually conscious to himself of 
that energy of his soul which does produce it when he is awake, 
much less when asleep. And lastly, The Cartesian? attempts to 
solve the motion of the heart mechanically seem to be abun- 
dantly confuted by autopsy and experiment, evincing the systole 
of the heart to be a muscular constriction, caused by some vital 

rinciple, to make which nothing but a pulsifie corporeal quality 
in the substance of the heart itself, is very unphilosophical and 
absurd. Now, as we have no voluntary imperium at all upon 
the systole and diastole of the heart, so are we not conscious to 
ourselves of any energy of our own soul that causes them; and 
therefore we may reasonably conclude from hence also,® that 
there is some vital energy, without animal fancy or synesthesis, 
express consciousness and self-perception. 


7 Vide Cartes. Libr. de Homine et de Formatione Fetus, P. 2. p. 194. 8. 

® It was Dr. Cudworth’s purpose to show by these arguments and illustrations, that 
nature could do something without clearly knowing or perceiving what. On this point 
therefore he yields me next to nothing of what 1 greatly desired. I cannot understand 
what is to hinder God, whose power is infinite, from framing natures with the power of 
acting according to fixed laws, yet not clearly perceiving what they accomplish, when 
I find even men constructing machines which perform certain offices, yet are them- 
selves destitute of ull intelligence and knowledge. Men moreover perform many 
things, so to speak, mechanically, of which they have no distinct notion ; as is clear from 

what is done under the impulse of anger or any other violent emotion. With 
to the examples mentioned in the text, I could, were I anxious to lengthen this note, 
take some exceptions against them. The first may surely be omitted. For though 
the Curtesians be unable to prove that the mind oppressed by disease is conscious of 
its own thoughts, it will be equally difficult for their adversaries to prove the contrary, 
that at that time it is not conscious of its own operations. The third example taken 
from geometry and music is not relevant; for the question is not whether there be 
powers in nature operating without being conscious of their own operation. This no 
sich man will deny; but the question is whether any faculty uses the powers it 
as acquired without being conscious that it is using them. This question, other ex- 
amples taken from the actions of the soul might better determine ; although perhaps 
even among these there might be some things not altogether suitable. These however, 
I for the present omit. I am anxious to mention briefly a few other things. I. This 
whole discussion of Dr. Cudworth’s would have been much more perspicuous, had he 
prefixed a clear definition of the terms he employs especially of his cvyaic@norc, “ con- 
sense”’ or “ consciousness.” Since he has omitted to do this, as men are variously disposed, 
they will deny that the point is explained with sufficient clearness. II, I cannot see 
why the excellent author should have thought proper to take away from plastic nature 
this inner sense and consciousness, Certainly 1 can find no reason why he should not 
have left intelligence and consciousness to it. I know that the later Platonists whom 
chiefly he follows did so. But their argument was widely different from that of our 
author, I shall have another opportunity of more fully treating concerning the doc- 
trines and arguments of this class of philosophers, and of showing that they en- 
deavoured to harmonize their speculations concerning plastic nature with Christianity. 
I11. Dr. Cudworth wished by the examples he brought forward to show that the soul 
pertorms many operations of which it has no clear perception, But these very examples 
were regarded by the learned Jean Le Clerc as going further, and showing, what he 
was disposed to give credit to, that there isa certain middle principle in man—a prin- 
ciple betwixt soul and body, whence proceeded actions, attributed by Dr. Cudworth tothe 
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18. Wherefore the plastic nature, acting neither by know- 
ledge nor by animal fancy, neither electively nor hormetically, 
must be concluded to act fatally, magically and sympathetically. 
And thus that curious and diligent inquirer {nto nature, before 
commended, resolves: Natura tanquam fato quodam, seu man- 
dato secundum leges operante, movet, “ Nature moveth as it 
were by a kind of fate or command, acting according to laws.”? 
Fate, and the laws or commands of the Deity concerning the 
mundane economy, (they being really the same thing) ought not 
to be looked upon, neither as verbal things, nor as mere will and 
cogitation in the mind of God, but as an energetical and effec- 
tual principle, constituted by the Deity, for the bringing of 
things decreed to pass. ‘The Aphrodisian philosopher,!° with 
others of the ancients, have eocaed: that fate and nature are 
but two different names for one and the same thing; and that 


soul. Bibliotheque Choisée, tom. ii. p. 113. “ La respiration et lemouvement du ceur 
sont des effets auxquels notre ame n‘a aucune part, comme M. Cudworth l'a fort 
bien remarqué, et qui cependant ne parvissent pas se faire mechaniquement. Dans les 
mouvemens volontaires, nos ames ne savent point ce qu’il faut faire pour remuer nos 
membres ; elles ne funt que commander, et il y a quelcun qui execute fidelement ce 
qu’elles ordonnent, si les organes sont bien disposés, Ne se pourroit-il donc pas faire 
qu’il y eut un Etre vivant, dans notre corps outre notre ame, qui lui fut subordonné, 
sans que notre ame le fut, pour lui obeir ; mais dont la puissance seroit bornie eut 
sort qu'il ne pourroit obeir, que par le moyen des organes disposes d'une certaine 
maniere.—Ce meme Etre, ebraule par les mouvemens de notre corps, pourroit avertir 
nos ames, de ce qui s’y passe afin qu’elles ordonnassent ce qui seroit necessaire pour sa 
conservation, et qu’il fit ce qui est en son pouvoir, pour leur obeir. L’ame seroit, 
selon cette supposition, semblable a un maitre incapable de ce servir luimeme et 
qui n’aurcit autre pouvoir que celui de commander; et le Principe plastique resem- 
bleroit & un esclave, qui ne sauroit rien des desseins de son maitre, et qui ne feroit qu’ 
executer ses ordres et l’avertir de ce qui concerne ses intcrets.” Should this passage 
be met with the reply, ‘‘ Thus three principles in man are supposed,” the learned 
author would urge, 1. That it cannot be made to appear that man is composed of only 
two principles. 2. That they who think man is composed of but two principles can- 
not explain the union between the soul and the body without admitting that God 

x directs all human actions, but this they consider to be altogether unworthy of the 
Divine Majesty. To those who urge that they cannot give an accurate definition 
of this middle or third nature he answers, (p. 116.) that they themselves are aware of 
this: that it is a nature furnished with an innate power of acting, so that it spontane- 
ously acts upon both soul and body; that it is a nature which directs the soul how it 
shall act in the body ; finally that it isa nature which faithfully obeys the directions of 
the mind, the operations of which, nevertheless, it is ignorant of. I pass over what Le 
Clerc urges in addition, by way of illustrating the point. Sufficient scope for inquiry 
and meditation is suggested by what I have adverted to. Dr. Cudworth, however, is 
more cautious and circumspect in this matter, since at sect. 22. he refers these things 
not to this third principle, but after the example of the schoolmen tu the soul, whose 
inferior operations he adjudges them to be. 

* The learned author refers here to William Harvey, whose words he quotes from 
the book, De Generat. Animal. Exercit. 50. p. 289. But Harvey and Cudworth 
greatly differ in their views of nature. See what has been noted at sect 12. 

10 Libr. De Fato, sect. 6. p. 25. ed. Lond. So the Aphrodisian affirms the Peri- 
patetics to have generally maintained, sect. 6. p. 30. The Stoics likewise affirm fate 
and nature to be the same thing. Seneca de Beneficiis, lib. 4. c. 8. p. 428. tom. 1. opp. 
“ Naturam vocas, fatum, fortunam ; omnia ejusdem Dei nomina sunt vane utentis 
sua potestate.” “ You mention nature, fate, fortune, names of this kind are all names 
of God variously employing his power.” 
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76 re ciuapputvon xara pbowy, kal rd kata pbory eiuappévoy, “ both 
that which is done fatally is done naturally, and also whatever 
is done naturally is done fatally :” but that which we assert in 
this place is only this, that the plastic nature may be said to be 
the true and proper fate of matter, or the corporeal world. Now, 
that which acts not by any knowl or fancy, will or appetite 
of its own, but only fatally acccording to laws and impresses 
made upon it, (but differently in different ame may be said 
also to act magically and sympathetically. ‘H adnOivy uaysta 
(saith the philosopher’) 4 éy rq mavri giAla Kat veixoc, ‘ The 
true magic is the friendship and discord that is the universe.” 
And again, magic is said to be founded, év rp oupwabkla cai ry 
TOV Ouvapewy TOV WOAAwY ToKAla Too Sy Baooy ovvreAobvTwr, 
“in the sympathy and variety of diverse powers conspiring 
together into one animal.” Of which passages though the prin- 
cipal meaning seem to be this, that the ground of magical fasci- 
nations is one vital unitive principle in the universe; yet they 
imply also, that there is a certain vital energy, not in the way 
of knowledge and fancy, will and animal appetite, but fatally 
sympathetical and magical. As indeed that mutual sympathy, 
which we have constant experience of, betwixt our soul and our 
body, (being not a material and mechanical, but vital thing) 
may be called also magical.* 
19. From what hath been hitherto declared concerning the 
eae nature, it may appear, that though it be a thing that acts 
or ends artificially, and which may be also called the divine art, 
and the fate of the corporeal world; yet for all that it is neither 
god nor goddess, but a low and imperfect creature. Forasmuch 
as it is not master of that reason and wisdom, according to which 
it acts, nor does it properly intend those ends, which it acts for; 
nor indeed is it expressly conscious of what it doth, it not knowing, 
but only doing, according to commands and laws impressed upon 
it. Neither of which things ought to seem strange or incredible, 
since nature may as well act regularly and artificially, without 
any knowledge and consciousness of its own, as forms of letters 
compounded together may print coherent philosophic sense, 


? Plotin. De Dubit. Anima, lib. 2, Ennead. 4, lib. 5. cap. 40. p. 434. Plotinus 
. se philosopher here referred to, for whom Dr. Cudworth had a very strong pre- 

ection. 

? Although these matters are discussed with great erudition, yet I doubt not that 
they who look more deeply into the subject will feel their want of light. The learned 
Doctor says, that nature acts fatally, magically and sympathetically, and he shows 
that these words had previously been used by philosophers. So far well. But what 
is the true and proper force of these words ? Here the excellent author gives no expla- 
nation. So that I almost incline to think that he merely indicates that nature acts in 
some special manner, which to distinguish it from other modes of action he calle fatal, 
re and Ride restated gece Eire kind of action intended cannot bai 

, hor have these w when concerning o ions of 
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though they understand nothing at all:° and it may also act for 
the sake of those ends, that are not intended by itself but some 
higher being, as well as the saw or hatchet in the hand of the 
architect or mechanic doth, 76 oxérrapvoy fvexad rov wedexg, aAdX’ 
ov mpoAoyiGouevov, arAa ty wpodcyiGouévy trnoerovy;* “the 
axe cuts for the sake of something, though itself does not ratioci- 
nate, nor intend or design any thing, but is only subservient 
to that which does so.” It is true that our human actions are 
not governed by such exact reason, art, and wisdom, nor carried 
on with such constancy, evenness and uniformity, as the actions 
of nature are; notwithstanding which, since we act according 
to a knowledge of our own, and are masters of that wisdom by 
which our actions are directed, since we do not act fatally only, 
but electively and intendingly, with consciousness and eel 
perception, the rational life that 1s in us ought to be accounted 
a much higher and more noble perfection than that plastic life 
of nature. Nay, this plastic nature is so far from being the first 
and highest life, that it is indeed the last and lowest of all lives, 
it being really the same thing with the vegetative, which is in- 
ferior to the sensitive. The difference betwixt nature and wis- 
dom was before observed, that’ wisdom is the first and highest 
thing, but nature the last and lowest ; this latter being but an 
umbratile imitation of the former. And to this purpose, this 
plastic nature is further described by the same philosopher, in 
these words: “Ear: rolvuv otroc & Adyoe odK axparog voc, obd’ 
avTrovoug, oveé ye puxinc kaSapac 70 yévoc’ joTnpévoc d2 éxelyne, 
kat olov ExAamic && aupory vov Kat Puyinc, cal Yuyn¢g xara vovy 
dtaxeepéyng yevvnodytwy tov Adyov rovrov,t “The spermatic 


> But these comparisons ought to be very carefully interpreted, if we would not go 
over to those who maintain, as it is well known many of the Cartesians did, that God 
directly effected all things, and performed every thing which is performed in the uni- 
verse. And if plastic nature be like an axe, if it be like forms of letters, does it greatly 
differ from those laws of motion which Descartes maintained had been impressed, and 
were continually preserved in nature by the Deity ? I will say what I am led to think 
on this matter. The longer I consider the discussion here carried on concerning 
nature, the less clearly and accurately do I understand what it is. And I am almost 
ready to imagine that the patrons of plastic nature, though they smile at the laws of 
motion for which Descartes contended, and though they could not agree with those 
who maintained that the Deity, diffused as it were through the whole universe, effected 
every thing, nevertheless approach much nearer to both of these than they are ready to 
allow, and are in fact separated from both but by a slight interval. However this may 
be, I confess, I do not know how the two things which Dr. Cudworth maintains concern- 
ing nature can be harmonized, viz. that it is like an axe, and like the forms of letters, 
i. e. like brute matter, and yet, that it has in itself a portion of divine forethought 
and providence. If nature be nothing more than an instrument in the hand of God, 
I am mistaken if it be proper to describe it as Dr. Cudworth does. We perceive that 
God himself effects all things that are effected. But he first disposes and arranges 
the portion of matter which afterwards he employs in producing his works. These 
things, though they should be only slightly thought about, will supply materiale for 
more fully explaining the subject. 

* Simplic. in Arist, Phys. lib. 2. p. 33. edi. Greece. 

+ Ennead. 3. lib. 2. c. 16. De Providentia, lib. 1. p. 267. 
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reason or plastic nature is no pure mind or perfect intellect, nor 
any kind of pure soul neither; but something which depends 
upon it, being as it were an a eee or eradiation from both 
together, mind and soul, or soul affected according to mind, gene- 
rating the same as a lower kind of life.” 

And though this plastic nature contain no small part of divine 
providence in it; yet, since it isa thing that cannot act electively 
nor with discretion, it must needs be granted, that there is a 
higher and diviner providence than this, which also presides 
over the corporeal world itself; which was a thing likewise in- 
sisted upon by that philosopher: Féverat ra év rq wavri ov xara 
omepparikovc, adAa Kara Adyoug mepiAnrrixotc, kat Tw xwpo- 
rlpwv, i) Kata TOvc TWY aoTEpHOADywY AdyouG, Ov yap zy Toic 
omeouatixotc Adyorg Em, cal Twy yevoutywy, mapa Tovc amEp- 
parixove avrovc Adyouc,* “ The things in the world are not 
administered merely by spermatic reasons, but by perileptic, 
(that is, comprehensive intellectual reasons) which are in order 
of nature before the other, because in the spermatic reasons can- 
not be contained that which is contrary to them,” &c. Where, 
though this philosopher may extend his spermatic reasons further 
than we do our plastic nature in this place, (which is only con- 
fined to the motions of matter) yet he concludes, that there is a 
higher principle presiding over the universe than this. So that 
it is not ratio mersa et confusa, a reason drowned in matter, and 
confounded with it, which is the supreme governor of the world, 
but a providence perfectly intellectual, abstract and released. 

20. But though the plastic nature be the lowest of all lives, 
nevertheless since it is a life, it must needs be incorporeal ; all 
life being such. For body being nothing but antitypous exten- 
Blon, or resisting bulk, nothing but mere outside, aliud extra 
aliud, together with passive capability, hath no internal energy, 
self-activity or life belonging to it; it is not able so much as to 
move itself, and therefore much less can it artificially direct its 
own motion. Moreover, in the efformation of the bodies of 
animals, it is one and the self-same thing that directs the whole. 
That which contrives and frames the eye cannot be a distinct 
thing from that which frames the ear; nor that which makes the 
hand from that which makes the foot ; the same thing, which de- 
lineates the veins, must also form the arteries; and that which 
fabricates the nerves, must also project the muscles and joints; it 
must be the same thing that designs and organizes the heart and — 
brain, with such communications betwixt them; one and the self- 
, 8ame thing must needs have in it the entire idea, and the complete 
model or platform of the whole organic body. For the several 
parts of matter distant from one another, acting alone by them- 
selves, without any common directrix, being not able to confer 


* Ennead, 4. lib. 4. c. 39. De Dub. Animm, lib. 2, p. 433, 
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together, nor communicate with each other, could never possibly 
conspire to make up one such uniform and orderly system or com- 
ages, as the body of every animal is. The same is to be said 
kewise concerning the plastic nature of the whole corporeal uni- 
verse, in which dzravra mpdc Ev ovvréraxra, “all things are ordered 
together conspiringly into one.” It must be one and the same 
thing which formeth the whole, or else it could never have 
fallen into such an uniform order and harmony. Now that 
which is one and the same, acting upon several distant parts of 
matter, cannot be corporeal. 

Indeed Aristotle is severely censured by some learned men 
for this, that though he talk every where of such a nature as 
acts regularly, artificially and methodically, in order to the best, 
yet he does nowhere positively declare, whether this nature of 

is be corporeal or incorporeal, substantial or accidental ; which 
yet is the less to be wondered at in him, because he does not 
clearly determine these same points concerning the rational soul 
neither, but seems to stagger uncertainly about them. In the 
mean time it cannot be denied, but that Aristotle’s followers do 
for the most part conclude this nature of his to be corporeal : 
whereas notwithstanding, according to the principles of this phi- 
losophy, it cannot possibly be such: for there is nothing else 
attributed to body in it, besides these three, matter, form, and 
accidents; neither of which can be the Aristotelic nature. First, 
it cannot be matter; because nature, according to Aristotle, is 
supposed to be the principle of motion and activity, which 
matter in itself is devoid of. Moreover, Aristotle concludes,‘ 
that they, who assign only a material cause, assign no cause at 
all row ev xat kaXwe, “of welland fit,” of that regular and artificial 
frame of things which is ascribed to nature; upon both which 
accounts, it is determined by that philosopher,’ that h gdotc 
padXov apxn Kat airia rig Ane, “nature is more a principle and 
cause than matter;” and therefore it cannot be one and the same 
thing with it. Again, it is as plain, that Aristotle’s nature can- 
not be the forms of particular bodies neither, as vulgar Peri- 
patetics seem to conceive, these being all generated and produced 
by nature, and as well corruptile as generable. hereas 
nature is such a thing as is neither generated nor corrupted, it 
being the principle and cause of all generation and corruption. 


* Metaphys. lib. 1 cap. 3. p. 266. tom. 4. opp. 

5 De Partib. Animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 475. tom. 2. opp. ’Apxy yap 4 pote paddoy 
THc tAnc, “ The principle of things is nature, rather than matter.’’ But Aristotle 
does not here call nature the alria, or cause of things. Perhaps Dr. Cudworth, while he 
was writing, was thinking of some other words of the philosopher concerning rfature, 
Physic, lib. 2. cap. 1. 462. in which dpxs) and airia are joined, and nature is spoken 
of as the pencple and cause of both motion and rest. ‘Qc ovonce ric pucewc apyiic 
cai alriag rov xiveioOa cal npepity. It is worth while to read what the very 
learned Medicus has observed. Observat. Halens. tom. 3. Obs. 7. p. 143. 
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To make nature and the material forms of bodies to be one and 
the self-same thing, is all one as if one should make the seal 
(with the stamper too) to be one and the same thing with the 
signature upon the wax. And lastly, Aristotle’s nature can 
least of all be the accidents or qualities of bodies; because these 
act only in virtue of their substance, neither can they exercise 
any active power over the substance itself in which they are: 
whereas the plastic nature is a thing that domineers over the 
substance of the whole corporeal universe, and which, subor- 
dinately to the Deity, put both heaven and earth in this frame 
in which now it is. herefore since Aristotle’s nature can be 
neither the matter, nor the forms, nor the accidents of bodies, 
it is plain, that according to his own principles, it must be incor- 
poreal.® 


© TI have already observed that whatever the nature which Aristotle so often mentions 
may be, it differs from the plastic nature of our author, which is independent, obeying 
nevertheless the commands, and acting according to the will of God. Iam now 
about to add other considerations by which this difference may be more manifest ; nor 
should it escape the reader’s attention, whether, as Dr. Cudworth asserts, the nature 
of Aristotle is destitute of body. In the first place, I wish it to be that what 
Aristotle properly calls nature, is nothing else than that principle from which pro- 
ceeds all motion and rest in things endued with life and sense. For thus that philo- 
sopher more than once eloquently defines nature. Take as an instance his words from 
Physicor. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 462. tom. 1. opp. Td piv yap pice Syra wavra paiverat 
Exovra éy éauroig apxyny xivnoewc cal ordcewc, Ta pey cara réroy, rd ot car’ 
avinoww cai P0iav, rd Ot ear’ dANoiwoty, “ Whatever things exist by nature seem to 
have in themselves the principle of motion and of rest, some according to place, some ac- 
cording to increase and diminution, some according to change.” He therefore’makes his 
nature different from things without life and sense, og from things having no power of 
motion. There is no nature, according to him, in wood, none in air, none in the earth. 
Even from this may be understood how great the difference is between the plastic 
nature of Dr, Cudworth, and the nature of the Stagirite. Besides, Aristotle’s nature 
remains in men and animals as long as they live, and excites all their necessary motions ; 
but the plastic nature of Dr. Cudworth presides only over the generation and conservation 
of bodies ; it neither governs nor directs all the motions of the heart in both man and 
animals, nor does it set the feet and other members in motion. The nature of the 
Peripatetics extends much further therefore, and performs a much larger and more 
laborious office than that of Dr. Cudworth ; if at least I have rightly caught the sentiment 
of the learned author, which he does not always exhibit with equal clearness, nor does 
he always appear to be consistent with himself. But what was the principle of motion 
and rest, to which Aristotle gave the name of nature, and to what class of things did 
it belong? The philosopher himself would have hesitated, as I imagine, nor would he 
have easily found words to express his meaning, had he been pressed with this 
question. He reasoned thus. In matter simply considered there is no power of 
motion ; in what moves and rests therefore, there must be some cause whence motion 
may arise. But what is that cause? Nature, replies Aristotle ; i. e. he confesses that 
he knows nothing of the matter. For had he clearly perceived what it was, he cer- 
tainly would not have expressed it by an obscure word, a word moreover which he 
nowhere defines, The word employed is proof that Aristotle regarded his principle of 
Motion as among occult qualities, so to speak ; and does it not follow from hence, that 
it were vain and useless to make any greut effort to understand what the philoeopher 
himeelf has left doubtful and uncertain. There are considerations that might influence 
one to adopt the opinion, that the nature of Aristotle is pretty nearly the same thing 
with what, according to more recent philosophers, as Robert Boyle, J. C. Sturm, and 
others, seems to be the mechanism or the modus of matter itself, arising out of a 
certain disposition and arrangement of matter. Observe what has induced me 
almost to concede to this opinion. Aristotle de Generat. Animal. lib. 4. cap. 3. 
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21. Now if the plastic nature be incorporeal, then it must of 
necessity be either an inferior power or faculty of some soul, 
which is also conscious, sensitive or rational; or else a lower. 


p. 618. tom. 2. opp. clearly shows that nothing extrinsical comes to man or ani- 
mal, besides mind or soul, a partaker of reason. Asiweras 6@ roy vovy pdvoy 
Sipadey lrecitvar, cai Seiov eivat uovov, If mind be the only extrinsical thing 
pertaining to animals, all other things which constitute an animal must be educed from 
the force of matter. So that this applies to the principle of motion and rest which 
he calls nature, if indeed it be a thing separate from intelligence. Aristotle appears 
to have thought, therefore, that matter was formed and constituted by the same law and 
in the same condition as men and animals were formed, to originate the faculty of 
exciting itself to motion and again composing itself to rest ; that this faculty remains 
as long as the body is affected in the same manner as in the beginning, when the 
animal was produced ; but that it ceases if matter receive injury, and if it be dis 

in any different manner. That the chief of the Peripatetic sect sometimes inclined to 
this view, many passages of his writings would show, which however I pass over, lest 
I should prolong my note to an undue length. But when I reflect on all that he 
affirms concerning his nature I can scarcely suffer myself to be shaken in this opinion. 
First, He confesses, as will presently appear, that he scarcely knows whether nature 
differs from the soul. Next, His nature acts, he says, with fixed purpose and design ; 
he calls it a principle of things, sometimes distinguished from matter. De Partib. 
Animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 475. tom. 2. opp. He mentions it as the cause of all 
beauty and order. All which things seem to be of a kind tending to this one point— 
that nature is a partaker of reason and capable of independent action. The opinion 
therefore which I have expressed does not appear to be very far from the truth, that 
the nature of Aristotle is part of that fifth nature, or of that subtle fire which he 
thinks to be diffused through the universe. Out of this fifth nature, I have shown at 
the end of chap. 1. p. 99, that the philosopher considered our minds, possessed of 
reasoning faculties, to have been taken—why not also the principle of motion and of 
rest or nature ? This opinion receives considerable confirmation from Aristotle’s de- 
termining nature or the soul to be a part of the mind. Refer to what is alleged in 
the next section. But I think it better to refer the question, what Aristotle’s nature 
is, to the number of inexplicable things, than to attempt by many words to make a 
thing clear, in explaining which Aristotle was so little consistent with himself, and 
did not know what decision to come to. It is at all events plain, that the nature of 
Aristo:le, whatever it is, is not a thing without body, though our learned author 
is at great pains to give a contrary view. Indeed I am certain, and I under- 
take to prove, if required, that Aristotle is absolutely silent about any one thing that 
is without body, and of really a simple and spiritual subsistence. He did not even 
conceive the idea of an incorporeal deity. We are in the habit, however, of explaining 
his words according to our respective notions, and thus it happens that not unfrequently 
we attribute to him sentiments altogether different from what he believed, as would 
appear, were his words explained according to his own intention. The very learned 
Dr. Cudworth thus closes his argument in proof that the nature of Aristotle was incor- 
poreal : “ Aristotle’s nature has neither substance, nor form, nor corporeal quality. 
Therefore it is incorporeal.” I am not indeed unwilling to grant that nature differs 
from matter, strictly and properly so called ; but I deny that that which differs from 
tAn, concrete and crass matter, ought on that account to be regarded as incor- 
poreal. Who that is skilled in these matters does not know that the fifth nature of 
Aristotle is what Cicero calls, Tuscul. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 2588. tom. 8. opp. 
“non nominatam magis, quam non intellectam,” “ not named, rather than not compre- 
hended.” Aristotle separates this from &A7, or the matter of which the four elements 
are composed. Still he did not on that account regard it as incorporeal. What the 
ancients called $A, or matter, is a rude concrete and crass substance. To those things 
which they separate from this matter they assign a greater degree of subtleness, yet 
not so complete a freedom from all substance and matter as we affirm of spirits. Why 
the learned author denies nature to be form I do not perceive. Certainly he does this 
in opposition to Aristotle, who plainly says that nature is form: H dpa pop¢) picic, 
“ Nature is therefore form.” Physicor. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 464. tom. 1. opp. Also in Par- 
tib. Animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 472. tom. 2. opp. Besides, the excellent author does not 
appear to have remembered what the Peripatetics were wont to maintain, respecting 
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substantial life by itself, devoid of animal consciousness. The 
Platonists seem to affirm both these together, namely, that there 
.is a plastic nature lodged in all particular souls of animals, 
brutes and men, and also that there is a general plastic or 
spermatic principle of the whole universe distinct from their 
higher mundane soul, though subordinate to it, and dependent 
upon it:7 “H Aeyoutvn pore yéevynua Wuxi moorépac Suvarwrepov 
Zwonc, “That which is called nature is the offspring of a 
higher soul, which hath a more powerful life in it.” And though 
Aristotle do not so clearly acknowledge the incorporeity and 
substantiality of souls, yet he concurs very much with this 
Platonic doctrine, that nature is either a lower power or faculty 
of some conscious soul, or else an inferior kind of life by itself, 
depending upon a superior soul. 

And this we shall make to appear from his book, De Partibus 
Animalium,* after we have taken notice of some considerable 
ar rasrg passages in it in order thereunto. For having first 

eclared, that besides the material cause, there are other causes 
also of natural generations, namely these two, fire ov Evexa «ar 
5Oev 4 apyn tie Kivhnoewc, “that for whose sake,” or the final 
cause, “and that from which the principle of motion is,” or the 
efficient cause; he determines that the former of these two is 
the principal: aiverar d? rpwrn nv Aéyomev Evexa Tivog Adyo¢ 
Yap ovroc, apyy St 6 Adyoc, Spolwe, EvtEe Totg KaTd TéxvNV Kal 
roic gvoe auveotnkdov, “ The chiefest of these two causes 
seems to be the final or the intending cause; for this is reason, 
and reason is alike a principle in artificial and in natural things.” 
Nay, the philosopher adds excellently, that there is more reason 
and art in the things of nature, than there is in those things that 
are artificially made by men: Maddow &’ éori ro ov Evexa cat rd 
KaAov év rotc picewe Epyore, H tv rote Tig TExvnc, “ There is more 


their forma substantialis, as distinguished from their forma accidentalis and materialis. 
He had properly shown, from the comparison of the figure of a seal impressed upon the 
wax, that nature and the accidental and material form are not identical. But thisis not 
the question: the question was whether the substantial form and Aristotle’s nature 
were identical. This many Peripatetics do not hesitate to affirm. I am not unaware that 
these Peripatetic distinctions of forms are not very clearly traceable in the writings of 
their master, but still that the foundation of them was laid by Aristotle is, I think, beyond 
controversy. Whether nature may or may not be freed from corporeal qualities is a 
question that might at considerable length be disputed. I grant that it ill accords with 
such qualities ; still how it should thence follow that it is not corporeal I do not under- 
stand. Moreover, it ought by no means to be overlooked, that the excellent author as- 
sumes throughout the discussion, that the nature of Aristotle and his own plastic nature 
differ in no respect from each other, but perform the same offices, and are endued with 
the same qualities, the very point in dispute. Any one may conclude, with a tolerable 
show of argument, that nature is incorporeal, if he first take this for granted, and place 
it at the basis of his argument. Take away this assumption, and nothing is left that 
can prove the nature of Aristotle to be incorporeal. 

7 This is Plotinus’s definition in his book De Natura, Contemplatione, et Uno, 
Ennead. 3. lib. 8. cap. 3. p. 345. opp. 

© Lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 470. tom. 2. opp. 
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of final or intending causality, and of the reason of good, in the 
works of nature, than in those of human art.” After which he 
greatly complains of the first and most ancient physiologers, 
meaning thereby Anaximander, and those other fonies before 
Anaxagoras, that they considered only riv vAuny apxnv, “the 
material principle and cause of things,” without attending to 
those two other causes, the principle of motion, and that which 
aims at ends; they talking only of fire, water, air, and earth, 
and genérating the whole world from the fortuitous concourse of 
these senseless bodies. But at length Aristotle falls upon De- 
mocritus, who being junior to those others before mentioned, 
philosophized after the same atheistical manner, but in a new 
way of his own, by atoms; acknowledging no other nature, 
neither in the universe, nor in the bodies of animals, than that’ 
of fortuitous mechanism, and supposing all things to arise from 
the different compositions of magnitudes, figures, ‘sites, and 
motions. Of which Democritic philosophy he gives his censure 
in these following words: Ei piv otv ry oyhpart cat rw yowmare 
txaarov tort, Twy TE Guwy Kal TWY poolwr, 609G¢ av Anudxptroc 
Agyou, &c.* “If animals and their several parts did consist of 
nothing but figure and colour, then indeed Democritus would 
be in the right: but a dead man hath the same form and figure 
of body, that he had before, and yet for all that he is not a man; 
neither is a brazen or wooden hand a hand, but only equivocally, 
as a painted leper or pipes made of stone are so called. 
No member of a dead man’s body is that, which it was before, 
when he was alive, neither eye, nor hand, nor foot. Wherefore 
this is but a rude way of philosophizing, and just as if a car- 

nter should talk of a wooden hand. For thus these physio- 
ogers declare the generations and causes of figures only, or the 
matter out of which things are made, as air and earth. hereas 
no artificer would think it sufficient to render such a cause of 
any artificial fabric, because the instrument happened to fall so 
upon the timber, that therefore it was hollow here, and plain 
there; but rather because himself made such strokes, and for 
such ends,” &c. 

Now in the close of all, this philosopher at length declares, 
that there is another principle of corporeal things, besides the 
material, and such as is not only the cause of motion, but also 
acta artificially in order to ends, gor: rt rorovror, 6 dx kat KaAovpev 
¢bov, “there is such a thing as that which we call nature ;” 
that is, not the fortuitous motion of senseless matter, but a 
plastic, re and artificial nature, such as acts for ends.and 
good ; declaring in the same place, what this nature is, namely 
that it is Wuyi, 7 Yuxiic pépoc, 7H py avev puxine, “ soul, or part 


* De Part. An. lib, 1. cap. 1. 
VoL, I. _ 
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of soul, or not without soul ;” and from thence inferring, that 
it properly belongs to a physiologer to treat concerning the soul 
also. But he concludes afterwards, ové? raca® Yuyn pice, “ that 
the whole soul is not nature ;” whence it remains, that according 
to Aristotle’s sense, nature is } Yvyne pépoc, } ja) avev Wuyi, 
“either part of a soul, or not without soul;” that is, either a 
lower part or faculty of some conscious soul; or else an inferior 
kind of life by itself, which is not without soul, but subordinate 
to it, and dependent on it.9 

22. As for the bodies of animals, Aristotle’ first resolves in 
general, that nature in them is either the whole soul, or else 
some part of it: Pboic we 7 Kwwovoa, Kal we rd réAog rov Cwov, 
fro. waca 4 Wuxn, 7 pépog rt aurnc, “* Nature as the moving 
principle, or as that which acts artificially for ends, (so far as 
concerns the bodies of animals) is either the whole soul, or else 
some part of it.” But afterward he determines more particu- 
larly, that the plastic nature is not the whole soul in animals, 
but only some part of it: Ov raca Yuxn pboic, adAG re pdprov 
avrij¢c, that is, nature in animals, properly so called, is some lower 


® To these words I will add the sentence of Aristotle which follows, where he says 
that nature is either one part or more parts of the soul. See p. 474. ’AAAG re pdproy 
atrijc tv, } cal wreElw. 

® All that Aristotle here says respecting nature, I. clearly proves, as we have before 
intimated, that with him nature was an obscure word used to express what he confesses 
he but imperfectly understood. Aristotle saw that something must be attributed to living 
substances besides matter, whence generation, motion and rest must arise. But what 
that something was he did not venture to determine. He therefore says that that un- 
known something partakes of reason and design, and on that account was to be 
regarded as not greatly dissimilar to our mind, but he admits it to be very doubtful 
whether this be a soul independent of and separate from the sentient and rational 
soul, or whether it be one part or more of a mind endowed with rational faculties. 
_ Why, therefore, do we inquire concerning a matter which Aristotle himself acknow- 
ledged he knew so little about ? Or how can we reckon the Stagirite with the believers 
in a plastic nature, when he avows that he did not know even what nature was? II. 
It appears from hence that those who maintain after the Peripatetics and other more 
recent philosophers, that the soul forms for itself a body, are not very remote from 
the opinion of Aristotle. See Dan. Sennertus, De Generat. Vivent. tom. 1. cap. 1. 
p- 123. and William Harvey, De Generat. Animal. p. 121. Aristotle admitted that 
this power of producing and moving the animal might be nothing else than one or 
more of the faculties of our mind. III. That opinion concerning the nature of 
Aristotle which I have again and again put forth, that it is part of a fifth nature or 
very subtle fire diffused through the universe, which being received in the seed is trans- 
ferred into the body, here receives considerable confirmation. If this nature be a part 
of the rational soul, which Aristotle does not deny may be the case, no one can have 
any further doubt on the matter. For as we have shown, sect. 45. chap. 1. the whole of 
the rational soul is a particle of that heat ; therefore also its parts are so. But if it be 
a distinct sodl, I see nothing to hinder the belief that it comes from the same source, 
whence the mind or the rational soul proceeds, There are many things on the other 
hand to prove that it cannot be derived from any other source. 

19 De Partib. Animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 473. But these words are read somewhat 
differently from this quotation of them: “Eor:y abr) (g¢torc, properly so called, 
which Aristotle is in the habit also of calling ovcia and pop?) cai we 4 civovca, 
kal we rd rédoc. Towovroy dé rov Zhou fro waca doxt, iy Bépog rt abrijc. 

should be translated, ‘‘ This nature is both the efficient cause of motion and 
its final cause. Nature is either the animal soul, or at least a“part of it.” 
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power or faculty lodged in their respective souls, whether sensi- 
tive or rational. 

And that there is plastic nature in the souls of animals, the 
same Aristotle* elsewhere affirms and proves after this manner : 
Ti rd auvéxov tic ravavria pepdpeva, ro rp Kal Thy ynv' Stac- 
wacOnoerat yao, ei unre Eorat rd KwAvoor, ei & Earl, TOUT’ Eorlv 
Yuxn, kal ro atrioy rou avEavecIa Kat rofpecOa,' “ What is that, 
which in the bodies of animals holds together such things as of their 
own nature would otherwise move contrary ways, and fly asunder, 
as fire and earth, which would be distracted and dissipated, the 
one tending upwards, the other downwards, were there not some- 
thing to hinder them. Now if there be any such thing, this 
must be the soul, which is also the cause of nourishment and 
augmentation.” Where the philosopher adds, that though some 
were of opinion, that fire was that which was the cause of 
nourishment and augmentation in animals, yet this was indeed but 
suvalridyv Twe, OU pV aTAwe ye alTiov, aAAG paAddXov, H Yun “only 
the con-cause or instrument, and not simply the cause, but rather 
the soul.” And tothe same purpose he philosophizeth elsewhere :¢ 
Ove? yao H whic, Oe co 4 rp0~H ylverae roi¢g Zworc, ovre avev 
Yuxiic, ovre Seoudryrde éort, wupt yao toyaZerat wavra, “ Neither 
is concoction, by which nourishment is made in animals, done with- 
out the soul, nor without heat, for all things are done by fire.” 

* And certainly it seems very agreeable to the phenomena, to 
acknowledge something in the bodies of soins superior to 
mechanism, as that may well be thought to be, which keeps the 
more fluid parts of them constantly in the same form and 
figure, so as not to be enormously altered in their growth by dis- 

roportionate nourishment; that which restores flesh that was 
fot, consolidates dissolved continuities, incorporates the newly 
received nourishment, and joins it continuously with the pre- 


* De Animas, lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 26. tom. 2. opp. 

1 In this passage and in almost the whole of his work De Anima, Aristotle is inclined 
to the opinion, which we observed him above neither to approve nor disapprove of, that 
nature is either part of the sentient or rational mind, or that the power of producing, 
moving, forming, and nourishing the body resides in the soul. It is well known that 
many of the schoolmen, as they are called, afterwards adopted a great part of this sen- 
timent ; they made up the human soul of two parts, one without reason, and one pos 
sessed of reason, and thus assigned to it both a vegetative and a sensitive faculty. 
There is extant a large work of Fortunius Licetus, an Italian philosopher, con 
the origin of the soul, in which that author undertakes to maintain at great len 
this opinion. 

+ De Resp. cap. 8. p. 141. tom. 2. opp... 

? See what was quoted in the notes on sect. 18. from Jean Le Clerc. If I'am not 
deceived in the idea I have formed of this whole discussion concerning nature, the very 
learned author is somewhat inconsistent with himself. For the most part he maintains 
concerning it that it is something acting independently and extraneous to man, but 
here he affirms that it is nothing more than a faculty and power residing in the mind. 
In which, indeed, as has been already observed he approaches very near the sentiments 
of the schoolmen. Hence, they who compare the plastic nature with what schoolmen 
call substantial forms do not very greatly err. . 

8 
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existent parts of flesh and bone, which regenerates and repairs 
veins consumed or cut off; which causes dentition in so regular a 
manner, and that not only in infants, but also adult persons ; that 
‘which casts off excrements, and dischargeth superfluities ; which 
makes things seem ungrateful to an interior sense, that were not- 
withstanding pleasing to the taste: that nature of Hippocrates,’ 
that is the curatrix of diseases, ai pbotec rwv vovatwy inrpol, and 
that archeus of the Chymists or Paracelsians, to which all medi- 
caments are but subservient, as being able to affect nothing of 
themselves without it: I say, there seems to be such a principle 
as this in the bodies of animals, which is not mechanical but vital ; 
and therefore, since entities are not to be multiplied without 
necessity, we may with Aristotle conclude it to be uépoc or udprov 
Tis Yuxic, “a certain part of the soul” of those animals, or a 
lower inconscious power lodged in them. 

23. Besides this plastic nature which is in animals, forming 
their several bodies artificially, as so many microcosms or little 
worlds, there must be also a general plastic nature in the macro- 
cosm, the whole corporeal universe, that which makes all things 
thus to conspire every where, and agree together into one 
harmony. Concerning which plastic nature of the universe the 
author, De Mundo,‘ writes after this manner: Kat rév 5Aov xédcpov 
cuexdopnoe pla H Sta wavtwy SBujxovea Sbvame, “One power 


passing through all things ordered and formed the whole world.” 
Again, he calls the same’ rvevua, cai Enpuxov Kal ydviuov ovatay, 


® Epidemicor. lib. 6. sect. 5. p. 809. tom. 1. opp. Edit. Vander Linden. See what 
I have observed on chap. 3. sect. 7. and on sect. 13. of this Digression concerning 
plastic nature. Hippocrates’ nature, if I can judge at all respecting it, is nothing 
more than the mechanical construction of bodies. 

“Cap. 5. p. 856. inter Aristot. opp. tom. 1. this book having formerly been 
erroneously attributed to Aristotle. But the author, whoever he was, spoke not of 
xécpoc, the world, but of odpavdc, heaven. 

® Ibid. cap. 4. p. 852. It is better to quote the whole passage from which these 
words are taken. After the author had said that among the Greeks the breath is 
called xvévua, he immediately adds: Aéyerac 32 trépwe wvevpa, Hre by sures cai 
Gworc, cad did edvrwy dencovoa, Etppuxde re cal yovepoc ovota, wepl Ho Aéyay viv 
obec dvaycaioy. “ But the name spirit, ryevpa, is otherwise applied to that animated 
and generative substance residing in plants and animals, and pervading all things, con- 
cerning which it is not necessary now to speak.” I acknowledge that both the passages 
referred to are so expressed as easily to lead to the opinion into which Dr. Cudworth fell, 
that the author of this small treatise assigned ah individual soul to the world distinct 
from the supreme Numen. But whoever will read the last chapter of the treatise with 
care and attention will be of another mind. In that chapter the author eae 
affirms that God produces, governs, accomplishes all things without aid from any su 
thing asnature. LZwrip piv ydp dyvrwy awayrwy tori, cai yevirwp roy brog 
Snore card révde Toy Kocpoy cuyTedoupsywy 6 Oedc, “God is the preserver of all 
things contained in the universe, and he is also the parent and producer of all things 
whatsoever that are accomplished in this world,” p. 859. This sentiment being eo 
Clearly avowed, he affirms that those things which lie, as it were, nearer to God, whose 
residence is in the heavens, feel his power more effectually than other things, and that 
they are freer from any indications of defect. Hence, terrene things, which are at eo 
great a distance from the infinite God, though his energy pervade the whole universe, 
are in a lees degree influenced by his power, and exhibit less of harmony and beauty 
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“a spirit, and a living, and generative nature ;” and plainly de- 
clares it to be a thing distinct from the Deity, but subordinate to 
it and dependent on it. But Aristotle himself, in that genuine 
work of his before mentioned, s clearly and positively 
concerning this plastic nature of the universe, as well as that of 
animals, in these words:* ®afverac yao, wore év roc Texvacroic 
n téxvn, ottrwe év abroic Toic mpdyuacty GAAn ric 4px Kal airla 
rowan, hv Exouev, KaDaTEp TO Sepuov cat To Wuxpov éx TOV TavroC" 
did padAov eixde rdv ovpavon yeyevnoSat Hrd rorabrne alrlac, el 
yéyove, xa elvac did trorabrny airlay paddov, } tra Jaa ra Svnrd 
TO your reraypévov Kal wploptvov TOAD padAov galvera év roc 
ovpaviore, i wept Nuac’ To 62 GAAore GAAwe, Kal We Ervye, Tepl rd 
Oynra padrAov’ of Si rov piv Zéwy Exacroy dice pacity elvat cat 
yeviosa rov & ovpavdv amo triyne Kal rov avroudrov roovToy 
svoThval, tv w ard rhync Kal arat&lac ovd Sriovy dalvera, “It 
seemeth that as there is art in artificial things, so in the things of 
nature there is another such like principle or cause, which we 
ourselves partake of; in the same manner as we do of heat 
and cold, from the universe. Wherefore it is more probable that 
the whole world was at first made by such a cause as this, (if at 
least it were made) and that it is still conserved by the same, 
than that mortal animals should be so: for there is much more 
of order and determinate regularity in the heavenly bodies than 
in ourselves ; but more of fortuitousness and inconstant irregu- 
larity among these mortal things. Notwithstanding which, some 
there are, who, though they cannot but acknowledge that the 
bodies of animals were all framed by an artificial nature, yet they 
will needs contend that the system of the heavens sprung merely 
from fortune and chance; although there be not the least ap- 
pearance of fortuitousness or temerity in it.” And then he sums 
up all into this conclusion: “Qore eivat pavepdy, Sri Eart Tt TOLOUTOY, 
5 81 wat raAovpev piorv, “ Wherefore it is manifest that there is 
some such thing as that which we call nature ;” that is,° that 


than celestial and higher things, p. 860. These views he often inculcates, yet he even 
more frequently maintains that the power of the supreme Numen pervades and 
influences all things. It appears from hence, I think, that the author .of this little 
treatise is not to be reckoned among those who attribute a soul to the world, nor can the 
passages from his book which are here quoted be interpreted otherwise than of God 
directing, according to fixed laws, the affairs of this world, and pervading with his energy 
even these lower regions; unless indeed we mean to affirm that the author wrote 
directly against himself. I have made these observations concerning this author the 
more willingly, because I find, that other writers of considerable talent and reputation 
do not hesitate to say that he inclined to attribute a soul to the world. Of these writers, I 
may mention, as an example, Jac. Thomasius, De Stoica Mundi Exustione, Dias. 14. 
sect, 151. p. 212, : 

® De Part. An. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 474. ; 

* But with ission of the learned author I take leave to say, that this passage of 
Aristotle will lead no one who rightly considers it to reckon him among those who 
majntain the doctrine of a soul of the world. The philosopher speaks not absolutely, 
but only comparatively. 1. He concedes that there is nature m animals, to which we 
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there is not only an artificial, methodical, and plastic nature in 
animals, by which their respective bodies are framed and con- 
served, but also that there is such a general plastic nature like- 
wise in the universe, by which the heavens and the whole world 
are thus artificially ordered and disposed. 


have already frequently referred. II. He censures those who speak of the heavens as 
formed by accident and chance. III. He compares the sentiment they maintained with 
the dogma of those who spoke of the heavens as produced and preserved by a certain 
nature, partaking of a reasoning faculty; nor docs he hesitate to prefer the former of these 
two opinions. IV. Yet he himself decides nothing but, if the heavens were created, which 
elsewhere he denies, contending that they existed from eternity, he thinks that the 
opinion of those who attribute nature to heaven is the more feasible and better opinion. 
He does not, therefore, in this passage speak concerning a soul of the world and of the 
universe, but only concerning the origin and preservation of heaven, which is a part of 
this mundane system ; nor does he concur with those who assign to the heavens an 
origin and a nature, for he himself, as is well known, believed that the heavens are 
eternal; but he says only that those persons who assign a nature to the heavens reason 
more wisely than they who maintain that they spring from chance and accident. 
From all which it may be made out that if Aristotle had had a choice between 
attaching himself to Democritus and to Plato, he would have elected Plato ; still it is 
not on that account to be supposed that he entirely agreed with Plato as to his doctrine 
of the soul of the world. It will not be impertinent to explain this passage concerning 
the universe somewhat more fully, inasmuch as I know that very learned men in time 
past disputed, nor have they yet ceased to dispute, whether Aristotle supposed a soul 
in this universe or not. Dr. Cudworth also, according to his plan, discusses this 
question in the text, and inclines to those who adopt the former alternative. In the 
first place, let it be observed, that the question is not concerning that soul of the 
world, which he calls, “assistens.” There are a few who maintain that Aristotle 
igned to a certain sort of intelligence, which the schoolmen call “ intellectus 
agens,” the care of the human race ; and that he assigned to other intelligences the 
administration of the affairs of the universe generally. The following, beyond 
many, are worthy of being consulted on this point: Franciec. Piccolomineus, Lib. 
de Mund. cap. 3. p. 631. Jac. Thomasius, De Exustione Mundi Stoica, diss. 14. 
sect. 140. p. 211. The whole question relates to that soul which is called anima in- 
Jformans, and it is disputed, whether Aristotle, as we know Plato did, considered a 
certain soul to be diffused through the universe, from which the souls of men are de- 
rived. The leader among those who attribute this opinion to Aristotle, so far as I know, 
is Clemens Alexandrinus, who censures the philosopher as excluding divine providence, 
yet as believing that this soul of the world is the Deity. In Protreptic, cap. 5. p. 58. 
Kai 8 ye rijc alpicewe warnp, ray Siwy ob vonoac réy waripa, rby cadobpevoy 
Sxarov, puxryyv elvat rov wavrdc olera:, “The father of the Peripatetic sect, 
ignorant of the parent of the universe, maintains that he who is called the 
supreme is the soul of the world.” But Thomasius has shown at length, in the 
first place, that this passage is very ambiguous ; secondly, that Clemens seems to have 
taken it from the author of the treatise De Mundo, which was falsely attributed to Aris- 
totle, and not from that philosopher himself, De Exust. Mund. Stoic. diss. 14. p. 212. 
When our author, so thoroughly versed in the ancient philosophy, referred to this sub- 
ject in this way, he could not have remembered Athenagoras, the best interpreter of 
Clemens, who fully explains how the ancient Christian doctors understood the opinion 
of Aristotle, or in what sense they attributed to the Stagirite this dogma of the soul 
of the world. Athenagoras reports, Apologize cap. 6. p. 28, that Aristotle attributed 
both a body anda soul to God. He adds that the philosopher considered the ether and 
the stars to be the body of God, in all of which he was present as a soul: Avrédy ply 
ob xtvobpevoy, alrtoy Ot rij¢ rovrov xivyocewe ytvdpuevoy, “ Himself unmoved, yet 
producing the motion of’ the body, and presiding over it,” See how Clemens ex- 
presses himself, when he indicates that Kristotle regarded God as the soul of the 
world. I shall not easily concede that this was the opinion of Aristotle, but I am 
not now inquiring, what might be Aristotle’s opinion, but what many of the aneient 
and especially Clemens, deemed his opinion to be. They thought that 
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24. Now whereas Aristotle, in the forecited words, tells us 
that we partake of life and understanding from that in the 
universe, after the same manner as we partake of heat and cold 
from that heat and cold that is in the universe; it is observable 
that this was a notion borrowed from Socrates ;7 (as we under- 


Aristotle regarded God himself, not certain intelligences, as governing the motions of 
the stars and the system of the heavens ; from whence it appears that they came very 
near the opinion of those who maintain that by Aristotle an anima informans was 
attributed to the world, or at least, to the system of the heavens and to air. For as 
our mind is said to shape our body, so, if the stars and the atmosphere be the body of 
Deity, God may, in a certain sense, be called the soul that shapes them. But, as 
was just now observed, I have no doubt that they attributed a dogma to Aristotle with 
which he did not at all concur. Nor is it leas certain, that if even he were of this 
opinion, there was much less of agreement in this point between him and Plato than 
many suppose. Others much more plainly endeavour to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, 
in this particular ; formerly, those who are known by the name of later Platonists, as 
Proclus, Plotinus, Porphyry, whose chief endeavour it was to take away all disagree- 
ment between Plato and Aristotle; more recently, some of the Peripatetics, as well as 
very many of the disciples of Plato, whose names I need not mention. On the other 
hand, many Peripatetics affirm that Aristotle was entirely opposed to the doctrine of a 
soul of the world, and strenuously contend that nothing can be found in his writin 
which admits of either this Stoical or Platonical gloss. See what Jac. Thomasius 
Stoic. Mundi Exustione, diss. 14. p. 212. maintains in favour of this opinion. Not so 
long since, Leibnitz, De Ia Conformité de la Foi et de la Raison, sect. 8. p. 12. ° 
maintained the same opinion, not now to mention others. After considering the matter 
well, I do not think either party altogether right. Aristotle certainly was no great 
friend to the soul of the world which Plato fancied, at which indeed none will be 
gstonished who examine his philosophy. But still, he did not altogether renounce the 
doctrine of a soul of the world, though the phrase itself is not found in his writings. 
Aristotle every where concedes that there is a sort of vital warmth pervading all nature, 
intense and subtle, which opinion we have mentioned already. What, I ask, is this 
sepreras Puy) of Aristotle, but a kind of anima informans? Why may it not be 
respecting it, as Manilius says concerning the soul of the world : 


Quum spiritus unos 
Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbem 
Omnia pervolitans ? 


Since one spirit pervades all its parts, and flying through all refreshes the whole world,” 
Astron. lib. 2. v. 64. p. 31. Although, therefore, Aristotle abstained from using the 
name, that he might not appear to approve of the sentiment of Plato, yet he fancied 
some sort of soul or spirit of the world, in a certain way informans, to use the word 
of the schoolmen, although it was not altogether what Plato, following Pythagoras, 
had imagined. I am unwilling to be regarded as originating this sentiment ; there are 
writers who rank Aristotle among the advocates of the doctrine of a soul of the world, 
calling his vital heat to witness for their representations. Nor has it escaped me that 
Gassendi has said, Physic. sect. 3. lib. 3. p. 243. tom. 2. “ Aristotelem facile per- 
trahi posse ad sententiam de anima mundi,” “ That Aristotle may easily be regarded as 
supporting the opinion of the world’s having a soul.” But these authors have alto- 
gether omitted the distinction which there is between Plato’s soul of the world and the 
= . Aristotl * ti the notes on the following section. ‘a omen 
ever can I without great difficulty and regret bring m to op 16 Opinions 
of the learned author, to whom I foel myself both in fatent, and i ormation eo far 
inferior. But when truth requires me to differ, I dare not be silent. In proportion as 
the authority of any one is weighty, may it be apprehended that as limpets to a rock, 
people will adhere to his opinions and be so greatly caught and entangled with a name, 
as to drink in and imbibe the seeds of all errors, I, therefore, freely and ingenuously 
confess that in this whole paragraph, the excellent author so mingles and confuses 
things that differ, as to seem sometimes to be a Platonist, at other times an echo of 
Aristotle, establishing at the same time, next to nothing, and neglecting all due arrange- 
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stand both from Xenophon and Plato) that philosopher having 
used it as an argumentation to prove a Deity. And the sense of 
it is represented after this manner by the Latin poet :* 


Principio celum ac terram, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus intus alit, totosque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteeque volantum. 


From whence it may be collected, that Aristotle did suppose this 
plastic nature of the universe to be  pépoc Yuyiic, H un avev 
Yuyiic, “ cither part of some mundane soul,” that was also con- 
scious and intellectual, (as that plastic nature in animals 1s) “ or at 
least some inferior principle depending on such asoul.” And 
indeed, whatever the doctrine of the modern Peripatetics be, 
we make no doubt at all but that Aristotle himself held the 
world’s animation, or a mundane soul; forasmuch as he plainly 
declares himself concerning it elsewhere in his book De Ceelo,t 
after this manner: ’AAX’ nusic we wept cwyaTwy pdvov avTwr, 
Kal povddwy, rakey piv tydvrwr, apbxwv O2 raurav, dcavoobpsba* 
Ost > WC METEYOVTWY sao aieépes moazewc kai Cwic, “ But we 
commonly think of the heavens as nothing else but bodies and 
monads, having only a certain order, but altogether inanimate ; 
whereas, we ought on the contrary, to conceive of them as par- 
taking of life and action :” that is, as being endued with a rational 
or intellectual life. For so Simplicius}: there rightly expounds 
the place: Asi &2 we rept tufbywy airwv ovddoylZecSat, xat 
Aoyikny éxdvrwv Puxiv, we kal mpakewe nal Gwig Aoyexiig peré- 


ment in both his arguments and explanations. The following considerations show that 
this assertion is not rashly or falsely hazarded. Our author here makes Socrates the 
parent of that notion of the soul of the world, which he maintains Plato and Aristotle 
both affirmed. But I scarcely know any thing more questionable than this. J know 
that in the Timeus of Plato, Socrates commends Timeus as discussing the doctrine of 
the soul of the world, nor have I failed to observe that in every part of Plato's writings 
Socrates argues as if he were imbued with this opinion. But who, of any, even a 
slight measure of acquaintance with ancient literature, is not aware that from all ques- 
tions of this kind concerning nature, Socrates was altogether averse, and that he 
laughed at Anaxagoras and other philosophers who pursued only physical studies, and that 
Plato falsely attributed to Socrates what he had either learned from the Pythagoreana, 
or had himeelf feigned, in order to obtain for it greater currency? See Diogenes Laert. 
lib. 3. segm. 35. p. 185. and Menage on this passage. Xenophon, moreover, whom Dr. 
Cudworth commends beyond Plato, is so far from introducing Socrates as disputing con- 
cerning the soul of the world, that there was nothing about which he was less concerned 
than about expounding these subtle discussions of the physical philosophers. See 
Memorabil. Socratig, lib. 1. p. 561. According to Xenophon, Socrates highly commends 
the excellency of the mind which he says is given to us by the gods, See as above, p. 564. 
But there is nothing either there or elsewhere concerning a soul of the world, and 
nothing respecting plastic nature. Much less is it true, as the learned author intimates, 
that Socrates destroyed with this opinion, as it were with a sword, all atheistical con- 
temners ‘of a divine intelligence. 

* Virgil. AEneid, lib. 6. v. 724. 

+ Lib. 2. c. 12. p. 656. tom. 1. opp. 

$ Comment. in Lib. de Ceelo, f. 126. 
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XEv* ro pv ydo woweiy, Kal Kata THY addywv Www KaTyyopou- 
Bev, kal kara Twv apbywy owudrwr, To 8&8 woatreay Kvplwe KaTa 
tov AoyKav Puxywy Kkarnyopoupev, “But we ought to think of 
the heavens as animated with a rational soul, and thereby par- 
taking of action and rational life. For (saith he) though zouty 
be affirmed not only of irrational souls, but also of inanimate 
bodies, yet the word mparrev does only denominate rational 
beings.” But further, to take away all manner of scruple or 
doubt concerning this business, that philosopher before, in the 
same book® ‘“Pyrwe, affirmeth, dr: 6 ovpavicg Ewfvyoc, cal aoxiv 


kivioewe Exel, “ that the heaven is animated, and hath a pope 
of motion in itself;” where, by the heaven, as in many other 


places of Aristotle® and Plato, is to be understood the whole world. 
There is indeed one passage in the same book De Ceelo, which, 


* Aristot. de Celo, lib. 2. cap. 2. p. 642. tom. 1. opp. 

* In what sense and within what limits Aristotle may be said to have professed the 
doctrine of a mundane soul, is clear from what has been already said. But the learned 
author requires that more illustration should be given. He labours to make out not 
only that Aristotle attributed to the world just such a soul as Plato and Pythagoras 
did, but also, that that philosopher maintained the doctrine of the plastic nature, for 
which he himself contended, and which was distinct and separate from the mundane 
soul. On what ground this is done the following observations will show. Here that ™ 
he might maintain that the Stagirite contended for a mundane soul, 1. he quotes a 
passage from his book De Celo. But this passage treats of stars and planets, which 
Aristotle affirms to be animals, an opinion which it is well known a great many of the 
ancients, both Platonists, Jews, Christians, and others appraved. See Pet. Dan. Huet. 
in Origenian. lib. 2. Quest. 8. p. 126. Joh. Bap. Cotelerius, Not. ad Clementis Re- 
cognitiones, tom. 1. P. P. Apostol. p. 550. and Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. 4. 
ce. 8. p. 179. The force of this reasoning does not appear to me very great: 
“ Aristotle believed that the stars were animals endowed with intelligence and 
reason. Therefore also, he believed that the whole world was endowed with in- 
tellectual life.” Why it may be again and again affirmed, that different parts of the 
universe are endowed with life, but does it follow that the whole universe is regarded 
asan animal? Neither does the comment of Simplicius, which the learned author 
subjoina, at all aid him. For Simplicius was of that sect who are called the later 
Platonists. With how much earnestness they sought to bring Aristotle to the opinions 
of Plato, every one knows who has only touched upon inquiries of this kind. 2. He 
commends another dogma of Aristotle in which he says that the heavens are endowed 
with life, Zuvxoc, and have the principle of motion; in which indeed under the 
name of heaven otpavdc he intimates that the whole world is contained. But this 
every one will at once reject who looks into Aristotle himself. Not that, were it even 
as our author represents, the opinion he contends for would be much strengthened. I 
will explain somewhat more fully, since the matter stands thus, what the opinion of 
Aristotle really was. It was usual with him, although he does not use the word 
ovpavdc in one sense only, yet most commonly to employ it for all that region which 
extends from the loftiest part of heaven, or the highest sphere where he thought God 
himself resided, down to the lowest parts of earth and our own abode: Aiyopey obpardy 
TO wepeexdpevoy copa Ud Tijc toxarne weptgopac, “ We call that heaven which be- 
ginning at the loftiest orb comes down even to us.” De Celo. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 360. 
tom. 1. opp. This heaven Aristotle very often affirms to be only body, but a body 
which is simple, and of its own accord, and by its own nature set in motion and urged 
to circular movement. See De Celo. lib. i.c. 2. 3. 4. "Avayxatoyv elvai Ts copa 
dxdovy, 8 riguce gipecOar ri Kbcrp kcivnow card Thy tavrov gvow. There 
was no reason therefore, why the learned author should suppose that the heaven of 
Aristotle consisted of body and soul; an idea which indeed never entered the philo- 
sopher’s mind. His entire heaven is corporeal, though in its natural qualities it is 
entirely different from other bodies. Aristotle certainly is not inconsistent with him- 
self when he affirmed that this very heaven is endowed with life and with the prin- 
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at first sight, and slightly considered, may seem to contradict 
this again; and therefore probably is that which hath led many 
into a contrary persuasion, that Aristotle denied the world’s ani- 
mation :* ’AXAa piv oure Urd Wyic evAoyov avayxaGobene péverv 
aidioy® ovee yap rie Wuxng olowr elvae rny rovabrny Cwiv advwov 
cat pakaplay’ avaykn yap Kat rH xlvnow pera blac ovcav, medu- 
KéTo¢ TOV Mpwrov awuaroc GAAw¢e «al KivELY CUVEXwC, aTxoAOV 
elvat, kal maonc amnAXaypévny pactwyn¢e Euppovog’ etye pnd 
doreo TO Puyy Ty Tov Ovnrev Cowv tory avaravoic, H wept Tov 
bmvoyv ywouévy Tov owparog avecic, GAN’ avayxaiov 'lEfovd¢ rivoe 
potpay Karéxety aurijv aidioy kai Grevrov, “ But it is not reason- 
able neither to think that the heavens continue to eternity, 
moved by a soul necessitating or violently compelling them. Nor 
indeed, 1s it ible, that the life of such a soul should be 
pleasurable or happy: forasmuch as the continual violent motion 
of a body (naturally inclining to move another way) must needs 
be a very unquiet thing, and void of all mental repose, especial 
when there is no such relaxation as the souls of mortal sciinale 
have by sleep; and therefore, such a soul of the world as this 
must of necessity be condemned to an eternal Ixionian fate.” 
But in these words Aristotle does not deny the heavens to be 
moved by a soul of their own, (which is positively affirmed by 
him elsewhere) but only by such a soul as should violently 
and forcibly agitate, or drive them round, contrary to their 
own natural inclination, whereby, in the mean time, they 
tended downwards of themselves towards the centre. And 
his sense concerning the motion of the heavens is truly repre- 
sented by Simplicius, in this manner: To 6? SAov gvadyv xat 
Eupvyov vrd duyne xuplwe Kiveirar, dia bone rig pbcewc, “ The 
whole world or heaven being as well a natural, as an animali 
body, is moved properly by soul; but yet by means of nature 
also, as an instrument, so that the motion of it is not violent.” 
But whereas Aristotle there insinuates, as if Plato had held the 
heavens to be moved by a soul violently, contrary to their 
nature; Simplicius, though sufficiently addicted to Aristotle, in- 
genuously acknowledges his error herein, and, vindicating Plato 
ciple of motion. He divided all bodies into two kinds—aniwate and inanimate, com- 
tas and simple. The inanimate, destitute of motion, require some extraneous 
to set them going ; the animate move spontaneously and from their own nature, 
nor do they ge ba any exterior impulse, See also Metaphys. lib. 14. cap. 2. p. 472. 
tom. 4. opp. Heaven with him was just such a body as we have already seen. The 
force therefore of this sentence of Aristotle is simply this, heaven is a body in which 
is included a spontaneous moving power which other bodies are destitute of ; wherefore, 
unless I am very much mistaken, Dr. Cudworth does not make it appear from these 
words of Aristotle, that the philosopher attributed a soul to heaven and tothe universe. 
I will not deny that according to him a vital heat pervades the heavens, from whence 
he says, that minds proceed. But not now to mention other things, since the heavens 
are neither moved nor formed by this vital heat, it is evident that between it and a 


mundane soul, as Plato called it, there is a very wide difference. 
* Lib. 2. cap. 1. page 640. tom. 1. opp. 
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from that imputation, ehows how he likewise held a plastic 
nature, as well as a mundane soul; and that amongst his ten 
instances of motion,* the ninth is that of nature, riv frepov 
ai Kivoucay, kal peraGaddopeévny vq’ Erépov, “that which always 
moves another, being itself changed by something else ;” as the 
tenth, that of the mundane soul, rij éaurjy xwovcear xat frepa, 
‘that which originally both moves itself and other things:” as 
if his meaning in that place were, that though nature be a life 
and internal energy, yet it acts subserviently to a higher soul, as 
the first original mover.9 


* De Leg. lib, 10. 

® I will collect into this one note what I think should be observed in this discussion. 
I. The learned author has incorrectly interpreted the passage of Aristotle, following 
somewhat inconsiderately the later Platonists, Simplicius especially, the very worst 
interpreter of things of this kind. Aristotle does not intimate, even by a single word in 
the passage, that he is speaking of the violent motion of the heavens, and repelling 
those who consider them to be whirled round in a circle by a soul contrary to their nature, 
but rejects entirely the notion of a sou] in the heavens. In the introduction to the 
chapter, he takes for granted what he thinks has been proved in the first book, that the 
heavens are in their own nature eternal, and that they cannot by any means be dis- 
solved or destroyed. Then from the views of those who thought otherwise, he adds 
that this opinion might be strengthened ; since that if their views were ridiculous and 
absurd, it would follow of necessity that that was the only correct view which he 
maintained. On this account principally he adverts to and laughs at the notion of the 
ancients, of the heavens resting on the shoulders of Atlas, lest they should fall. He 
immediately adds, that they who affirmed that a sou! was as it were shut up and inclosed 
im the system of the heavens were not at all wiser: “Qowep yap wepi Bapoc ixdvrwy 
kal yenpoy amrdytwy Trav advyw owparwr, ixiornoay atr@ puliewc dvayKny 
Eppuyoy, “ For they supposed the necessity of the existence of such a soul, as if the 
upper heavenly bodies possessed weight, and were of an earthy nature.” After the in— 
tervening of a few words he proceeds to a confutation of the opinion which Dr. Cud- 
worth quotes; the amount of which is as follows. That a soul of this kind, sustaining 
the system of the heavens, would be a most miserable soul since it could never be at 
rest. Hence it is clear that Aristotle speaks in this place not of any violent agitation 
of the heavens, but of their eternity, gnd that the soul which he calls dvayxafovca 
is nota soul violently agitating the heavens, but a soul directing and controlling them, 
that they might not be destroyed but perpetually remain, oran anima informans. He 
therefore takes away all soul from the system of the heavens, which he maintains are in 
their own nature stable, perpetual and Ship aaa en and excited by their own nature 
only. And this appears from even the argument which he urges against the patrons 
of the doctrine of a mundane soul. If the heavens, he says, be a partaker of soul, that 
soul, since the heavens are in a continual motion, must be exceedingly unhappy, and 
can never be in a state of rest. Fancy to yourself whatever sort of soul you please, this 
consideration, according to the opinion of Aristotle, will always meet you, inasmuch as 
he contends that there is nothing divine, nothing happy, nothing in state of enjoyment, 
which is not immoveable while every thing else moves. The Stagirite perhaps will 
not be against assigning to the heavens an anima assistens, but an anima informans, 
such as Plato maintained, he will not permit, he never can indeed without overthrow- 
ing his whole system. ‘II. Dr. Cudworth, moreover, is scarcely correct and sufficiently 
careful in saying that Simplicius best explained the views of Aristotle. For Simplicius 
was one of those who were most anxious to represent Plato and Aristetle as in har- 
mony. III. Aristotle does not censure Plato as our author seems to affirm. But that 
he insinuates a reference to him is evident from what Plato says concerning a soul 
originating the motion of the heavens, De Legib. lib. 10. p. 669. IV. Plato enumerates 
the ten kinds of motion here mentioned, in his De Legib. lib. 10. p. 667. 668. I do not, 
however, perceive that he at all mentions plastic nature, or that he assigns to it this ninth 
kind of motion. These are inventions of Simplicius, who always endeavours to harmo- 
nize Plato and Aristotle. Plato nevertheless does mention a mundane soul moving the 
system of the heavens and all the stars, to which he plainly attributes his tenth motion. 
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But the grand objection against Aristotle’s wane the world’s 
animation is still behind; namely, from that in his Metaphysics,* 
where he determines the highest starry heavens to be moved by 
an immoveable mover, commonly supposed to be the Deity 
itself, and no soul of the world; and all the other spheres like- 
wise to be moved by so many separate intelligences, and not by 
souls. To which we reply, that indeed Aristotle’s first im- 
moveable mover is no mundane soul, but an abstract intellect 
separate from matter, and the very Deity itself: whose manner 
of moving the heavens is thus described by him:?? Kevez 82 we 
2Enwpevov, “it moveth only as being loved.” Wherefore, besides 
this supreme unmoved mover, that philosopher supposed another 
inferior moved mover also, that is, a mundane soul, as the proper 
and immediate efficient cause of the heavenly motions; of 
which he speaks after this manner: Kivotyevov 62 radAa nivel, 
“that which itself being moved,” objectively, or by appe- 
tite and desire of the first good “moveth other things.” And 
thus that safe and sure-footed interpreter, Alex. Aphrodi- 
sius,f expounds his master’s meaning, that the heaven being 
animated, and therefore indeed moved by an internal principle 
of its own, is, notwithstanding, originally moved by a certain 
immoveable and separate nature, which is above soul, rq voety re 
avrd, kal Epeoty kal SpeEty Eyew rig duoiwaewe avrov, “ both by 
its contemplating of it, and having an appetite and desire of 
assimilating itself thereunto.” Aristotle seeming to have bor- 
rowed this notion from Plato,t who makes the constant regular 
circumgyration of the heavens to be an imitation of the motion or 
energy of intellect. So that Aristotle’s first mover is not pro- 
perly the efficient, but only the final and objective cause of the 
eavenly motions, the immediate efficient cause thereof being 
yPuy7 cat dbore, “soul and nature.” 
either may this be confuted from those other Aristotelic 
intelligences of the lesser orbs; that philosopher conceiving in 
like manner concerning them, that they were also the abstract 
minds or intellects of certain other inferior souls, which moved 
their several respective bodies or orbs circularly and uniformly, 
in a kind of imitation of them. For this plainly appears from 
hence, in that he affirms of these his inferior intelligences like- 
wise, as well as of the supreme mover, that they do xiveiv we 
téXo¢, “ move only as the end.”! 

* Lib, 14. cap. 7. 8. 9. p. 476.8, tom. 4. opp. 

1° Metaplf. lib. 14: cap. 8 p. 479. where these and the following words of 
Aristotle, on which I will say something immediately, are to be found. 

+ Quest. Nat. lib. 1. cap. 1. t De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 669. et alias. 

. In my judgment those writers are perfectly correct, who consider this sentiment of 
Aristotle respecting intelligences exciting and moving celestial orba, as a powerful 
argument against such as would rank this philosopher among the supporters of the 
doctrine of a mundane soul. For if celestial bodies or orbe move by some interior 


soul, they move themselves ; it cannot be necessary that they should have for their 
government separate genii, whom {Aristotle nevertheless imagined were appointed by 
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Where it is evident, that poner Aristotle did plainly suppose 
a mundane intellectual soul, such as also contained, either in it, 
or under it, a plastic nature, yet he did not make either of these 


God to preside over their motions. Nor is there any thing in what Dr. Cudworth here 
brings forward, which can shake any one who is but in a small degree conversant with 
Aristotle from this opinion. The learned author urges, that strictly speaking according 
to Aristotle, the Deity does not move the highest orb, but only desires and intends its 
motion ; that there is in that orb itself a soul especially its own, distinct from Deity, 
by which it is governed. In like manner, he thinks Aristotle’s intelligences to be the 
abstract intellect of souls which only contemplate the motion of their own orbs, but do 
not themselves move. Nor is he content with this even, but he maintains that besides 
this soul, Aristotle adds what he calls ¢écic, or a plastic nature, to the universe. Great 
perspicacity, however, is necessary to perceive in Aristotle even the slightest trace of 
any thing of this kind. I. Asto the last mentioned thing, a double mundane soul, or 
a mundane soul, properly so called, and a plastic nature, not only was this doctrine 
expounded and maintained by the later Platonists, but also entirely invented by 
them ; for what reason will be afterwards shown. And if even Plato do say what 
may induce the idea that he was not opposed to this doctrine, certainly Aristotle says 
nothing of the kind, his whole argument being against this double soul : this indeed I 
imagine will be sufficiently evident to intelligent persons from what I have already 
said. IJ. That the learned author might prove that Deity itself does not move the 
highest celestial orb, but only desires its motion, since within that orb there is a soul, 
as it were inclosed, which excites all its necessary motions, he brings forward the words 
of Aristotle, Metaphys. lib. 14. cap. 7. p. 497. Kivée dé we ipwpevor xivdupevov 
8t rdd\Aa xivéit, “It moveth only as being loved ; but that which is itself moved 
moves other things.” This argument is interpreted entirely according to the comment 
of Prophyry, Plotinus, and other Platonists, to whom may be added also some Aristote- 
lians. Our author takes its first clause as relating to Deity, its last to the mundane 
soul. But I doubt whether they who have closely studied the sentiments of Aristotle 
will altogether approve of this. In the very chapter from which these words are 
taken Aristotle is exceedingly obscure. It could scarcely be otherwise, since he was 
speaking of things which he did not himself understand. Interpreters have toiled in 
expounding this chapter as they have toiled nowhere else. Nor do I judge myself 
capable of so explaining the matter as to remove all doubt, though I am convinced, 
that the philosopher does not say what Dr. Cudworth attributes tohim. I will try 
notwithstanding whether I can throw any light upon this darkness. Among the prin- 
ciples laid down in Aristotle’s physics there is this, “‘ Whatever is in a state of motion 
must be moved by something else.” There are many passages in which this doctrine 
is clearly latd down. Relying on this principle, he opposes Plato among others, who 
had asserted that the soul is moved spontaneously, and from this consideration proved its 
immortality. “The soul is moved,” he says, “ It is therefore moved by some thing 
else, it cannot originate motion.”” See De Anim. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 4. Therefore since 
Aristotle altogether opposed an endless progression, and did not doubt that there is 
in the universe some first principle of motion, it was fit that he should attribute im- 
mobility to this first cause whence motion proceeded. For if he had alleged that this 
cause moved, he would have required a higher ascent to be made, and must have in- 
quired for a new cause of motion. But Aristotle clearly perceived that no small 
difficulty would arise, how that which is not itself moved can move and excite other 
beings. In order that he might meet this difficulty he conceived that it was enough 
to determine as to the manner in which the first cause moved, that it entirely 
differs from all other kinds of motion traceable in the universe. But he does not by 
this means meet the whole difficulty. They who are disposed to pursue the inquiry 
may go on to ask: What kind of motion is this? Aristotle therefore endeavours injthis 
chapter to answer this very natural inquiry. He says forsooth tliat Deity moves we 
ixOupnroy, we Td dpexrdy, we vonToy, we ipwyevoy, “as a thing to be desired, and 
athing longed for, as intelligible and loved.” Every one explains these terms according 
to his own views ; some, desirous of throwing light upon their master, introduce readers 
into new difficulties through their imperfect conception of the force of the words and 
rage employed. For example, Guillaume Du Val, a professor of philosophy in 

aris, who otherwise surpasses others in perspicuousness, Synop. Analyt. Doctr. 
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to be the Supreme Deity; but resolved‘ the first principle of 
things to be one absolutely perfect mind or intellect, separate 
from matter, which was axfynro¢ ovola,* “an immoveable 
nature,’ whose essence was his operation, and which moved only 
as being loved, or as the final cause: of which he pronounces in 
this manner:f "Ore é roabrne ap xine Hhornrac 6 ovpavoc Kal 7 


gonre, ‘That upon such a principle as this heaven and nature 


epend ;” that is,* the animated heaven, or mundane soul, together 


Peripatet. p. 44. But there was no reason, I fancy, why learned men should have 
taken such pains. For these words and phrases are only specimens of the verbiage 
under which Aristotle conceals, as he sometimes does, his own ignorance. The brevity 
and obscurity which he employs show that he was conscious that he could not ex- 
plain the true nature of that motion which Deity, himself immoveable, produces ; yet 
he neems to have understood very well that he must repress the urgency of curious 
inquirers by new and unwonted words and phrases thrown out as a sop to Cerberus. 
Had he been conscious that he could meet the expectation of readers, he would have 
spoken with much greater clearness and perspicuity. The whole force of the sentence, 
“ Deity moves as a thing to be desired and loved,” will appear on examination to be 
very little different from the following. ‘“ Deity moves without trouble either to itself 
or others ; as they who are loved by their friends can give commands even by a wink 
of the eye, and effect whatever they please, even though they themselves_do nothing.” 
Which is the same as saying, “I do not know how he excites motion, who himself is 
unmoved. I know this indeed, that he does not move as other natures move, which 
even while they move, themselves supply the force by which they are impelled.” What 
else can this be called than concealing ignorance with fine words, and seeming to say 
a great deal when really nothing is said. Let competent judges decide whether it is 
credible that the Stagirite wished by these words to maintain, that there is in the 
highest orb, over which he placed the Deity, a peculiar soul, which moves it ; Deity 
only looking on and not effecting the motion. All that Aristotle says in this last 
book of his Metaphysics shows that he believed that the Deity was the true and 
efficient cause of all motion. Out of many things there said, I will only quote 
this one: ‘H piv ydp dpy)) cal rd rpwrov ray dyrwy dxivnroy cai ca®’ abrd 
kai card oupbebnndc’ xevovy dt rv xpwrny Kai didioy cai piay xivnoy, “The 
principle and first of all entities is both per se and by its accidents immoveable, pro- 
ducing, however, the first, the ever-during, the sole motion. On what ground the 
words which follow, cuvdupevow dt ré\Xa xevit, are referred to the mundane soul, I 
cannot discover, They simply mean, that that which is moved communicates motion 
to other things. Nothing can be more simple or more consistent with the philosophy 
of Aristotle. I have pursued this point so much the farther, because I perceived with 
regret, that in explaining this part of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, which treats con- 
cerning Deity and intelligent agents, interpreters toil very much, and imagine a good 
many things, no trace of which can be found in the philosopher's writings ; and I find 
that not a few, even of the Peripatetic tribe, prevail on themselves to very nearly give 
in to this Platonist interpretation, of which Dr. Cudworth approves. III. To make what 
he says appear true, our author tells us that Aristotle asserted concerning inferior 
Intelligences, that they we ridog xivety, “ move only as the end.” From which he 
concludes that they do not themselves truly move, but that they only govern and direct 
the motion, of the inner soul concealed within the orbs over which they preside. But this 
form of speech, as will not escape the attention of thoughtful readers of Aristotle, 
signifies nothing more than that they move with a fixed purpose and design. Do not 
those seme which move bodies with such purpose a design efficiently and truly 
move : 

* Aristot. Metaphysicor. lib. 14. cap. 6. p. 477. 

2 The words of the philosopher are Aci dpa elvae apxiy roabrny, Ho 4 obsia 
bvipyeca, ‘“‘ There must be a principle whose very essence is action.” 

+ Met. lib. 14. cap. 7. p. 479. tom. 4. oper. 

* Were it certain that in this sentence odpavdc signifies the system of the heavens 
stimulated by a soul, and gder¢ means plastic nature, this interpretation of the words 
of Aristotle might easily be approved. But we have already seen that it cannot by 
any argument be made apparent that this is the meaning of words in Aristotle. 
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with the plastic nature of the universe, must of necessity depend 
pact such an absolutely perfect and immoveable mind or in- 
tellect. 

Having now declared the Aristotelic doctrine concerning the 
plastic oe of the universe, with which the Platonic ulso 

rees, that it is, 7 uépoe Wuyine, 7 mn dvev nc, “either part 
of a mundane rarclieetaal soul,” that is, hg saad power ‘aid 
faculty of it “or else not without it, but some inferior thi 
depending on it ;” we think fit to add in this place, that thoug 
there were no such mundane soul, as both Plato and Aristotle 
supposed, distinct from the Supreme Deity, yet there might 
notwithstanding be a plastic nature of the universe depending 
immediately upon the Deity itself. For the plastic nature essen- 
tially depends upon mind or intellect, and could not possibly be 
without it; according to those words before cited: "Ex roaérne 
apxnc hptnra 7 pboc, “ Nature depends upon such an intel- 
lectual principle ;” and for this cause that philosopher does else- 
where join vovg and gécic, “ mind and nature” both together. 

25. Besides this general plastic nature of the universe, and 
those particular plastic powers in the souls of animals, it is not 
impossible but that there may be other plastic natures also (as 
certain lower lives, or vegetative souls) in some greater parts of 
the universe; all of them depending, if not upon some higher 
conscious soul, yet at least upon a perfect intellect presiding over 
the whole. As for evamnle: though it be not reasonable to 
think, that every plant, herb, and pile of grass, hath a particular 
plastic life, or vegetative soul of its own, distinct from the 
mechanism of the body, nor that the whole earth is an animal 
endued with a conscious soul; yet there may possibly be, for 
aught we know, one plastic nature or life belonging to the whole 
terrestrial (or terraqueous) globe, by which all plants and vege- 
tables, continuous with it, may be differently formed, arate 4 
to their different seeds, as also minerals and other bodies framed, 
and whatsoever else is above the power of fortuitous mechanism 
effected, as by the immediate cause, though always subordinate 
to other causes; the chief whereof is the Deity. And this per- 
haps may ease the minds of those, who cannot but think it too 
much to impose all upon one plastic nature of the universe. 

26. And now we have finished our first task, which was to 
give an account of the plastic nature, the sum whereof briefl 
amounts to this; that it is a certain lower life than the animal, 
which acts regularly and artificially, according to the direction 
of mind and understanding, reason and wisdom, for ends, or in 
order to good, though itself do not know the reason of what it 
does, nor is master of that wisdom according to which it acts, 
but only a servant to it, and drudging executioner of the same ; 
it operating. fatally and sympathetically, according to laws and 
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commands prescribed to it by perfect intellect, and impressed 
upon it; and which is either a lower faculty of some conscious 
soul, or else an inferior kind of life or soul by itself; but essen- 
tially depending upon a higher intellect. 

e proceed to our second undertaking; which was to show, 
how grossly those two sorts of Atheists before mentioned, the 
Stoical or Cosmo-plastic, and the Stratonical or Hylozoic, both 
of them acknowledging this plastic life of nature, do mistake the 
notion of it, or pervert it, and abuse it, to make a certain spuri- 
ous and counterfeit God-Almighty of it, (or a first principle of 
all things) thereby excluding the true Omnipotent Deity, which 
is a perfect mind, or consciously understanding nature, presiding 
over the universe; they substituting this stupid plastic nature 
in the room of it. 

Now the chief errors or mistakes of these Atheists concerning 
the plastic nature, are these four following. First, that they 
make that to be the first principle of all, and the highest thing 
in the universe, which is the last and lowest of all lives; a thing 
essentially secondary, derivative, and dependent. For the plastic 
life of nature is but the mere umbrage of So tellsctiality, a 
faint and shadowy imitation of mind and understanding; upon 
which it doth as essentially depend, as the shadow doth upon the 
body, the image in the glass upon the face, or the echo upon the 
original voice. So that if there had been no perfect mind or 
intellect in the world, there could no more have been any plas- 
tic nature in it, than there could be an image in the glass with- 
out a face, or an echo without an original voice. there be 
®ioic, then there must be Nove: if there be a plastic nature, 
that acts regularly and artificially in order to ends, and accord- 
ing to the best wisdom, though itself not comprehending the 
reason of it, nor being clearly conscious of what it doth; then 
there must of necessity be a ect mind or intellect, that is, 
a Deity, upon which it depends. Wherefore Aristotle does like 
a philosopher in joining Pécrc and Nove, nature and mind both 
together; but these Atheists do very absurdly and unphilosophi- 

ly, that would make a senseless and inconscious plastic nature, 
and therefore without any mind or intellect, to be the first origi- 
nal of all things. 

Secondly, these Atheists augment the former error, in sup- 
posing those higher lives of sense or animality, and of reason or 
understanding, to rise both of them from that lower senseless 
life of nature, as the only original fundamental light. Which is 
a thing altogether as irrational and absurd, as if one should sup- 
pose the light, that is in the air or ether, to be the only original 
and fundamental light and the light of the sun and stars but a 
secondary and derivative thing from it, and nothing but the 
light of the air modificated and improved by condensation: or as 
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if one should maintain, that the sun and moon, and all the stars, 
were really nothing else but the mere reflections of those images 
that we see in rivers and ponds of water. But this hath always 
been the sottish humour and guise of Atheists, to invert the 
order of the universe, and hang the picture of the world, as of 
a man with his heels upwards. Conscious reason and under- 
standing, being a far higher degree of life and perfection than 
that dull plastic nature, which does only do, but not know, can 
never possibly emerge out of it; neither can the duplication of 
corporeal organs be ever able to advance that simple and stupid 
life of nature into redoubled consciousness of self-perception ; nor 
any triplication, or indeed milleclupation of them, improve the 
same into reason and understanding. 

Thirdly ; for the better colouring of the former errors, the 
Hylozoists adulterate: the notion of the plastic life of nature, 
confounding it with wisdom and understanding. And though 
themselves acknowledge, that no animal-sense, self-preception, 
and consciousness belongs to it, yet they will have it to bea 
thing perfectly wise, and consequently every atom of senseless 
matter that is in the whole world, to be infallibly omniscient, as 
to all its own capacities and congruities, or whatsover itself can 
‘do or suffer; which is plainly contradictious. For though there 
may be such a thing as the plastic nature, that, according to the 
former description of it, can do without knowing, and is devoid 
of express consciousness or self-perception, yet perfect know- 
nie and understanding without consciousness is nonsense 
and impossibility. Wherefore this must needs be condemned 
for a great piece of sottishness in the hylozoic Atheists, that 
they attribute perfect wisdom and understanding to a stupid 
inconscious nature, which is nothing but yeporéyvne, the mere 
drudging instrument, or manuary opificer of a perfect mind. 

Lastly, these Atheists err in this, that they make this ‘peat 
life of nature to be a mere material or corporeal thing; whereas 
matter or body cannot move itself, much less therefore can it 
artificially order and dispose its own motion. And though the 
plastic nature be indeed the lowest of all lives, yet notwithstand- 
ing since it is a life, or internal energy, and self-activity, distinct 
from local motion, it must needs be incorporeal, all life being 
essentially such. But the Hylozoists conceive grossly both of 
life and understanding, spreading them all over upon matter, just 
as butter is spread upon bread, or plaster upon a wall, and 
accordingly slicing them out in different quantities and bulk, 
together with it ; they contending, that they are but inadequate 
conceptions of body, as the only substance; and consequently 
concluding, that the vulgarly received notion of God is nothing 
else but such an inadequate conception of the matter of the 
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whole corporeal universe, mistaken for a complete and entire 
substance by itself, that is supposed to be the cause of all things: 
which fond dream or dotage of theirs will be further confited in 
due place. But it is now time to put a period to this long, 
though necessary digression, concerning the plastic life of nature, 
or an artificial, orderly and methodical nature. 

XXXVIII. Plato* gives an account, why he judged it neces- 
sary in those times, publicly to propose that atheistic hypothesis, 
in order to a confutation, as also to produce rational arguments 
for the proof of a Deity, after this manner: Ei yu) xareowappévor 
Hoav of rovovro Adyot év Tol¢ Tact, we Emoe elrety, avOowrorc, 
overy ay ea trav erapvvdvrwy Adywv, we siot Deol’ viv Sd? 
avayxn, “ Had not these atheistic doctrines been publicly divulged, 
and made known in a manner to all, it would not have been 
needful to have confuted them, nor by reasons to prove a Deity ; 
but now it is necessary.” And we conceive, that the same 
necessity at this time will justify our present undertaking like- 
wise ; since these atheistic doctrines have been as boldly vented, 
and publicly asserted, in this latter age of ours, as ever they 
could be in Plato’s time, when the severity of the Athenian 

overnment must needs be a great check to such designs; 
crates having been put to death upon a mere false and ground- 
less accusation of atheism, and Protagoras, {who doubtless was 
areal Atheist) having escaped the same punishment no othér- 
wise than by aa his books being notwithstanding publicly 
burnt in the market-place at Athens,-and himself condemned to 
perpetual exile, though there was nothing at that time proved 
inst him, save only this one sceptical passage, in the begin- 
ning of a book of his:f Iept piv Dewy ovk Exw elretv, tf dec 
sloiv, 80’ we ovx slot’ roAXa yap ra xwAtovra eidévat, re 
adnAdrn¢e xal Bpaytc adv 6 Bloc rov avOowmov, “ Concerning 
the gods, I have nothing at all to say, either that they be or be 
not; there being many things, that hinder the knowledge of this 
matter, both the obscurity of the thing itself, and the shortness 
of human life.” Whereas atheism, in this latter age ot ours, 
hath been impudently asserted, and most industriously promoted; 
that very atomic form, that was first introduced (a little before 
Plato’s time) by Leucippus, Protagoras, and Democritus, havin 
been also revived amongst us, and that with no small pomp aad 
ostentation of wisdom and philosophy. 

It was before observed, that there were two several forms of 
atomical philosophy; first, the most ancient and genuine, that 
was religious, called Moschical (or if you will Mosaical) and 
Pythagorical; secondly, the adulterated atheistic atomology, 


* De Leg. lib. 10."p. 666. opp. 
+ Diog. Laért. vita Prot. lib. 9. segm. 51. p. 576. 
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called Leucippean or Democritical. Now accordingly, there have 
been in this latter age of ours two several successive resurrections 
or restitutions of those two atomologies. For Renatus Cartesius 
first revived and restored the atomic philosophy, agreeably, for 
the most part, to that ancient Moschical and Pythagoric ae 
acknowledging besides extended substance and corporeal atoms, 
another cogitative incorporeal substance, and joining metaphysics 
or theology, together with physiology, to make up one entire 
his of philosophy. Nor can it well be doubted, but that 
this physiology of his, as to the mechanic part of it, hath been 
elaborated by the ingenious author into an exactness at least 
equal with the best atomologies of the ancients. Nevertheless, 
this Cartesian philosophy is highly obnoxious to censure upon 
some accounts ;* the chief whereof is this, that deviating from 
that primitive Moschical atomology, in rejecting all plastic 
nature, it derives the whole system of the corporeal universe 
from the necessary motion of matter, only divided into particles 
insensibly small, and turned round in a vortex, without the 
guidance or direction of any understanding nature. By means 
whereof, though it boast of solving all the corporeal phenomena 
by mere fortuitous mechanism, and without any final or mental 
causality, yet it gives no account at all of that, which is the 
grandest of all phenomena, the 76 vd kal xadwe, “the orderly re- 
gularity and harmony of the mundane system.” The occasion of 
which miscarriage hath been already intimated, namely, from the 
acknowledging only two heads of being, extended and cogitative, 
and mialingthe essence of cogitation to consist in express con- 
sciousness; from whence it follows, that there could be no 

lastic nature, and therefore either all things must be done by 
fortuitous mechanism, or else God himself be brought immediately 
upon the stage for the solving of all phenomena. Which latter. 
absurdity our philosopher being -over-careful to avoid, cast 
himself upon the former, the banishing of all final and mental 
causality quite out of the world, and pre dike. no other 
philosophic causes beside material and mechanical. It cannot 
be denied, but that even some of the ancient religious Atomists 
were also too much infected with this mechanizing humour ; 
but Renatus Cartesius hath not only outdone them all herein, 
but even the very Atheists themselves also, as shall be showed 
afterward; and therefore as much as in him lies, has quite dis- 
armed the world of that grand argument for a Deity® taken from 


* Let what I have given above at sect. 3. 4. concerning the view of Descartes be 
referred to and compared with the text. ; ; 

* This perhape is a little too severe and vehement nst Descartes. For a writer 
does not entirely take away the argument which arises from the harmony and the ad- 
mirable structure of the universe, who repeatedly says that all things which exist in 
the universe are produced by natural gravities and motions, if only he believes ra there 
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the regular frame and harmony of the universe. To which 
oss miscarriage of his there might be also another added, th 
fre seems to make matter necessarily existent, and essentially in- 
finite and eternal. Notwithstanding all which, we cannot enter- 
tain that uncharitable opinion of him,° that he really designed 
atheism, the fundamental principles of his philosophy being such, 
as that no atheistic structure can possibly be built upon them. 
But shortly after this Cartesian restitution of the primitive 
atomology, that acknowledgeth incorporeal substance, we have 
had our Leucippus and Democritus too,7 who also revived and 
brought again upon the stage that other atheistic atomology, that 
makes apxac rwv dAwy arduouc, “senseless and lifeless atoms 
to be the only principles of all things in the universe:” thereby 
necessarily excluding, besides incorporeal substance and immor- 
tality of souls, a deity and natural morality; as also making all 
actions and events materially and mechanically necessary. 
_ Now there could be no satisfactory confutation of this 
‘atheistic hypothesis, without a fair proposal first made of the 
‘several grounds of it to their best advantage, which we have 
‘therefore endeavoured in the former chapter. The answers to 
which atheistic arguments ought, according to the laws of method, 
to be reserved for the last part of the ahols treatise, where we 


isa God. For since such a writer refers all those mechanical laws by which he thinks 
nature is governed to God as their author, whatever these laws effect he assigns to 
him, and maintains that divine wisdom and power are needed, just as the results of any 
given machine are properly considered to commend the sagacity and skill of the con- 
structor of the machine. Hence there have been grave and learned men of the Car- 
tesian sect, who, from the constitution and operations of nature, have most ingeniously 
demonstrated the greatness, the wisdom and the power of God. Of whom the pnin- 
cipal is Bernard Nieuwentydt, whose ‘‘ Right Use of contemplating the Works of the 
Creator,” published first in Dutch, at Amsterdam, 1715, afterwards in both English 
and French, readily obtains the concurrence and commendation of the truly learncd. 
Concerning other things, which the author here imputes to Descartes, chiefly as to the 
infinity and eternity of matter, because I do not wish unnecessarily to repeat what has 
been said a hundred times, I am now silent. 

* Though there are many who regard Descartes as an Atheist and enemy to all re- 
ligion, yet almost all who have any pretence to truth and justice incline to this middle 
sentiment, which leaves him in possession of some sort of religion, but still represents 
his doctrines as by no means friendly to picty. Dr. Cudworth adopted the opinion of 
his friend Dr. Henry More, respecting Descartes, as may be seen in the Epistola ad Viruam 
Clarissimum de Cartesio, of that learned author, which is added to his Enchirid. Ethic. 
and is extant in his philosophical works, sect. 12, 13. p. 128. Of more modern 
writers, to omit others, this opinion is assented to by Dan. Georg. Morhofius, Poly- 
historis tom. 2. lib. 1. cap. 15. p. 111. Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thes. de Atheismo et 
Superstitione, cap. 1. p. 152, and of Englishmen, by William Derham, an acute and 
highly talented author, in his Physico-theology, book 5. chap. 1. p. 385. London 
edition, 8vo. 1786. by the following also, who have professedly treated on this subject, 
Andr, Ritterus Dissertat. de Religione Cartesii Gryphisw. 1705, 4to. and Guil. 
Henr. Beckherus, Diss. Quod Cartesius de omnibus initio suadens dubitare Atheis 
ideo et Scepticis non sit adscribendus, Regiom. 1724. in 4. They who moet recently 
have charged Descartes with atheism are mentioned by the very learned Gottlieb 
Stoll, in Introd. ad Histor. Literar. p. 2. cap. 3. sect. 28. p. 597. 

7 This is aimed at Hobbes and his friends, concerning whom it is known that they 
confined the whole universe of existences to bodies, rejecting every thing incorporeal. 
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are positively to determine the right intellectual system of the 
universe; it being properly our work here, only to give an 
account of the three false hypotheses of the mundane system, to- 
gether with their several grounds. Nevertheless, because it 
might not only seem indecorous for the answers to those 
atheistic arguments to be so long deferred, and placed so far 
behind the a ents themselves, but also prove otherwise 
really inconvenient, we shall therefore choose rather to break 
those laws of method (neglecting the scrupulosity thereof), and 
subjoin them immediately in this place, craving the reader’s pardon 
for this preposterousness. 

It is certain, that the source of all atheism is generally a dull 
and earthy disbelief of the existence of thinga beyond the reach 
of sense; and it cannot be denied but that there is something of 
immorality in the temper of all Atheists, as all atheistic doc- 
trine tends also to immorality. Notwithstanding which, it 
must not be therefore concluded, that all dogmatic Atheists came 
to be such merely by means of gross intemperance, sensuality 
and debauchery. Plato* indeed describes one sort of Atheists 
in this manner: Olc Gv zpo¢ rp Odfy Tp Sewy Eonua elvat wavra, 
axpateaal re nOovay Kai AUTwV ToooTeswor, pvijpal re toxveat Kai 
pabhioae d&ciac wapwot, “ Such, who together with this opinion, 
that all things are void of gods, are acted also by intemperance 
of pleasures and pains, and hurried away with violent lusts, 
being persons otherwise endued with strong memories, and quick 
wits.” And these are the debauched, ranting and hectoring 
Atheists. But besides these, that philosopher tell us,f that 
there is another sort of Atheists also, ole pj voplGover Jeovde 
elvat rd raparav, i00c pboe mpooylvera Sixaov, picovvtic re 
ylyvovra rove xaxove, Kai rp dvoyepalvey Thy aduclay, ovre Tac 
roatrac moakac mooolevrar mparrayv, tovc Te MN dtxaiove Twv 
avOodawy gebyouot, xal rovg Sxalove orfoyovow, “Such who 
though they think there be no gods at all, yet notwithstandin 
being naturally disposed to justice and moderation, as they wi 
not do outrageous and exorbitant things themselves, so they 
will shun the conversation of wicked debauched persons, and de= 
light rather in the society of those that are fair and just.” And 
these are a sort of externally honest or civilized Atheists. Now 
what that thing is, which, besides gross sensuality and de- 
bauchery, might tempt men to entertain atheistic opinions, the 
same philosopher also declares; namely, that it is an affectation 
of singularity, or of seeming wiser than ier renee of man- 
kind. For thus when Clinias had disputed honestly against 
Atheists, from those vulgar topics of the regularity and harmony 
of the universe, (observable in the courses of sun, moon and 


* De Legibus lib. 10. p. 908 + De Legibus lib. 10. p, 908. 
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stars, and the seasons of the year) and of the common notions 
of mankind, in that both Greeks and Barbarians generally agreed 
in this, that there were gods, thinking he had thereby made a 
sufficient confutation of atheism, the Athenian Hospes hereupon 
discovers a great fear and jealousy, which he had, lest he should 
thereby but render himself an object of contempt to Atheists, 
as being a conceited and scornful generation of men. AO. 
Pobovpal ye, w paxdpte, rove poyOnoode, unrwe buwy xaragpoovi- 
awov, vusic piv yap ovK lore a’rwv tépt, Thy ric dtapooac 
airlay, add’ iyeioS< axoatela udvov ndovwy re cat eriBupeay emi 
Tov axpatiy Blov dppacda tac Wuxae autor, &., “I am afraid 
of those wicked men the Atheists, lest they should despise you : 
for you are ignorant concerning them, when you think the only 
cause of atheism to be an intemperance of pleasures and luats, 
violently hurrying mens’ souls on to a wicked life.” Clin. What 
other cause of atheism can there be besides this? Ath. That 
which you are not aware of, who live remotely, namely, ana@ia ric 
pada xaArern Soxotca elvat peylotn podvnote, “a certain grievous 

orance, which yet notwithstanding hath the appearance of 
the greatest wisdom.” And therefore afterwards, when that 
philosopher goes about to propose the atheistic hypothesis, he 
calls it, rdv mapa woAXoic Sok at Suevov elvat codwraroy amTavrwy. 
Adywv,® “that which to many seemeth to be the wisest and pro- 
foundest of all doctrines.” ) 


8 What is here quoted from Plato may be found at almost the commencement of 
the tenth book De Legibus, p. 664. opp. But what Dr. Cudworth in the text asserts 
that Plato tells us, namely that affectatidn of singularity, and the desire of being 
accounted wiser than other men, induces many to become Atheists, though it be in 
itself very likely, cannot be got from the words of the philosopher by any ordinary 
method of interpretation. Plato observed that all did not become Atheists from the 
love of vice, but that some were impelled to this perversity by the inventions of some 
system of vain philosophy to which they attached themselves. This is that apadia 
xaXern, “ dangerous ignorance which they account great wisdom.” He then p 

to explain what kind of wisdom that is which atheistic philosophers eagerly follow after. 
This wisdom he says is two-fold, some are led into atheism by the Theogonies of the 
ancient poets, or by their poems on the origin of the universe and of the gods. Others 
Maintain that all things are made by nature and form, in other words, by natural bulk 
and motion. There is considerable difference between these two things, becoming an 
Atheist in order to appear more ingenious and wiser than others, and following any 
system of philosophy which leads to Atheism. There may be one of them without 
the other. Nor are there wanting examples of miserable men who seek no honour 
from denying a Deity, yet through the pursuit of some foolish and absurd system of 
philosophic wisdom, they persuade themselves that there never was a Deity. With 
these causes of atheism moreover ought to be compared those which the following 
learned men allege, viz. Matur, Veissiere la Croze, Dissertat. Historiques et Critiques 
p. 267. Jo. Mullerus, a celebrated divine of Hamburgh, Atheism. devict. Prolegom. 
cap. 3. p. 35—54. Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thes. de Atheismo et Superstitione cap. 4. 
p. 308. Christoph. Matth. Pfaffius, Primit. Tubingens. P. 2. p. 75. Pet. Bayle, 
Continuation des Pensées sur les Cometes P. 1. sect. 19. p. 69. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Demonstration of the Being, &c., of a God, chap. 1. p. 1. and almost all 
those who have directed their arguments against Atheism. The celebrated Joh. Alb. 
Fabricius, in his Delectus Argumentor. pro Veritat. Religion. Christian. cap. 36. p. 653. 
has cited at some length many other authors on the same subject. I will not’ add 
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And we find the same thing at this very day, that Atheists 
make a great pretence to wisdom and philosophy ; and that many 
are tempted to maintain atheistic opinions, that they may gain a 
reputation of wit by it. Which indeed was one reason that the 
rather induced us nakedly to reveal all the mysteries of atheism, 
because we observed, that so long as things are concealed and 
kept up in huggermugger, many will be the rather apt to suspect 
that there is some great depth and profundity of wisdom lodged 
in them ; and that it is some noble and generous truth which the 
bigotic religious endeavour to smother and suppress. 

ow, the case being thus, it was pertinently suggested also by 
the fore-mentioned ptuloeo her,* ov ouiKody ye rd dtagéoor, et 
pavetey of Adywv atrépeva acebwv, adAoe TE ees pnd’ ev 


, Totg Adyotc, aAN’ %Enuaornutvwc yowpevor, “ that it must needs be 


ee 


a matter of no small moment for any one to make it appear, that 
they who maintain wicked atheistical opinions do none of them 
reason rightly, but grossly fumble in all their ratiocinations.” 
And we hope to effect this in our present undertaking, to make 
it evident that Atheists are no such conjurers, as (though they 
hold no spirits) they would be thought to be; no such gigantic 
men of reason, nor profound philosophers, but that notwith- 
standing all their pretensions to wit, their atheism is really 


‘ 


nothing else but aya@fa ric udda yaAem7, “a most grievous igno- 
rance,” sottishness and stupidity of mind in them. 

Wherefore, we shall in the next place conjure down all those 
devils raised and displayed in their most formidable colours, in 
the precedent chapter; or rather, we shall discover that they are 
fealty nothing else but what these Atheists pretend God and 
incorporeal spirits to be, mere fantastic spectres and impostures, 
vain imaginations of deluded minds, utterly devoid of all truth 
and reality. Neither shall we only confute those atheistic argu- 


any thing to what with great propriety, accuracy and ingenuity, those authors have 
said, excepta quotation of great elegance from Lactantius, Instit. Divinar. lib. 7. cap. 1. 
p. 775. the truth of which a knowledge of the habits of those who occupy the higher 
stations in society, and intercourse with them, I grieve to say it, fully confirms, “ Nostra, 
que tradimus, pravez vitioseque mentes aut omnino non intelligent, aut, etiamsi intel- 
ligent, dissimulabunt tamen, et hc vera esse nolent, quia trahuntur a vitiis, et 
scientes malis suis favent, quorum suavitate capiuntur, et virtutis viam deserunt, 
cujus acerbitate offenduntur. Qui autem sanati erunt, id est, non ita vitiis immersi, 
ut {eanabiles non sint, et credent his et libenter accedent, et quecunque dicimus 
aperta, et plana, et simplicia, et quod maxime opus est, vera et inexpugnabilia illis 
videbuntur.” ‘ Depraved and vicious minds either are entirely ignorant of what we 
teach, or if they know it they will dissemble and be unwilling to regard it as true, 
because they are swayed by their vices, and with their eyes open cherish their evil 
practices, the present pleasure of which attracts them, and forsake the path of virtue, 
by whose severity they are offended. They who are in their right mind, i. e. who are 
not so immersed in vice as to be utterly incurable, will believe the things we teach, 
and will willingly yield to them, regarding them as intelligible, plain, simple, and what 
is of especial importance, as true and incontrovertible. 
* Plato de Legib. lib. 10. p. 667. 
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ments, and so stand upon our defensive posture, but we shall also 
assault atheism even with its own weapons, and plainly demon- 
strate that all forms of atheism are unintelligible nonsense and 
absolute impossibility to human reason : as we shall likewise, over 
and above, occasionally insert some (as we think) undeniable 
arguments for a Deity. 


The Digression concerning the Plastic Life of Nature, or an 
Artificial, Orderly, and Methodical Nature, Sect. 37. Chap. 3. 


“1, THaT neither the hylozoic nor cosmo-plastic Atheists 
are condemned for asserting an orderly and artificial plastic 
nature, as a life distinct from the animal, however this be a thing 
exploded, not only by the atomic Atheists, but also by some 
professed Theists, who notwithstanding might have an undis- 
cerned tang of the mechanically-athcistic humour hanging about 
them. 2. If there be no plastic artificial nature admitted, then 
it must be concluded, that either all things come to pass by for- 
tuitous mechanism and material necessity, (the motion of matter 
unguided) or else that God doth avrovoyeiv arava, do all things 
himself immediately and miraculously, framing the body of 
every gnat and fly, as it were with his own hand; since divine 
Jaws and commands cannot execute themselves, nor be the proper 
efficient causes of things in nature. 3. To suppose all things to 
come to pass fortuitously, or by the unguided motion of matter, 
a thing altogether as irrational as it 1s atheistical and impious ; 
there being many phenomena, not only above the powers of 
mechanism, but also contrary to the laws of it. The mechanic 
Theists make God but an idle spectator of the fortuitous motions 
of matter, and render his wisdom altogether useless and insig- 
nificant. Aristotle’s judicious censure of the fortuitous Me- 
chanists, with the ridiculousness of that pretence, that material 
and mechanical reasons are the only philosophical. 4. That it 
seems neither decorous in respect of God, nor congruous to reason, 
that he should avbrovpyetv dravra, do all things himself imme- 
diately and miraculously, nature being quite superseded and 
made to signify nothing. The same further confuted by the slow 
and gradual process of things in nature, as also by those errors 
and bungles that are committed when the matter proves inept 
and contumacious, arguing the agent not to be irresistible. 
5. Reasonably inferred, that there is a plastic nature in the 
_ universe, as a subordinate instrument of divine providence, in the 
orderly disposal of matter; but yet so as not without a higher 
providence presiding over it, forasmuch as this plastic nature 
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cannot act electively or with discretion. Those laws of nature 
concerning motion which the mechanic Theists themselves sup- 
pose, really nothing else but a plastic nature. 6. The agreeable- 


' ness of this doctrine with the sentiments of the best pee 


> 


in all ages, Aristotle, Plato, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, | 
Zeno, and the Paracelsians. Anaxagoras, though a professed 
Theist, severely censured, both by Aristotle and Plato, as an 
encourager of atheism, merely because he used material and me- 
chanical causes more than mental and final. Physiologers and 
astronomers why vulgarly suspected of atheism in Plato’s time. 
7. The plastic nature no occult quality, but the only intelligible 
cause of that, which is the grandest of all phenomena, the orderly 
regularity and harmony of things, which the mechanic Theists, 
however pretending to solve all phenomena, can give no account at 
all of. A God, or infinite mind asserted by them, in vain and to no 
purpose. 8. Two things here to be performed by us; first, to 
give an account of the plastic nature, and then to show how the 


notion of it hath been mistaken and abused by Atheists. The 


first general account of the plastic nature, according to Aristotle, 
that it is to be conceived as art itself acting inwardly and imme- 
diately upon the matter; as if harmony living in the musical 
instruments should move the strings of them without any external 
impulse. 9. Two pre-eminences of the plastic nature above 
human art. First, that whereas human art acts upon the nature 
from without, cumbersomely and moliminously, with tumult and 
hurlyburly, nature acting upon it from within more command- 
ingly doth its work easily, cleverly and silently. Human art 
acts on the matter mechanically, but nature vitally and magically. 
10. The second pre-eminence of nature above harian art, that 
whereas human artists are often to seek and at a loss, anxiously 
consult and deliberate, and upon second thoughts mend their 
former work, nature is never to seek, nor unresolved what to do, 
nor doth she ever repent afterwards of what she hath done, 
changing her former course. Human artists themselves consult 
not, as artists, but only for want of art; and therefore nature, 
though never consulting, may act artificially. Concluded, that 
what is called nature is really the divine art. 11. Nevertheless, 
that nature is not the divine art, pure and abstract, but concreted 
and embodied in matter, ratio mersa et confusa; not the divine 
art archetypal, but ectypal. Nature differs from the divine art, 
as the manuary opificer from the architect. 12. Two imperfec- 
tions of the plastic nature, in respect whereof it falls short even 
of human art; first, that though it act for ends artificially, yet 
itself neither intends those end, nor understands the reason of 
what it doth, and therefore cannot act electively. The difference 
between the spermatic reasons and knowledge. Nature doth but 
ape or mimic the divine art or wisdom, being not master of that 
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reason according to which it acts, but only a servant to it, and 
drudging exccutioner of it. 13. Proved that there may be such 
a thing as acts artificially, though itself do not comprehend that 
art by which its motions are governed ; first, from musical habits; 
the ones resembles the artificial life of nature. 14. The same 
further evinced from the instincts of brute animals, directi 
them to act rationally and artificially, in order to their own g: 
and the good of the universe, without any reason of their own. 
The instincts in brutes but passive impresses of the divine wis- 
dom, and a kind of fate upon them. 15. The second imperfec- 
tion of the plastic nature, that it acts without animal fancy, 
cvvatoSnoic, express con-sense, and consciousness, and is devoid 
of self-perception and self-enjoyment. 16. Whether this energy 
of the plastic nature be to be called cogitation or no, but a 
logomachy or contention about words. Granted, that what moves 
matter vitally must needs do it by some energy of its own, dis- 
tinct from local motion; but that there may be a simple vital 
energy, without that duplicity, which is in synesthesis, or clear 
and express consciousness. Nevertheless, that the energy of 
nature might be called a certain drowsy, unawakened or as- 
tonished cogitation. 17. Instances which render it probable 
that there may be a vital energy, without synzsthesis, clear and 
express con-sense, or consciousness. 18. The plastic nature, 
acting neither ret ae se fantastically, acts fatally, magically, 
and sympathetically. he divine laws and fate, as to matter, 
not mere cogitation in the mind of God, but an energetic and 
effectual principle; and the plastic nature, the true and proper 
fate of matter, or the corporeal world. What magic is, and that 
nature, which acts fatally, acts also magically and sympathetically. 
19. That the plastic nature, though it be the divine art and fate, 
et for all that, it is neither god nor goddess, but a low and 
imperfect creature; it acting artificially and rationally no other- 
wise than compounded forms of letters, when printing coherent 
philosophic sense; nor for ends, than a saw or hatchet in the 
hands of a skilful mechanic. The plastic and vegetative life of 
nature the lowest of all lives, and inferior to the sensitive. A 
higher providence than that of the plastic nature governing the 
corporeal world itself. 20. Notwithstanding which, forasmuch 
as the plastic nature is a life, it must needs be incorporeal. One 
and the same thing, having in it an entire model and platform, 
and acting upon several distant parts of matter at once cohe- 
rently, cannot be corporeal; and though Aristotle nowhere 
declares whether his nature be corporeal or incorporeal (which 
he neither doth clearly concerning the rational soul), and his fol- 
lowers conclude it to be corporeal, yet, according to the very 
principles of that philosophy, it must needs be otherwise. 
21. The plastic nature, being incorporeal, must either be a lower 
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power lodged in souls that are also conscious, sensitive, or 
rational; or else a distinct substantial life by itself, and inferior 
kind of soul. How the Platonists complicate both these 
together; with Aristotle’s agreeable determination, that nature 
is either part of a soul, or not without soul. 22. The plastic 
nature as to animals, according to Aristotle, a part or lower 
power of their respective souls. That the phenomena prove a 
plastic nature or archeus in animals, to make which a distinct 
thing from the soul is to multiply entities without necessity. 
The soul endued with a plastic power, the chief formatrix of its 
own body, the contribution of certain other causes not excluded. 
23. That besides that plastic principle in particular animals, 
forming them as so many little worlds, there 1s a general plastic 
nature in the whole corporeal universe, which likewise, according 
to Aristotle, is either a part and lower power of a conscious mun- 
dane soul, or else something depending on it. 24. That no less 
according to Aristotle than Plato and Socrates, ourselves partake 
of life from the life of the universe, as well as we do of heat and 
cold,{from the heat and cold of the universe; from whence it 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation, with 
further undeniable proof thereof. An answer to two of the 
most considerable places of that philosopher, that seem to imply 
the contrary. That Aristotle’s first immoveable mover was no 
soul, but a perfect intellect abstract from matter; but that he 
supposed this to move only asa final cause, or as being loved, 
and besides it, a mundane soul and plastic nature, to move the 
heavens efficiently. Neither Aristotle’s nature nor his mundane 
soul, the supreme Deity. However, though there be no such 
mundane soul as both Plato and Aristotle conceived, yet notwith- 
standing, there may be a plastic nature depending upon a higher 
intellectual principle. 25. No impossibility of some other par- 
ticular plastic principles; and though it be not reasonable to 
think that every plant, herb, and pile of grass hath a plastic or 
vegetative soul of its own, nor that the earth is an animal; yet 
that there may possibly be one plastic inconscious nature in the 
whole terraqueous globe, by which vegetables may be severally 
organized and framed, and all things performed which transcend 
the power of fortuitous mechanism. 26. Our second under- 
taking, which was to show how grossly those Atheists (who ac- 
knowledge this plastic nature) misunderstand it and abuse the 
notion, to make a counterfeit God Almighty or Numen of it, to 
the exclusion of the true Deity. First, in their supposing that 
to be the first and highest principle of the universe, which is the 
last and lowest of all lives, a thing as essentially derivative 
from, and dependent upon a higher intellectual ian te as the 
echo on the original voice. 27. Secondly, in their making sense 
and reason in animals to emerge out of a senseless life of nature, 
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by the mere modification and organization of matter. That no 
duplication of corporeal organs can ever make one single incon- 
scious life to advance into redoubled consciousness and self-enjoy- 
ment. 28. Thirdly, in attributing perfect knowledge and under- 
standing to this life of nature, which yet themselves suppose to 
be devoid of all animal sense and consciousness. 29. Lastly, 
in making the plastic life of nature to be merely corporeal ; the 
Hylozoists contending, that it is but an inadequate conception of 
body, as the only substance; and fondly dreaming, that the vul- 
gar notion of God is nothing but such an inadequate conception 
of the matter of the whole universe, mistaken for a complete 
and entire substance by itself, the cause of all things.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE idea of God declared, in way of answer to the first atheistic argument. The grand 
prejudice against the naturality of this idea, as essentially including unity or 
oneliness in it, from the Pagan polytheism, removed. Proved that the intelligent 
Pagans generally acknowledged one supreme Deity. What their polytheism and 
idolatry was ; with some account of Christianity. 1. The either stupid insensi- 
bility, or gross impudence of Atheists, in denying the word Gop to have any 
signification, or that there is any other idea answering to it besides the mere 
phantasm of the sound. The disease called by the philosopher axoXi8wotg rov 
vonrixov, the petrification (or dead insensibility) of the mind. 2. That the 
Atheists themselves must needs have an idea of God in their minds, or otherwise 
when they deny his existence, they should deny the existence of nothing. And 
that they have also the same idea of him with Theists, they denying the very same 
things which the others affirm. 3. A lemma, or preparatory proposition to the idea 
of God, that though some things be made or generated, yet it is not possible, that all 
things should be made, but something must of necessity exist of itself from 
eternity unmade, and be the cause of those other things that are made. 4. The 
two most opposite opinions, concerning that which was self-existent from eternity, 
or unmade, and the cause of all other things made: one, that it was nothing but 
senseless matter, the most imperfect of all things; the other, that it was some- 
thing most perfect, and therefore consciously intellectual. The assertors of this 
latter opinion, Theists in a strict and proper sense; of the former, Atheists. So 
that the idea of God in general is a perfect consciously understanding being 
(or mind) self-existent from eternity, and the cause of all other things. 5. Ob- 
served, that the Atheists who deny a God, according to the true idea of him, do 
often abuse the word, calling senseless: matter by that name, and meaning nothing 
else thereby but a first principle, or self-existent unmade thing. That according to 
this notion of the word God, there can be no such thing as an Atheist, no man 
being able to persuade himeelf that all things sprung from nothing. 6. In order 
to the more punctual declaration of the divine idea, the opinion of those taken 
notice of, who suppose two self-existent unmade principles, God and matter ; and 
so God not to be the sole, but only the chief principle. 7. That these are but 
imperfect and mistaken Theists, Their idea of God declared, with its defective- 
nese. A latitude in Theism. None to be condemned for absolute Atheists, but 
such as deny an eternal unmade mind, ruling over matter. 8. The most compen- 
dious idea of God, an absolutely perfect being. That this includes not only con- 
scious intellectuality and necessary existence, but also omnicausality, omnipotence 
and infinite power; and therefore God the sole principle of all, and cause of 
matter. The true notion of infinite power. Pagans acknowledged the divine 
omnipotence. And that the Atheists supposed infinite power to be included in 
the idea of God, proved from Lucretius. 9. That absolute perfection implies 
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something more than power and knowledge. A vaticination in mens’ minds of 
a higher good than either. That God is better than knowledge, according to 
Aristotle ; and that there is morality in the nature of God, wherein his chief hap- 
piness consisteth. This borrowed from Plato, who makes the highest perfection, 
and supreme Deity, to be goodness itself, above knowledge and intellect. God 
and the supreme good, according to the scripture, love. God no soft or fond love, 
but an impartial law, and the measure of all things. That the Atheists supposed 
goodness also be included in the idea of God. The idea of God more explicate 
and unfolded, a being absolutely perfect, infinitely good, wise, and powerful, ne- 
cessarily existent ; and not only the framer of the world, but also the cause of all 
things. 10. That this idea of God essentially includes unity or oneliness in it ; 
since there can be but one supreme, one cause of all things, one omnipotent, and 
one infinitely perfect. This unity or oneliness of the Deity supposed also by 
Epicurus and Lucretius, who professedly denied a God, according to this idea. 
11. The grand prejudice against the naturality of this idea of God, as it essentially 
includes unity and solitariety, from the polytheism of all nations formerly, besides 
the Jews, and of all the wisest men and philosophers ; from whence it is inferred, 
that this idea of God is but artificial, and owes its original to laws and institution. 
An inquiry to be made concerning the true sense of the Pagan polytheism. That 
the objectors take it for granted, that the Pagan polytheists univerally asserted 
many self-existent intellectual beings, and independent deities, as so many partial 
causes of the world. 12. First, the irrationality of this opinion, and its manifest 
repugnancy to the phenomena, whieh render it less probable to have been the 
belief of all the Pagan polytheists. 13. Secondly, that no such thing at all 
appears, as that ever any intclligent Pagans asserted a multitude of eternal, 
unmade, independent deities. The Hesiodian gods. The Valentinian Cons. 
The nearest approach made thereunto by the Manichean good and evil gods. 
This doctrine not generally asserted by the Greek philosophers, as Plutarch 
affirmeth. Questioned whether the Persian evil Demon or Arimanius were a 
self-existent principle, essentially evil. Aristotle’s confutation and explosion of 
many principles, or independent deities. Faustus, the Manichean’s conceit, that 
the Jews and Christians paganized, in the opinion of monarchy, with St. Austin’s 
judgment, concerning the Pagans, thereupon. 14, Concluded that the Pagan 
polytheism must be understood according to another equivocation in the word 
gods, as used for created intellectual beings, superior to men, that ought to be 
religiously worshipped. That the Pagans held both many gods and one God, 
(as Onatus the Pythagorean declares himself) in different senses: many inferior 
deities subordinate to one supreme. 15. Further evidence of this, that the in- 
telligent Pagan Polytheists held only a plurality of inferior deities, subordinate to 
one supreme : first, because after the emersion of Christianity, and its contest 
with Paganism, when occasion was offered, not only no Pagan asserted a multi- 
plicity of independent deities, but also all universally disclaimed it, and professed 
to acknowledge one supreme God. 16. That this was no refinement or inter- 
polation of Paganism, as might poasibly be suspected, but that the doctrine of the 
most ancient Pagan theologers, and greatest promoters of polytheism, was 
agreeable hereunto ; which will be proved, not from suspected writings, (as of 
Trismegist and the Sibyls) but such as are indubitate. Firat, that Zoroaster, the 
chief promoter of polytheism in the eastern parts, acknowledged one supreme 
Deity, the maker of the world, proved from Eubulus in Porphyry, besides his 
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own words cited by Eusebius, 17. That Orpheus, commonly called by the 
Greeks the Theologer, and the father of the Grecanic polytheism, clearly asserted 
one supreme Deity, proved by his own words, out of Pagan records. 18, That 
the Egyptians themselves, the most polytheistical of all nations, had an acknow- 
ledgement amongst them of one supreme Deity. 19. That the poets, who were 
the greatest depravers of the Pagan theology, and, by their fables of the gods, 
make it look more aristocratically, did themselves notwithstanding acknowledge a 
monarchy, one prince and father of gods. That famous passage of Sophocles 
not to be suspected, though not found in any of these tragedies now extant. 
20. That all the Pagan philosophers, who were Theists, universally asscrted a 
mundane monarchy. Pythagoras, as much a Polytheist as any, and yet his first 
principle of things, as well as numbers, a monad or unity. Anaxagoras’ one 
mind ordering all things for good. Xenophanes’ one and all, and his one God the 
greatest among the gods. 21. Parmenides’ supreme God, one immoveable. 
Empedocles’ both many gods junior to friendship and contention, and his one 
God, called ré @y, ‘‘ senior” to them. Zeno Eleates’ demonstration of one God, 
in Anstotle. 22. Philolaus’ prince and governor of all God always one. 
Euclides Megarensis’ God, called ?y rd dyaSdy, “ one the very good.” Timzus 
Locrus’ mind and good, above the soul of the world. Antisthenes’ one natural 
God. Onatus’ Corypheus. 23, Generally believed and true, that Socrates ac- 
knowledged one supreme God ; but that he disclaimed all the inferior gods of the 
Pagans, a vulgar error. Plato also a Polytheist, and that passage, which some 
Jay so great stress upon, (that he was serious when he began his epistles with 
God, but when with gods jocular) spurious and counterfeit ; and yet he was not- 
withstanding an undoubted monotheist also in another sense ; an asserter of one 
God over all, of a maker of the world, of a first God, of a greatest of the gods. 
The first hypostasis of the Platonic trinity properly the king of all things, for 
whose sake are all things ; the father of the cause and prince of the world, that 
is, of the eternal intellect, or Aéyoc. 24. Aristotle an acknowledger of many 
gods, (he accounting the stars such) and yet an express asserter of elc xoipavoc, 
one prince, one immoveable mover. 25. Cleanthes and Chrysippus, Stoics, though 
they filled the whole heaven, earth, air and sea with gods, yet notwithstanding 
they acknowledged only one God immortal, Jupiter ; all the rest being consumed 
into him, in the successive conflagrations, and afterwards made anew by him. 
Cleanthes’ excellent and devout hymn to the supreme God. 26. Endless to cite 
all the passages of the later Pagan writers and polytheists, in which one supreme 
God is asserted. Excellent discourses in some of them concerning the Deity, 
particularly Plotinus ; who, though he derived all things, even matter itself, from 
one supreme Deity, yet was a contender for many gods, 27. This not only the 
opinion of philosophers and Jearned men, but also the general belief of the Pagan 
vulgar: that there was one supreme God proved from Maximus Tyrius. The 
Roman Deus optimus maximus. The Pagans, when most serious, spake of God 
singularly. Kyrie Eleeson part of the Pagans’ litany to the supreme God. The 
more civilized Pagans at this very day acknowledge one supreme Deity, the maker 
of the world. 28. Plutarch’s testimony, that notwithstanding the variety of 
Paganic religions, and the different names of gods used in them, yet one reason, 
mind or providence ordering all things, and its inferior ministers, were alike every 
where worshipped. 29. Plain that the Pagan Theists must needs acknowledge 
one supreme Deity, because they generally believed the whole world to be one 
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animal, governed by one soul. Some Pagans made this soul of the world their 
supreme God; others an abstract mind superior to it. 30. The Hcbrew 
doctors generally of this persuasion, that the Pagans worshipped one supreme 
God, and that all their other gods were but mediators betwixt him and men. 
31. Lastly, this confirmed from scripture. The Pagans knew God. Aratus 
Jupiter, and the Athenians’ unknown God, the true God. 32. In order to a 
fuller explication of the Pagan theology, and showing the occasion of its being 
misunderstood, three heads requisite to be insisted on. First, that the Pagans 
worshipped one supreme God under many names ; Secondly, that besides this 
one God, they worshipped also many gods, which were indeed inferior deities 
subordinate to him ; Thirdly, that they worshipped both the supreme and inferior 
gods in images, statues, and symbols, sometimes abusively called also gods. First, 
that the supreme God amongst the Pagans was polyonymous, and worshipped 
under several personal names, according to his several attributes and the mani- 
festations of them, his gifts and effects in the world. 33. That upon the samc 
account, things not substantial were personated and deified ‘by the Pagans, and 
worshipped as so many several names and notions of one God. 34. That as the 
whole corporeal world animated was supposed by some of the Pagans to be the 
supreme God, so he was worshipped in the several parts and members of it 
(having personal names bestowed upon them) as it were by parcels and piece- 
meal, or by so many inadequate conceptions. That some of the Pagans made 
the corporeal world the temple of God only, but others the body of God. 35. 
The second head proposed, that besides the one Supreme God, under several 
names, the Pagans acknowledged and worshipped also many gods ; Qeotc¢ yevyn- 
rovc, “ made gods” created intellectual beings superior to men. 36. The Pytha- 
goric or Platonic trinity of divine hypostases, And the higher of the inferior 
deities, according to this hypothesis, Nous, Psyche, and the whole corporcal 
world ; with particular Noes and Henades. 37. The other inferior deities a - 
knowledged as well by the vulgar as philosophers, of three sorta, First, the 
sun, moon and stars, and other great parts of the universe animated, called 
sensible gods. 38. Secondly, their inferior deities invisible, ethereal and aerial 
animals, called demons. These appointed by the supreme Deity to preside over 
kingdoms, cities, places, persons, and things. 39. The last sort of the Pagan 
inferior deities, heroes and Sedv@pwot, or “ men-gods.” Euemerus taxed by 
Plutarch, for making all the Pagan gods nothing but dead men. 40. The third 
general head proposed, that the Pagans worshipped both the supreme and inferior 
gods in images, statues, and symbols. That first of all, before images and 
temples, rude stones and pillars without sculpture were erected for religious 
monuments, and called BatréAca, or “ Bethels.” 41. That afterwards images, 
statues, and symbols were used, and housed in temples. These placed in the 
west-end of the temples to face the east ; so that the Pagans entering, worshipped 
towards the west : one probable occasion of the ancient Christians praying towards 
the east. The golden calf made fora symbolic presence of the God of Israel. 
42. All the parts of the entire Pagan religion represented together at once in 
Plato, 43. That some late writers, not well understanding the sense of Pagans, 
have confounded all their theology, by supposing them to worship the inanimate 
parts of the world as such, for gods ; therefore distinguishing betwixt their animal 
and their natural gods. That no corporeal thing was worshipped by the Pagans 
otherwise than either as being itself animated with a particular soul of its own, 
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or as being part of the whole animated world, or as having demons presiding 
over it, to whom the worship was properly directed ; or lastly, as being images 
or symbols of divine things. 44. That though the Egyptians be said to have 
worshipped brute animals, and were generally therefore condemned by the other 
Pagans; yet the wiser of them used them only as hieroglyphics and symbols. 45. 
That the Pagans worshipped not only the supreme God, but also the inferior 
deities, by material sacrifices. Sacrifices or fire-offerings, in their first and gencral 
notion nothing else but gifts and signs of gratitude, and appendices of prayer. 
But that animal sacrifices had afterwards a particular notion also of expiation 
fastened on them, whether by divine direction, or human agreement, left unde- 
termined. 46. The Pagans’ apology for the three forementioned things. First, 
for worshipping one supreme God under many personal names, and that not only 
according to his several attributes, but also his several manifestations, gifts, and 
effects, in the visible world. With an excuse for those corporeal Theists, who 
worshipped the whole animated world as the supreme God, and the several 
parts of it under personal names, as living members of him. 47. Their apology 
for worshipping, besides’ the one supreme God, many inferior deities. 
That they worshipping them only as inferior could not therefore be guilty of 
giving them that honour which was proper to the supreme. That they honoured 
the supreme God incomparably above all, That they put a difference in their 
sacrifices ; and that material sacrifices were not the proper worship of the 
supreme God, but rather below him. 48. Several reasons of the Pagans for 
giving religious worship to inferior created things. First, that this honour, which 
is bestowed upon them, does ultimately redound to the supreme God, and 
aggrandize his state and majesty, they being all his ministers and attendants. 
49. That as demons are mediators between the celestial gods and men, so those 
celestial gods, and all the other inferior deities, are themselves also mediators 
betwixt man and the supreme God, and as it were convenient steps, by which we 
ought with reverence to approach him. 50. That there is an honour in justice 
due to all those excellent beings that are abuve us; and that the Pagans do but 
honour every thing as they ought, in that due rank and place, in which the 
supreme God hath set it. 51. That demons or angels being appointed to preside 
over kingdoms, cities, and persons, and the several parts of the corporeal 
universe, and being many ways benefactors to us, thanks ought to be returned to 
them by sacrifice. 52. That the inferior gods, demons and heroes, being all of 
them able to do us either good or hurt, and being also irascible, and therefore 
provokable by our neglect of them, it is as well our interest as our duty to pacify 
and appease them by worship. 53. Lastly, that it cannot be thought that the 
supreme God will envy those inferior gods that worship or honour which is 
bestowed upon them; nor suspected that any of those inferior deities will 
factiously go about to set up themselves against the supreme God. 54. That 
many of the Pagans worshipped none but good demons, and that those of them, 
who worshipped evil ones, did it only in order to their appeasement and mitiga- 
tion, that so they might do them no hurt. None but magicians to be accounted 
properly devil-worshippers, who honour evil demons, in order to the gratification 
of their revenge, lust and ambition. 55. The Pagans plead, that those demons, 
who delivered oracles, and did miracles amongst them, must needs be good, since 
there cannot be a greater reproach to the supreme God, than to suppose him to 
appoint evil demons as presidents and governors over the world, or to suffer them 
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to have so great a sway and share of power in it. The faith of Plato in divine 
providence, that the good every where prevails over the bad, and that the Delphic 
Apollo was therefore a good demon. 56. The Pagans’ apology for worshipping 
the supreme God in images, statues and symbols. That these are only 
schetically worshipped by them, the honour passing from them to the prototype. 
And that since we, living in bodies, cannot easily have a conception of any thing 
without some corporeal image or phantasm, thus much must be indulged to the 
infirmity of human nature (at least in the vulgar) to the worship of God cor- 
poteally in images, to prevent their running to atheism. 57. That though it should 
appear by this apology of the Pagans, that their case were not altogether so bad as 
is commonly supposed, yet they cannot be justified thereby in the three particulars 
above mentioned, but the scripture commendation of them is irrefragable, that 
knowing God, they did not glorify him as God, or sanctify his name; that is 
worship him according to his uncommon and incommuaicable, his peerless and 
insociable, transcendant and singular, incomparable and unresemblable nature ; 
but mingled, some way or other, creature-worship with the worship of the 
creator. First, that the worshipping of one God in his various gifts and effects, 
under several personal names, a thing in itself absurd, may also prove a great 
occasion of atheism, when the things themselves come to be called by those 
names, as wine, Bacchus ; corn,Ceres. The conclusion casily following from thence, 
that the good things of nature are the only deities. But to worship the corporeal 
world itself animated, as the supreme God, and the parts of it as members of 
God, plainly to confound God with the creature, and not to glorify him as a 
Creator, nor according to his separate and spiritual nature. 58. To give religious 
worship to demons or angels, heroes or saints, or any other intellectual creatures, 
though not honouring them equally with the supreme God, is to deny God the 
honour of his holiness, his singular, insociable and incommunicable nature, as he 
is the only self-originated being, and the Creator of all; of whom, through whom. 
and to whom are all things. As God is such a being, that there is nothing like 
him, #0 ought the worship which is given him, to be such as hath nothing like to 
it, a singular, separate and incommunicate worship. They not to be religiously 
worshipped, that worship. 59. That the religious worship of created spirits pro- 
ceeded chiefly from a fear that if they were not worshipped, they would be 
provoked and do hurt, which is both highly injurious to good spirits, and a distrust 
of the sufficiency of God’s power to protect his worshippers. That all good 
spirits uninvoked are of themselves officiously ready to assist those, who sincerely 
worship and propitiate the supreme Deity, and therefore no need of the religious 
worship of them, which would be also offensive to them. 60. That men’s praying 
to images and statues is much more ridiculous than children talking to babies 
made of clouts, but not so innocent ; they thereby debasing both themselves and 
God, not glorifying him according to his spiritual and unresemblable nature, but 
changing the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of corruptible man 
or beast. 61. The mistake of those, who think none can be guilty of idolatry, 
that believe one God the maker of the world. 62. That from the same ground 
of reason, that nothing ought to be religiously worshipped besides the supreme 
God, or whom he appoints to represent himself, (because he ought to be sancti- 
fied and dealt withal, according to his singular nature, as unlike to every thing) it 
follows, contrary to the opinion of some opposers of idolatry, that there ought 
also to be a discrimination made between things sacred and profane, and reverence 
used in divine worship. Idolatry and sacrilege allied. 63. Another scripture 
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charge upon the Pagans, that they were devil-worshippers ; not as though they 
intended all their worship to evil demons or devils as such, but because their 
polytheism and idolatry (unacceptable to God and good spirits) was promoted by 
evil spirits delivering oracles and doing miracles for the confirmation of it; they 
also insinuating themselves into the temples and statues, therefore the worship was 
looked upon as done to them. The same thing said of others besides Pagans, 
that they worshipped devils. 64. Proved that they were evil demons, who de- 
livered oracles, and did miracles amongst the Pagans, for the carrying on of that 
religion, from the many obscene rites and mysteries, not only not prohibited, but 
also enjoined by them. 65. The same thing further proved from other cruel and 
bloody rites, but eapecially that of man-sacrifices. Plutarch’s clear acknowledge- 
ment that both the obscene rites and man-sacrifices amongst the Pagans owed 
their original to wicked demons. 66. That the God of Israel neither required 
nor accepted of man-sacrifices, against a modern Diatribist. 67. That what faith 
soever Plato might have in the Delphic Apollo, he was no other than an evil 
demon, or devil. An answer to the Pagans’ argument from divine providence. 
68. That the Pagans religion, unsound in its foundation, was infinitely more cor- 
rupted and depraved by means of these four things ; first, the superstition of the 
ignorant vulgar. 69. Secondly, the licentious figments of poets and fable- 
mongers, frequently condemned by Plato and other wiser Pagans. 70. Thirdly. 
the craft of priests and politicians. 71. Lastly, the imposture of evil demons or 
devils. That by means of these four things, the pagan religion became a most 
foul and unclean thing. And as some were captivated by it under a most 
grievous yoke of superstition, so others strongly inclined to Atheism. 72. Plato 
not insensible that the Pagan religion stood in need of reformation ; nevertheless 
supposing many of those religious rites to have been introduced by visions, dreams, 
and oracles, he concluded that no wise legislator would, of his own head, venture 
to make an alteration: implying, that this was a thing not to be effected other 
wise than by divine revelation and miracles. The generally received opinion of 
the Pagans, that no man ought to trouble himself about religion, but content 
himself to worship God, véuqp moXewe, according to the law of that country 
which he lived in. 73. Wherefore God Almighty, in great compassion to man- 
kind, designed himself to reform the religion of the Pagan world, by introducing 
another religion of his own framing instead of it ; after he had first made a pre- 
ludium thereunto in one nation of the Israelites, where he expressly prohibited, 
by a voice out of the fire, in his first commandment, the Pagan polytheism, or the 
worshipping of other inferior deities besides himself; and in the second, their 
idolatry, or the worshipping of the supreme God in images, statues, or symbols. 
Besides which, he restrained the use of sacrifices ; as also successively gave pre- 
dictions of a Messiah to come, such as together with miracles might reasonably 
conciliate faith to him when he came. 74. That afterwards in duc time, God 
sent the promised Messiah, who was the eternal Word hypostatically united with 
a pure human soul and body, and so a true SedvOpwog, -or “ God-man >” de- 
signing him for a living temple and visible statue or image, in which the Deity 
should be represented and worshipped ; as also after his death and resurrection, 
when he was to be invested with all power and authority, fora prince and king, 
a mediator and intercessor betwixt God and men. 75. That this SeavOpwroc, 
or “God-man,” was so far from intending to require men-sacrifices of his wor- 
shippers, as the Pagan demons did, that he devoted himself to be a catharma and 
U 2 
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expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole world ; and thereby also abolished all 
sacrifices or oblations by fire whatsoever, according to the divine prediction. 76. 
That the Christian trinity, though a mystery, is more agreeable to reason than the 
Platonic ; and that there is no absurdity at all in supposing the pure soul and 
body of the Messiah to be made a living temple or Schechinah, image or statue 
of the Deity. That this religion of one God and one Mediator, or SeavOpwrog, 
“God-man,” preached to the Pagan world, and confirmed by miracles, did etfcc- 
tually destroy all the Pagan inferior deities, middle gods and mediators, demons 
and heroes, together with their statues and images. 77. That it is no way incon- 
gruous to suppose, that the divine Majesty, in prescribing a form of religion to the 
world, should graciously condescend to comply with human infirmity, in order to 
the removing of two such grand evils as polytheism and idolatry, and the bringing 
of men to worship God in spirit and in truth. 78. That demons and angels, 
heroes and saints, are but different names for the same things, which are made 
gods by being worshipped. And that the introducing of angel and saint-worship, 
together with image-worship, into Christianity, seems to be a defeating of one 
grand design of God Almighty in it, and the paganizing of that which was in- 
tended for the unpaganizing of the world. 79. Another key for Christianity in 
the Scripture, not disagreeing with the former, that since the way of wisdom and 
knowledge proved ineffectual as to the generality of mankind, men might, by the 
contrivance of the gospel, he brought to God and a holy life (without profound 
knowledge) in the way of believing. 80. That according to the Scripture, there 
is a higher, more precious and diviner light, than that of theory and speculation. 
81. That in Christianity, all the great, goodly, and most glorious things of this 
world, are slurred and disgraced, comparatively with the life of Christ. 82. And 
that there are all possible engines in it to bring men up to God, and engage them 
in a holy life. 83. Two errors here to be taken notice of ; the first, of those who 
make Christianity nothing but an Antinomian plot against real righteousness, 
and as it were, a secret confederacy with the devil. The second, of those who 
turn that into matter of mere notion and opinion, dispute and controversy, which 
was designed by God only as a contrivance, machine or engine, to bring men 
effectually to a holy and godly life. 84. That Christianity may be yet further 
illustrated from the consideration of the adversary or Satanical power, which is 
in the world. This no Manichean substantial evil principle, but a polity of 
lapsed angels, with which the souls of wicked men are also incorporated, and may 
therefore be called the kingdom of darkness. 85. The history of the fallen 
angels in Scripture briefly explained. 86. The concurrent agreement of the 
Pagans concerning evil demons or devils, and their activity in the world. 87. 
That there is a perpetual war betwixt two politics or kingdoms in the world, the 
one of light, the other of darkness ; and that our Saviour Christ, or the Messiah, 
is appointed the head or chieftain over the heavenly militia, or the forces of the 
kingdom of light. 88. That there will be at length a palpable and signal over- 
throw of the satanical power, and whole kingdom of darkness, by Sed¢ aro 
pnxavijc, “God appearing in an extraordinary and miraculous manner ;” and 
that this great affair is to be managed by our Saviour Christ, as God's vicegerent, 
and a visible judge both of quick and dead. 89. That our Saviour Christ de- 
signed not to set up himeelf factiously against God Almighty, nor to be accounted 
Kvptog Jeov, “ superior to God,” but that when he hath done his work, and put 
down all adversary power, himself will then be, subject to God, even the Father, 
that so God may be all in all. 90. Lastly, having spoken of three forms of re- 
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ligions, the Jewish, Christian, and the Pagan, and there remaining only a fourth 
the Mahometan, in which the divine monarchy is zealously asserted, we may now 
conclude, that the idea of God (as essentially including unity in it) hath been 
entertained in all forms of religion. An account of that seemingly strange 
phenomenon of providence ; the rise, growth, and continuance of the Maho- 
metan religion not to be attempted by us, at least in this place. 


The reader must bear in mind what Dr. Cudworth has intimated in the preface, 
that these contents of Chap. IV. were written before the chapter itself, and that in 
course of toriting the learned Doctor found it impossible to comprise even one half of 
the matters therein proposed in one chapter. 


I. Having in the former chapter prepared the way, we shall 
now proceed (with the divine assistance) to answer and confute 
all those atheistic arguments before proposed. The first whereof 
was this,' that there is no idea of God, and therefore, either no 

« such thing existing in nature, or at least no possible evidence 
of it. , 
To affirm that there is no idea of God, is all one as to affirm 
that there is no conception of the mind answering to that word 
x or name; and this the modern Atheists stick not to maintain, 
that the word God hath no signification, and that there is no other 
idéa or conception in men’s minds answering thereunto, besides 
the mere phantasm of the sound. Now for any one to go about 
soberly to confute this, and to prove that God is not the only 
word without a signification, and that men do not every where 
pay all their religious devotions to the mere phantasm of, a tran- 
sient sound, expecting all good from it, might very well scem to 
all intelligent persons a most absurd and ridiculous undertakin : 
both because the thing is so evident in itself, and because the 
plainest things of all can least be proved: for* 6 ravra amddecxra 
VEVOMKWE, aUTHY aTddEtw avatost, “he that thinks all things to 
« be demonstrable, takes away demonstration itself.” Wherefore 
we shall here only suggest thus much, that since there are dif- 
«ferent words for God in several languages, and men have the 
same notion or conception in their minds answering to them all, 
it must needs be granted, that they have some other idea or con- 
ception belonging to those words, besides the phantasms of their 
several sounds. And indeed it can be nothing clse, but either 
monstrous sottishness and stupidity of mind, or else prodigious 


1 For an elucidation of this subject, see our remarks on ch. 2. sect 5.' z 

2 Proclus, Comm. in Timzeum Platonis p. 176. ed. Gracw Basil. 1534. fol.” Other 
passages of the kind, on the difficulty of demonstrating plain and self-evident things, 
are met with in Aristotle, Cicero, and other ancient philosophers. Aristotle, Topic. 
lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 266. t. lo opp. says: Ode 61) (det brioxomety) oy civeyyug 
drddatic, ob8t dy Niav wéppw' rd piv yap ode Exe aropiay, rd Cé wWAtiw, 9 Kard 
yupvaorinny, “Neither is it proper to dispute of those things whereof the demon- 
stration is close at hand, nor of those whereof it is too remote ; for the former admit of 
no doubt, and the latter of more than is suitable to mere exercitation.” 
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impudence in these Atheists, to deny that there is any idea of 
God at all in the minds of men, or that the word hath any sig- 
nification. : 

It was heretofore observed by Epictetus,* av rig évfaornrat mpoc 
ra ayav éxpavij, Tod ToUTOY Ov pgdidy ~orty EvpEiv Adyov, di od 
perumeloee TIC avTov' Touro 8 ovre mapa tiv éexelvou ylvera 
Sdvauiv, ovUTE Tapa THY TOV didacKovTOG ao<éveav, “that if an 
man will oppose or contradict the most evident truths, it wi 
not be easy to find arguments wherewith to convince him. And 

et this notwithstanding ought neither to be imputed to any 
inability in the teacher, nor to any strength of wit in the denier, 
but only to a certain dead insensibility in him.” Whereupon 
he further adds, that there is a double arovéxpworc or aroXlOware, 
‘“ mortification” or “ petrification” of the soul; the one, when 
it is stupified and besotted in its intellectuals; the other, when 
it is bedeaded in its morals as to that pudor that naturally 
should belong toa man. And he concludes, that either of these 
states (though it be not commonly so apprehended) is a condition 
little less deplorable than that of bodily death; as also that such 
@ person is not at all to be disputed with. For* rotov airw rip 
i totov aldnpoy mpocayy, iv’ alodnrat Gre vevixpwrat; aicSavd- 
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yao TO aidjuov avrov Kai ro évrptmriev, “what sword can 
one bring, or what fire, by burning or slashing, to make such a 
one perceive that he is dead? But if he be sensible, and will 
not acknowledge it, then he is worse than dead, being castrated 
as to that pudor that belongs toa man.” Moreover that philo- 
sopher ie notice, that in those times, when this denial of most 
evident truths procecded rather from impudence than stupidit 
or sottishness, the vulgar would be apt to admire it for mincngih 
of wit and great learning: “Av 6é tevoe 76 aidijov atovexpwOQ, 
Touro Ere kal Obvauew Kxadoupev’ “ But if any man’s pudor be 
deaded or mortified in him, we call this power and strength.” 
Now as this was sometimes the case of the Atademics, so is 
it also commonly of the Atheists, that their minds are partly 
petrified and benumbed into a kind of sottish and stupid insensi- 
bility, so that they are not able to discern things that are most 
evident ; and partly depudorated, or become so void of shame, 
as that though they do perceive, yet they will obstinately and 
impudently deny the plainest things that are, as this, that there 
is any idea answering to the word God, besides the phantasm of 
the sound. And we do the rather ihsist upon this prodigious 


* Arrian, lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 95. ed. Cantabr. 

* These words are all to be found in Arrian, lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 96. ed. Cantabr. 
but not in continued order, For the last words: écrérpnrat, &c., stand at some 
distance from the others, and are not, as here, connected with the preceding by the 
particle ydp, as if containing the reason of what is said before. Epictetus is here 
attacking the Academic philosophers of his time. 
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monstrosity of Atheists in this place, because we shall have oc- 
casion afterwards more than once to take notice of it again in 
other instances, as when they affirm that local motion and cogi- 
tation are really one and the self-same thing, and the like. And 
we conceive it to be unquestionably true, that it is many times 
nothing else, but either this shameless impudence, or sottish in- 
sensibility in Atheists, that is admired by the ignorant for pro- 


0 


foundness of wit and learning :* "AXAa rabrny dbvauty eirw; pn 
yévouro® ei uy kat thy Tov Kiwaldwr, cal’ Hy wav ro éreABov ev 
pésw Kal rovovaet kat A€éyoua, “ But shall I call this power or wit, 
and commend it upon that account? no more than I will com- 
mend the impudence of the Cinedi, who stick not publicly to do 
and say any thing.” 


“ Epict. apud Arrian. as above. Compare the present discussion concerning the con- 
ception of a God with the one on the same subject below, chap. 5. sect. 2. &c. 
where what here appears somewhat obscure is set forth more clearly and distinctly. 
However, the whole of this disputation on the conception or idea of a God, owing to 
the ambiguity of words, especially of the term idea, is exceedingly obscure and unsatis- 
factory. Wherefore, it appears to me, if we have to contend with a man who first 
denies that he can form any conception of God in the mind, and then endeavours to 
prove from this, that there is no God; he should above all things be compelled 
to state his own opinion in plain and perspicuous words, and having done this, he will 
be at once put down. This dogma: “ There is no idea of a God imprinted on our 
minds,” admits, if I mistake not, of a threefold acceptation. The first, “ There is 
no idea or image of God innate or implanted by nature in us.” To this opinion, as 
every one knows, many are inclined, who could not without the greatest injustice be 
accused of impiety towards God. Were an Atheist, however, to espouse this opinion, 
and undertake to demonstrate thereby, that there is no God, he would be worthy of 
the derision of all sensible men. Indeed holding such reasoning to be fair, we might 
also draw this conclusion: “ There is no sun, no moon, no stars ;” for neither at our 
birth do we bring with us the images or forms of the heavenly bodies imprinted on our 
minds. Another sense will be this: ‘“‘ No one can form in the mind a perfect and com- 
plete conception of God,” which indeed no wise man will deny, there being an innumer- 
able host both of philosophers and theologians, who have publicly testified that no 
one possesses such vigour of intellect as to be able to form in his mind a perfect con- 
ception of God. But this opinion will not be of the slightest avail to an Athcist, who 
would act childishly and ridiculously, if he denied the existence of a God because he 
cannot be wholly comprehended by any mortal. For who does not know, that many 
things to u certainty exist, the nature of which, however, we only partially understand ? 
No rational man will deny that something is eternal ; and yet what is more difficult to 
comprehend than eternity? Shall we on that account deny that there is any thing 
eternal, because our weak and narrow minds cannot grasp the notion of eternity ? There 
remains therefore the third acceptation, which alone the learned Doctor appears to 
have in view, and to attribute to the scoffers at religion : “ No conception of Giod can 
be formed at all in our minds, and the word God has properly no signification, being an 
empty sound, the force of which no one understands.” I doubt indeed, whether any 
one in possession of his senses, and with his intellect unimpaired by disease, ever enter- 
tained this opinion. Hobbes, indeed, who said many things betokening great levity and 
ignorance, was nevertheless, as we have shown above, exempt from this species of mad- 
ness. But seeing that the folly of men polluted with lust and crime surpasses all belief, 
I would not positively deny that there ever has been any onc so besotted, as to assert 
any thing of the kind. Such a one, indeed, I consider, shduld be commended to God 
and the physicians, rather than combated against by reason and argument. For what can 
be done with a man whose perverseness and obstinacy are so great, that although himself 
unable to impugn a God without forming some notion of him in his own mind, never- 
theless denies that there is any notion or idea of God in the mind of any man whatever ? 
Doctor Cudworth, however, has chastised this folly with great force and acuteness, 
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II. But whatever these Atheists deny in words, it is notwith- 
standing evident, that even themselves have an idea or conception 
in their minds answering to the word God, when they deny his 
existence, because otherwise they should deny the existence of 
nothing. Nor can it be ‘at all doubted, but that they have also 
the same idea of God with Theists, they denying the existence 
of no other thing than what these assert. And as in all other 
controversies, when men dispute together, the one affirming, the 
other denying, both parties must needs have the same idea in 
their minds of what they dispute about, or otherwise the whole 
disputation would be but a kind of Babel language and con- 
fusion; so must it be likewise in this present controversy betwixt 
Theists and Atheists. Neither indeed would there be any con- 
troversy at all between them, did they not both by God mean 
one and the same thing; nor would the Atheists be any longer 
Atheists, did they not deny the existence of that very same 
thing, which the Theists affirm, but of something else. 

III. Wherefore we shall in the next place declare what this idea 
of God is, or what is that thing, whose existence, they that affirm 
are called Theists, and they who deny Atheists. In order where- 
unto, we must first lay down this lemma or preparatory proposi- 
tion, that as it is generally acknowledged, that all things did not 
exist from eternity, such as they are, unmade, but that some 
things were made and generated or produced; so it is not pos- 
sible that all things should be made neither, but there must of 
necessity be something self-existent from eternity, and unmade; 
because if there had been once nothing, there could never have 
been any thing. The reason of which is so evident and ir- 
resistible, that even the Atheists confess themselves conquered 
by it, and readily acknowledge it for an indubitable truth, that 
there must be something ayévynrov, “something which was 
never made or produced,” and which therefore is the cause of 
those other things that are made, something abrégvec and aiSv- 
aéararov, that was “self-originated” and “ self-existing,” and 
which is as well avwAcBoov and a@Baoror, as ayévynrov, “ incor- 
ruptible” and “undestroyable” as “ingenerable;” whose exist- 
ence therefore must needs be necessary, because if it were sup- 

osed to have happened by chance to exist from eternity, then 
it might as well happen again to cease to be. Wherefore all the 
question now is, what is this ayévynrov and avwABpov, avrdguec 
and av@urdcrarov, this “ingenerable” and “incorruptible, self- 
originated” and “ self-existent” thing, which is the cause of all 
other things that are made. 

IV. Now there are two grand opinions opposite to one 
another concerning it: for first, some contend, that the only 
self-existent, unmade, and incorruptible thing, and first principle 
of all things, is senseless matter, that is, matter either perfectly 
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dead and stupid, or at least devoid of all animalish and conscious 
life. But because this is really the lowest and most imperfect of 
all beings, others on the contrary judge it reasonable, that the 
first principle and original of all things should be that, which is 
most perfect, (as Aristotle’ observes of Pherecydes, and his 
followers, ré yevvicav mowrov aptotoy r:Oéact, “ that they made 
the first cause and principle of generation to be the best”) and 
then apprehending, that to be endued with conscious life and 
understanding is much a greater perfection than to be devoid of 
both, (as Balbus in Cicero® declares upon this very occasion : 
Nec dubium quin quod animans sit, habeatque mentem, et 
rationem, et sensum, id sit melius, quam id quod his careat) they 
therefore conclude that the only unmade thing, which was the 
principle cause and original of all other things, was not senseless 
matter, but a perfect conscious understanding nature or mind. 
And these are they who are strictly and properly called Theists, 
who affirm that a perfectly conscious understanding being or 
mind, existing of itself from eternity, was the cause of all other 
things; and they on the contrary, who derive all things from 
senseless matter, as the first original, and deny that there is any 
conscious understanding being self-existent or unmade, are those 
that are properly called Atheists. Wherefore the true and 


S acinat idea of God in general is this, A perfect conscious un- 


erstanding being (or mind) existing of itself from eternity, and 
the cause of all other things. 

V. But it is here observable, that those Atheists, who deny a 
God, according to this true and genuine notion of him, which 
we have declared, do often abuse the word, calling senseless 
matter by that name; partly perhaps as endeavouring thereby 


5 The passage occurs Metaph. lib. 12. cap. 4. p. 446. tom. 4. opp. but is am- 
biguous. I shall therefore write it down entire. Aristotle is refuting the opinion of 
the Pythagoreans on first principles, and comparing it with those of the ancient 
theologists or poets on the subject. These poets he divides into those who filled all 
that they wrote with fables, and the mized, as he calls them, or those who tempered 
fables with certain true precepts. For so I interpret Aristotle ; agreeably to the context, 
and as the subject itself seems to demand. Of the latter class he speaks in this 
manner: ‘Errei of ye peucypivor alraéy, eal rd pn pudicwg mavra diye, oloy 
Sentence cai Erepoi rivec, 7d yevyncay mpwrov dpioroy riSéiacr, “Those poets 
who are mixed up of both, and do not say every thing in fables, as Pherecydes and 
some others, hold the first principle of generation to be the best.” Here we have the 
words Pherecydes and others so placed as to make it doubtful whether they are to be 
referred to what precedes or to what follows, or whether Aristotle meant to say, that 
Pherecydes wrote every thing in fables, or that he held that principle of things to 
be the best. The few fragments remaining of Pherecydes make it possible to maintain 
either position. What Clemens Alexandr. indeed, Stromat. lib. 6. p. 741. quotes from 
his poems, are so obscure and foreign to common sense, or, to use Aristotle’s word, 
80 puvdicd, that Hesiod, Orpheus, and the other poets who wrote of the gods, are in 
comparison with him most lucid and perspicuous. This passage of Aristotle has not 
been touched upon by the very learned men who have professedly commented on 
Pherecydes. 

© De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 17. p. 2978. tom. 9. opp. © 
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to decline that odious and ignominious name of Atheists, and 
partly as conceiving that whatsoever is the first principle of 
things, ingencrable and incorruptible, and the cause of all other 
things besides itself, must therefore needs be the divinest thing 
of Wherefore by the word God these mean nothing else, but 
that which is ayévvnrov, “unmade” or “self-existent,” and the 
apxn, or “first principle of things.” Thus it was before ob- 
served,’ that Anaximander called infinite matter, devoid of all 
manner of life, ro Seiov, or “God;” and Pliny, the corporeal 
world, endued with nothing but a plastic unknowing nature, 
Numen; as also others in Aristotle? upon the same account, 
called the inanimate elements gods, as supposed first principles of 
things, Seoi 62 xal ravra, “for these are also gods.” And indeed 
Aristotle himself seems to be guilty of this miscarriage of 
abusing the word God after this manner, when speaking of love 
and chaos, as the two first principles of things, he must according 
to the laws of grammar, be understood to call them both gods :9 


7 See cap. 3. sect. 20. &c., and our remarks there. On Pliny see cap: 3. sect. 30. 
But what Pliny has handed down concerning God and the first principles of all things, 
is involved in such obscurity and doubt, as to make it easily appear that this writer could 
scarcely determine with himself what opinions to entertain ; although he was un- 
willing to worship a God such as reason itself bids us worship. He seems to have 
been superstitious, putting faith in dreams, See Plin. Ep. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 192. ed. 
Corte. 
® This is a mistake of Dr. Cudworth’s, for Aristotle docs not speak of those philo- 
sophers who considered the elements as gods, but of Empedocles and his well-known 
principles, friendship and discord. I shall produce his own words from his book De 
Generat. et Corrupt. cap. 6. p. 734. tom. 1. opp. Td crotyeia dcaxpiver ov rd veixog, 
GA\N’ 9 girla, ra pice mpdrepa rov Geov. GEOL AE’ KAI’ TAYTA, “ Those 
elements by nature which are prior to God are separated not by discord but by friend- 
ship. But these are also gods.” After Aristotle, Clemens and Simplicius have affirmed 
more explicitly, that Empedocles held the four elements as well as friendship and dis- 
cord to be gods ; they all however appear to me to have done him injustice, and 
not to have understood his opinion correctly. He will be purged from this 
charge by Aristotle himself, Metaph. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 295. tom. 4. opp. Clemens 
Alexandr. Exhortat. ad Gentes, cap. 5. p. 55. 56. "EuredoxAne 6 ’Axpayarrivog 
ele wrANI0¢ Lurecwv, wdc Tolg rérrapot crotxeionc, rovToig Neéixocg cai dXjiav 
carapiopeiras (Oevic), “ Empedocles the Agrigentine, falling into the multitude, 
ranked, not only the four elements, but discord also and friendship among the gods.” But 
on the principles of things being regarded as gods, I find a much more explicit passage 
in Aristotle, which J shall take the trouble of writing down. The philosopher is 
speaking of the ancient poets: OEOY'S yap wowvuvrec Tac apxac, cai le rev 
Grwy yeyovivat, rd py yevodueva Tov véixrapoc cai rig apBpociac, Svira 
yevioSac gaci, “For making principles to be gods and to be sprung from 
the gods, they assert that those natures which did not tuste nectar and ambrosia 
were mortal.” Metaph. lib. 3. cap. 4 p. 295. tom. 4. opp. That there were 
many formerly, however, among the nations ignorant of the true religion, who wor- 
shipped fire, earth, and water as gods, is too well-known to require testimonies, See 
Vossius De Origine et Progressu Idolatr. lib, 2, p. 2. cap. 1. &c. p. 216. &c. 

® But this passage is not of that nature, that if the whole body of grammarians 
were sitting in judgment, Aristotle could be accused from it of a wrong application of 
the word God. He adduces this verse from Parmenides : 


Ipwrioroy pty Eowra Oedy pnricaro rayrwr" 


and then subjoins Hesiod’s verses concerning Jove and chaos. A little after follow the 
words here quoted, The Doctor, however, supposes that the term rotgrovge, therein 
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Todrove piv ovv ric xen Stavetua, rent rov tle mowroc, éorw 
xolvev torepov, “ Concerning these two (gods) how they ought 
to be ranked, and which of them is to be placed first, whether 
love or chaos, is afterwards to be resolved.” Which passage of 
Aristotle’s seems to agree with that of Epicharmus:!® ’A\)d 
Agyerat piv yaoc mowrov yevéoSar Jewv, “ But chaos is said to 
have made the first of gods ;” unless we should rather understand 
him thus, That chaos was said to have been made before the 
gods. And this abuse! of the word God is a thing which the 


can only be referred to the Gewy, as if the Stagirite had said: ‘‘ Which of these gods 
is the first, I shall decide afterwards.”” But every one will perceive this to be unneces- 
sary. Aristotle’s meaning is this: “ Which of these, love or chaos, is first, according to 
the opinion namely of the ancient poets, I shall explain below.” But he does not him- 
self intimate whether they are gods or not. Although, if he had indeed written what 
the Doctor supposes him to have done, still in calling love and chaos gods he 
would have been giving, not his own opinion, but that of others. But I sball bring 
forward another more striking passage of Aristotle, Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 8, 
p. 483. in which he clearly abuses the word Gods. Having asserted that the 
ancients held the stars to be gods, after interposing a few words, he goes on to approve 
of generally and in a certain measure to adopt as his own both this doctrine and the 
opinion of those who formerly ascribed divinity to the first principles of things, “O» 
el rig ywpicag abrd AaBoe pdvoy rd rowroy, drt GEOYS worro rd¢ rpwrac ovciag 
tlvat, Seiwc dy eipjotat voices, “ Of which if any one considers only this separately, 
that they asserted the first substances to be gods, he will esteem it indeed to be 
divinely said.” 

10 This occurs among his verses on the principles of things, cited by Diogenes Luér- 
tius in his life of Plato, lib. 3. segm. 10. p. 171. 

1 In this disputation on the word God, the learned Doctor seems to me to confound 
three things, which although very closely allied to each other, are nevertheless in 
a certain respect different. I. To make use of the word God as a designation 
of matter or the whole nature of things, lest the wickedness meditated against 
the Deity, should be too apparent. II. To use the word God in a wider sense and to 
signify thereby things to which it does not properly apply. III. To regard and 
reverence as gods, things in which there is nothing divine, as the dead, the elements, 
and animals..—Which last was formerly, as it is at this day, the crime of those, who 
forgetful of the Creator, worshipped and honoured the things created by him. Con- 
cerning these we shall make no inquiry in this place, the discourse being of those only 
who craftily and designedly abuse the term God, The second may be laid to the 
charge of many ancient authors. There being indeed several Greeks and Latins, who 
have applied the terms Gedc, O«toy, Numen, Deus, to things far remote from the true 
God, and have called that God and divine, which they deemed noble, excellent 
and great. Examples of this custom are given by J. Le Clerc in his Ars Critica, 
par. 2. sect. 1. cap. 3. sect. 4. p. 146. There are those even who do so at this day. 
This I should not approve of, nor would I contradict Origen and others who consider 
it to be done by mistake and inadvertently ; I should not be easily persuaded indeed, 
that all have done so with an evil and perverse intention. Hence it is the first alone 
that we here have to do with: which Dr. Cudworth has exemplified in the in- 
stance only of Anaximander. He might out of ancient history have added Epicurus, 
of whom so many grave authors complain as having left gods in words, to escape odium, 
but as having taken them away in reality. Of the moderns, Bened. de Spinoza belongs 
to this class ; who, although utterly repudiating all divine nature and reason, is neverthe- 
less careful to employ the word God in his Ethics, lest his doctrine should appear too 
repulsive. This man had omitted the word God throughout the whole of his book, 
which was first written in Dutch, using only the term nature; but being admonished 
by Lud. Meyerus, to whom he had given it to be translated into Latin, that if so 
edited, it would subject him to the greatest odium, and arm the authorities against him 
as an enemy to God, he therefore suffered the translator to substitute the word God 
instead of nature. This Le Clerc, Biblioth. Ancienne et Moderne. tom. 22. par. 1, 
p. 135. tells us he heard from an unquestionable source. 
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learned Origen took notice it in his book inst Celsus, where 
he speaks of that religious care, which ought to he had about 
the use of words:* ‘O rofvuv peyadoputoteoor, kav dAlyny rotrwy 
meplvotay tiAngwe, evAaBnrnoerat, GAAa adAore EpapudGev dvd- 
pata Toayiact, pnjToTe Guowov waQy roic ro Oed¢ Svoua étopad- 
pévwc pépovowy ent vAnv Sh ‘He therefore, that hath but 
the least consideration of these things, will take a religious 
care that he give not improper names to things, lest he should 
fall into a like miscarriage with those, who attribute the name 
of God to inanimate and senseless matter.” Now accordin 
to this false and spurious notion of the word of God, when 
it is taken for any supposed first principle, or self-existent un- 
made thing, whatsoever that be, there neither is nor can be any 
such thing as an Atheist; since whosoever hath but the least 
dram of reason must needs acknowledge, that something or other 
existed from eternity unmade, and was the cause of those other 
things that are made. But that notion or idea of God, ac- 
cording to which some are Atheists and others Theists, is in the 
strictest sense of it, what we have already declared, “a perfect 
mind, or consciously understanding nature, self-existent from 
eternity, and the cause of all other things.” The genuine 
Theists being those, who make the first original of all things 
universally to be a consciously understanding nature (or perfect 
mind); but the Atheists properly, such as derive all things from 
matter, either perfectly dead and stupid, or else devoid of all 
conscious and animalish life. 

VI. But that we may more fully and punctually declare the 
true idea of God, we must here take notice of a certain opinion 
of some philosophers, who went as it were in a middle betwixt 
both the former, and neither made matter alone nor God, the 
sole principle of all things; but joined them both together 
and held two first principles or self-existent unmade beings, in- 
dependent upon one another, God, and the matter. Amongst 
whom the Stoics are to be reckoned, who, notwithstanding, 
because they held that there was no other substance besides body, 
strangely confounded themselves, being by that means necessi- 
tated to make their two first principles, the active and the 
passive, to be both of them really but one and the self-same 
substance: their doctrine to this purpose being thus declared by 
Cicero :* Naturam dividebant in rca dias: ut altera esset efficiens, 
altera autem quasi huic se prabens, ex qua efficeretur aliquid. 


* Lib. 1. p. 19. adv. Celsum, ed. Cant. 

? Academ. Quest. lib, 1. cap. 6. p. 2831. tom. 8. opp. But Cicero, in this passage, 
does not treat of the opinion of the Stoics, but of that of Plato and his ancient fol- 
lowers, or the first Academics. The opinions of the Stoics, however, on God and 
matter, have been elaborately discussed by Jac. Thomasius, De Stoica Mundi Exustione, 
p- 14. &c., besides Just. Lipsius, Physiolog. Stoice. p. 71. &c. 
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In co, quod eflficeret, vim esse censebant ; in eo, quod efficeretur, 
materiam quandam; in utroque tamen utrumque. Neque enim 


materiam coherere potuisse, si nulla vi contineretur, neque 
vim sine aliqua materia; nihil est enim, quod non alicubi esse 
cogatur. ‘The Stoics divided nature into two things as the 
first principles, one whereof is the efficient or artificer, the other 
that which offers itself to him, for things to be made out of it. 
In the efficient principle they took notice of active force, in the 
patient, of matter, but so as that in each of these were both to- 
gether; forasmuch as neither the matter could cohere together, 
unless 1t were contained by some active force, nor the active 
force subsist of itself without matter, because that is nothing, 
which is not somewhere.” But besides these Stoics, there were 
other philosophers, who admitting of incorporeal substance did 
suppose two first principles, as substances really distinct from 
one another, that were co-existent from eternity, an incorporeal 
Deity and matter; as for example, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, 
Atticus, and many more; insomuch that Pythagoras himself 


was reckoned amongst those by Numenius, and Plato by 
Plutarch and Laértius.° 


* Observing that most men, when treating of the opinions of the ancients on the world 
and on the eternity of matter, discourse with little accuracy, and mingle and confound 
together things that are distinet ; to guard against error, I shall briefly state how, in 
my opinion, these opinions should be taken. In the first place, as all the ancient 
philosophers decided, that nothing can come out of nothing, 1 consider it certain, that 
they all supposed matter to be eternal. Men the most Icarned, Huetius, Eugubinus, 
Pfannerus, and others, whose merits in other respects I have the highest respect for, 
are of opinion, I am aware, that there were some ancients who asserted the nature of 
things to be created out of nothing, and consequently denied the eternity of matter. 
But, as I shall show in another place, the passages brought forward in proof of this, signify 
merely, that God introduced form and order into confused and rude matter. But 
matter, which all, I am persuaded, believed to be eternal, was held by some to have 
existed separately out of God for an infinite period, by others to have been joined with 
God from all eternity. Dr. Cudworth here treats properly of the former; among 
whom he reckons Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Atticus, and several more, and then 
according to the opinion of others, Pythagoras also, and Plato. And indeed, that 
Anaxagoras taught this, is evident from the commencement of his work preserved 
by Laértius, lib, 2. segm. 6. p. 82. dvra ypypara ty pod, elra voic tSwyv 
atrd dSctexédopnoe, “ All things were together (i, e., there was chaos), then mind came 
and put them in order.” But that Archelaus thought the same, we have the testimony 
of no ancient author that I know of, except Simplicius, who Comm. in lib. 1. Physic. 
Aristotelis, p. 7. ed Grece. Aldine, tells us that Archelaus held the same opinion on 
first principles as Anaxagoras. What Diogenes and others, however, have recorded of his 
dogmas appears to me to be such as cannot easily be reconciled with this opinion : nor 
are the younger Platonists, to whem Simplicius belongs, of that character, thatall they 
relate concerning the precepts of the ancient philosophers is at once to be believed. For 
as they are always striving to establish an agreement of all philosophers, they therefore 
not unfrequently pervert their opinions. The Atticus here named is no doubt that Pla- 
tonist, from whose disputations against Aristotle some noted passages have been extracted 
by Eusebius, Preparat, Evan. lib. 15. cap. 4. &c. p. 794. See especially Euseb. cap. 6. 
p. 80]. which contains Atticus’ disputation on the origin of the world. Add what 
/Eneas. Gazeus states in Theophrustus. p. 58. on the opinions of this Atticus con- 
cerning the world, with the comments of Casp. Barth. With regard to Pythagoras 
there are many witnesses ; although others will have it, that besides eternal matter he 
held two principles of all things, the une good, and the other evil. See Jo. Chr. Wolf 
in Manicheism. ante Manichzos, ‘sec. 2. 8s. 29. p. 116. Plato's opinion may be 
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And we find it commonly taken for granted, that Aristotle* 
also was of this persuasion, though it cannot be certainly con- 
cluded from thence (as some seem to suppose) because he asserted 


called into question. J do not stop to dispute with those who consider Plato to have 
maintained that the world was created by God out of nothing, as Pet. Dan. Huetius 
among others has done in his Questiones Alnetane, nor do I think the words of 
Hierocles, upon which he mainly relies, signify what he and other learned men suppose : 
of this elsewhere. But it may be questioned whether Plato supposed that matter 
existed of itself and separately from God for an infinite period, and that God at a cer- 
tain time voluntarily proceeded to form and fashion it, or that matter was joined with 
and emanated from God from all eternity. Each opinion rests upon great authorities. 
The former is supported not only by the testimony of Plutarch, whose words are 
brought forward a little below, and of Laértius, lib. 3. segm. 71. but also by many 
other passages both of ancient and modern writers, See Wolf, as above quoted, 
sec. 32. p. 124. To the latter are inclined Probus, Simplicius, and the whole 
halanx of those called the later Platonists, who contend that Plato held the world to 
ave emanated from God from all eternity, in the same way as rays from the sun, and 
therefore, to be posterior to God, not in time, but by nature. On this view sec 
Zacharias Mityleneeus, Dialog. de Opificio Mundi, p. 207. ed Barthii. For my part, 
indeed, I admit that there is much greater*probability in the opinion of those who make 
Plato to have held, that God at a certain time disposed and formed matter which was 
Separate and distinct from himself; but still, I incline to the view, that all those who 
asserted two first principles of things, God and matter, supposed a certain union and 
connexion of these principles. Nor, to confess the truth, can I easily believe 
those to be in all respects right, who maintain it as Plato’s opinion, that God pro- 
ceeded voluntarily to the formation and disposition of matter altogether distinct from 
himself. But of this probably elsewhere at some more convenient opportunity. We 
now come to those who join and associate matter with God. These again, it would 
seem, ought to be divided into two classes. For there are some who suppose matter to 
have flowed from God from everlasting, as light from the sun. So thought all those 
mentioned a little above, who, after the birth of our Saviour went by the name of 
Platonists. See besides Zacharias, just quoted, Proclus on Plato’s Timzus, p. 116. &c. 
Whether Aristotle may be ranked among them or not, is doubtful. The Platonists 
indeed, hold him to be unquestionably on their side, nor must it be denied that his 
opinion is very closely allied to dogmas of this kind. For he expressly declares in his 
Metaphysics that the world existed from everlasting, connected and associated with 
God, or the first mover, by some indissoluble bond. But as the whole of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine on things not falling under the sight is very obscure ; so it is not sufficiently mani- 
fest, whether he believed matter to flow from God perpetually or entertained some other 
notion on this subject, or rather, when appearing to himself to be saying something, 
in reality said nothing at all. I, therefore, neither wholly assent to, nor dissent from 
the learned men who make the opinions of the Platonists and Aristotle to be same. 
Those constituting the other class are such as conceive matter to have been always 
stored up within God, but yet suppose it to have been cast forth and formed at some 
certain and definite time ; to which opinion it is incredible how many among the ancients 
and moderns, also even among the Jews and Christians, have been favourable. Consalt 
the most learned Abrah. Hinckelmann, Detectio Fundamenti Bahmiani. p. 84. and 
concerning the Indians, Bernierius, Voyages aux Terres aux Grand Mogol. tom. 2. 
. 164. concerning the Jews, Jac. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs. tom. 4. p. 136. &c. 
or, as is evident even from Irenzus, was any different opinion entertained by most of 
those, who disturbed the Holy City in the early period of Christianity. 

* Some light will be thrown upon what is here said of Aristotle, by the remarks 
made concerning his opinion a little above, He cannot possibly be ranked among 
those who assert two separate and distinct first principles of things, God and matter. 
For the Stagirite associated these two principles most intimately, and supposed God to 
cohere with this corporeal mass by the very necessity of nature. Wherefore, as I 
have already said, the later Platonists could with little difficulty draw him to their own 
Opinion concerning the eternal emanation of the world from God. This sect, however, 
Which was fired with an incredible zeal to do away with all discordances of the ancient 
philosophers, in order to be better able to conflict with the Christians, exceeded all 
bounds, in contending that Plato also held the same doctrine. 
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the eternity of the world; Plotinus, Porphyrius, Jamblichus, 
Proclus, and Simplicius doing the like, and yet notwithstandin 
maintaining, that God was the sole principle of all things, asl 
that matter also was derived from him.® Neither will that pas- 
sage of Aristotle’s in his Metaphysics necessarily evince the 
contrary, Osd¢ Soxet rd alriov macw elvat Kai aoxi ric, © God 
seems to be a cause to all things, and a certain principle ;” 
because this might be understood only of the forms of things. 

But it is plain, that Plutarch was a maintainer of this doctrine, 
from his discourse upon the Platonic psychogonia® (beside other 
places): BéAriov otv TlAatwm metSouévove rov piv xdopov ume 
Seov yeyovévar A€yey kai Qcdev* 6 piv yao KadAtoTO¢G TwWY yEyou- 
dtwy, & O& aptoTog TwY aitiwy® TH & ovalay Kal vAny», of nC 

éyovev, ov yevouévyny, adda Uroxemuévny asi ry Snucoveyq, tic 

Veseaw kal rakty aurijc, kal mooc avrov eEouolwoww, we dsuvaroy 
iy Tapacyiiv’ ov yap ék Tov py dvToc H yévecic, aAXN’ ee TOU pH 
KaXweo 1nd kava Exovrog, we oixlac, kai iuartov, kal avdpiavrog, 
“It is therefore better for us to follow Plato, (than Heraclitus) 
and loudly to declare, that the world was made by God, For as 
the world is the best of all works, so is God the best of all 
causes. Nevertheless, the substance or matter, out of which the 
world was made, was not itself made; but always ready at hand, 
and subject to the artificer, to be ordered and disposed by him. 
For the making of the world was not the production of it out of 
nothing, but out of an antecedent bad and disorderly state, like the 
making of a house, garment, or statue.” 

It is also well known that Hermogenes’ and other ancient 
pretenders to Christianity did in like manner assert the self- 
existence and improduction of the matter, for which cause they 


5 This is directed against those who, in defiance of all truth, make Aristotle to have 
supposed that God created all things out of nothing: as formerly Georg. Trapezuntius 
endeavoured to establish, who was refuted by Bessarion, lib. 3. Contra Calumniatorem 
Platonis, cap. 13. 20. 27. In later times, besides some other ardent admirers of 
Anistotle, Jo. Zeisold, in particular, in his book De Aristotelis cum Scriptura 
Sacra Consensu, disp. 2. art, 1. sect. 1. p. 68. argues at great length: Dari Juxta 
Aristotelem verum mundi principium et creationem cum novitate essendi, “ That 
Aristotle asserts the true principle of the world and creation with new being.” 
Compare what he had said previously, Disp. 2. art. 1. sect. 1. 8. 10. &c. p. 60. And 
to prove the truth of this new and unheard-of opinion, Zeisold appeals to and insists 
on this very passage above all, from which Dr. Cudworth denies that it can be shown. 
It occurs Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 263. t.4. opp. I suspect, therefore, that the 
learned Doctor, in writing this, was thinking principally of this Zeisold ; who also, 
though without being mentioned by name, seems to be censured by Jac. Thomasius, De 
Exustione Mundi Stoica, disp. 4. p. 5. 58. &c. He is openly attacked, however, on the 
same account by Jo. Franc. Buddseus, De Conciliatione Philosophorum cum Scriptura 
Sacra, in the Observat. Halenses, tom. 8. obs. 13. sect. 7. p. 243. 

* De Procreat. Animez ex Timzo, t. 2. opp. p. 1014. See 

7 Not only Hermogenes, but almost all those who in the early ages of Christianity 
disseminated doctrines adverse to Sacred Writ, coupled the eternity of matter with God. 
To these Tertullian first gave the name Materiarii in his book Contra Hermogen. 
cap. 15. p. 142, opp. which others afterwards retained. 
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were commonly called Materiarii, or the Materiarian heretics; 
they pretending by this means to give an account (as the Stoics 
had done before them) of the original of evils, and to free God 
from the imputation of them. Their ratiocination to which 
purpose is thus set down® by Tertullian: “God made all things, 
either out of himself, or out of nothing, or out of matter. He 
could not make all things out of himself, because himself being 
always unmade, he should then really have been the maker of 
nothing: and he did not make all out of nothing, because being 
essentially good, he would have made nihil non optimum, every 
thing in the best manner, and so there could have been no evil in 
the world: but since there are evils, and these could not proceed 
from the will of God, they must needs arise from the fault of 
something, and therefore of the matter, out of which things 
were made.” Lastly, it is sufficiently known likewise, that some 
modern sects of the Christian profession,® at this day, do also 
assert the uncreatedness of the matter. But these suppose, in 
like manner as the Stoics did, body to be the only substance. 
VIL Now of all these, whosoever they were, who thus main- 
tained two self-existent principles, God and the matter, we may 


* The words here given by Dr. Cudworth are not those of Tertullian or Hermogenes, 
but his own. But in stating the arguments of Hermogenes in his own language, the 
learned Doctor supplies some words which Tertullian does not attribute to Hermogenes, 
and omits others which he does. This will easily appear from Tertullian’s own 
passage, in which he is explaining the reasoning of Hermogenes, cap. 2. p. 138. 
‘“ Preestruit, Dominum aut de semet ipso fecisse cuncta, aut de nihilo, aut de aliquo. ... 
Negat, illum ex semet ipso facere potuisse, quia partes ipsius fuissent, qusecunque ex 
semet ipso fecisset Dominus. Porro in partes non devenire, ut indivisibilem et inde- 
mutabilem, et eundem semper, qua Dominus. Ex nihilo non potuisse eum facere sic 
contendit, bonum et optimum definiens Dominum, qui bona atque optima tam velit 
facere, quam sit: immo nihil non bonum atque optimum et velle eum et facere. 
Igitur omnia ab eo bona et optima oportuisse fieri secundum conditionem ipsius, 
Inveniri autem et mala ab eo facta, utique non ex arbitrio, nec ex voluntate : quia, si 
ex arbitrio et voluntate, nihil incongruens et indignum sibi faceret. Quod ergo non 
arbitrio suo fecerit, intelligi oportere ex vitio alicujus rei factum: ex materia esse sine 
dubio,” “ He first lays it down, that God made all things either out of himself, or out 
of nothing, or out of something... . . He denies, that he could have made them out 
of himself, because whatever he had thus made would have been parts of himeelf; but 
he could not become parts, being indivisible and immutable and always the same, as . 
God.” (This argument Dr. Cudworth overlooks, and in its place substitutes a very 
different one, altogether foreign to Tertullian.) ‘ That he could not have made all 
out of nothing, he argues by defining God to be good and the best, who would will to 
make what is good and the best, such as he is himself; nay, farther, that he would 
will and make nothing but what was good and the best. Therefore, every thing would 
necessarily have been made by him good and the best, agreeably to his own condition. 
But we find also evil things made by him: certainly not of his own will; because of 
his own will he would have made nothing inconsistent with or unworthy of himself. 
Whatever, therefore, he made not of his own will, must be understood as having been 
made from the fault of something: undoubtedly of matter.” 

* He means chiefly the Socinians, the principal of whom, it is well known, deny that 
God constructed the world out of nothing. There are not wanting, however, among 
the other Christian sects those who hold the same opinion; which indeed, not a great 
while ago, not to speak of others, was openly professed by one of Dr. Cudworth's 
own countrymen, Thom. Burnet. See his Archelog. Philos, lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 520. 
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pronounce universally, that they were neither better nor worse 
than a kind of imperfect Theists. 

They had a certain notion or idea of God, such as it was, 
which seems to be the very same with that expressed in Aristotle :!° 
Zwov aptorov aicov, “ An animal the best, eternal ;” and repre- 
sented also by Epicurus in this manner:!! Zwoyv macav Exov paxa- 
pidrnra per’ apYapotac, “ An animal, that hath all happiness with 
incorruptibility.” 

Wherein it was acknowledged by them, that besides senseless 
matter, there was also an animalish and conscious or perceptive 
nature, self-existent from eternity; in opposition to Atheists, 
who made matter, either devoid of all manner of life, or at least 
of such as is animalish and conscious, to be the sole principle of 
all things. For it hath been often observed, that some Atheists 
attributed a kind of plastic life or nature to that matter, which 
they made to be the only principle of the universe. And these 
two sorts of atheisms were long since taken notice of by Seneca 
in these words: Universum, in quo nos quoque sumus, expers 
esse consilii, et aut ferri temeritate quadam, aut natura nesciente 
quid faciat, “ The Atheists make the universe, whereof ourselves 
are part, to be devoid of counsel; and therefore either to be 
‘carried on temerariously and fortuitously, or else by such a 
nature, a3 which (though it be orderly, regular, and methodical), 
yet is notwithstanding nescient of what it doth.” But no Atheist 
ever acknowledged conscious animality to be a first principle in 
the universe ; nor that the whole was governed by any animalish, 
sentient, and understanding nature, presiding over it as the head 
of it; but as it was before declared, they concluded all animals 
and animality, all conscious, sentient, and self- ae a life, to 
be generated and corrupted, or educed out of nothing, and re- 
duced to nothing again. Wherefore they, who, on the contrary, 
asserted animality and conscious life to be a first principle and 
unmade thing in the universe, are to be accounted Theists. 
Thus Balbus in Cicero declares,' that to be a Theist is to assert, 
ab animantibus principiis mundum esse generatum, “ that the 


10 Metaphys. lib. 14. cap. 8. p. 479, t. 4. opp. 

11 He has not expressed the words but the opinion of Epicurus ; whose words con- 
cerning God in Diogen. Laértius, lib. 10. segm. 123. p. 655. are these: [pwroy pey 
roy Gedy wow agIaproyv rai paxdptoy, “ In the first place, believe God to be an im- 
mortal and happy animal.” 

1 De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 30. p. 2999. t.9. opp. But Balbus in this passage is 
not considering, who are to be exempted from the number of Atheists, but explaining 
in what manner the Stoics are wont to distribute the argument concerning God. See 
Cicero’s own words, in order to judge more correctly of Balbus’ meaning : “‘ Secunda 
(pars disputationis de Deo) est, que docet, omnes res subjectas esse nature sentienti, 
ab eaque omnia pulcherrime geri: quo constituto, sequitur, ab animantibus principiis 
eam esse generatam,” “ The second (part of the argument) is that which teaches, that 
all things are subject to a sentient nature, and are all most beautifully directed and 
governed by it: which being established, it follows, that it was generated from animant 
principles.” 3s 
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world was generated or produced at first from animant prin- 
ciples ;” and that it is also still governed by such a nature; res 
omnes subjectas esse nature sentienti, “that all things are sub- 
ject to a sentient and conscious nature, steering and guiding of 
them.” 

But to distinguish this divine animal from all others, these 
definers added, that it was ao.oroy and paxapwraroy, “ the best 
and most happy animal;” and accordingly, this difference is 
added to that generical nature of animality by Balbus the Stoic,’ 
to make up the idea or definition of God complete: Talem esse 
deum certa notione animi prasentimus; priminm, ut sit animans; 
deinde, ut in omni natura nihil illo sit prestantius, “ We presage 
concerning God, by a certain notion of our mind; first, that he 
is an animans, or consciously living being; and then secondly, 
that he is such an animans, as that there is nothing in the whole 
universe, or nature of things, more excellent than him.” . 

Wherefore these Materiarian Theists acknowledged God to 
be a perfectly understanding being, and such as had also power 
over the whole matter of the universe; which was utterly unable 
to move itself, or to produce any thing without him. And all of 
them, except the Anaxagoreans,> concluded, that he was the 
creator of all the forms of inanimate bodies, and of the souls of 
animals. However, it was universally agreed upon amongst them, 
that he was at least the orderer and disposer of all; and that 
therefore he might upon that account well be called the dnuc- 
oupyoc, “ the maker or framer of the world.” 

otwithstanding which, so long as they maintained matter to 
exist independently upon God, and sometimes also to be refrac- 
tory and contumacious to him, and by that means to be the cause 
of evil, contrary to the divine will; it is plain, that they could 
not acknowledge the divine omnipotence, according to the full 
and proper sense of it: which may also further appear from 
these queries of Seneca* concerning God: Quantum Deus possit ? 
materiam ipse sibi formet, an data utatur? ‘Deus quicquid vult 
efficiat ? an in multis rebus illum tractanda destituant, et a 
magno artifice pravé formentur multa, non quia cessat ars, sed 
a id, in quo exercetur, sepe inobsequens arti est ? “ How 
ar God’s power does extend? whether he makes his own matter, 
or only use that which is offered him? whether he can do what- 
soever he will? or the materials in many things frustrate and 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap, 17. p. 2977. t. 9. opp. 

3 For Anaxagoras, as is recorded among others by Diogenes Laértius, lib. 2. segm. 9. 
p. 85. taught that “living beings were first produced from moisture, heat, and earth,” 
and, although he added mind to matter, nevertheless attributed most of its accidents 
to agi causes, ethereal and aqueous, which Plato severely censures him for, Phedo, 
p- 393. opp. 

* Pref, lib. 1. Quest. Natural. p. 485, t. 2. opp. 
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disappoint him, and by that means things come to be ill framed 
by this great artificer, not because his art fails him, but because 
that, which it is exercised upon, proves stubborn and contu- 
macious?” Wherefore, I think, we may well conclude, that 
rhe Materiarian Theists had not a right and genuine idea of 

Nevertheless, it does not therefore follow, that they must 
needs be concluded absolute Atheists: for there may be anti tude 
allowed in Theism. And though in a strict and proper sense 
they be only Theists, who acknowledge one God perfectly omni- 
potent, the sole original of all things, and as well the cause of 
matter as of any thing else; yet it seems reasonable, that such 
consideration aieaid be had of the infirmity of human under- 
standings, as to extend the word further, that it may comprehend 
within it those also, who assert one intellectual principle self- 
existent from eternity, the framer and governor of the whole 
world, though not the creator of the matter; and that none 
should be condemned for absolute Atheists, merely because they 
hold eternal uncreated matter, unless they also deny an eternal 
unmade mind, ruling over the matter, and so make senseless 
matter the sole original of all things. And this is certainly the 
most agreeable to common apprehensions; for Democritus and 
Epicurus would never have been condemned for Atheists merely 
for asserting eternal self-existent atoms, no more than Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus were, (who maintained the same thing) had they 
not also denied that other principle of theirs, a perfect mind, and 
concluded, that the world was made,> pndevog stararrovro¢c 7} 
dtarazapévov, tiv macay Exovroc paxaptornra pet’ ap@apatac, 
“‘ without the ordering and disposal of any understanding being, 
that had all happiness with incorruptibility.” 

VIII. The true and proper idea of God, in its most contracted 


- form, is this, a being absolutely perfect; for this is that alone, to 


which necessary existence is essential, and of which it is demon- 
strable. Now, as absolute perfection includes in it all that 
belongs to the Deity, so does it not only comprehend (besides 
necessary existence) perfect knowledge or understanding, but 
also omni-causality and omnipotence (in full extent of it); other- 
wise called infinite power. God is not only Cwoy apicroy, and 
animans quo nihil in omni natura prestantius, as the materiarian 
Theists described him, “the best living being;” nor, as Zeno 
Eleates® called him, xpariorov ravrwy, “ the most powerful of all 

® These are not the words of any Greek author, but Dr. Cudworth’s own. That 
those, indeed, who hold matter to be eternal, are not on that account necessarily to be 
classed among Atheists, if not entertaining unworthy notions of God in other respects, 


both reason itself points out and, since our author’s time, Dr. Samuel Clarke has amply 
and learnedly proved, in his Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, par. 


- cap. 4, ‘ 
6 The authority for this is Aristotle, De Xenocrate, Zenone et Gorgia, cap. 3.p, 840. 
t. 2. opp. 
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things; but he is also rayxparic, and ravroxparwo, and wavret- 
obotoc, “ absolutely omnipotent,” and “ infinitely powerful :” 
and therefore neither matter, nor any thing else, can exist of 
itself independently upon God; but he is the sole principle and 
source, from which all things are derived. 

But because this infinite power is a thing, which the Atheists 

uarrel much withal, as if it were altogether unintelligible, and 

therefore impossible ; we shall here briefly declare the sense of 
it, and render it (as we think) easily intelligible or conceivable, 
in these two following steps: First, that by infinite power is 
meant nothing else but perfect power, or else as Simplicius calls 
it, dAn Sdvauce, “ a whole and entire power,” such as hath no allo 
and mixture of impotency, nor any defect of power mingled with 
it. And then again, that this perfect power (which is also the 
same with infinite) is really nothing else but a power of pro- 
ducing and doing all whatsoever is conceivable, and which ae 
not imply a contradiction ; for conception is the only measure of 
power and its extent, as shall be showed more fully in due place. 

Now, here we think fit to observe, that the Pagan Theists did 
themselves also vulgarly acknowledge omnipotence as -an attri- 
bute of the Deity; which might be proved from sundry pas- 
anges of their writings: 

omer. Od. &.7 


@ed¢ GAXor’ ix’ Aq 
Zeve dyaSdy re candy re ddot, dbyarat ydp dwayta. 


Deus aliud post aliud 
Jupiter, bonumque malumque dat, potest enim omnia. 
And again, Od. &. 
Oede 62 rd ply dedoe, rd o idoet, 
“Orre cev @ Sipe tOirea, divarat yap d&wayra. 
Deus autem hoc dabit, illud omittet, 
Quodcunque ei libitum fuerit, potest enim omnia. 


To this purpose also, before Homer, Linus,® 
‘Pddia wadvra Oey redica, cai dvnvuroy obdiy’ 


7 The first passage occurs Odyss, A. v. 226. 227. the other, Odyss. 2%. v. 432. 433. 
® Jamblichus, in his Vita Pythagore, cap. 28, p. 117. 118. quotes these two vernes, 
as the commencement of a heroic poem, attributed by the Pythagoreans to Linus. 


“EXweoSat yon wavra ives ove ior’ oddity Gexwroy* 
‘Pgdia wavra Oeg redicat, cai dvivvuroy obdiy, 


We should hope for all things, for there is nothing that may not be hoped for : 
All things are easy for God to perform, and there is nothing impossible. 


But Jamblichus adds, that they appear to him not to be Linus’ verses but the prodac- 
ion of the reans.: 
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And after him, Callimachus,? 
Aalpou pi~at way Suvaréy* 


“* All th'ngs are possible for God to do, and nothing transcends 
his power.” : 


Thus also among the Latin poets, Virgil, neid the first, 
. Sed pater omnipotens speluncis abdidit atris, 
Again, Afneid the second, 


At pater Anchises oculos ad sidera letus 
Extulit, et celo palmas cum voce tetendit ; 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibus si flecteris ullis : 


And, /neid the fourth, 


Talibus orantem dictis, arasque tenentem 
Audiit Omnipotens. 


Ovid in like manner, Metamorph. 1. 


Tum pater omnipotens misso perfregit Olympum 
Fulmine, et excussit subjectum Pelion Ossx. 


And to cite no more, tho, an ancient Greek poet, is com- 
mended by Aristotle,!° for affirming nothing to be exempted 
from the power of God but only this, that he cannot make that 
not to have been, which hath been; that is, do what implies a 
contradiction. 


® Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 880. tom.2. opp. "AvyphoSw ydp 
(gnoiv) 6 roinrixds Adyoe ody KadrAtpdyy rg Abyorre 
Ei Oed» oleSa, 
“IoS’, &re cai piFac daipow way duvaréy. 


“ For away with the dreams of the poets, together with Callimachus, who says : 


If thou believest in a God, 
Know this also, that all things are possible for the deity to do.” 


I have written the Greek verses as they are arranged by the illustrious Richard 
Bentley, Fragmenta Callimachi, N. 137. p. 372. 

10 Etb. Nic. lib, 6. cap. 2. p. 98. tom. 8. opp. Other testimonies of the ancients 
concerning the divine omnipotence are collected by Tob. Pfanner in his Systema 
Theologiz Gentilis, cap. 2. sect. 27. p. 99. to which, if necessary, many more might be 
added. But it appears doubtful to me, whether or not the authors here cited by Dr. 
Cudworth entertained the same notion of infinite power, which he himself had put 
forth a little above. Inthe first place, Homer could not attribute such a power to 
his own Jupiter, as we ascribe to God, for he often represents him, the chief of the 
gods, as prevented from doing this or that thing by the decrees of the fates ; and 
there are many evidences in this poet of divine impotence. The same may be said of 
Virgil ; as those who read his poem must be aware, that his Jupiter, whom he calls 
omnipotent, is often beset with many difficulties, and that the angry Juno interposes 
no slight obstacles to thwart his counsels. How many stratagems, how many Tat 
how many ministers, how many deliberations are necessary to the Jove of Virgil an 
Homer, to effect the accomplishment of his wishes? I am almost of opinion indeed, 
that few can be adduced, from the rank of the ancient poets especially, who had the 
same conception of divine power as ourselves, and that the word omnipotent means 
with most of them nothing more than multipotent, or implies merely, that nature is 
able to accomplish more than men. 
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Mévov ydp abrov cai Oedc orepioxerat, * 
*Ayévnra woiy, doo’ dy 9 wewpaypiva® 


Hoc namque duntaxat negatum etiam Deo est, 
Que facta sunt, infecta posse reddere. 


Lastly, that the Atheists themselves under paganism looked 
upon omnipotence and infinite power as an essential attribute of 
the Deity, appears plainly from Lucretius; when he tells us, 
that Epicurus, in order to the taking away of religion, set him- 
self to confute infinite power. 


Omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
Unde refert nobis victor, quid possit oriri, 

Quid nequeat: finita potesias denique quoique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus hzrens, 
Quare relligio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Obteritur, nos exequat victoria celo.! 


As if he should have said, Epicurus, by showing that all power 
was finite, effectually destroyed religion; he thereby taking 
away the object of it, which is an omnipotent and infinitely 
werful Deity. And this is a thing, which the same poet often 
harp upon again, that there is no infinite power, and conse- 
quently no Deity, according to the true idea of it. But last of 
all, in his sixth book, he condemns religionists, as guilty of 
reat folly, in asserting omnipotence or infinite power (that is, a 
Deity) after this manner: 


Rursus in antiquas referuntur relligiones, 

Et dominos acres asciscunt, omnia posse, 

Quos miseri credunt, ignari, quid’queat esse, 
Quid nequeat, finita potestas denique quoique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus herens: 
Quo magis errantes tota regione feruntur. 


Where though the poet, speaking carelessly, after the manner of 
those times, seem to attribute omnipotence and infinite power to 
gods plurally ; yet, as it is evident in the thing itself, that this can 
only be the attribute of one Supreme Deity; so it may be ob- 
served, that in those passages of the poets before cited, it is 
accordingly always ascribed to God singularly. Nevertheless, 
all the inferior pagan deities were supposed by them to have 
their certain shares of this divine omnipotence, severally dis- 
pensed and imparted to them. 

IX. But we have not yet dispatched all that belongs to the 
entire idea of God; for knowledge and power alone will not 
y make a God. For God is canorally conceived by all to be a 
most venerable and most desirable being : whereas an omniscient 
and omnipotent arbitrary Deity, that hath nothing either of 
benignity or morality in its nature to measure and regulate its 


1 De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 75. &c. p. 30, The other passage which follows occurs 
lib, 6. v. 61. &e, p. 436, 
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will, as it could not be truly august and venerable, according to 
that maxim, “ Sine bonitate nulla majestas ;” so neither could it 
be desirable, it being that which could only be feared and 
dreaded, but not have any firm faith or confidence placed in it. 
Plutarch, in the life of Aristides :? To Oeiov rprot dSoxet Scapépecy, 
ap@apcia, xat Suvape, xal apery’ Gv oesvdraroy 1 apetn Kat 
Oedrardy tore’ aptapty piv yap elvarxal ty Kevy xal rot¢ 
aroxelore auubénxe’ Sivauey 62 cetopot Kal Kepavvol Kal rvev- 
parwy Spat cal pevpatwy éripopal peyaAny Exovar, &c., God 
scems to excel in these three things, incorruptibility, power, and 
virtue ; of all which the most divine and venerable is virtue: 
for vacuum and the senseless elements have incorruptibility ; 
earthquakes and thunders, blustering winds and overflowing tor- 
rents, much of power and force. Wherefore the vulgar being 
affected three manner of ways towards the Deity, so as to admire 
its happiness, to fear it, and to honour it; they esteem the 
Deity happy for its incorruptibility, they fear and stand in awe 
of it for its power, but they worship it, that is, love and honour 
it for its justice.” And indeed an omnipotent arbi Deity 
may seem to be in some sense a worse and more undesirable 
thing, than the Manichean evil god; forasmuch as the latter 
could be but finitely evil, whereas the former might be so in- 
j finitely. ITlowever, I think, it can be little doubted, but that 
the whole Manichean hypothesis, taken all together, is to be 
preferred before this of one omnipotent arbitrary Deity (devoid 
of goodness and morality) ruling all things; because there the 
evil principle is yoked with another principle essentially good, 
checking and controling it; and it also seems less dishonourable 
to God, to impute defect of power than of goodness and justice 
| to him. 

Neither can power and knowledge alone make a being in itself 
completely happy; for we have all of us by nature pavrevua re 
(as both Plato and Aristotle call it), a certain divination, presage, 
and parturient vaticination in our minds, of some higher good 

© and perfection than either power or knowledge. Knowledge is 
plainly to be preferred before power, as being that which guides 
and directs its blind force and impetus; but Aristotle himself 
declares,? that there is Adyou 7: xoeirrov, which is Adyou apxn, 
“something better than reason and knowledge, which is the 
pone and original of all.” For (saith he): Adyou apxn ob 
oyoc, aAdAa rt xpeirrov, “The principle of reason is not reason, 
but something better.” Where he also intimates this to be the 
proper and essential character of the Deity: Ti oty Gv xpstrrov 
kal émiarhunc, wAnv 6 Oedc, “ For what is there, that can be 


2 P. 322. tom. 1. opp. 
3 Magn. Moral. s. Eudem. lib. 7. cap. 14. p. 384. tom. 3. opp. 
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better than knowledge, but God?” Likewise the same philo- 
sopher elsewhere plainly determines,* that there is morality in 
the nature of God; and that his happiness consisteth principally 
therein, and not in external things, and the exercise of his power: 
"Ort piv ovv Exadoty Tig evdayovlug emi3adAXAE TocOvTOY, Saov 
Wep apericg Kal ppovhcewe, xal rov mparrey cata rabrac, torw 
cuvwpLoArAoynévoy nuiv, paptupt Ty Jey yowptvorc, Sc evdaluwy 
pév tort kat paxapiog, sr ovO2v 82 rav aetna ayadwyv, adda 
é: avrdv avrocg, xai rm motde to elvae rH dbow, ‘That 
every man hath so much of happiness, as he hath of virtue and 
wisdom, and of acting according to these, ought to be con- 
fessed and acknowledged by us; it being a thing, that may be 
proved from the nature of God, who is happy, but not from any 
external goods, but because he is himself, a that which he is) 
and in such a manner affected according to his nature ;” that is, 
because he is essentially moral and virtuous. 

Which doctrine of Aristotle’s seems to have been bor- 
rowed from Plato, who in his dialogues De Republica,* dis- 
coursing about moral virtue, occasionally falls upon this dispute 

it concerning the summum bonum, or chiefest good; wherein he 
concludes, that it neither consisted in pleasure as such, according 
to the opinion of the vulgar, nor yet in mere knowledge and un- 
derstanding, according to the conceit of others, who were more 
polite and ingenious.f OloSa, Sri roig piv rodXoic Hdovn Soxei 
elvat rd ayadoy, rotc 82 xomportpoice dodunoic’ Kal Srire of rovro 
wyobmevor ovK Exovor Siar, Aric Podvnotc, adr’ avayxaZovra 
reXeuT@vrec THY TOU ayaNov Pavat, para yeXolwe’ dvediZovrec 


* De Republica, lib. 7. cap. 1. p. 569. tom. 3. opp. 

“ De Republica, lib. 6. p. 477. opp. Dr. Cudworth has made a few omissions and 
alterations in Plato’s words, but without taking away any thing from their sense and 
‘substance. The agreement which the learned Doctor fancies he has found between the 
opinions of Plato and Aristotle on the goodness of God, I have not been able to 
perceive. The inquiry is, whether goodness holds the highest place in the divine per- 
fections. This Plato affirmed ; but, if I judge correctly, not Aristotle likewise. The 
God of Aristotle does everything by the necessity of nature. He moves the heavens 
and every thing else by a certain system : but he neither can desist from this motion 
nor compose and arrange things differently from what they are. Whatever therefore 
he communicates to inferior natures, he cannot help communicating. Now what, I 
ask, of true goodness, properly so called, does such a being possess? Would you call 
him good, merciful, benignant, who does whatever is done by him from all eternity, 
and cannot by any means act differently ? Or him liberal, who gives what he is com- 

lied by necessity to give? The two passages of Aristotle quoted by the learned 
Dectar do not militate against this opinion. In the first Aristotle determines, that 
God is better than reason and is the fountain of reason. This will be readily conceded 
to him by all, who leave nothing to God but power and wisdom. In the other he 
asserts that God is happy, not by the possession of external goods, but from his own 
nature and inherent virtue. But not even this would prove God to be supremely 
good. They who deny all goodness and justice to God, will nevertheless make no 
difficulty in adopting this opinion. For my part, indeed, I by no means agree with 
those, who like the later Platonists, believe it possible to do away with all discre- 
pancy between Plato and Aristotle, it being most certain, that these philosophers are 
at gorge throughout the whole of their doctrines. 

+ Lib. 6. 
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ado, Sri ovx topev rd ayaldy, ALyouce wadw we eiddor, “You 
ow, that, to the vulgar, pleasure seems to be the highest good ; 
but to those who are more elegant and ingenuous, knowledge : 
but they, who entertain this latter opinion, can none of them 
declare what kind of knowledge it is, which is that highest and 
| chiefest good, but are necessitated at last to say, that it is the 
* knowledge of good, very ridiculously : forasmuch as herein they 
do but run round in a circle, and upbraiding us for being ignorant 
_ of this highest good, they talk to us at the same time, as know- 
ing what it is.” And thereupon he adds, Kadwv augortowy 
GvTwy, yvuwoewe te kal aAnOelac, GAO Kat KaAXdov Eri rovro 
wyobmevog auto, d00G¢ hynoeraz. "’Emorhynv 8? xat adfBaav, 
@orep pwc re cal SYrv ‘HhAwedH piv voulZev do0dyv, HArAov Sz 
nWyeiata ovK d0Sac, otTw Kal évravSa ayaSocdH piv voulZeav 
Guporepa do2dv, ayadov 8% ysiatat Sadrepov avrwy ovK 
dp0dv, adr éErt pecGovwe tiv tov ayabow Ew riunréov, That 
though cnet and truth be both of them excellent things, 
yet he that shall conclude the chief good to be something which 
transcends them both, will not be mistaken. * For as light, and 
sight, or the seeing faculty, may both of them rightly be said to 
be soliform things, or of kin to the sun, but neither of them to be 
the sun itself; so knowledge and truth may likewise both of 
them be said to be boniform things, and of kin to the chief good, 
but neither of them to be that chief good itself; but this is still 
to be looked upon as a thing more august and honourable.” In 
all which of Plato's there seems to be little more, than what 
may be experimentally found within ourselves; namely, that 
there is a certain life, or vital and moral disposition of soul, which 
is much more inwardly and thoroughly satisfactory, not only 
j than sensual pleasure, but also than ail Gaowledee and specula- 
tion whatsoever. 

Now whatever this chiefest good be, which is a perfection 
superior to knowledge and understanding; that philosopher® 
resolves, that it must needs be first and principally in God, who 
is therefore called by him, "Ida 7’ aya@ov, “the very idea or 

wessence of good.” erein he trod in the footsteps of the 
Pythagoreans, and particularly of Timzus Locrus,° who making 
two principles of the universe, mind and necessity, adds con- 
cerning the former: Tovréwy rév piv tac 7’ ayaSou pbaog eluev 
Sedv re dvupalverSac aoxay re rwv aplorwv, “ The first of these 
two is of the nature of good, and it is called God, the principle 
of the best things.” Agreeably with which doctrine of theirs, 

5 I wish he had pointed out the place ; for the words concerning God do not occur 
in Plato, although the like are everywhere to be met with. See lib. 2. De Republica, 
p- 431. Philebus, p. 77. &c. eo 

* De Anima Mundi, cap. 543. among the Scriptores Mythologici, edited by Thomas 
Gale. Several other testimonies of the ancients on the goodness of God are collected 
by Tob. Pfanner, in his Systema Theol. Gent. cap, 2. sect. 23. p. 85. 
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the Hebrew Cabalists? also make a Sephirah in the Deity, 
superior both to Binah and Chochmah, (understanding and wis- 
dom) which they call Chether, or the crown. And some would 
suspect this Cabalistic learning to have been very ancient among 
the Jews, and that Parmenides was imbued with it, he callin 
God in like manner oregavny, or “the crown.” For whic 
Velleius in Cicero® (representing the several opinions of philo- 
sophers concerning God) perstringes him amongst the rest; 
Parmenides commentitium quiddam corone similitudine efficit, 
Stephanem appellat, continentem ardore lucis orbem, qui cingit 
celum, quem appellat Deum. 

But all this while we seem to be to seek, what the chief and 
highest good superior to amebei is, in which the essence of 
the Deity principally consists; and it’cannot be denied, but that 
Plato sometimes talks too pee pane | and cloudily about it; 
for which cause, as he lay open to the lash of Aristotle, so was 
he also vulgarly perstringed for it, as appears by that of Amphys 
the poet, in Laértius :9 


Td 3 ayaQdy 8, rt ror’ toriy, ov reyxavety 
MédXete Ota rabrny, nrrov olda rovr’ iyw, 
"H ré rov TAdrwvog ’Aya0dx 


“‘ What good that is, which you expect from hence, I confess, I 
less understand, than I do Plato’s good.” Nevertheless, he 
plainly intimates these two things concerning it: first, that this 
y nature of good, which is also the nature of God, includes benig- 


7 The interpretations given by learned men, however, of the Cabalistic tree are 90 
numerous and so various, that it is difficult to decide whether or not Dr. Cudworth has 
any grounds for this exposition of the first Sephirah. Consult Wolf’s Biblioth. Hebr. 
vol, 2. lib. 7. cap. 2. sect. 7. &c. p. 1221. &c., and Jo. Fran. Buddeus’ Introd. in 
Hist. Philos. Hebreorum, sect. 39. p. 335. The whole matter is wonderfully beset 
with difficulties, nor do I believe any one will ever be able to bring forward an ex- 
position of the Sephirah, altogether free from doubt. However, if we assume what to 
me indeed appears most probable, that the Cabalists meant to give a tabular outline as 
it were of the perfections of the Supreme Being and of the science of these perfec- 
tions, we can easily fall into the opinion here maintained by the learned Doctor, that 
the first Sephirah, which they call Chether, or the crown, denotes divine love, as the 
fountain and principle of all the other divine virtues. 

® De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2895. Those who suspect, that Parmenides was 
led by the example of the Cabalists to call God repays), or “the crown,” will not 
I apprehend find many followers, Even Cicero’s own words here quoted amply 
refute this opinion. With justice therefore, Wolf in his notes Ad Origenis Philo- 
sophumena, cap. 11. p. 86. 87. openly. repudiates it. Of the opinion entertained by 
Parmenides concerning God, however, and of the meaning of this passage we shall 
treat professedly in the sequel, sect. 21. 

® Lib. 2, segm. 27. p. 181. But if Iam not mistaken, these verses do not perstringe 
Plato for having talked about good too metaphyaically, but for having declared this 
good to be unknown. For the slave introduced by the comic poet says he is ignorant 
of the good his master expects, just as Plato asserted the nature of his good to be 
unknown. At any rate, Socrates owns in Plato, that the question concerning the 
nature of the chiefest good is particularly difficult to explain, and that no one is able to 
expound it, De Republica, lib. 6. p. 478. 479. Add the dialogue inscribed Parme- 
nides, p. 57, where explicitly : “Ayyworoy piv iors cai avdrd rd caddy, 8 iors, cal 
ro dyaéy, “ Of the nature of the beautiful itself, and of the good, we are ignorant.” 
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nity in it, when he gives this account'° of God’s both making the 
world, and after such a manner; “ Because he was good, and 
that which is good hath no envy in it; and therefore he both 
made the world, and also made it as well, and as like to himself 
as was possible.” And secondly, that it comprehends eminently 
x all virtue and justice, the divine nature being the first pattern 
hereof; for which cause virtue is defined to be an assimilation to 
the Deity.!. Justice and honesty are no factitious things, made 
‘by the will and command of the more powerful to the weaker, 
i but they are nature and perfection, and descend downward to us 
from the Deity 
But the Holy Scripture, without any metaphysical pomp and 
obscurity, tells us plainly, both what is that highest perfection of 
intellectual beings, which is xpeirroy Adyou Kat émioriune “ better 
than reason and knowledge,” and which is also the source, life, 
x and soul of all morality, namely, that it is love or charity. 
“Though I speak with the tongue of men and angels, and have 
not love, I am but yaAxde Hywy ij} kbpbadroy adaXdaZor, as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal,” which only makes a noise 
without any inward life. ‘And though I have prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though I have 
all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, I 
am nothing ;” that is, I have no inward satisfaction, peace, or true 
happiness. “ And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and give my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing ;” I am for all that, utterly destitute of all morality 
virtue, and grace. And accordingly, it tells us also in the next 
place, what the nature of God 1s, that he is properly neither 
ower nor knowledge, (though having the perfection of both in 
. fim) but love. And certainly, whatever dark thoughts con- 
cerning the Deity some men in their cells may sit brooding on, 
it can never reasonably be conceived, that that which is ixavwra- 
Tov aTavrwy Kat avrapktotaroy, “ the most self-sufficient and self- 
happy being,” should have any narrow and selfish designs abroad, 
without itself, much less harbour any malignant and despiteful 
ones towards its creatures. Nevertheless, because so many are 
apt to abuse the notion of the divine love and goodness, and to 


-10 He expresses, no doubt, these words in Plato’s Timeus, p. 527. which I subjoin : 
"Ayadvg hy ayadg bt obdelc wepi obdevde obdéxore ivyiyverat GIdvOE Tobrov 0” 
ixrog Gy, wavra ore padiora iBovdnSn yevioSat xaparAnoa airy, “ He was 
good ; but the good never entertains envy about anything whatever ; therefore being 
free from this, he willed all things to be made as like himself as possible.” 

1 That the ancient Pythagoreans, Platonists, and also Stoics, commonly defined 
virtue in this manner, is too well known to require proof. Much matter in relation to 
this argument has been collected together by Ren. Vallinus, in his notes on Boéthius 
De Consolat. Philos. p. 23. &c. Plato himself, who is principally touched upon here, 
says among other things, in his Theretetus, p. 128: ‘Opotworg Oro Sinacoy gai dovoy 
BETA Gporvycenc yevtoSa:, “ Assimilation to God consists in becoming just, holy, 
and prudent.” 
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frame such conceptions of it, as destroy that awful and reve- 
rential fear that ought to be had of the Deity, and make men 
regumptuous and regardless of their lives; therefore, we think 
fit here to superadd also, that God is no soft, nor fond and 
partial love, but that justice is an essential branch of this divine 
ness; God being, as the writer De Mundo* well expresses 
it, vduo¢ looxAivijc, “an impartial law ;” and as Plato,’ uérpov 
wavrwy, “the measure of all things.” In imitation whereof, 
Aristotle concludes also, that a good man (in a lower and more 
imperfect sense) is ufrpoyv too, “an impartial measure of things 
and actions.” 

It is evident that oe roy aie ee in those former 
times of nism, took it for that goodness was an 
essential ateibate of the Deity, Gide existence they opposed, 
(so that it was then generally acknowledged for such by the 

Theists) from those entations of theirs before 
mentioned, the 12th and 13th, taken from the topic of evils, the 
retended ill frame of things, and want of providence over 
uman affairs. Which, if they’ were true, would not at all 
disprove such an arbitrary Deity, (as is now fancied by some) 
made up of nothing but will and power, without any essential 
oodness and justice. But those arguments of the Atheists are 
irectly levelled against the Deity, according to the true notion 
or idea of it; and could they be made would do execution 
upon the same. For it cannot be denied, but that the natural 
consequence of this doctrine, that there is a God essentiall 
good, is this, that therefore the world is well made and eoramedl 
ut we shall afterwards declare that though there be evil in the 
parts of the world, yet there is none in the whole; and that 
moral evils are not imputable to the Deity. 

And now we have proposed the three principal attributes of ° 
the Deity. The first whereof is infinite goodness with fecundity ; 
the second infinite knowledge and wisdom; and the last infinite, 
/active, and perceptive power. From which divine attributes the 
oP dae Sabir and Platonists seemed to have framed their trinity 
of archical hypostases, such as have the nature of principles in the 
universe, and which though they apprehended as several distinct 
substances, gradually subordinate to one another, yet they many 


* Cap. 6. p. 865. t. 1. opp. Aristotelis. But the author seems to mean by this 
precept, not, as the learned Doctor supposes, that the divine goodness is tempered with 
Justice, but that the care of God extends equally to all things. 

* De Legibus lib. 4. p. 601. ‘O dd Oede nyuiy wavrwv ypnudrwy pirpoy dy eq 

tora, “God would be to us preeminently the measure of all things ;” the meaning 
of which evidently is: “ It behoves us in every action to take God as the example for 
our imitation, and not men,” as the philosopher expressly adds. As Dr. Cudworth 
cited these words from memory, it is not to be much wondered at, that he deviated a 
little from their true sense. Of the quotation from Aristotle I aay nothing, it being 
i a li question. See De Republica, lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 455. tom. 8. 
opp. an ers. 
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times extend the 76 Ocitov so far as to comprehend them all withir 
it. Which Pythagoric trinity seems to be intimated by Aristotle* 
in these words: Kafarep yap gas cat of IIv@aydpeor 75 way xat 
Ta wavra roi¢ tolot Suprorat,” “ As the Pythagoreans also say, 
the universe, and all things are determined and contained by 
three principles.” Of which Pythagoric trinity more after- 
wards. But now we may enlarge and fill up that compendious 
idea of God premised, of a being absolutely perfect, by ana | 
thereunto (to make it more particular) ‘such as infinitely good, 
wise, and powerful, necessarily existing, and not only the framer 
of the world, but also the cause of all things.’ Which idea of 
the Deity is sufficient, in order to our present undertaking. 
Nevertheless, if we would not only attend to what is barely 
necessary for a dispute with Atheists, but also consider the 
satisfaction of other free and devout minds, that are hearty and 
sincere lovers of this most admirable and most glorious being, 
we might venture for their gratification, to propose yet a more 
full, free, and copious description of the Deity, after this manner. 
‘God is a being absolutely perfect, unmade or self-originated, 
and necessarily existing ; that hath an infinite fecundity in him, 
and virtually contains all things; as also an infinite beniynity or 
overflowing love, uninvidiously displaying and communicating 
itself; together with an impartial rectitude or nature of justice: 
who fully comprehends himself, and the extent of his own 
fecundity, and therefore, all the possibilities of things, their 
several natures and respects, and the best frame or system of the 
whole: who hath also infinite active and perceptive power: the 
fountain of all things, who made all that could be made and was 
fit to be made, sfodaace them according to his own nature, (his 
essential goodness and wisdom) and therefore according to the . 
best pattern, and in the best manner possible, for the good of the 
whole; and reconciling all the variety and contrariety of things 
in the universe into one most admirable and lovely harmony. 
Lastly, who contains and upholds all things, and governs them 
after the best manner also, and that without any force or violence, 
they being all naturally subject to his authority, and readily 
obeying his law.’ And now we see that God is such a being, as 


4 This, however, I can by no means assent to. For this Pythagorean d 
concerning the number three was understood by Aristotle of physical things. us, 
after having said, that three things pertain to magnitude, /ine, surface, and body, he ac- 
commodates the Pythagorean precept to this doctrine. But the reason why the disciples 
of Pythagoras asserted all things to be contained in three, is shown in numerous 

of the ancients, collected by Jo. Meursius, in his Denar. Pythagoric. cap. 5. 
p. 35. They meant to inculcate, that in all things these three can be observed, 
beginning, middle, and end. On this the whole of their natural philosophy turned, 
namely to adapt the relations of nature to numbers ; preposterous, as it evidently is, 
both in design and order. 

* De Calo lib. 1. cap. !. p. 610. tome 1. opp. 
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that if he could be supposed not to be, there is nothing whose 
existence a good man could possibly more wish or desire. 

_ XX. From the idea of God thus declared it evidently appears 
that there can be but one such being, and that udvworc, “ unity,” 
oneliness or singularity is essential to it; forasmuch as there 
cannot possibly be more than one supreme, more than one omni- 
potent or infinitely powerful being, and more than one cause of 
all things besides itself. And however Epicurus, endeavouring to 
pervert and adulterate the notion of God, pretended to satisfy 
that natural prolepsis or anticipation in the minds of men, by a 
feigned and counterfeit asserting of a multiplicity of co-ordinate 
deities, independent upon one supreme, and such as were also 
altogether unconcerned either in the frame or government of the 
marta. yet himself notwithstanding plainly took notice of this 
idea of God which we have proposed, including unity or oneliness 
in it (he professedly opposing the existence of such a Deity); as 
may sufficiently appear from that argumentation of his, in the 
‘words before cited.° 


Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter celos omnes convertere, et omnes 
Ignibus ztheriis terras suffire feraces ? 

Oninibus inque locis esse omni tempore presto ? 


Where he would conclude it to bea thing utterly impossible 
for the Deity to animadvert, order, and dispose of all things, and 
be present everywhere in all the distant places of the world at 
once; which could not be pretended of a multitude of co-ordinate 

ods, sharing the government of the world amongst them; and 
therefore it must needs be levelled against a divine monarchy, or 
one single solitary, supreme Deity, ruling over all. As in like 
manner, when he pursues the same argument further in Cicero, 
to this purpose, that though such a thing were supposed to be 
possible, et it would be notwithstanding absolutely inconsistent 
with the happiness of any being, he still proceeds upon the same 
hypothesis of one sole and single Deity: Sive ipse mundus 
Deus est, quid potest esse minus quietum, quam, nullo puncto 
temporis intermisso, versari circum axem cceli admirabili celeri- 
tate? Sive in-ipso mundo Deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui 
gubernet, qui cursus astrorum, mutationes temporum, hominum 
commoda vitasque tueatur ; nz ille est implicatus molestis negotiis 
et operosis. ‘“ Whether you will suppose the world itself to bea 
God, what can be more unquiet, than without intermission per- 
petually to whirl round upon the axis of the heaven with such 
admirable celerity ; or whether you will imagine a God in the 


* Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. lib, 2. v. 1694. p. m. 451. 
* De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 2909. tom. 9. opp. 
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world distinct from it, who does govern and dispose all things, 
keep up the courses of the stars, the successive changes of the 
seasons, and orderly vicissitudes of things, and contemplating 
lands and seas, conserve the utilities and lives of men; certainly 
he must needs be involved in much solicitous trouble and employ- 
ment.” For as Epicurus here speaks singularly, so the trouble of 
this theocracy could not be thought so very great to a multitude 
of co-ordinate Deities, when parcelled out among them, but 
would rather seem to be but a sportful and delightful divertisc- 
ment to each of them. Wherefore it is manifest that such an 
idea of God as we have declared, including unity, oneliness, and 
singularity in it, is a thing which the ancient Atheists, under the 
times of anism, were not unacquainted with, but principally 
directed their force against. But this may seem to be anticipated 
in this place, because it will fall in afterwards more opportunely 
to be discoursed of again. 

XI. For this is that which lies as the grand prejudice and ob- 
jection ita that idea of God which we have proposed, essen- 
tially including udévwore, singularity or oneliness in it, or the real 
existence of such a Deity as is the sole monarch of the universe ; 
because all the nations of the world heretofore (except a small 
and inconsiderable handful of the Jews), together with their 
wisest men and greatest philosophers, were generally looked 
upon as polytheists, that is, such as acknowledged and worshipped 
a multiplicity of gods. Now, one God and many gods oe 
directly contradictious to one another, it is therefore conclude 
from hence, that this opinion of monarchy, or of one supreme 
God, the maker and governor of all, hath no foundation in 
nature, nor in the genuine ideas and prolepses of mens’ minds, 
but is a mere artificial thing, owing to its original wholly to 
private fancies and conceits, or to positive laws and institutions 
amongst Jews, Christians, and Mahometans.’ 


7 I consider it evident, that the learned Doctor understood by the phrases opinion 
Sounded in nature, and ideas and prolepses of men’s minds, what others call innate 
ideas ; and that he meant simply that the tdea of the oneliness or singularity of 
God is implanted in the minds of all men that are born, before they either have the ° 
use of reason, or are educated and imbued with learning. This is abundantly shown 
throughout the whole of his present disputation. In the same sense his opinion 
was taken also by J. Le Clerc, who to impugn it avails himself of the authority of Jo. 
Locke, by whom he tells us it has been proved that there are no innate ideas of things 
at all, not even of God, Bibl. Choisie, tom. 3. p. 32. But the learned writer, Thomas 
Wise, who has published an abridgment of Dr. Cudworth’s book, is unwilling that any 
discrepancy should exist between Locke and his author. He therefore asserts in the 
Introduction to this Abridgment, p. 139. that Dr. Cudworth does not expressly say 
‘*that the idea of God is innate, nor in any other sense natural, than as it rises up and 
appears upon the use of the natural faculty of reason.” But unless I am altogether 
mistaken, he has gone further than was necessary in his zeal towards the learned 
Doctor, who, it is manifest maintained with the Platonists, that the ideas of many 
things are born with men themselves, The controversy itself about innate ideas or the 
inherent knowledge of God, 1 shall pass over for the present, as a different subject is 
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For the assoiling of which difficulty, seeming so formidable at 
first sight, it is necessary, that we should make a Tan inquiry 
into the true and genuine sense of this Pagan polytheism. For 


under consideration. It will be better to speak of some other matters which bear upon 
this question. I. I should wish it to be observed, that almost all the ancient doctors 
of the Christian church, who disputed with the nations averse to the true religion, 
classed the unity of the Supreme Being, as Dr. Cudworth has here done, among the 
notions implanted in the minds of men by nature itself or God. We have a treatise 
by Tertullian, De Testimonio Anime, in which he undertakes to prove that a man is 
led by the very instinct of nature and of his own mind, not only to think that there is 
a God and one God, but also to profess this in common discourse. Most of the others, 
of the Latins especially, Minutius, Arnobius, Lactantius, and many more, not to speak 
at present of the Greeks, follow in Tertullian’s footsteps. Arnobius isin particular ex- 
plicit, lib. 1. Adv. Gentes, p.23. “ Quisquamne est hominum, qui non cum istius prin- 
cipis notione diem prime nativitatis intraverit ? cui non ingenitum, non affixum, imo 
ipsis pene in genitalibus matris non impressum, non insitum, esse Regem ac Dominum, 
cunctorum, quecumque sunt, moderatorem.” ‘“ What man is there who did not enter 
upon the day of his birth with the idea of this principle? in whom is it not inborn 
and implanted, nay almost imprinted on the very womb of his mother, that there is a 
Lord and King, the ruler of all things?” II. This opinion, however, has been too far 
receded from by those who have philosophized in later times. For not to mention 
Locke and his followers, who hold that no idea is implanted by nature in our minds, 
there have been others who have gone to still greater lengths, and denied the possibility 
of its being positively known from reason even, that there is one cause of all things. 
Among these may be ranked in particular, Papinus, a Frenchman, Essais de 
Theologie sur la providence et sur la grace, edit. 1687. p. 92. &c. who has been 
refuted by Pet. Jurien in the Preface to his book, entitled Jugement sur les 
Methodes d'expliquer la providence et la grace, Rotterd. 1688. 12. and by Monsieur 
Bayle, Continuation des Pensées sur les Cometes, tom. 2. p. 107. p. 513. III. The 
argument against an innate knowledge of God, in the discussion of which the learned 
Doctor has expended so much talent and erudition, does not appear to me to be s0 
formidable as he supposes it. For those who hold that certain ideas or forms of 
things are implanted in us by nature, including among these the notion of a God and 
of one God, do not imagine these ideas and notions to be so plain and manifest, 
that they cannot be perverted and obscured. On the contrary, if I mistake not, 
they will admit, that these notions are more vivid in some persons than in others, that 
they are covered over with,a sort of rust as it were, and therefore require attention and 
diligence in order to polish, brighten and purify them; and lastly, that those who 
indulge their own natural depravity, and bestow no pains upon the purification of their 
mental faculties, do by their own fault suppress and almost extinguish this innate light 
of the soul. Who is not aware that the whole body of Pythagoreans and Platonists, than 
whom none contended more strenuously for innate ideas, nevertheless held instruction 
and a certain external excitement to be necessary, in order to kindle the latent sparks. 
These will tell us, that our soul resembles a field, in which some few grains of wheat are 
mingled with a t quantity of tares. If we suffer the tares to grow, what, I ask, 
will become of the good seed? W£Al not their abundance so choke up, displace, and 
disfigure it, that scarcely a vestige of it shall remain? Allowing, then, that an infinite 
multitude of men, both in times past and at this day, have believed and do believe in 
many gods, and have scarcely ever thought of one God, you will establish from thence, 
that this mass has utterly neglected the culture of their own. souls, and have impru- 
dently suffered the field of the mind to become like a brake beset with brambles and 
thorns; but you will never prove from it, that no good seed, no notion of one God, was 
committed and entrusted to their minds and implanted in them by nature. For as, 
when we look upon an unsightly field, completely overgrown with weeds, we have 
reason certainly for charging the husbandman with carelessness and neglect, but have no 
argument to prove, that no good and fruitful seed lies hid underneath ; so, if we observe 
a man either altogether uninformed or entertaining foolish and absurd notions of God 
and truth, we may safely blame his idleness and deplore his wretched condition, but 
cannot fairly conclude, that his soul brought with it into the world no notion of these 
whatsoever, I would apply the same remark to those also, who, from the example of 
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since it is impossible, that any man in his wits should believe a 
multiplicity of gods, according to that idea of God before 
declared, that is, a multiplicity of supreme, omnipotent, or in- 
finitely powerful beings; it is certain, that the pagan polytheism, 
and multiplicity of gods, must be understood according to some 
other notion of the word gods, or some equivocation in the use 
of it. It hath been already observed, that there were sometime 
amongst the Pagans such, who meaning nothing else by gods 
but understanding beings superior to men, did suppose a multi- 
tude of such deities, st yet they conceived to be all (as well 
as men) native and mortal, generated successively out of matter, 
and corrupted again into it, as Democritus’ idols were. But 
these Theogonists, who thus generated all things whatsoever, and 
therefore the gods themselves universally, out of night and chaos, 
the ocean or fluid matter, (notwithstanding their using the name 
gods) are plainly condemned both by Aristotle and Plato for 
down-right Atheists, they making senseless matter the only self- 
existent thing, and the original of all things. 

Wherefore there may be another notion of the word gods, as 
taken for understanding beings superior to men, that are not only 
immortal, but also self-existent and unmade. And indeed the 
assertors of a multiplicity of such gods as these, though pa | 
cannot be accounted Theists in a strict and proper sense, (accord- 
ing to that idea of God before declared) yet they are not 
vulgarly reputed Atheists neither, but looked upon as a kind of 
middle thing betwixt both, and commonly called Polytheists. 
The reason whereof seems to be this, because it is gene- 
rally apprehended to be essential to atheism, to make 
senseless matter the sole original of all things, and conse- 
quently to suppose all conscious intellectual beings to be made 
or generated. herefore they, who on the contrary assert (not 
one but) many understanding beings unmade and self-existent, 
must needs be looked upon as those, who of the two approach 
nearer to theism than to atheism, and so deserve rather to be 
called Polytheists than Atheists. 

And there is no question to be made, but that the urgers of 
the forementioned objection against that idea of God, which in- 
cludes oneliness and singularity in it, from the pagan polytheism, 


nations destitute of any conception of a God, oppose the innate knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, as we know has beer done by men of the greatest talent, Bayle, Bentley, Locke, 
and so many others in our time. For suppose nations to exist, having not the 
slightest knowledge of a Deity ; which, however, has never yet been shown: such 
nations will be an evidence merely of this, that if a man be left to himeelf alone, and 
strive not to assist the soul, labouring under the infirmities of our nature, that small 
spark of divine knowledge deposited therein is easily smothered, and almost destroyed 
by other things, and by the violence and perversity of the passions. This might be - 
pursued much further, and proved by examples taken from ordinary life ; but to those 
who are even moderately acquainted with things enough has already been said. 
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or multiplicity of gods, take it for granted, that this is to be 
understood of many unmade self-existent deities, independent 
upon one supreme, that are so many first principles in the 
universe, and partial causes of the world. And certainly, if it 
could be made to appear, that the pagan Polytheists did univer- 
sally acknowledge such a multiplicity of unmade self-existent 
deities, then the argument fetched from thence, against the 
naturality of that idea of God proposed (essentially including 
singularity in it) might seem to have no small force or validity 
in it.® 

XIT. But first, this opinion of many self-existent deities, 1n- 
dependent upon one supreme, is both very irrational in itself, and 
also plainly repugnant to the phenomena. We say first, it 1s 
irrational in itself, because self-existence and necessary existence 
being essential to a perfect being, and to nothing else, it must 
needs be very irrational and absurd to suppose a multitude of 
imperfect understanding beings self-existent, and no perfect one. 
Moreover, if imperfect understanding beings were imagined to 
exist of themselves from eternity, there could not possibly be 
any reason given, why just so many of them should exist, and 


8 It will be proper however, to observe here, that most of the ancient Christian 
doctors, who disputed with the pagan Polytheists, did notwithstanding understand the 
opinion of their adversaries, as asserting a plurality of gods, co-ordinate and co-equal 
with each other. This is manifest from many of the arguments, with which both the 
Greeks and Latins, in their Apologies, attack polytheism. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
considering the confused and perplexed manner in which those ancients discourse, who 
have written concerning the gods. Lest I should appear to have asserted this without 
foundation, I shall adduce a striking passage of ASneas Gazeeus, from Theophrastus, 
p. 46. Kail vw mpocidey 6 Oedc, bre rag Aoyixdg Svvdpec Savpacayrec dvIpwrol, 
dvapxouc re kai dyevynrove vopicayrec, cai rodAdc ’APXA'S cai pupiove Geore 
wowvuvrec, Snuoxpariay araxroy dyri rijg reraypévnc povapxiac sicoicovey, 
‘God foresaw that men, admiring the rational powers, and considering them as eithoul 
beginning and unmade, and imagining many principles and thousands of gods, would 
introduce a disorderly democracy instead of a well-ordered monarchy.” We here sce 
/Eneas attributing to the nations what Dr. Cudworth endeavours to purge them from, 
namely the worship of a multiplicity of deities, self-existent and without beginning. Not 
to mention others, Zacharias Mityleneus, a Chnstian philosopher of some note, 
advances the same in his Dialogue De Opificio Mundi, p. 177. Consult also Cyprian, 
De Idolorum Vanitate, and Athanasius, Contra Gentes. This doctrine, however, ap- 

so absurd and foolish to the Polytheists themselves, that they loudly complained 
of injustice done to them, and explained their own opinion respecting a plurality of 
gods, in the way it is here expounded by the learned Doctor ; declaring that they re- 
verenced one Supreme God, and a plurality of other gods, his ministers and inferiors. 
Of this I could bring forward many evidences from the ancient Christians ; but, to avoid 
prolixity, I shall content myself with the testimony of Orosius alone, which is parti- 
cularly clear, Histor. lib. 6. cap. 1. p. 417. “ Unde etiam,” says he, “ nunc pagani, quos 
jam declarata veritas de contumacia magis, quam de ignorantia, convincit, quum a nobis 
discutiuntur, non se plures Deos sequi, sed sub uno Deo Magno plures ministros venerari, 
fatentur,” ‘“ Whence also Pagans, whom the already declared truth convicts of 
stubbornness more than of ignorance, when hard pressed by us, now confess that 
they do not follow a multiplicity of gods, but worship several ministering Deities 
subordinate to one supreme God.” See also Minutius Felix in Octavius and 
Augustine, De Civit. Dei, passim. The controversy, therefore, respecting the real 
opinion of those who hold a multiplicity of gods, is, as we may perceive, not of 
recent, but o. ancient date. . 
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neither more nor less, there being indeed no reason why any at 
all should. But if it be supposed that these many self-existent 
deities happened only to exist thus from eternity, and their exist- 
ence notwithstanding was not necessary but contingent; the con- 
sequence hereof will be, that they might as well happen again to 
cease to be, and so could not be incorruptible. Again, if any 
one imperfect being whatsoever could exist of itself from eternity, 
then all might as well do so, not only matter, but also the souls 
of men, and other animals; and consequently there could be no 
creation by any Deity, nor those supposed deities therefore 
deserve that name. Lastly, we might also add, that there could 
not be a multitude of intellectual beings self-existent, because it 
is a thing which may be proved by reason, that all imperfect 
understanding beings or minds do partake of one perfect mind, 
and suppose also omnipotence or infinite power; were it not 
that this is a consideration too remote from vulgar apprehension, 
and therefore not so fit to be urged in this place. 

Again, as this opinion of many self-existent deities is ir- 
rational in itself, so is it likewise plainly repugnant to the phe- 
nomena of the world. In which, as Macrobius writes,? omnia 
sunt connexa, all things conspire together into one harmony, and 
are carried on peaceably and quietly, constantly and evenly, 
without any tumult or hurly-burly, confusion or disorder, or the 
least appearance of schism and faction; which could not possibly 
be supposed, were the world made and governed by a rabble of 
self-existent Deities, co-ordinate, and independent upon one 
supreme. Wherefore this kind of polytheism was obzter thus 
confuted by Origen :* IIdgw ovy BéAriov rd ex Twv dowptvwr 
wetOdpuevoy Toic kara THy evrakiay Tov Kécpou oéEey Tov Ses 

Ov auTou évog Svrog Eva, kal cuuwviovrog avrov bAw ~auTy, Kal 
ba Tovro py Suvauevov UO ToAAwY Snuovpyay yeyovéval, we 
ove’ bd ToAAwy Yuyay ovvdxerSat dAov Tov ovpavoy Kivovewy 5 
“‘ How much better 1s it, agreeably to what we see in the harmo- 
nious system of the world, to worship one only maker of the world, 
which is one, and conspiring throughout with its whole self, and 
therefore could not be made by many artificera, as neither be 
contained by many souls, moving the whole heaven?”!° Now 


® The learned Doctor, I fancy, is referring to these words of Macrobius, In Som- 

nium Scipionis, lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 75. “ Invenietur pressius intuenti a summo Deo usque 

ad ultimam rerum fecem una mutuis se vinculis religans et nusquam interrupta,”’ 

‘ There will be found, on a closer inspection, from the Supreme Being down to the 

lowest dregs of things, one uninterrupted chain of connexion, mutually binding them 
er 30 


together. 

* Contr. Cels. lib, 1. p. 18. edit. Cantabr. : . 

1° The argument which Dr. Cudworth here makes use of, against a plurality of Gode, 
drawn from the peaceful state and harmony of the whole world, is very common among 
those who wrote against the Polytheists in the early ages of Christianity. Consult 
Minutius Felix in Octavius, cap. 18. p. 164. where we find this elegant passage among 
others : “ Nisi forte inquirendum putas, utrum unius imperio, an arbitrio plurimorum, 
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since this opinion is both irrational in itself, and repugnant to 
the phenomena, there is the less probability, that it should have 
been received and entertained by all the more intelligent 
Pagans. 

IIL Who, that they did not thus universally look upon all 
their gods as so many unmade self-existent beings, is unquestion- 
ably manifest from hence, because ever since Hesiod’s and 
Homer’s time at least, the Greekish Pagans generally acknow- 
es a a theogonia, a generation and temporary production of the 
gods; which yet is not to be understood universally neither, for- 
asmuch as he is no Theist, who does not acknowledge some self- 
existent Deity. Concerning this theogonia, Herodotus writeth 
after this manner:* “Odev yap éyévero Exaotoc Twy JEewv, Etre aet 
joay ravrec, oxoiol ré rivec Ta Eldeu, OUK HmtoTéaTO wéypt OV TPWHY 
TE kal xO2c, we eimeiv Adyw* ‘Holodov yao «at “Opunpov nrAulnv 
rerpakoatorct Ereor Soxew piv moecburéipuve yevéo at, cai ov wAtoot 
ovrot O€ eiot of roimjcavrec Ozoyovlay “EAAnat, cat rotot Jeotae 
rac érwvuutac Sdvrec, “ Whence every one of the gods was 
generated, or whether they all of them ever were, and what are 
their forms, is a thing that was not known till very lately ; for 
Hesiod and Homer were (as I suppose) not above four hundred 
years my seniors. And these were they, who introduced the 
theogonia among the Greeks, and gave the gods their several 
names :” that is, settled the pagan theology. Now, if before 
Hesiod’s and Homer’s time, it were a thing not known or deter- 
mined amongst the Greeks, whether their gods were generated, 
or all of them existed from eternity; then it was not universally 
concluded by them, that they were all unmade and self-existent. 
And though perhaps some might in those ancient times believe 
one way, and some another, concerning the generation and 
eternity of their gods; yet it does not follow, that they who 
thought them to be all eternal, must therefore needs suppose 


celeste regnum gubernetur: Quod ipeum non est multi laboris aperire cogitanti 
imperia terrena, quibus exempla utique de celo. Quando unquam regni societas aut 
fide ceepit, aut sine cruore discessit?” ‘“ Unless you think it necessary to inquire, 
whether the celestial kingdom is governed by one ruler, or is under the control of 
many: which is not very difficult for any one to show, who examines terrestrial 
empires, and uses them as examples in regard to heaven. For when did a partnership 
in sovereignty ever commence in good faith or terminate without bloodshed ?”’ Add 
Cyprian, De Idolor. Vanitate, p. 227. ed. Baluzzii, Lactantius, De Ira Dei, cap. 11. 
p- 930. and Athanasius, Contra Gentes, p. 42. 43. tom. 1. opp. who in particular pursues 
this argument copiously and eloquently, and others, whose names I omit to mention. 
Now it is clear even from this reasoning, that the ancient doctors of the church s0 
understood the opinion of the nations who professed polytheism, as to suppose them 
to hold a multiplicity of self-existent Deities, not subject to the control of one 
superior God ; which opinion the learned Doctor here repudiates. For unless this be 
kept fixed in the mind, the whole force of this argument falls to the ground, as it has 
no weight against those who fancy gradations of deities, or to use a favourite phrase, 
a subordination of 

* Euter. p. 53, lib. 2. cap. 53. p. 109. edit. Gronov. 
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them to be also unmade or self-existent. For Aristotle, who 
asserted the eternity of the world, and consequently also of 
those gods of his, the heavenly bodies, did not, for all that, 
suppose them to be self-existent or first principles, but all to 
depend upon one principle or original Deity. d indeed the 
true meaning of that question in Herodotus, whether the gods 
were generated or existed all of them from eternity, is (as we 
suppose) really no other than that of Plato, ei yéyovev 6 xdopog 


An »? 


Hh ayeviig éort, “ whether the world were made or unmade,” 
and whether it had a temporary beginning, or existed such as it 
is from eternity; which will be more fully declared afterwards. 
But ever since Hesiod’s and Homer’s time, that the theogonia 
or generation of the gods was settled, and generally believed 
amongst the Greeks, it is certain, that they could not possibly 
think all their gods eternal, and therefore much less unmade and 
self-existent.! 


1 I shall here comprise all that I consider worthy of observation on this subject. 
I. The most erudite J. Le Clerc, in his notes on Hesiod’s Theogony, p. 38. and 
p. 37. 38. considers Herodotus to be mistaken, when he says that the crude notions 
of the Greeks, concerning the generation and origin of the gods proceeded first from 
Homer and Hesiod. Before his time, the account given by Herodotus had been already 
called into question by Everard. Feith in his Antiq. Homerice, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 4. 
Both poets, it is certain, relate what they say of the gods, not as something new and 
of their own invention; hence it is probable that they merely exhibited in a new 
dress matters already known among the Greeks. II. For my part I consider that 

any one who only reads Hesiod attentively will come to a right conclusion on the 
’ origin of those poems which the Greeks call theogonies. The whole of Hesiod's 

poem entitled “ Theogony” consists of the opinions of the ancient philosophers on the 
first principles of things, of the fables of the Greeks concerning the ancient heroes 
and gods, and of poetic figures and fictions, without any regard to order or system. 
In this poem are evidently interspersed the seeds and principles of the ancient 
philosophy, but the poet endeavours to adapt to these the notions current among 
the Greeks of his time concerning the gods. It appears to me, therefore, that 
the chief object of those who wrote theogonies was to blend the fables of the 
Greeks respecting their ancient heroes and gods with the physical dogmas of the 
times, and to show that they were not opposed to each other, or in other words, 
to combine the religion of the common people with those dogmas of philosophy, which 
alone they considered to be true. Hence it is clear, why some philosophers also of 
eminent intellect, such as Parmenides, Orpheus, and others, composed theogonies. 
They endeavoured to reconcile, as it were, their own precepts on the nature of things 
with the religious opinions of the multitude, and as these precepts were not the 
same among all, it therefore happened, that various theogonies were also‘ put 
forth, and that all those who composed poems of the kind did not hold the same 
Opinions on the origin and the relations of the gods, Among the Greeks, as amon 

almost all nations, there were no doubt certain old poems on the exploits an 

*fortunes of their ancient heroes, now ranked by them among the gods, which 
poems they used frequently to recite. But there were also current among the 
same certain axioms and dogmas, imported no doubt from Phenicia, on the 
nature and first principles of things. Both of these were made use of by the first 
writers of theogonies, who blended what was handed down in the poems of their 
ancestors concerning Jupiter, Saturn, and other gods, with philosophical opinions, and 
that with different degrees of ingenuity and embellishment. This course was adopted 
by those Greeks who, at a later period, entered upon new systems of philosophy, and 
who, to avoid popular odium and at the same time to propagate and give authority 
to their own opinions, thought it best to adapt these to the history of the gods, 
in the same way as Hesiod had done heretofore. This therefore being the case, 
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But though we have thus clearly proved, that all the pagan 
gods were not universally eer | by them so many unmade 
self-existent Deities, they acknowledging a theogonia, or a 
generation of gods; yet it may be suspected notwithstanding, 
that they might suppose a multitude of them also (and not only 
one) to have been unmade from eternity and self-existent. 
Wherefore we add, in the next place, that no such thing does at 
all appear neither, as that the Pagans or any others did publicly 
or professedly assert a multitude of unmade self-existent deities. 
For first, it is plain concerning the Hesiodian gods, which were 
all the gods of the Greekish Pagans, that either there was but 
one of them only self-existent, or else none at all. Because 
Hesiod’s gods were either all of them derived from chaos (or the 
floating water) love itself being generated likewise out of it 
(according to that Aristophanic tradition before mentioned) ; or 
else love was supposed to be a distinct principle from chaos, 
namely the active principle of the universe, from whence, to- 

ether with chaos, all the theogonia and cosmogonia was derived. 
ie if the former of these were true, that Hesiod supposed all 
his gods universally to have been generated and sprung origi- 
nally from chaos, or the ocean; then it is plain, that notwith- 


if we wish to interpret Hesiod and Homer correctly, it will be necessary for us to 
consider first of all, which part of their poems is to be referred to the natural philosophy 
of the time, which to the ancient history of the Greeks, and which, lastly, to the fictions 
and vagaries of an exuberant imagination. I should wish the same to be said of the 
other theogonies of the ancients that have come down to us. III. The learned 
Doctor denies, that he who holds any thing to be eternal must of necessity suppose the 
same to be self-existent; and this he confirms by the example of Aristotle, who taught that 
his numina or stars were eternal, and yet made them subject to the Supreme Being. 
He might, if he had wished, have added the later Platonists, who maintain that gods and 
the world are eternal, but deny their self-existence, or, as they are wont to say, hold 
them to be eternal by time but not by nature. Nor are we ignorant of what certain 
scholastic teachers, as well as some more modern philosophers, have taught conceming 
the eternal emanation of all things from God. Owing to the ambiguity of words, the 
whole of this doctrine has always appeared to me to be encompassed with difficulties. I 
speak not now of the eternity of nature which those maintain who apply the words eter- 
nal and eternity differently from the common acceptation. I shall speak only of the 
phrase fo be self-existent. This can signify two things, either, Thatit is the first cause or 
supreme head of all things, or exists without a cause, or, That it cannot but exist. If 
we take the former acceptation, Dr. Cudworth is right in his opinion, and it does not 
follow, who he that holds the gods to be eternal must necessarily suppose them to be 
self-existent. Let us suppose a certain eternal succession and order of things and 
emanations. If we take the above-mentioned phrase in this sense, we must deny the, 
self-existence of all but one, from which the others flow: for they have a cause to 
which they are subject and upon which they depend. But if to be self-existent means 
the same as to exist of necessity, or to be unable not to exist, then the Doctor's opinion 
must be abandoned, and we must affirm, that things which are eternal are also eelf- 
existent. For there is no link of this eternal chain but which cannot but exist. All the 
gods of the Platonists, all the intelligences of Aristotle, exist by the very necessity of 
nature, and from necessity preserve the order, which they hold. IV. I am not aware 
by what argument it is made manifest, that the question of the ancient Greeks men- 
tioned by Herodotus, Whether the gods were eternal or generated, and that of 
Plato, Whether the world was made or unmade, have the same force and meaning. 
This is a mere conjecture, resting upon no foundation. 
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standing all that rabble of gods mustered up by him, he could 
be no other than one of those atheistic Theogonists before 
mentioned, and really acknowledged no God at all, according to 
the true idea of him; he being not a Theist, who admits of no 
self-existent Deity. But if the latter be true, that Hesiod su 

posed love to be a principle distinct from chaos, namely the 
active principle of the universe, and derived all his other gods 
from thence, he was then a right paganic Theist, such as ac- 
knowledged indeed many gods, but only one of them unmade 
and self-existent, all the rest being generated or created by that 
one. Indeed it appears from those passages of Anstotle* before 
cited by us, that that philosopher had been sometimes divided in 
his judgment concerning Hesiod, where he should rank him, 
whether among the Atheists, or the Theists. For in his book 
De Ceelo he ranks him amongst those, who made all things to 
be generated and corrupted, besides the bare substance of the 
matter, that is, amongst the absolute Atheists, and looked upon 
him as a ringleader of them; but in his metaphysics, upon fur- 
ther thoughts, suspects, that many of those, who made love the 
chiefest of the gods, were Theists, they supposing it to be a first 
principle in the universe, or the active cause of things, and that 
not only Parmenides, but also Hesiod was such. ich latter 
opinion of his is by far the more probable, and therefore em- 
braced by Plutarch,* who somewhere determines Hesiod to have 
asserted one Sedv aytvynroy, or “unmade Deity ;” as also by 
the ancient scholiast upon him, writing thus, that Hesiod’s love 
was 5 ovpavoc Epwe, S¢ xai Cede’ 6 yap 2 "Agppodirne vewrepde 
goriv, “the heavenly love, which is also God, that other love, 
that was born of Venus, being junior.” But Joannes Diaconus: 


* P. 116. 112. 

2 There is no passage respecting Hesiod in Plutarch that is applicable here, except 
the following, which occurs in De Placitis Philos. lib. ]. cap. 6. p.880. ‘Hoiodog 
Bouddpevog roig yevynroic Osoig wxatipa ovorioa, elonyaye rowbrovg aurdc 
yevvnropac, 

Kotdy re xpitov9’, ‘Yrepiova r’ "lawerdy re 


Aca rovro cai puSexdy xicAnras. “ Hesiod wishing to assign a father to the generated 
gods, introduced the following progenitors : 


Imperial Ceus, Hyperion, and Japetus. 


On which account it is called fabulous.” Plutarch, however, could scarcely be shown 
from this to have affirmed that Hesiod asserted an unmade God. The learned Doctor 
wrote from memory, which represented to him this passage somewhat differently from 
what it really is. To me, indeed, Hesiod’s love appears to be nothing but a certain 
generative or plastic power inherent in matter, which, according to poetic usage he in- 
vested with personality. See what has already been remarked above on this subject 
generally, cap. 3. sect. 17. In the same chapter, sect. 18. we have sufficiently dis- 
cussed the two-fold love of the Greeks. The authority of Hesiod’s interpreters is of 
little weight, as they are mostly accustomed to take the precepts and opinions of their 
own times, or of the later Greeks, as their standard in estimating and expounding the 
dogmas of the ancient poets. : 
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*Epwra 8% évraiSa vonréov, ob rév rig "Appodirne aida, ruc yap 
Tig pntpo¢ phrw yeyovulag ovrog wapayerat; aA2’ adXAov Twa 
mpeabuyeviy Epwra’ oluat 82 rijv éyxareorappeyny pvotkwe KevnTiKny 
airlav Edotw twv dSvrwv, “ By love here,” saith he, “we must 
not understand Venus’ son, whose mother was yet unborn, 
but another more ancient love, which I take to be the active 
cause or principle of motion, naturally inserted into things.” 
Where though he do not seem to suppose this love to be God 
himself, yet he conceives it to be an active principle in the 
universe derived from God, and not from matter. But this 
opinion will be further confirmed afterward. 

The next considerable appearance of a multitude of self- 
existent deities seems to be in the Valentinian thirty gods and 
sons, which have been taken by some for such; but it is 
certain, that these were all of them, save one, generated ; ait 
being derived by that fantastic deviser of them from one self- 
originated deity, called Bythus. For thus Epiphanius* informs us: 
Tptaxovra yap cat ovro¢g Oeovg Kat Alwvac cat Ovpavodc Podde- 
Tat mwapeicayev, wv 6 Towrd¢g éott BuSdc, “This ( Valentinus) 
would also introduce thirty gods and zons, and heavens, the 
firat of which is Bythus:” he meaning thereby an unfathomable 
depth and profundity ; and therefore this Bythus was so called 
by him 6 awvrarw «al axarovdéuaotog rarip, “the highest and 
ineffable Father.” 

We do indeed acknowledge, that there have been some, who 
have really asserted a duplicity of gods, in the sense declared, 
that 1s of animalish or perceptive beings self-existent; one as the 
' principle of good, and the other of evil. And this ditheism of 
theirs seems to be the nearest approach, that was ever really 
made to polytheism ; unless we should here give heed to Plutarch,* 
who seems to make the ancient Persians, besides their two gods, 
the good and the evil, or Oromasdes and Arimanius, to have 
asserted also a third middle deity, called by them Mithras; or to 
some ecclesiastic writers, who impute a trinity of gods to Marcion;° 


* Heres. 31. cap. 2. p. 164. tom. 1. opp. If there have been any who supposed the 
Valentinian zons to be so many self-existent gods, they have done so against the authority 
of all ancient writers. These fantasms of Valentine are manifestly emanations from 


* De Iside et Osiride, t. 2. p. 369. Ard cai MiSpny Tépcat roy pecirny dvopa- 
Zovery, ‘* Wherefore the Persians aleo are wont to call Mithras the Mediator.” On 
the doctrine of the Persians more will be said below. 

5 See Euseb. Hist. Eccles, lib. 5. cap, 13. p. 177. and the authors cited by Jo, Bapt. 
Cotelerius, Ad Constit. Apost. p. 339. t. 1. Patr. Apostol, A great portion of the 
ancient Gnostics inculcated three principles, a good God, an evil demon, and matter : 
therefore Marcion is not alone chargeable with this. We have in Constit. Apostol. 
lib. 6. cap. 8. p. 339. t. 1. Patr. Apostol. a striking passage respecting these three 
paneples which as being intimately connected with this subject, I shall adduce: Ol 

a rpeic ivavrioug Bove dvapyxouc, del cuvdvrag éavroic, dokdZover, “ Some (of 
the aaa suppose three contrary gods, without beginning and always existing 
together.” 
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(though Tertullian® be yet more liberal, and increase the 
number to an ennead.) For those, that were commonly called 
Tritheists, being but mistaken Christians and Trinitarians, fall 
not under this consideration. Now, as for that forementioned 
ditheism, or opinion of two gods, a good and an evil one, it is 
evident, that its original sprung from nothing else, but first a 
firm persuasion of the essential goodness of the Deity, together 
with a conceit, that the evil that is in the world, was altogether 
inconsistent and unreconcilable with the same; and that there- 
fore for the solving of this phenomenon, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to suppose another animalish principle self-existent, or an 
evil god. erefore as these Ditheists, as to all that which is 
good in the world, held a monarchy, or one sole principle and 
original ; so it is plain, that had it not been for this business of 
evil (which they conceived could not be solved any other way) 
they would never have asserted any more principles or gods than 
one.! 

The chiefest and most eminent assertors of which ditheistic 
doctrine of two self-existent animalish principles in the universe, 
a good God and an evil demon, were the Mascionites and the 

anicheans; both of which, though they made some slight pre- 
tences to Christianity, yet were not by Christians owned for such. 
But it is certain,® that besides these, and before them too, some 
of the professed Pagans also entertained the same opinion, that 
famous moralist Plutarchus Cheronensis being an undoubted 
patron of it; which in his book De Iside et Osiride he represents, 
with some little difference, after this manner :9 Meyeypévn yap » 
roves TOU Kdapouv yévectc kal obataaic 2& tvavriwy, ov piv icocbe- 
vor duvapewrv, adda rig BeArlovog ro Kparog éorly’ arodéaBar 82 
tiv pavAnv wavréraaty adévarov, rodXAjy piv tuwepucviay rp 
awpart, TOAAHY d& TH PUXD Tov TavTdc, uel TOG Tiy PeATlova 
Suapaxoucay, “‘ The generation and constitution of this world 
is mixed of contrary powers or principles (the one good, the other 


® Adv. Marcionem 1. cap. 16. p. 237. 238. But Tertullian is jeering, and makes 
new deities out of abstract notions and other things, in order to exhibit Marcion’s 
opinion in a worse and more absurd light; it being at that time looked upon by 
many as fair game, to pervert and warp their adversaries’ opinions, and load them with 
degrading inferences, for the sake of exciting a greater prejudice against them. 

7 The causes, that led men to the notion of an evil deity, are aptly and systema- 
tically explained by the author of Recognitiones Clementis, lib. 2. cap. 53. p. 621. 
t. 1. Patr. Apostol where Simon Magus is introduced as speaking. 

® The eminent scholar Jo. Christoph. Wolf has professedly treated of this argument 
in his Manicheismus ante Manichweos, Hamb. 1707-8. wherein he gives a long list of the 
principal sects that justly or unjustly have been accused of entertaining this opinion, 
interspersing it with many learned observations. ; 

* De Iside et Osiride, p. 371. It cannot safely be inferred, however, from these 
words, that Plutarch was imbued with this opinion ; for he is not so much expoundin 
his own doctrine as that of Plato, which he is there speaking of, and the Egyptians. 
say nothing of the opinion set forth in this passage being very different from the dogma 
of those, who suppose the universe to be governed by two equal and eternal gods, 
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evil), yet so as they are not both of equal force, but the better of 
them more prevalent: notwithstanding which, it is also absolutely 
impossible for the worser power or principle to be ever utterly 
destroyed, much of it being always intermingled in the soul, and 
much in the body of the universe, there perpetually tugging 
against the better principle.” 

Indeed learned men of later times have, for the most part, 
looked upon Plutarch here, but either as a bare relater of the 
opinion of other philosophers, or else as a follower only, and not 
‘lester in it. Notwithstanding which, it is evident, that Plutarch 
was himself heartily engaged in this opinion, he discovering no 
small fondness for it, in sundry of his other writings: as for 
example in his Platonic questions,’° where he thus declares himself 
concerning it: "H rd wodAdxic Ud’ Huw Aeysuevov adnrec tori, f 
Hey yap avoug ux7}, kal Ts Guoppoy awya, suvuTApxov addjAote 
ael, Kal Td ovdérEpoY a’rwv yélvecty Eoxev OVS? aoxny, “ Or else that 
which is often affirmed by us is true, that a mad irrational soul, 
and an unformed disorderly body, did co-exist with one another 
from eternity, neither of them having any generation or begin- 
ning.” And in his Timzan Psychogonia he does at large indus- 
triously maintain the same, there and elsewhere! endeavouring to 
establish this doctrine, as much as possibly he could, upon rational 
foundations.* As first, that nothing can be made or produced 
without a cause; and therefore there must of necessity be some 
cause of evil also, and that a positive one too; he representing 
the opinion of those as very ridiculous, who would make the 
nature of evil to be but éreceddioy, an accidental appendix to the 
world, and all that evil, which is in it, to have come in only by 
the by, and by consequence, without any positive cause. Se- 
condly, that God being essentially good could not possibly be the 
the cause of evil, where he highly applauds Plato for removing 
God to the greatest distance imaginable from being the cause of 
evil. Thirdly, that as God could not, so neither could An axvnoc, 
*‘ matter in itself devoid of all form” and quality, be the cause 
of evil, noting this to have been the subterfuge of the Stoics. 


10 P. 1003. t. 2. opp. But neither does this passage show that Plutarch is to be 
ranked among those, who subject the nature of things to two principles. For, not to 
mention that Plutarch is speaking of two natures subject to the Supreme Being, mind and 
matter, he here decides nothing, but inquires merely, whether this opinion may not 
be deemed more true than the rest, that is, he leaves the whole matter to the judgment 
of his readers, without himself establishing any thing. 

1 The testimonies which can be produced on the question from this treatise of Plutarch’s, 
will have little weight with those who consider, that in it Plutarch is not stating his 
own opinions, but merely showing and explaining out of Plato's Timsus that philoso- 
pher’s sentiments regarding the generation of the soul. 

2 All these arguments are brought forward by Plutarch in his book De Iside et 
Osiride, p. 369. and Psychogonia, p. 1014. 1015. but neither in the order here read, nor 
In continued succession. He treats in both of the opinions of Plato and others, but 
does not state the same opinion to be entertained by himself, 
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Upon which account he often condemns them, but uncertainly, 
sometimes as such, who assigned no cause at all of evils, and 
sometimes again as those, “i made God the cause of them. 
For in his Psychogonia* he concludes, that unless we acknowledge 
a substantial evil principle, ai Yromat xaraAaubdvovay tyac 
amoplat, TO Kkaxdv ék TOU py SvTo¢ avairlwe Kal ayevviTwo éreca- 
yourec, rel ravye Gvrwy ovTE TO ayaov, OUTE TO aTraLOY, Eixd¢ 
éotiv ovelay xaxov kal yéveoty rapacyeiv, “ the Stoical difficulties 
will of necessity overtake and involve us, who introduce evil into 
the world from nothing, or without a cause, since neither that 
which is essentially good (as God) nor yet that which is devoid 
of all quality (as seal could possibly give being or generation 
to it.” But in his book against the Stoics,* he accuses them as 
those who made God, essentially good, the cause of evil: Avro? 
THY KAKWY apyny ayaSov Svra rov Jedv Toovat, ov yao 7 DAN. 
TO kako 2& avtriig waptoynxev, amotog yao ézort kal wacac, Scac 
déxerat, Ctapopacg brs Tov TolovyTog aUrny Kai aynuarlCovrog 
ECXNKEV’ WOTE AVAYKN TO kaKOy, Ei ev Ot OUVdeV, EK TOU pH SvTOR, & 
d& dca THY Kivovaay, apyny & TOU Jeov yéyovog brapyxev, “ Them- 
selves make God being good the principle and cause of evil, since 
matter which is devoid of quality, and receives all ita differences 
from the active principle that moves and forms it, could not pos- 
sibly be the cause thereof. Wherefore evil must of necessity 
either come from nothing, or else it must come from the active 
and moving principle, which is God.” Now from all these pre- 
mises joined together Plutarch concludes, that the phenomenon 
of evil could no otherwise possibly be solved, than by supposing 
a substantial principle for it, and a certain iPrational: and male- 
ficent soul or demon, unmade, and co-existing with God and 
matter from eternity, to have been the cause thereof. And ac- 
cordingly he resolves, that as whatsoever is good in the soul and 
body of the universe, and likewise in the souls of men and 
demons, is to be ascribed to God as its only original; so whatso- 
ever is evil, irregular, and disorderly in ‘hem: ought to be im- 
puted to this other substantial principle, a Yuvy7 avouc cal Kaxo- 


$ P. 1015. t. 2. opp. 

* De Communibus Notitiis contra Stoicos. If these passages of Plutarch be accu- 
rately examined, however, there will be found no contradiction between them, nor will 
Plutarch, as Dr. Cudworth supposes, be at variance with himself. For he does not 
state in either what the Stoics really thought, but shows what follows and can be 
elicited from their opinions. The Stoics held two principles of things, God and 
matter ; of which principles they frequently discoursed in such a manner, as though 
they supposed the cause of evil to reside in neither ; nor were they sufficiently con- 
sistent with themselves, when they had to explain the origin of evil. God they pro- 
nounced to be essentially good, and matter to be devoid of all quality. Hence, in the 
former passage Plutarch says it will follow from their opinion, that evil sprung from 
nothing; in the latter he declares, that if the Stoics deny this they will be driven to 
another absurdity, namely, that evil came from God himeelf. But on the Stoical 
doctrine concerning the origin of evil, it will be worth while to consult Wolf’s Mani- 
chzismus ante Manichmos, sect. 2. p. 149, &c. 
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qrotoc, “ an irrational and maleficent soul or demon,” which insi- 
nuating itself every where throughout the world, is all along 
intermingled with the better principle :5 Kal yx wav elvat Epyov 
rov Seov tHv Wuxnv, “ So that neither the soul of the universe, 
nor that of men and demons, was wholly the workmanship of 
God, but the lower, brutish, and disorderly part of them the 
effect of the evil principle.” 
But besides all this, it is evident that Plutarch was also strongly 
essed with a conceit, that nothing substantial could be created 
fo0 not by divine power) out of nothing pre-existing; and there- 
ore that all the substance of whatsoever is in the world did 
exist from eternity unmade: so that God was only the orderer 
or the methodizer and harmonizer thereof. Wherefore as he 
concluded, that the corporeal world was not created by God out 
of nothing, as to the substance of it, but only the pre-existing 
matter, which before moved disorderly, was brought into this 
ular order and harmony by him; in like manner he resolved, 
that the soul of the world (for such a thing is always supposed 
by him) was not made by God out of nothing neither, nor out of 
any thing inanimate and soulless pre-existing, but out of a pre- 
existing disorderly soul was brought into an orderly and regular 
frame :* ’Axoopla yao hy ra mpd rig Tov Kdopovu yevicewe, axoopla 
82 ovK aawparoc ovde axlynroc, ovd? auyoc, aAAa duopdov piv 
cal aabatarov To awyareKkdv, EurAnkrov O& kal GAoyoy TO KivnriKoy 
Exovea’ rovro ot fv avappooria Yuyiic ovK txobanc Adyou" 6 yap 
Sedc ovre oWua TO Aowparoy, ove Yuyny Td awyov érolncev, add’ 
Goreo apydvixov avopa, &c., “ There was unformed matter 
before this orderly world was made, which matter was not incor- 
poreal, nor unmoved or inanimate, but body discomposed and 
acted by a furious and irrational mover, the deformity whereof 
was the disharmony of a soul in it, devoid of reason. For God 
neither made body out of that which was no body, nor soul out 
of no soul. But as the musician, who neither makes voice nor 
motion, does by ordering of them, notwithstanding, produce har- 
mony; 80 Gad though he neither made the tangible and resistin 
substance of body, nor the phantastic and self-moving power o 
soul, yet taking both those principles pre-existing, (the one of 
which was dark and obscure, the other turbulent and irrational) 
and orderly disposing and harmonizing of them, he did by that 
means produce this most beautiful and perfect animal of the 


5 Plutarch De Psychogon. ex Timeo, p. 1027. Otrwe ivdeleyvras wodX\axdSev 
uty, rd pr) way Epyorelvas Oeod ry Pux7yJadAd obyguroy Exovoay by iaury rw 
Tov caxov potpay vm’ ixeivou diaxexoopijpoSat, “ Thus it is shown on all hands, that the 
soul was not wholly the work of God, but that, having in itself an innate portion of 
evil, it was ordered and disposed by him.”” From which it is clear, that the clegh ah 
tation added to the Greek by the learned Doctor expresses the meaning rather 
the very words of Plutarch. 

* De Psychog. p. 1014. Par. 
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world.” And further to the same purpose : Ody? cwparoc amAwe, 
ovd? Syxou cat tAnc, GAAG cupperplac wept awpa Kal KaAAove Kal 
éuodryroc, hv 6 Sede mario cal Snutoupyd¢’ tavra Sei Stavosiatat 
kal wepl Yuxne, wo thy piv ovre bTO TOU Jeov yevoutvny ovTE 
xdapou Wuxiy ovaav, adda tLva vide kat dofactixng, aAdyou 
6? kal araxrov popac Kat dpuiie Sévapey adroxlynroy Kat aelynrov 
thv 8% avrog 6 Sedg Stappocdpevoc, mpuchxovaw apiOuoic «at 
Adyoic, éyxaréotnaey Hyeudva rou Kdcpov yeyovdrog yevyyntny 
oveav, “ God was not the cause or maker of body simply, that 
is, neither of bulk nor matter, but only of that symmetry and 
pueane which is in body, and that likeness which it hath to 
imself: which same ought to be concluded also concerning the 
soul of the world, that the substance of it was not made by God 
neither; nor yet that it was always the soul of this world, but 
at first a certain self-moving substance, endowed with a phan- 
tastic power, irrational and disorderly, existing such of itself from 
eternity, which God by harmonizing, and introducing into it 
fitting numbers and proportions, mals to be the soul and prince 
of this generated world.” According to which doctrine of 
Plutarch’s in the supposed soul of the world, though it had a 
temporary beginning, yet was it never created out of nothing, 
but only that, which pre-existed disorderly, being acted by the 
es was brought into a regular frame. And therefore he 
concludes: “H Wuy7 vot peracyovea xat Aoyiopov Kal aopoviac, ovK 
Eoyov éort rou Yeov udvov, adda Kal péoog, ovs Um’ avrov, aAX’ 
aw’ avrov, cat 2& avrov yéyovev, “ Soul partaking of mind, reason, 
and harmony, is not only the work of God, but also a part of 
him; nor is it a thing so much made by him as from him, and 
existing out of him.” And the same must he likewise affirm 
concerning all other souls, as those of men and demons, that 
they are either all of them the substance of God himself, to- 
ether with that of the evil demon; or else certain delibations 
m both (if any one could understand it) blended and confounded 
together; he not allowing any new substance at all to be created 
by God out of nothing pre-existent. It was observed in the 
beginning of this chapter, that Plutarch was an assertor of two 
aa Jundorara or self-existent principles in the universe, God and 
matter; but now we understand that he was an earnest pro- 
pugnor of another third principle (as himself calls it) besides 
them both, viz., a Yuyn avoue kai xaxoTowc, “ a mad, irrational, 
and maleficent soul or demon: so that Plutarch was both a Tri- 
archist and a Ditheist, an assertor of three penepe, but of two 
gods; according to that forementioned notion of a God, as it is 
taken for an animalish or perceptive being self-existent.° 


* It is evident, I think, from what we have remarked a little above on the passages 
of Plutarch here adduced, that the opinion. of Jo. Rualdus, Vita Plutarchi, cap. 9. 
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We are not ignorant, that Plutarch endeavours with all his 
might to persuade this to have been the constant belief of all the 


and others, who conceive that in speaking of two principles of things, he is detailing pot 
so much his own views as those of Plato and other philosophers, is not entirely destitute 
of probability, although Dr. Cudworth will have this to be the opinion only of men 
who have not read Plutarch with sufficient attention. I am satisfied that scarcely a 
single passage can be produced from his works, in which he expressly avows that this is 
the doctrine alone to be adopted by any one aspiring to the name of philosopher, or 
that it is certain and most true: on the contrary, he over and over again says what 
cannot by possibility be reconciled with two, what he calls, different natures or prin- 
ciples. And yet I do not altogether agree with those who, in the learned Doctor’s 
judgment, are here to be disregarded. For the fact of Plutarch’s so often making 
mention of this opinion, of his being wholly bent upon showing it to have been enter- 
tained by Plato, who in his time was esteemed the prince of philosophers, and of his 
maintaining the whole host of ancient philosophers, with the exception of the Stoica, 
whom he hated, to have been imbued with it, is I grant a proof that at heart he was 
inclined to the dogma. We may go ao far as to say, therefore, that he held it to be 
more probable than the other doctrines of philosophers, but not absolutely true and 
certain. It is evident he was partial to the customs of the Academics, who discoursed 
freely on both sides of a question, adopting that which accordingly they judged to pos- 
sees the greater probability. And he intimates sufficiently plainly, that this opinion, if any 
one, appears preferable to the others; nevertheless, he by no means so identifies himself 
with it as to imply his decided conviction of its truth. This opinion, however, 
which Plutarch deemed not improbable, and, as I think, justly attributed to Plato, 
is widely different from the one entertained by those who imagine two contrary gods, 
perpetually at war with each other. But as this, I perceive, is understood by few, and as 
the most learned Doctor himself has not clearly shown Plutarch’s drift, I shall endea- 
vour to make it manifest, particularly from his books De Iside et Osiride and De 
Paychogonia. God existed from all eternity, good and uncontaminated with any vice, 
from whom therefore no evil could proceed. See his De Iside et Osiride throughout. 
Also matter was in existence from infinity, in itself devoid of all quality and of all 
motion ; wherefore neither can this matter be considered as the cause of evil: De 
Psychogonia, p. 1015. ’Avopowdrne dé repi ry GAnY drotoy cal adiapopoy ovcay 
ov« gor, “ There is no evil in matter, it being devoid of all quality and difference :” 
which he there discusses at greater length. But there was inherent in matter from 
eternity a certain irrational and maleficent power or nature, agitating this brute matter 
with disorderly and turbulent motions. This is that soul of Plutarch, ivayria cai 
ivayriwy Snurovpyoc, ‘contrary and the maker of contraries,” De Iside et Osiride, 
p. 370. or Wux?) advove rai kaxorotdc, “ irrational and maleficent soul,” De Psycho- 

nia, p. 1014. Puy) dvdppoorog cai dvdénrog, “ unharmonized and irrational soul,” 
ib. p. 1029. to pass over other names by which he designates this substance. Now as this 
soul is destitute of counsel, knowledge, and reason, it is evident, that it is with less 
propriety termed soul, and that it works evil not by design but by a certain necessity of 
nature. Wherefore also Plutarch does not hesitate to call it dvdyen, “ necessity,” 
and to assert that it is that fate of which poets have sung and philosophers discoursed so 
often, De Psychog. p. 1026. Ina word: this maleficent soul is a sort of moving 
power residing in matter, which is bound by no laws, but carried along in uncertain 
course. Ata definite time God proceeded to the formation of the world out of this 
matter, De Psychog. p. 1014. but wishing to make it in every respect beautiful and 
symmetrical, he saw that matter, which had been wonderfully disturbed by the 
impulses of that irrational soul, was to be ordered and disposed by him, and the irre- 
gular and inharmonious motions of the maleficent soul itself corrected and controlled. 
He therefore did both, first disposing matter and assigning to each element its own place, 
and then, lest things rightly established should be again rent asunder and disorganized, 
correcting as far as possible the soul of the world, and imparting to it a portion of his own 
essence, so to direct its various motions, as to produce the greatest beauty in all things 
and an admirable harmony of the whole universe. This is so often inculcated by 
Plutarch, that it is strange there should have been any who attributed to him a widely 
different opinion. I shall quote some passages out of many: ‘O @edc ix re ravrac 
cai rij¢ vopipou re cai dpiorne ovciac ixeivnge Eugdpova cai rerayphyny dwepyacd- 
pevoc, kal caSdwep eldog cai ry aloSnrieg rd voepdy cai Ty Keyring rd Teray- 
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pagan nations, and of all the wisest men and philosophers that 
ever were amongst them. “ For this” saith he, in his book De 


pivov an’ atrov rapacywy, yyipova Tov ravréc tyxarkiornoey, “ From this (evil 
soul) and that orderly and best substance God made it prudent and regular, and impart- 
ing, a8 it were, intelligent form to sensitive, regular to moving, appointed it the ruler of 
the universe,” De Psychog. 1. c. p.1016. This, he argues at much length, was meant by 
Plato in the Timeus, when he said that the soul of the world is compounded of the dif- 
Serent, that is, that evil substance, and the same, ib. p. 1024. 1025. Add another clear 
passage, occurring nearly at the end of the book, p. 1029. ‘H dé xpwrn cai cupwrarn 
Suvapic Oparie lyxixparat ry Wuyy, Kai wapixe cbygwvoy abrhy cai TeINnMoy, 
dei ry kparcor@ cai Seorary pipe rwyv ddAwy ardyrwy dnovoovrvrwy, “ The first 
and most excellent power is manifestly mixed up with the soul, and renders it harmo- 
nious with itself and obedient, all the others being always in unison with the best and most 
divine part.” From this we see the nature, as well asthe origin and birth, of that soul, 
which governs and rules the whole universe. That mundane soul consists of two parts, 
of that ancient maleficent substance, which before the creation agitated matter with 
turbulent and disorderly motions, and of a portion of the divine essence, associated 
with it by God, when he wished to make the world in every respect perfect and com- 
plete. The former part is the cause of whatever evils we see arise, the latter provides 
that the world should sustain no detriment therefrom, and by a certain equable law 
restrains and controls all things. From this soul of the world were derived, according 
to Plato's opinion, those souls by which our bodies are governed. What is said of it, 
therefore, we are to suppose as said of these also. As the soul of the world consists of 
two parts, one brute and irrational, the other rational and wise; so also our minds. 
That Plato held this opinion is beyond all question ; I shall therefore only adduce the 
words of Plutarch in confirmation: Tij¢ 62 Yryijg oddity pey eiduxpivic odd? dxparor* 
_ oe» bugaiveras 02 rp piv adoyy 7d rapaxwdec, TH Aoyiep Td EvTaKroy, Tai¢c 
62 aloInoent rd Karnvayracpivoy, ry dé yp rd abroxparig, “ Of the soul no part is 
pure or unmixed. In the brute part appears the turbulent nature, in the rational the 
orderly, in the senses necessity, in the mind self-control.” A little after: Ovc #etcra 
dé ijre rpdc Td Kaddy ctagopd Kai rd aicxpdy, ire mpdc Td Hdd Kai Td ddyeEvdy 
avdic, ot re roy ipwytwy lySovoracpol, cai erénoig nai duapdyat Tov gtAondAov 
wpd¢ Td axéXacroy, ivdsinvuvrat Td pexroy ix Te THC Seiacg Kai AwaSoic, ix dé rig 
Synrijcg cai wepi ta owpara waSnriic pepisog, ‘ Nor least of all do the different 
motions to the honourable and the base, to the pleasant and the painful, as also 
the frenzies of lovers, and the trepidation and struggles of virtue against intem- 
perance, show the soul to be mixed up of the divine and passionless portion, and of that 
which is mortal and subject to the ions,” De Psychog. p. 1026. It is already 
manifest, if I mistake not, both how incorrect most have been in their interpretation 
of Plutarch’s meaning, and also what opinions he really did entertain concerning the 
cause of evil and the soul of the world. In the first place this opinion is not new or 
peculiar to Plutarch alone, as men of the greatest learning have supposed. To save 
time and space, I shal] not at present inquire, whether Plato in the Timzus and else- 
where did not hold the same doctrine as this of Plutarch ; although on attentively 
perusing the Timzus, Plutarch always appears to me, I confess, to be no inapt inter- 
preter of him: of which more by and by. But that most of the Platonists both 
understood their master in the same way, and held the same sentiments themselves, 
we have the authority of Chalcidius among others, Comm. in Timeum Platonis, cap. 2. 
sect. 31. p. 287. He shows the ancient expounders of Plato to be at variance as to 
what is meant by the same and different, divided and undivided, of which this philo- 
sopher in the Timeus asserts the soul of the world to be composed. After having 
enumerated some opinions, he adds, that there are many of the ancients who say, 
Fuisse semper tam anime quam corporis vim: nec Deum ex his, que non erant, 
fecisse mundum, sed ea, gue erant sine ordine et modo, ordinasse. . . . Inordinatos 
quippe animi errores et agitationem fluctibus similem, intellectu assignato, ex inordi- 
nata jactatione ad ordinem redegisse. . . . . Quare, quum sensili mundo conveniens 
anima instituatur, ortum ejus ex individua una, gue mans intellectusque est, et aka, 
que per universa corpora dividitur et scinditur, provenire, ‘‘ That the power both of 
soul and body always existed: and that God did not make the world out of those 
things which did not exist, but ordered and disposed those which were without order 
and system. .... For by assigning to it intellect he reduced the disorderly war- 
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Iside et Osiride’ “is a most ancient opinion, that hath been 
delivered down from theologers and law-makers, all along to 
poets and philosophers; and though the first author thereof be 
unknown, yet hath it been so firmly believed every where, that 
the footsteps of it have been imprinted upon the sacrifices and 
mysteries or religious rites, both of barbarians and Greeks; 
namely, that the world is neither wholly ungoverned by any 
mind or reason, as if all things floated in the streams of A eae 
and fortune, nor yet that there is any one principle steering and 
guiding all, without resistance or control; because there is a 
confused mixture of good and evil in every thing, and nothing 
is produced by nature sincere. Wherefore it is not one onl 
dispenser of things, who as it were out of several vessels distri- 
buteth those several liquors of good and evil, mingling them 
together, and dashing them as he pleaseth ; but there are two dis- 


derings and tempestuous agitation and tossing of the soul to regularity and order. .... 
Wherefore, the soul being rendered suitable to the sensible world, its origin pro- 
ceeds from one undivided part which is called mind and intellect, and another which 
is divided and separated through all bodies.” We have here the very opinion of 
Plutarch, which most men consider as strange and singular. Plutarch invented nothing 
new; but out of the various opinions of Plato’s interpreters undertook to state and 
set forth the one which he deemed to be nearer the truth than the others. This will 
appear more plainly from what we shall adduce presently. In the next place this 
opinion of Plutarch differs wonderfully from the absurd fancies of those who hold 
the existence of two equal and contrary gods. For so far from this maleficent soul of 
Plutarch admitting of being considered as a god, it scarcely, if at'all, deserves the 
name of a self-existent substance or principle. It is a moving power ‘inherent in 
matter, but destitute of reason, which God, about to form the world, subdues, corrects 
and bends to his own will, and finally augments with a new part, that it should be no 
longer carried along by uncertain impulse. Nothing of this kind belongs to a certain 
evil god or evil principle, such as we are told the Manicheans and others imagined. 
Let us, therefore, exempt Plutarch from the number of those who have placed two gods 
over all things, the one good and the other evil. Lastly, I do not altogether assent 
either to the learned Doctor’s conclusion, that Plutarch asserted three principles of 
things, a good god, an evil god, and matter. For this evil nature of Plutarch and 
other Platonists is not self-existent and separable from matter, but a certain power 
associated with matter, from which it cannot be disconnected. Wherefore, to speak 
properly and accurately, we must decide that Plutarch introduced only two principles of 
things, a benignant God and matter animated or acted upon by a certain brute soul. 
However, if there be agreement with respect to the things themselves, I should not wish 
to dispute with any one about their number and distinctions. These remarks which I 
have thought proper to pursue to some length, will not only conduce to a right under- 
standing of the Platonists’ opinions on various matters, and help to dispel not a few 
vulgar errors, but will show also in what way we ought to receive what the learned 
Doctor by and by argues in defence of Plato against Plutarch. 

7 Tom. 2. opp. p.- 369. I would have no one suppose, however, that Plutarch 
by any means endeavours to make all the ancient philosophers appear to have 
held his own opinion, just copiously explained by us, on the origin of evil. For he is 
freed from such suspicion even by this, that he states those philosophers to be at 
variance and not all of one opinion. Plutarch merely wishes this one thing to be 
believed, that most of the professors of ancient philosophy, like himself, removed the 
origin of evil generally from the Supreme Being, and referred it to another nature 
distinct from God, whom reason points out to the best : but he does not deny, that they 
adopted various ways and arguments in explaining this doctrine, and, that some ap- 

roached nearer than others to that opinion, which he attributes to Plato and which he 
is not unfavourable to himself. 
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tinct and contrary powers or principles in the world, one of them 
always leading as it were to the right hand, but the other tug- 
ging a contrary way. Insomuch that our whole life, and the 
whole world is a certain mixture and confusion of these two: at 
least this terrestrial world below the moon is such, all being 
every where full of irregularity and disorder. For if nothing 
can be made without a cause, and that which is good cannot be 
the cause of evil, there must needs be a distinct principle in 
nature, for the production of evil as well as good. And this 
hath been the opinion of the most and wisest men, some of them 
affirming Q@eovce elvac db0 xaSawep avritéyvouc, that there 
are two gods as it were of contrary crafts and trades, one 
whereof is the maker of all good, and the other of all evil; but 
others calling the good principle only a God, and the evil prin- 
ciple a demon, as Zoroaster the magician.” Besides which 
Zoroaster and the Persian Magi, Plutarch pretends, that the 
footsteps of this opinion were to be found also in the astrology 
of the Chaldeans, and in the mysteries and religious rites, not 
only of the Egyptians, but also of the Grecians themselves; and 
lastly, he particularly imputes the same to all the most famous 
of the Greek philosophers, as Pythagoras, Empedocles, Herac- 
litus, Anaxagoras, Plato and Aristotle; though his chiefest 
endeavour of all be to prove, that Plato was an undoubted cham 
pion for it: "AAAd ravrd TAdrwv ovx tae roic barepov, ovd? 
Wapwowv, we éxeivor, rHv perakd rie bAn¢e Kal rov Seov rolrnv 
apyny kat dévauy, vriueve Tov Adywv Tov aToTwraToY, éTE- 
addiov oux olda Sawe roiovvra Twy kaxwv tow an’ avro- 
parov xara oupBeBnxdc. "Emuobow piv yap ove? axapi¢ éy- 
kAivat Ty adropov ovyxwoovoly, we avatrioy éraoayovre kivnow 
ix rou pn Svrog, avrol 8? xaxlav «at Kkaxodammovlay rocatrny, 
érépac re wept awua puplac aromlac xai dvoyxepelac, airlay tv 
raic apxaic ovK éxobaac, car’ eraxoAguanow yeyovéva Aéyou- 
ow & 0& TAdrwy ody’ otrwe* adAa thy bAny dtapopac araong 
GraXdXdtrrwyv, kat rov Seov ryyv rev xaxwv airlay arwratw 
reOiuevoc, “But Plato was not guilty of that miscarriage of 
later philosophers, in overlooking the third power, which 1s be- 
tween the matter and God, and thereby falling into the grossest 
of all absurdities, that the nature of evils was but an accidental 
appendix to the world, and came into it merely by chance, no-' 

y knows how. So that those very philosophers, who will by 
no means allow to Epicurus the smallest declension of his atoms 
from the perpendicular, alleging, that this would be to introduce 
a motion  ithout @ cause, and to bring something out of nothing, 
themselves do, notwithstanding, suppose all that vice and misery, 
which is in the world, besides innumerable other absurdities and 
inconveniences about body, to have come into it, merely by 

® De Psychog. p. 1015. Pa. 
VOL, I. Zz 
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accidental consequence, and without having any cause in the 
firat principles. But Plato did not so; but divesting matter of 
all qualities, and differences, by means whereof it could not 
possibly be made the cause of evils, and then placing God at 
the greatest distance from being the cause thereof,® he conse- 
quently resolved it into a third unmade principle between God 
and the matter, an irrational soul or demon, moving the matter 
disorderly.” 

Now because Plutarch’s authority passeth so uncontrolled, 
and his testimony in this particular seems to be of late generally 
received as an oracle, and consequently the thing taken for an 
unquestionable truth, that the ditheistic doctrine of a good and 
evil principle was the catholic or universal doctrine of the pagan 
Theists, and particularly that Plato, above all the rest, was a 
professed champion for the same; we shall therefore make bold 
to examine Plutarch’s grounds for this so confident assertion of 
his; and principally concerning Plato. And his grounds for 
imputing this opinion to Plato are only these three, which fol- 
low. First, because that philosopher in his Politicus? speaks of 
a necessary and innate appetite, that may sometimes turn the 
heavens a contrary way, and by that means cause disorder and 
confusion: secondly, because in his tenth de Legibus he s of 
two kinds of souls, whereof one is beneficent, but the other con- 
trary: and lastly, because in his Timzus he supposeth the mat- 
ter to have moved disorderly before the world was made, which 
implies, that there was a disorderly and irrational soul consisti 
with it as the mover of it, matter being unable to move iteelf. 
But as to the first of these allegations out of Plato’s Politicus, 
we shall only observe, that that philosopher, as if it had been 
purposely to prevent such an interpretation of his meaning there 
as this of Plutarch’s, inserts these very words:'© Mfr’ ab dbo rive 


® These and the following words, although adduced by Dr. Cudworth as Plutarch’s, 
are not however to be found in that author, but are gathered from the whole of hs 
discourse and added to the others by the learned Doctor. 

* The words which Plutarch supposes to make for his opinion are these: [Iapd piv 

yao rov EvvSivroc wayra rd cada ciernras’ wapd ba ric Ewer Tec, dea 
xarerd cai ddua iv odpavg yiverat, rabra bE lesivng abrég re aye, cai 
roic Zwore éivawepydZerar, “From him that framed it, it et 
but from its former deformity, whatever evils and injustice take lace in heaven, 
these it both has itself and entails upon animals.” Also these: Ilpotéyrog 82 xpdvov, 
cal AnInc byyiwoutvng iv airy, paddAoy duvacreves rd Tig wadatac dvap- 
prooriac wadoc, cal xivduvebec searvSeic ele rd rij¢ avopornrog drepoy bvra 
rérov dovvat racy, “ But in process of time, oblivion creeping over it, the malady 
of its pristine disorganization becomes more inveterate, and it is in danger of being 
dissolved and again reduced to infinite deformity,” Politici, p. 176. opp. In the latter 
words Plutarch has omitted many things, and has briefly stated what Plato discusses 
at greater length. 
_ 1° These words would be sufficient to refute Plutarch, if he had asserted that Plate 
introduced two gods, opposing and conflicting with each other. But it will be evident 
from what has been remarked just above, that both Dr. Cudworth and many other 
most learned men are wrong in attributing this meaning to Plutarch. 
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Sew, ppovovvre éavroic évavria orpépety airov, “ Neither must 
any such thing be supposed, as if there were two gods, contrarily 
minded to one another, turning the heavens sometimes one way, 
and sometimes another.” Which plain declaration of Plato’s 
sense, being directly contrary to Plutarch’s interpretation, and 
this ditheistic opinion, might serve also for a sufficient confuta- 
tion of his second ound from the tenth De Legibus,"! as if — 
Plato had there affirmed, that there were two souls moving the 
heavens, the one beneficent, but the other contrary ; because 
this would be all one as to assert two gods, contrarily minded to 
one another. Notwithstanding which, for a fuller answer there- 
unto, we shall further add, that this philosopher did there, first, 
only distribute souls in general into good and evil, those moral 
differences properly belonging to that rank of beings, called by 
him souls, and first emerging in them, according to this pre- 
mised doctrine: Twv ayabae airia 4 yYvyn Kal rwyv Kadov, kar 
Kakwv, kal alaypwy, dcxalwy re cal adlkwy, “ Soul is the cause of 
good and evil, honest and dishonest, just and unjust.” But then 
afterwards, making inquiry concerning the soul of the world or 
heaven, what kind of soul that was, he positively concludes, that 
it was no other than a soul endued with all virtue. AO. ’Ewedy 
Yun wey gor  Tepiayovca Tyiv wavra, riv 62 ovpavov Teépt- 
. Popay 2& avayxne wepiayev partov, éripeAoupytyny Kai Koopovaay, 
fyrot thy aolorny Wuyny hroe rH évavrlay. KA. *O Eéve, adAa Ex 
ye rwy elonpkywr ovd Saroyv adAAwe Alyety, } Wacay aperny Exovcav 
Yuyny plav fh wAclovc weptadyev avra, “ Ath. Hosp. Since it is 
soil that moves all things, we must of necessity affirm, that 
the heaven or world is moved by some soul or other, adorning 
and disposing of it, whether it be the best soul or contrary. 
Clin. O Hospes, it is certainly not holy nor pious to conclude 
otherwise, than that a soul endued with all virtue, one or more, 
moves the world.”! And as for the last thing urged by Plutarch, 


* P. 898. Steph. 

11 It will be proper again to bring forward the very words of Plato, that readers may 
without difficulty make themselves acquainted with the whole question. Thus, then, 
writes Plato, De Legibus. lib. 10. p. 669. Wuy2)y 81) dtorxotoay cal tvoxovcay iy 
draciroig xavry xivoupivore piv, od card roy ovpavdy dvayKn Ctoety pavat ; 
KA: Ti ply. ’AS. Miay, f) wrelouc ; M. WAeloug: dvoty piv yé rov ldrrov pndty 
reaper, ric re edepyérisoc, nal ric rdvavria duvaplyne sepyaleoIat, ‘* Must 
we not necessarily say, that the soul, governing and residing in all things tha? move, 
governs also heaven ? Assuredly. One or more? At least more than one: nor ought 
we to lay down fewer than two, the one beneficent, the other working contrary things.” 
There is no question, but that these words were meant by Plutarch, prvaeie both in 
De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. and De Psychogonia, p. 1014. he only cites Plato’s De 
Legibus generally, without naming any particular passage. - 

! This answer by no means overthrows Plutarch’s argument, drawn from the very 
explicit words of Plato quoted by usa little above. The learned Doctor ought to 
have shown, how those words, in which Plato asserts two souls, one good, the other 
evil, are to be understood, so that the consequence deduced from them by Plutarch 
should not follow. This, however, he has by no means done; but merely brings 
against Plutarch a pasenge from the subsequent discourse of Plato, wherein that philo- 
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that before the world was made, the matter is said Ait Plato*® 
to have been moved disorderly, we conceive, that the philosopher 
did therein only adhere to that Nps art received tradition, 
which was originally Mosaical, that the first beginning of the 
Cosmopeceia was from a chaos, or matter confusedly moved, after- 
ward brought into orders And now we think it plainly ap- 


sopher affirms the soul of the world to be full ofall virtue ; as if it were manifest from 
this, that in Plato’s opinion it cannot possess any depravity. But I. if Plato’s words 
meant what Dr. Cudworth supposes, they would certainly show Plato to have contra- 
dicted that which he had expressly declared before and therefore to be strangely in- 
consistent with himself, but not, that Plato did not assert an evil and disorderly soul 
to‘be resident in the nature of things ; which indeed he states explicitly. II. As to 
Plato's affirming of the soul of the world, that it abounds in all virtue, this is not re- 
pugnant to the opinion which Plutarch attributes to him, and which we have ex- 
plained at some length above. For the soul of the world, after having received a por- 
tion of the divine essence, does certainly abound in every kind of virtue, although its 
brute and disorderly part nevertheless remains and cannot be altogether annihilated. 
As a wise man may be said to be replete with every virtue, and is often said to be so 
by Plato, although his soul according to Plato’s idea consists of two parts, the one 
rational, the other blind and subject to evil commotions: so in like manner what should 
hinder us from ascribing all virtue to the soul of the world, which God out of himself 
has adorned, corrected, amended and recalled to a better state, although its worst part 
still remains and sometimes exercises its influence in defiance of divine reason? III. It 
is manifest from Plato’s whole discourse, if attentively examined, that Puy?) wacay 
dperny Exovca, “a soul possessing all virtue,” does not mean a soul divested of every 
evil and perverse impulse, of every vicious propensity, but a soul studious of order 
and endowed with reason. For in the first place the Athenian inquires, whether the 
soul of the world is replete with mind and virtue, or is destitute of these endowments, 
dpdvipoc cal aperiig xAnonc. He then shows it to be endowed with virtue and 
reason from the equable and constant revolution and motion of the heavens and 
the earth ; from which equable motion one can easily infer a nature pertaking of 
reason and wisdom, but hardly a soul polluted with no vice or evil propensity. But 
why many words? We must either adopt Plutarch’s interpretation or confess, that the 
divine Plato did not know what he was saying, and that when inculcating the gravest 
of all truths he was guilty of the most shameful contradictions. 

? In Tim@o cap. 14. p. 527. BovAnSeig ydp 6 Oed¢ ayaSd ply wadyvra, ¢rav- 
pow dé pndéy elvar card ddvapty, obrw 6) way, Scov yy dpardy, x oY, 
obxy novyiay dyov, G\Ad xivotpevoy wAnppedwe cal drdcrwc, tig rakey adrd 
hyayev ix rig dratiac, iynodpevog ixeivy rovrov rayric dpevov, “ For God 
having determined that all things should be good, and nothing bad, as far as was pos- 
sible, took every thing that was visible, not in a state of rest but moved immoderately 
and irregularly, and reduced it from disorder into order, judging this to be better.” 
There are several passages in Plato, which place it beyond doubt, that the philoso- 
pher conceived matter not to have been in a state of rest, before the Deity proceeded 
to form and dispose it, but tossed about and agitated by disorderly motions. See espe 
cially his discourse on the motion of matter in the Politicus, p. 175. 176. 

5 It has already been observed by Jo. Christoph. Wolf, who in other respects takes 
the paft of Dr. Cudworth, that ‘‘ this answer concedes, rather than invalidates, Plu- 
tarch’s argument.” Manichezismus ante Manicheos, sect. 2. § 33. p. 138. 139. He, 
therefore, adopts a different course himself to purge Plato ; of which we shall speak 
by and by. Certainly if matter, previously to its being ordered and disposed by the 
virtue and authority of God, was agitated and impelled by a disorderly motion, and 
there was no inherent power in matter, as the learned so often admits, of 
moving and exciting itself, we must necessarily come to the conclusion, that that motion 
proceeded from a certain mind and vital nature lying hid in matter. And as that 
motion was without rectitude or truth and void of all order, must we not of necessity 
decide, that the beginning of the motion or the nature from which it originated, was 
destitute of reason, virtue and counsel ? Assume, therefore, what is conceded by Dr. 
Cudworth and you have that maleficent and unmade soul of Plutarch’s, which was 
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pears, that there is no strength at all in any of Plutarch’s fore- 
mentioned allegations, nor any such monster to be found any- 
where in Plato, as this substantial evil principle or god, a wicked 
soul or demon, unmade and self-existent from eternity, opposite 
and inimicous to the good God, sharing the empire and dominion 
of the world with him. Which opinion is really nothing else 
but the deifying of the devil, or prince of evil spirits, making 
him a co-rival with God, and entitling him to a right of receiving 
divine honour and worship. 

And it is observable that Plutarch himeelf confesseth this inter- 
pretation, which he makes of Plato, to be new and paradoxical, 
or an invention of his own: Kat da 70 mAeloroe rwv ard TNAd- 
rwvoc UrevavTiovavat Sedpevoyv trapapuvOlac,* “ Such as because it 
was contrary to the generally received opinion of Platonists, 
himeelf thought to stand in need of some apology and defence.” 
To which purpose, therefore, he adds again: Iowrov ovv, fv Exw 
wept robrwy didvotay, &xIjaopat miatobmevog Ty elkdri, Kal wapa- 
puBodipevoc, we Eveatt, TO GANSic TOV Adyou, cal wapddotorv, “I 
will,” saith he, “declare my own opinion first concerning these 
things, confirming it with probabilities, and, as much as ible 
I can, aiding and assisting the truth and paradoxicalness thereof? 
Moreover, Broclus upon the Timzus takes notice of no other 
philosophers that ever imputed this doctrine to Plato, or indeed 
maintained any such opinion of two substantial principles of 

ood and evil, but only Prutarch and Atticus; (though I confess 

halcidius. cites Numenius also to the same purpose.) Proclus’ 
words are these:f Ol piv’ wept TWAobrapxov rév Xaipwvia xat 
“Arrixov mpotivat dact tiv axdopnroyv Shay woo Tic yevicewe, 
mootivat Oe Kal THY Kakeoyativ Yuxny riy rovTo Kiwovcay, rdSev 

ap 7 klynotg hy, Hh ard Wye; et 88 araxrog 7H xlynotc, amd 
ardxrov Wvyic, “ Plutarchus, Cheronensis, and Atticus maintain, 
that before the generation and formation of the world, there was 
unformed and disorderly matter existing (from eternity) together 
with a maleficent soul: for whence, say they, could that notion 
of the matter in Plato’s Timzus proceed, but from a soul? and 
if it were a disorderly motion, it must then needs come from a 
disorderly soul.” And as Proclus tells us, that this opinion of 
theirs had been before confuted by Porphyrius and Jamblichus, 
as that which was both irrational and impious, so doth he there 


corrected and amended by divine wiedom. But it ought by no means to be dissembled 
that the learned doctor, as appears from what follows, misapprehended the meaning of 
Plutarch, which, if it had been such as is here explained, would certainly have made 
this answer of some weight. But Plutarch has not by any means introduced two equal 
gods, one the fountain of all good, the other evil and perpetually thwarting and oppo- 
sing his will. He meant merely, that matter before the creation of the world was sub- 
ject to the dominion of a soul devoid of reason, whose nature was afterwards wholly 
amended by God and adorned, as far as possible, with divine endowments. 
® Psychog. p. 1012. + P. 1014. t P.116. 
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likewise himself briefly refel it in these two propositions ; first, 
that raca yuyn yévynud tort rov Seov, “every soul is the 
offspring of God,” and there can be no soul, nor any thing else, 
besides God self-existing ; and secondly: Td xaxoy dcatesviov rout, 
dborep xal ro ayaS0v, atorov’ ov yap éudrmov ry Oely ro aSeov, 
ovre inlane ayévvnroy, ovre SAwe avridtyonuévoy, “It is absurd 
to make evil alike eternal with good, for that which is e88 
cannot be of like honour with od, and equally unmade, nor 
indeed can there be any thing at all positively opposite to God.* 


‘ I shall comprise in this place what may seem to me necessary towards illus- 
trating and confirming the foregoing. I. Plutarch does not say, that the opinion he is 
treating of is entirely new and an invention of his own, but simply asserts, that it 
was opposed by most of the Platonists, of his own time especially ; which is a proof 
that some Platonists before Plutarch approved of it. And I have adduced a 
passage from Chalcidius a little above, which shows it to have been adopted by not a 
few of the Platonic sect. II. Although Proclus, In Timzum Platonis, rejects 
Plutarch’s interpretation of Plato, he is himself, nevertheless, not far from holding 
that opinion. For in Theolog. Platon. lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 259. he argues that this world 
has a two-fold life, one obscure, and the other more known and less orderly: Asrritc 
yp ovonc iy ry xdopy Zwiic, Tig piv apavovtc cai vorpwripac, ric Jé @uvouwripac 
bal iugavoic, cai rig piv card Thy mpévoray dgoprZopivne, ric dé car’ eluappivgy 
adrdxrwe rpototong: 9 piv devripa cai wodvetdic, cai cca rijg pvoEws EwtrehoupEery, 
ric ditac tEnornrat ragewc, “ For there is a two-fold life in the world, one obscure 
and more intellectual, the other more natural, and more manifest and known: whereof 
the former is determined by forethought, the latter proceeds irregularly according to fate : 
the second, which is multiform and perfected by nature itself, is dependent upon divine 
order.” This physical life of the world, which proceeds disorderly and obeys the laws 
of fate, although different in a certain way from Plutarch’s maleficent soul, is nevertheless 
very closely allied to it. III. What need of many words? The whole sect of Platonists, 
who in other respects are wonderfully at issue in expounding the doctrines of their 
too obscure master, are unable to reject the main and essential pvint in the opimion 
given by Plutarch. For all who do not wish to abandon their preceptor’s noblest 
work, the Timzeus, must confess, that the soul of the world is compounded of two parts, 
the same and different, or of a certain portion of the divine essence, and of a certain 
other thing distinct from God and associated with matter. But although, as men 
beyond measure ingenious, they variously interpret that different thing which God com- 
bined with a certain portion of himself to form the soul of the world out of both, yet 
they cannot but allow notwithstanding, that it had existed in matter before it was 
fashioned by God, that it was something fraught with moving power, and lastly, that 
its motions deviated from the rule of rectitude and justice. See Chalcidius on these 
several opinions, In Tim#um Platonis, cap. 2, sect. 30. &c. p. 287. and cap. 13. sect. 
298. p. 388. 389. and Proclus on the same Timaus, p. 114. &c. But ifany one maintains 
these things, how far, I would ask, is he removed from Plutarch’s disorderly soul ? 
Wherefore also, all the Platonists that have come down to us, although they hide them- 
selves under a covering of words, seem, when discoursing of the soul of the world, to be 
not very much opposed to this opinion. See,.from among the Latins even, what 
Macrobius has, In Somnium Scipionis, lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 26. cap. 14. p. 75. and else- 
where. Nay, the later Platonists themselves, who especially contemn this doctrine, 
have decided, that if Plato’s authority is to be regarded, we must suppose a two-fold 
soul in the world: of which elsewhere. IV. Concerning Numenius we have the fol- 
lowing among many other things in Chalcidius, In Timawum Platonis, cap. 153. sect. 
295. p. 387. Numenius Platonem laudat, quod duas mundi animas autumet, unam 
beneficentissinam, malignam alteram, scilicet sylvam. Qu licet modice fluctuet, 
tamen, quia intimo proprioque motu movetur, vivat, et anima convegetetur, necesse est, 
lege eorum omnium, que genuino motu moventur. Que quidem etiam 
anime partis, in qua est aliquid corpulentum mortaleque et corporis simile, auctrix et 
patrona, sicut rationabilis animew pars auctore utitur ratione ac Deo. ‘‘ Namenius 
cites Plato as asserting two souls of the world, one most beneficent, the other evil, 
namely matter. Which, although moderately agitated, nevertheless, forasmuch as it 
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But because it may probably be here demanded what account 
it was then possible for Plato to give of the original of evils, so 
as not to impute them to God himeelf, if he neither derived them 
from wtAn aoc, ‘unqualified matter,” (which Plutarch has 
plainly proved to be absurd) nor yet from a ywvyxn advove, “an 


is moved by an inward motion of its own, must necessarily live and vegetate along 
with the soul, according to the law of all things that move by genuine and real motion. 
Which also, indeed, is the author and patron of the sensitive part of the soul, in which 
there is something corporeal, mortal and similar to body, as the reasonable part of the 
soul has reason and God for its author.” But the learned Doctor ought not to have 
omitted, that Numenius endeavoured to show also that Pythagoras held the same: 
which Chalcidius, indeed, copiously explains, saying, sect. 296. p. 388. Ergo juxta 
Pythagoram sylve anima neque sine ulla est substantia, ut plerique arbitrantur, et 
adversatur providentiz, consulta ejus impugnare gestiens malitie sue viribus. Sed | 
providentia quidem est Dei opus et officium ; ceca vero fortuitaque temeritas ex 

prosapia sylve, “ Therefore, according to Pythagoras, the sou! of matter is not destitute 
of any substance, as moet men think, and opposes Providence, delighting in thwarting 
its counsels by the influence of its own maleficence. But providence is the work and office 
of God ; and blind fortuitous temerity the offspring of matter.” V. I think it ought 
to be more especially borne in mind also, that a few sentences further on, this same 
Chalcidius confirms what we have shown from the remarkable passage of his a little 
above, that not a few of the Platonists approved of this doctrine. Alii, says he, 
sect, 298. p. 388, sylvam volunt ease sine generatione, sed anima preditam ; quando 
ante illustrationem quoque motu instabili atque inordinato dixerit eam fluctuasse, quum 
motus intimus genuinusque sit viventium proprius, quodque idem sepe alias duas 
mundi animas dixerit, unam malignam ex sylva, alteram beneficam ex Deo, “ Others 
(of the Platonists) will have matter to be without generation, but endowed with a soul; 
inasmuch as he asserted that before its enlightenment it was agitated by an unstable and 
disorderly motion, all inward and genuine motion being proper to the living, and 
because he often asserted elsewhere two souls of the world, one maleficent from matter, 
the other beneficent from God.” This doctrine, therefore, was not new, nor maintained 
only by Plutarch, Numenius, and Atticus. VI. What is most surprising of all, 
Chalcidius contends, that the Hebrews themselves entertained the same opinion and like 
Plato gave two souls to the world and man. Hear what he says: Quibus Hebrei 
concinunt, quum dicunt, homini quidem a Deo datam esse animam ex inspiratione 
ccelesti, quam rationem atque animam rationabilem appellant ; mutis vero et agrestibus 
ex sylva rationis experte jussu Dei vivis animantibus et bestiis terrae gremio profusis: 
quorum in numero fuerit ille serpens, qui primitias generis humani malis suasionibus 
illaqueaverit, “ With whom the Hebrews agree when they say that to a man a soul was 
given by God from heavenly inspiration, which they call reason and the rational soul : 
but to mute animals and beasts of the field, poured from the bosom of the earth, and 
having life by the command of God, of which number was also that serpent which by 
evil persuasion beguiled the first of the human race, a soul from irrational matter.”’ An 
excellent interpreter of Moses certainly ! who even here has shown that he ought not 
to be numbered at all among Christians, since he subsequently abandons this very doc- 
trine which he nevertheless attributes to Mosea. Which he would by no means have 
done, had he considered it his duty to obey the precepts of Christ. VII. I am not. 
aware whether any one has observed that these very Platonists, who with Plutarch held 
Plato to have referred the origin of evil to a maleficent soul, were nevertheless 
divided into two sects. This we are told by Stobeus, who has these words, Eclog. 
Physic. lib. 1. cap. 42. p. 112. ed Plantin. ’Hén roivyy nal dy abroicg roi¢ TAa- 
rwyicoic Todo! dtagractaZovew" (For so I think ought it to be written instead of 
GtacrdZovory, which is read in the edition of Canterus :) of pe» ei¢ piay obvrakiy cal 
play iar ra tidy cal rd pépa rijc fwic cal rd ivepynpara ouvdyovres worep 
TWAwrivog re cai Moppipioc, of dé ele payiy ratra cararetvorvTec, Worep Noupiveog, 
ol 32 ix paxopivwy abra cuvappdZovrec, Goren ot wept Arrixdy rai IlAovrapxor, 
“ Moreover, the Platonists even di among themselves ; some referring the forms, parts, 
and functions of life to one idea, as Plotinus and Porphyrius, others placing these in oppo- 
sition, as Numenius, and others compounding these two opposites, as Atticus and 
Plutarch,” We may understand from this passage what we see proved here by other 
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irrational or maleficent soul of the world or demon,” self-existent 
from eternity ; we shall therefore hereunto briefly reply, that 
though that philosopher derived not the original of evils from 
unqualified matter, nor from a wicked soul, or demon unmade, 
yet did he not therefore ee them to God neither, but, as it 
seemeth, to the necessity of imperfect beings. For as Timzus 
Locrus had before Plato determined that the world was made by 
God and necessity, so does Plato himself accordingly declare 
in his Timzus,° 6re peucypévn rovde rou ndcpov yevectc af avayKnc 
kal vou cvoracewe, vov 2 avaykne Gpxovroc, “that the genera- 
tion of this world is mixed and made up of a certain composition 
,of mind and necessity both together, yet so as that mind doth 
{ also (in some sense) rule over necessity.” Wherefore though, 
according to Plato, God be properly and directly the cause of 
nothing else but good, yet the necessity of these lower imperfect 
* things does unavoidably give being and birth to evils. For first, 
; as to moral evils, (aeinoliare the chiefest) there is a necessity 
that there should be higher and lower inclinations in all rational 
beings vitally united to bodies, and that as autexousious or free- 
willed, pri should have a power of determining themselves more 
or less either way; as there is also a necessity, that the same 
liberty of will, (essential to rational creatures) which makes 
them capable of praise and reward, should likewise put them in 
a possibility of deserving blame and punishment. in, as to 
the evils of pain and inconvenience, there seems to be a necessity 
that imperfect terrestrial animals, which are capable of the sense 
of pleasure, should in contrary circumstances (which will also 
sometimes happen, by reason of the inconsistency and incom 
sibility of things) be obnoxious to displeasure and pain. And 
lastly, for the evils of corruptions and dissolutions; there is a 
plain necessity that if there be natural generations in the world, 
there should be also corruptions ; according to that of Lucretius* 
before cited, 


testimonies also, that on the whole, Numenius, Plutarch, and Atticus were agreed that 
all motions and all the accidents befalling the nature of things are ‘to be derived, not 
from one source, but from two causes, but that they differed in their explanation of 
this opinion. For Numenius and those who thought with him, drew asunder 
these two souls, and held them always to act and operate separately and not 
to be joined and compacted together by God. Atticus and Plutarch judged dif- 
ferently, asserting that God associated the evil soul of matter with the other good 
soul and formed one compound soul out of the two. It appears, therefore, that 
Numenius is with greater probability and justice, ranked amongst those who maintained 
two principles of things, one good, the other evil, than Plutarch and Atticus. Not to 
carry this note to an undue length, I shall reserve what remains to be remarked, for 
those which are to follow. 

® P. 533. opp. But if the learned Doctor had produced the entire words cf Plato, 
and not omitted what follows, it would be evident that they favour Plutarch’s opinion 
more than his own. But of this by and by. 

* De Rerum Nat. lib. v. 264. p. 77. 
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Quando alid ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliend. 


To all which may be added, according to the opinion of 
many, that there is a kind of necessity of some evils in the 
world for a condiment (as it were) to give a relish and haut-goust 
\to good ; since the nature of imperfect animals is such, that they 
are apt to have but a dull and sluggish sense, a flat and insipid 
taste of good, unless it be quiekenel and stimulated, heightened 
and invigorated, by being compared with the contrary evil. As 
also, that there seems to be a necessary use in the world of the 
xaxa axovo.a, those involuntary evils of pain and suffering, both 
for the exercise of virtue, and the quickening and exciting the 
activity of the world, as also for the repressing, chastising, and 
punishing of those xaxa ixovo.a, those “voluntary evils of vice 
and action.” Upon which several accounts, probably, Plato con- 
cluded, that evils could not be utterly destroyed, at least in this 
lower world, which, according to him, is the region of lapsed 
souls: ’AAX’ ob’ arroAfoSat ra kaka Suvardv, & Osddwope, (Urevav- 
tlov yap rt tw ayaby aad elvat avayxn) ovr’ év Seoic abra idpboSa, 
rhvode Iunrnv pbowv, cal rdvde rov térov weprwoAciv t& avaycne’ 
Sd weipaoda yon evStvee ixeice gebyew Sre raytota’ guyn Se 
dpolwore Jey xara ro Suvaroy, Suolworg S% Slxatov wai Sorov pera 
ppovicewe yevéoSa,* “ But it is neither possible (O Theodorus, ) 
that evils should be quite destroyed (for there must be something 
always contrary to good) nor yet that they should be seated 
amongst the gods, but they will of necessity infest this lower 
mortal region and nature. Wherefore, we ought to endeavour 
to flee from hence with all possible speed; and our flight from 
hence is this, to assimilate ourselves to God as much as may be; 
which assimilation to God consisteth in being just and holy with 
wisdom.” Thus, according to the sense of Plato, though God be 
the original of all things, yet he is not to be accounted properly 

_ the cause of evils, at least moral ones, (they being only defects) 
| but they are to be imputed to the necessity of imperfect beings, 
which is that avayxn woAXa rq Sep Svapaxovca Kal adnvidZovaa, 
“that necessity which doth often resist God, and as it were, 
shake off his bridle.” Rational creatures being, by means thereof, 
in a capability of acting contrary to God’s will and law, as well 
as their own true nature and good; and other things hindered of 
that perfection which the divine goodness would else have im- 
to them. Notwithstanding which, mind, that 1s, God, 18 

said also by Plato to rule over necessity, because those evils, 
' occasioned by the necessity of imperfect beings, are over-ruled 
| by the divine art, wisdom and providence, for good; Typhon 


© In Thetet. p. 176, Steph. | 
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and Arimanius (if we may use that language) being as it were, 
outwitted by Osiris and Oromasdes, and the worst of all evils 
- made, in spite of their own nature, to contribute subserviently 
to the good and perfection of the whole: Kai rovro peytorne 
_ réxune ayaSoroiv ra xaxa,® “and this must needs be acknow- 
Tedged to be the test art of all, to be able to bonify evils, or 
tincture them with good.” 


© To which of the ancient philosophers this saying belongs, I confess myself 
ignorant. The like has been said I know by many. I shall speak rather of the 
matter in hand itself, and inquire whether our excellent author has correctly expounded 
Plato’s opinion concerning the origin of evil. Wolf, in his- Manichzism. ante Mani- 
chwos, p. 141. 142. has already noticed that Dr. Cudworth here carries his seal for Plato 
too far: he himself, however, considers Plato to have derived all evil from the condition 
of matter. I may be allowed to discuss the subject somewhat more at length, and to 
dissent in some points from the opinion of this most learned man, whose judgment in 
other respects I readily prefer to my own. I. Dr. Cudworth is mistaken in supposing, 
that what Plato says of necessity in his Timmus tends to strengthen the interpretation 
here given of that philosopher’s opinion respecting the origin of evil. This will at 
once be apparent if we adduce the entire words of Plato. Thus, therefore, in the 
Timeus, cap. 39. p. 533. opp. Nov d2 eveyene adpxévrog, rd weiSey abrhy rey 

tyvopivwy rd wreiora éxi rd BiArioroy dyey, rabry card ravra Oe dvdyenc 
yrrwpivnc Uxd weeSovc Eugpovog, obrw car’ dpydc Evyicraro réée rd way, “ For 
mind ruling over necessity, inasmuch as by persuasion it led it for the most part to 
the best events of things, and this yielding and obeying wise persuasion, in this manner 
arose the first origin of the world.” If these words be alone looked to, we shall never 
be made to believe that a necessity, such as Dr. Cudworth speaks of, was introduced by 
Plato to show the source of evils. On the contrary, when Plato says, that mind 
guasion overcame necessity and necessity obeyed the persuading mind, Plutarch's 
opinion of a disorderly soul formerly governing the world, will appear much more pro- 
bable and more applicable to these words. For what but a soul can be persuaded, and 
what nature but a soul can obey persuasion. II: Neither, however, do I consider what 
the learned Doctor has here ingeniously and acutely argued to be altogether wrong. 
For Plato, since he supposed God to have purposely and wisely made some things more 
perfect and better than others, that thereby an equal harmony might arise in the whole 
universe, as all those who have read even his Timeus will be aware of, could not but 
derive many inconveniences and evils from the very state of things and natures in which 
they were designedly placed by God. These are what they call the evils of imperfec- 
tion ; however, those who have philosophized more recently concerning such matters, 
have correctly and wisely denied these to be properly called evils. III. There remain 
the physical and moral evils. Although Plato nowhere so speaks of these evils as 
to make his opinion clearly and plainly undertood, yet I consider it evident, 
that he does not derive the whole of them from one source. In the first place he cer- 
tainly appears to have supposed, that the condition and nature of matter, which often- 
times opposed the counsels and will of God, who desired every thing to be the best, pro- 
duced many of the evils that beset this world. This is shown at large by Maximus 
Tyrius, the Platonist, Dissertation 25. p. 246. whose opinion is elegantly expounded 
and impugned by Bayle, Dictionnaire, tom. 3, art. Pauliciena, note p. 2212. I shall 
not repeat here what learned men have long ago advanced on this subject ; but shall 
merely show it to be sufficiently evident from the Timzus iteelf, that Plato entertained 
this opinion. I shall give some of his words: thus p. 352. concerning matter: Tavra 
adrdnrwc lyovra 6 Otd¢ by ixdory re adr xpdc avré cal mode G\Anra cupperpiac 
iveroingey, B0ac re cai drn Suvardy hy dvddoya cal cbpperpa elvat, “These 
being in a state of disorder, God imparted to each such a measure and mode of propor- 
tion, both towards themselves and towards one another, as each was capable of receiving.” 
We here see, that God gave so much order and symmetry to matter, as its nature would 
bear; in the same manner as a statuary out of a piece of wood, which promises neither 
a Minerva nor a Mercury, forms such a statue as the wood will admit of. The Timzus 
supplies more of the kind, which, to avoid prolixity, I shall now pass over. 
IV. I deny, however, that Plato traced all physical evils to this one cause ; I deny that 
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And now we have made it to appear (as we conceive) that 
Plutarch had no sufficient grounds to impute this opinion, of 
two active perceptive principles in the world (one the cause of 


conflagrations, earthquakes, thunders, and other still graver convulsions of things, 
were held by him to proceed from the nature of matter. From what cause then? I 
shall answer briefly, and without any circumlocution: from a certain turbulent soul 
lying bid within matter, or from that brute portion of the soul of the world, which is 
agitated by disorderly motions, and, unless governed and controled by God, is unable to 
preserve order. Compare the words I shall now adduce from Plato's Politicus, 
p. 176. and judge whether it be possible to come to a different conclusion. Plato is 
speaking of those great convulsions of nature, which happen at definite periods, and 
explaining their causes and reason, or rather, showing from whence arise those 
natural evils which disturb and disorganize the whole globe: Td» dé 36%) xécpov réduy 
dylorpepsy eluapipyn cal Eipourog ixcSupia, “ But fate and innate desire again 
convalned the whole world.” This he states somewhat more fully: Kar’ dpxydc pi» 
oty axptBicrepoy axerire, rerkevroy Ot dpBAUVTEepoy: robrwy Ct adrg cwparoedic 
Tig cuyKpacews aircoy, rd rng wdadae wort gicews Livrpogoy, Sre zodATC Hy 
piroyor aratiag, wpiv elo rdy viv cicpoy adixeoSas, “ In the beginning it (the na- 
ture of things) executed (the commands of God) more perfectly, in the end more im- 
perfectly ; of this, the corporeal part of the composition was the cause, the part which 
was associated with the ancient nature, when it was full of disorder, before it arrived at 
its present symmetry.” Ilapd péw ydp rov EvySivrocg xavra cada cicrnrat’ rapa 
Gt rhc EprpooSey sew, boa yaerad cai ddicaly ovpayy yiyverat, ravra 8 ixeivne 
abréc re Exet, cai roic Zwore ivawepyaleras, “ From him that framed the world it 
all goods; but from its former habit, whatever evils and injustice take place 
in heaven, these it suffers itself and entails upon animals.” More of the same kind 
are to be found there, which I now pass over. But theese, if signifying any thing at all, 
show most clearly, that in Plato’s opinion, before the formation of the world by God, 
. there existed in matter a certain vital power, proceeding neither by system nor reason, 
but by brute and blind impulse, which God, on constructing the world, having corrected 
and augmented with a portion of himself, reduced to a better state ; but that it still 
retains that leaven of its old nature, and when it obeys this, as is sometimes the case; 
then an infinite host of evils arise,and the whole nature of things is disturbed apd 
shaken, V. Let us now come tothe evils called morai, as also those physical evils which 
pertain especially to the human body. Now, these were all referred by Plato to the soul. 
Which doctrine of his, indeed, it will be hardly possible to understand, unless we have 
a previous acquaintance generally with the philosopher’s notions respecting the nature 
and origin of the soul. He supposed then, that man possesses two, or rather three, 
souls, one partaking of reason, the other, void of reason, and subject to disorderly 
impulses and commotions. The rational soul was produced by God out of himself; 
from which it follows, that as God himself is good, it cannot have in itself any evil or 
vice. But the formation of the other soul, whether one or more, containing the latent 
causes of anger, desire, appetites, and the other affections of the mind, was together with 
that of the body entrusted by God to inferior deities, who performed this office to the 
best of their ability. All this is clearly stated by Plato both briefly elsewhere, and at 
large in the Timzus, p. 531. opp. From this irrational soul, therefore, and the body 
together, springs every evil. The body, as compounded by these deities out of diffe- 
rent elements, violently opposes the divine soul, to prevent it from exerting its influence. 
Wherefore, at the beginning, this soul shut up in the body is restrained and over- 
wered, but in process of time it gradually gains its strength. See Timeus, p. 531. 
582, But that soul also which is the mother and nurse of the lusts and desires and the 
foster-sister of the senses, at first wonderfully disturbs the body, whence it comes to 
pass that this is harrassed and tormented with various diseases and troubles, Pla 
in Charmide, p. 237. Udvra ydp i¢n ic ric Wuyiic wppijoSat cai rd cacd cal 
adyaSd ry owpare cal ravri rg av3pory, cal ixeiSey bwippeiv, wore in THC 
esgarjc iwi rd Supara, “ For all evils and goods, says he, (Zamolxis, whose opinion 
Plato assents to) issue forth from the soul into the body and whole man, and flow out 
from thence, as from the head into the eyes.” Then, this same soul, unless the other 
rational soul keeps continual watch, by degrees assumes to itself the entire control of 
the body and being a stranger to moderation and order excites in it immoderate desires 
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good; and the other of evil) to Plato. And as for the other 
eek philosophers, his pretences to make them assertors of the 
same doctrine seem to be yet more slight and frivolous. For he 


and vices, and also subjugates the diviner soul itself. Consult Maximus Tyrius, 
Diss. 25. p. 248. &c. who has ably expounded the whole subject, yet not in all points 
according to the sense of Plato. For, although the inferior deities commissioned by 
God with the formation of man, spared no labour to make him as good as poseable 
according to the behest of the Supreme Being, still they. were unable entirely to divest 
that soul of its own nature. Plato, in Timazo p. 543. Mepynpévor yap rij¢ rov 
warpoc imicroAge ol cumordyrec hyde, Sre rd Synrdby ykvog irtoredXrey Oc dpioroy 
tic Suvapey wort, obrw Ot KaropIovyrec Kai rd gavdoy npwy, iva dAndelac xn 
xpocaxraro, “ For those who formed us, being mindful of the paternal mandate by 
which he had commanded that the human race should be made the best possible, so 
corrected the worst part of us, that it should also in a certain manner be susceptive of 
truth.” Now, from whence did those inferior deities who framed man obtain that 
irrational soul which they placed in our body ? Of this, indeed, Plato does not clearly 
inform us in the Timaeus ; but on taking into account what we have hitherto more than 
once inculcated, it will be easy to arrive at his opinion. This soul was not derived 
from God, who is the best ; neither did these inferior gods produce it of themselves ; 
nor lastly, did it proceed from matter, which is destitute of qualities and sense. It re- 
mains, therefore, that it wasa delibation of the above-mentioned disorderly soul of the ~ 
world. Hence man, according to Plato, bears the image of the whole world: both the 
world and man being a compound of soul and matter, and the soul of both being 
partly rational and partly irrational. The rational soul is the mother and origin of all 
good ; the irrational of all evils, of all violent convulsions of nature, and of all evil 
commotions. We clearly see that this is not an opinion which purges God of every 
fault, or divests the question concerning the origin of evil of all ita difficulties. But we 
are not inquiring as to the beauty or reasonableness of Plato’s doctrine, but ‘simply 
what were his notions on these matters. VI. In this somewhat copious exposition, I 
have declared at the same time what I think respecting Plutarch’s opinion here 
impugned by Dr. Cudworth. Indeed, I would not affirm, that that interpretation of 
Plato is altogether right, or that Plato did not in some points hold a different doctrine 
from what Plutarch supposes. But in the great darkness and obscurity which] Plato 
seems purposely to have affected, to avoid incurring the hatred of the multitude, who 
in his senses would be so vain as to assert that he has thoroughly explored and mas- 
tered his dogmas concerning things divine? So much, however, I hope I have 
achieved by the arguments and authorities I have already adduced, that all fair judges 
will confess, that on the whole Plato must necessarily have entertained some such 
opinion and that no more probable exposition of him can be hit upon than that given 
by Plutarch. VII. Since Dr. Cudworth, the venerable Jo. Christoph. Wolf, Mani- 
cheismus ante Manachaos, p. 124. &c. has taken up the cause of Plato against 
Plutarch. He assents to most of Dr. Cudworth’s reasoning ; but on some points adopts 
a new line of argument. What he has in common with the leaned Doctor, as also, 
some of his own positions, I have already considered. Lest any thing should be 
omitted, it remains for us to examine that which seems to carry with it more of weight 
and probability than the rest. The illustrious scholar was unable to deny, that Plato 
asserted matter, previously to its formation by God, to have been shaken and agitated 
by disorderly motion, nor would his sagacity allow him to accept Dr. Cudworth’s solu- 
tion of this difficulty. He, therefore, had recourse toanew argument, affirming, Platonem 
ipsi materise motum per se proprium esse et convenientem statuisse videri, “that Plato 
appeared to him to have held motion to be of itself proper and convenient to matter.” 
Manich. ante Manicheos, p. 139. and adding : Si inficiari quis illud voluerit, vel mani- 
festus Platonis locus afferendus foret, qui id conceptis verbis neget, vel ostendendum, 
hanc assertionem cum Platonis principiis conciliari non posse, “ If any wish to dissent 
from the truth of this, he either ought to bring forward some manifest passage of Plato, 
in which it is denied in express words, or show that the assertion cannot be reconciled 
with that philoeopher’s principles.” Whilst writing this, the eminent man did not 
recollect that Plato ascribed to the soul alone the faculty of moving itself by its own 
Proper motion, and from this very thing meant to prove that our souls are immortal, inas- 
much as they actuate and move themselves, which is denied to other things compounded 
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concludes the Pythagoreans* to have held two such substantial 
principles of good and evil, merely because they sometimes 
talked of the évayridrnrec and ovororyfa, the “ contrarieties” 
and “ conjugations” of things, such as finite and infinite, dex- 
trous and sinistrous, even and odd, and the like.?’ As also, that 


of matter. See on this subject his Phedrus, p. 344. But as he requires a manifest 
passage of Plato, I shall adduce two, in which Plato expressly declares that all motion 
springs from the soul, One is from De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 668, Et 0” Zore rovro 
obrwe txov, dpa Ere woSovpey pr) leaving GedetxySar Wuxny ravrdy by rail ry 
xpwrny yiveoww cal xivnoy rev re Svrwy, cai syeubrad) cai tcopivwy, cai 
xavrwy av rev bvavriwy robrog ; “ But if this be the case, do we yet desire it to be 
more completely demonstrated, that the soul is one and the same with the first genera- 
tion and motion of things, that are, and have been, and shall hereafter be, and again of 
all things contrary to these?” The other passage we have in the Phedrus, p. 344. 
Wvy7) cal roic addon, bea xeveirar, eny cai dpy? eivnoewc, “The soul is the 
fountain and principle of motion to all other things that move.” Hence Cicero, De 
Natura Deor. lib, 2. cap. 12. p. 2971. Hune motum (Plato) in solis animis esse ponit, 
ab hisque principium motus ese ductum putat, “This motion Plato holds to be in 
souls alone and considers, that from these the principle of motion is to be derived.” 
VIII. Lastly, I think I ought not to omit mentioning, that I find two men of the greatest 
talents and learning who have expressed themselves in favour of Plutarch’s interpre- 
tation of Plato. One is Justus Lipsius, Physiolog. Stoicor. lib. 1. diss. 14. p. 32. who 
briefly touches upon this subject; the other Pet. Gassendi, who, Physic. sect. 1, 
lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 156. tom. 1. opp. approves of it more openly. He is wrong, however, 
in supposing that Porphyrius and Proclus were of the same opinion as Plato, it being 
evident that they held a different one. But why should I speak of the more modern 
writers? The most ancient Christian author, Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 5. 
p. 701. acknowledges, that Plato introduced an evil soul, and makes it to be the same 
with that nature which Christians call the devil. 

* Oi MvOaydpews obdapod rd candy iv raic dpyaic rapehdpEavoy, “ The Pytha- 
goreans nowhere admitted evil among the principles,” Syrianus in Aristot. Metaphys. 
MS. p. 218. 

3 Fiutarech, as we have already remarked above, does not mean that all the Greek 
philosophers were imbued with the same opinions which he considered Plato to have 
held, but merely wishes it to be supposed that all that have philosophized rightly con- 
cerning God, removed from him the cause of evils and vices, and referred it, although 
not all in the same way, to a different nature. I shall not bring forward all that I 
might say concerning those philosophers whose part Dr. Cudworth is maintaining 
against Plutarch, as this subject requires a more suitable place, but shall merely speak 
of those matters, which either appear to me to be especially necessary to be known, or 
to have been omitted by others. In the first place, therefore, as regards Pythagoras, I 
confess Plutarch does not very aptly and clearly show from the doctrine of numbers 
peculiar to this Philosopher, that he placed over the universe two natures, the one full 
of goodness, the other of depravity. For, as is evident from Jo. Meursius’ Denarius 
Pythagoricus, the precepts of Pythagoras concerning numbers, with few exceptions, are 
overwhelmed with so many doubtful and discordant opinions of ancient authors, as to 
make it very difficult to say to what physical things he properly applied his numbers. 
Nor are those destitute of all authority, who hold that Pythagoras derived the origin of 
all evil from a certain singular nature. I pass over what has been collected by Wolf, 
Manicheismus ante Manicheos, sect. 2. s. 29. p. 116. from which this at least is 
manifest, that Pythagoras associated with God eternal matter, from which he conceived 
a portion of the ills we are afflicted with to have proceeded. I speak not of what 
others have observed respecting his masters, the Egyptian priests, Zaratas and the 
Persian Magi. But I shall advance two things which. although omitted, I perceive, 
by those who have touched upon this argument, appear to me nevertheless to possess 
some weight in the question. I. Numenius, a no ignoble Pythagorean, sought for the 
origin of all evil in a peculiar soul lying hid in the world, and has interpreted his 
master's doctrines in the same sense. On which subject Chalcidius, in-Timzum 
Platonis, cap. 18. sect. 293. p. 387. discourses copiously. II. The ancient Christian 
fathers, who conversed with the Manichseans, did not hesitate to assert that the wicked 
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Heraclitus entertained the same opinion, because he spake of 
waXlvrooroc aguovia kéopou, “ a versatile harmony of the world,” 
whereby things reciprocate forwards and backwards, as when a 


and foolish notions of this sect were derived principally from the school of Pythagoras, 
or to number Pythagoras among the parents and founders of the Manichwan sect. 
Hear the words of Archelaus, an eminent father of the third century, in his Disputatio 
cum Manete, sect. 51. p. 191. ed. Fabricii, t.2. opp. Hippolyti. “ Scythianus dualitatem 
istam introducit contrariam sibi, quod ipse a Pythagora suscepit, sicut et alii omnes 
hujus dogmatis sectatores, qui omnes dualitatem defendunt, declinantes scripture viam 
directam,” ‘“ Scythianus introduces that duality contrary to itself, which doctrine he 
borrowed from Pythagoras, as also did all the other followers of this dogma, who all 
defend the duality, turning aside from the direct road of Scripture.” However, if 
Pythagoras avowed any evil principle of the kind, this notwithstanding appears to be 
beyond controversy, that he considered it to be much inferior to the Supreme Being, and 
on that account does not belong to those men who introduced two deities of equal 
power. For there are more classes than one of those who assert two principles of things, 
and associate with the good God another nature from which all evil proceeds. Which, 
as it ought especially to be borne in mind by those who wish to ascertain how far the 
ancient philosophers were tinctured with this dogma, lest the greatest confusion should 
arise throughout the entire disputation, and as I perceive it to be lost sight of even by 
those who in our time have inquired most diligently into the arguments and doctrines of 
the Manicheans and have considered it a glorious thing to undertake the patronage of 
this long ago condemned sect; I shall proceed to show, before speaking of the other phi- 
losophera. In the first place, then, the whole of those who assert two principles of 
things may be conveniently distributed into two principal sects; the one holding God 
and matter to have existed from all eternity, the other imagining, besides matter, an- 
other nature, from which all evils proceed ; and therefore, properly speaking, intro- 
ducing three principles of things, God, a vicious nature, and matter. Of which latter 
opinion, indeed, were almost all those who in the early ages of Christianity contami- 
the heavenly doctrine with their own inventions, and are commonly called 
Gnoetics ; not to speak at present of many others. Each sect may be again divided 
into its own subordinate classes. Passing over the former, we shall speak only of the 
latter subdivision. The first place must be assigned to those who make that evil and 
vicious nature coeval with the good God and equal to him in strength, and who speak 
of those two gods as harassing each other with eternal conflicts and warring with 
doubtful and alternate success. That the Manicheans held this opinion is believed by 
most men, and that for very cogent reasons. In the second place we must rank those 
who conceive this evil principle to have existed from all eternity, but yet make it much 
inferior to the supreme God in power and strength. These suppose not only that the 
good God triumphs over the evil and vicious one in innumerable contests, but also that a 
time will at length come when the evil principle will be utterly vanquished and 
atroyed. This opinion seems to me to have been entertained by the ancient Egyptians, 
and even still to retain its hold in the minds of many eastern nations. ‘The doctrine, I 
confess, is absurd ; nor can it be well understood, bow that which existed necessarily 
and of itself from infinity, can be destroyed and annihilated. But who is not aware, 
that things which at this day uppear to every rational man most absurd and ridiculous, 
were formerly looked upon by many as the most undeniable of truths. For there is 
nothing too gross or foolish for the belief of those of ancient, as sometimes even of 
modern times, who were ambitious to surpass others in reputation for wisdom and 
learning. To the third class belong those who acknowledge one supreme God, but 
suppose two essences of the greatest excellence as subject to him, the one aang, aa 
the good which takes place, the other the cause and origin of all the evil. But of 
two essences they have not all beld the same opinion. For some consider these deities, 
if they may be so called, to be such as they are of their own nature ; while others 
maintain that in the beginning they were both good, but that one degenerated from its 
ess, the other, on the contrary, retaining its primitive state. If both be asked, 
whence these two principles proceeded, they will not hesitate to answer, from the 
supreme God ; but as to the manner in which this took place they will disagree, one 
party ranking them among the necessary emanations of God, the other asserting them 
to have been voluntarily created by him. Nor is it to be wondered st, that a wicked 
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bow is successively intended and remitted ; as likewise because he 
affirmed all things to flow, and war tobe the father and lord of 
all. Moreover, he resolves, that Empedocles’ friendship and con- 


and malignant nature, such as that which delights solely in evil, should have emanated 
from God. For what man even of ordinary information is not aware, that many 
ancients as well as moderns, including not a few of the Christians, entertained the 
belief that the farther those things which flow and emanate out of God's nature are 
separated and removed from it, the more concrete and deteriorated they become? The 
probability of the latter opinion was so gencrally recognized, that it found its abettors 
even among the advocates and champions of Christianity, who so interpreted the doc- 
trine concerning Christ and the evil demon that continually plots against his kingdom, as 
to hold the former to be the good, and the latter the evil principle, and both to 
have been generated by God. See what Lactantius says on this subject, Divin. 
Institut. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 204. But, to confess the truth, I consider the most 
ancient opinion of all the eastern nations, who have spoken of two deities, to have been 
this, that there is one supreme God devoid of all evil, but two genii much inferior to 
that God, yet of great strength and virtue, who mingle together the good and evil in 
the world, and eagerly strive sometimes for the safety, sometimes for the injury of 
mankind : into which opinion, I suspect, they were principally led by having erroneously 
understood what had been handed down from their ancestors concerning the first human 
beings beguiled and tempted by the cunning of a malignant genius. By degrees, how- 
ever, as is usual among mankind, this old doctrine lost much of its true character, and, 
the supreme Deity having become nearly obliterated from men’s memory, those two 
genii, whom the ancients had made subject to the sovereignty of God, were regarded 
by the most part as having all things to themselves, and as uncontrolled by the power 
and laws of a superior. To this class are closely allied those to whom I think we ought 
to assign the fourth place, the ancient poets of the Greeks, Egyptians, and other 
nations who number the gods, to whom they impute all goods as well as evils, among 
those deities which they sing of as generated and born of chaos or of mortals, and 
therefore deny to have been without all origin or beginning. What else are the 
Egyptian gods, Osiris and Typhon, the former presiding over good, the other over evil, 
than gods generated at a certain time, not having existed before? Lastly, those form 
the fifth class who hold a certain soul lying hid in matter to be the cause of all evil. 
To this class I conceive we have already shown that Plutarch, upon sufficient grounds, 
makes Plato belong ; also Atticus, Numenius, and others, are favourable to it. How- 
ever, neither are these unanimous among themselves, but divided into two sects. For 
some supposed, that God corrected that malignant soul of the world, as far as possible, 
and by adding a divine soul formed the two into one ; others, that with this evil 
soul he associated another soul partaking of order, counsel and reason, which was to 
take care that the old one should not again confound all things, and bring back the 
ancient chaos, These various and discordant opinions ought to be carefully distin- 
guished in the mind of him who enters into a disputation on the supporters of two 
principles, if he wishes to come at a clear conception of every thing, and not to open 
the way to much confusion. For if he rank indiscriminately together all those 
that have introduced two principles of things and ascribed the cause of all evil to a 
certain peculiar nature, it will be utterly impossible for him to avoid doing great 
injustice to some and erroneously expounding the opinion of others. 

® The learned Doctor's memory has here deceived him in some things, I. Plutarch 
nowhere, as far as I can see, numbers Heraclitus among those that held a certain 
peculiar source of evil, because of his having asserted that all things flow and are 
undergoing perpetual vicissitudes. He would have deserved the ridicule of all sensible 
men, if he had reasoned thus foolishly : “‘ Heraclitus asserted all things to flow; there- 
fore he derived evil from a certain peculiar soul or nature.” II. Nor is the learned 
Doetor altogether right in what he advances respecting the versatile harmony of the 
world, Plutarch, De Psychogon. ex Timeo, tom. 2. p. 1026. opp. maintains 
that what Plato calls the soul of the world is designated by philosophers under different 
names. Among these philosophers he reckons also Heraclitus, who he tells us called 
this soul of the world waXivrporoc dppovin xéopou, beac rip Avpne Kal rdfou, 
“ The versatile harmony of the world, like the intension in a lyre or bow.” Whether 
he interprets Heraclitus rightly or otherwise, is not the present concern. But I conceive 
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tention could be no other than a good and evil god;° though 
we have rendered it probable, that nothing else was understood 
thereby but an active spermatic power in this corporeal world, 
causing vicissitudes of generation and cpa vser i 

Anaxagoras! is intitled by him to the same philosophy, for no 
other reason but only because he made mind and infinite matter 
two principles of the universe. And lastly, Aristotle himself 
cannot scape him from Lan made an assertor of a good and 
evil god too, merely because he concluded form and privation to 
be two principles of natural bodies. Neither does Plutarch 
acquit himself any thing better, as to the sense of whole nations, 
when this doctrine is therefore imputed by him to the Chaldeans, 
because their astrologers supposed two of the planeta to be bene- 
ficent, two maleficent, and three of a middle nature; and to the 
ancient Greeks, because they sacrificed not only to Jupiter 
Olympius, but also to Hades or Pluto, who was sometimes called 
by them the infernal Jupiter... We confess that his interpre- 
tation of the traditions and mysteries of the ancient Egyptians 
is ingenious, but yet there is no necessity for all that, that by 
their Typhon should be understood a substantial evil principle, 
or God self-existent, as he contends. For it being the manner of 
the ancient Pagans (as shall be more fully declared afterwards) 


it to be ‘plain, that this harmony of the world was not made mention of by Plutarch 
for the sake of showing that philosopher to have held two principles. III. The only 
argument, then, by which Plutarch wishes to prove this, is that saying of Heraclitus 
wherein he asserted war to be the father of all things: IdAspouy, says he, dvouaze 
waripa cai Baowéa ral ciptoy xdyrwy, “He calls war the father, king and lord of 
all things.” De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. But if this war of Heraclitus were a certain 
evil soul, it would follow according to this, that none of these things that have taken 
place or do now take place, are to be ascribed to the good God, but all to the evil 
being, as father, lord and king of all things. But as this is absurd and foreign to the 
opinion of Heraclitus, nothing remains for us but to conclude that his war is neither 
more nor leas than Empedocles’ discord, or a contrary motion of first principles, from 
which most of the ancient physiologists believed all things to have proceeded. 

® There are others besides Plutarch who have understood Empedocles’ discord and 
friendship generally as meant by him to designate two natures, one the cause of good, 
the other of evil ; whose words see collected by Jo. Christoph. Wolf, Manichzism. ante 
Manicheos, sect. 2. s. 20. p. 120. But to myself, as I have explained at some length 
above, Diss. on Plastic Nature, sect. 6. these two appear to be the names of things not 
of persons, by which Empedocles intended the same as most of the ancient soheris 
gists. However, I will not deny Empedocles to have been of the number of who 
traced the causes of evils to the condition and various motion of matter. 

10 De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. Certainly Plutarch wronged Anaxagoras, if he 
intended to state that philosopher's infinity to be an evil soul. But to me he seems to 
have meant merely, that Anaxagoras looked for the origin of evils in mind, not in 
infinite matter ; although on the whole of this subject Plutarch is not very consistent 
with himself, as appears even from what follows concerning Aristotle. For who, I 
bf ae aca will believe that Aristotle's privation is the singular nature which generated 

evil ? 

1 What Plutarch states concerning the Chaldeans and Greeks will have somewhat 
more of authority, if it be considered, that his general purpose was simply to show, 
that most nations believed good and evil things not to have sprung from one and 
the same eee On the Chaldeans, however, see Wolf's Manichzism. ante Mani- 
ches, p- oe RC, 
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to physiologize in their theology, and to personate all the several 
things in-nature; it seems more likely, that these Egyptians did 
after that manner, only rpoowromouiv, “ personate” that evil 
and confusion, tumult and hurliburly, constant alternation and 
vicissitude of generations and corruptions, which is in this lower 
world (though not without a divine providence), by Typhon.* 


* Passing over all that leaned men have surmised, for the most part not very pro- 
foundly, respecting Typhon, and admitting what the learned Doctor spontaneously 
offers, that Typhon is the image and type of the evils with which this world is afflicted, 
it remains for us to examine into the truth of his position, that the Egyptians did not 
mean by this name a certain being the parent of evil, but evil itself, and its various 
impulses and conversions of the nature of things. I know not, however, whether this 
Opinion will be assented to by any one who, with his mind unbiassed, reads what 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and others, have recorded concerning the acts and deeds of 
Osiris, Isis, and Typhon ; which is either entirely destitute of meaning, or shows that 
they were men, and that they earned for themselves fame and divine honotirs among 
posterity by various wars, laws, and inventions. Again, to omit other things, what 
makes principally against the conjecture is, that according to the account of these same 
authors, the Egyptians were accustomed to propitiate the anger of Typhon by victims 
and satrifices, Plut. De Iside et Osiride, p. 362. Dior. Sic. Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. p. 9s 
For no one is in the habit of paying divine worship and honours to notions of his own 
mind, or to things devoid of intellect and power, or, lastly, to events and the actions of 
others. For my own part, indeed, although scarcely any subject is obscured and en- 
eumbered with more conjectures and surmises of the learned than the religion of the 
Egyptians, yet on the whole [ think the following opinion may be formed respecting 
their institutions and ceremonies, The gods of their country, Osiris, Isis, Typhon, and 
others, to whom the Egyptians paid the most devout adoration, were very ancient 
kings and heroes, who ruled over that people and after death were superstitiously 
ranked among the gods. Osiris and Typhon, in particular, if there be any meaning in 
the accounts handed down concerning them, were brothers of diametrically contrary 
dispositions and pursuits; the latter of whom, by nature cruel and maleficent, entrapped 
and killed his brother, of a mild and merciful disposition, but was afterwards punished 
for the fratricide by Isis: 


Et quem tu plangeris hominem testaris Osirin. 


Lucan. Pharsal. lib. 8. v. 133. See what has been remarked generally by J. Le Clere, 
in his Explication of the Fable of “Adonis, t. 3. Biblioth. Univers. et Histor. p. 12. &c. 
whose views, however, I do not altogether adopt, and at greater length by the most 
ingenious Banier in a particulat Dissertation concerning Typhon, Histoire de 
Y Academ. des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, t. 6. p. 162. In process of time, how- 
ever, when wise men already began to be ashamec that the people should worship those 
as gods, whose exploits and fortunes proved them to have been mortals, the Egyptians, 
like the Greeks, Persians, and othet nations, endeavoured to adapt the ancient history 
of the gods to the precepts cherished by the more intelligent on subjects of natural 
history and philosophy. From this source, unless I am altogether mistaken, flowed all 
the theogonies; and all the difficulties and darkness which at this day envelope the 
systems of ancient nations. Therefore, when the Egyptian philosophers became per- 
suaded that there was a supreme God, free from all vice, and a peculiar nature besides, 
perpetually opposing his counsels, and blending good with evil, they connected the his- 

of Osiris and Typhon with this doctrine, or mixed up the historical religion of the 
people with their own philosophical religion, making Osiris to be the same with the 
good God, and Typhon with the evil nature, the parent of all vicé and discord. When 
once they hdd entered upon this course, the road wa4 opened for others to attempt the 
same; and as those who aspired to the reputation of wisdom, as is usual with mortals, 
were of various sentiments, each interpreted Osiris and Typhon fn his own way ; from 
which it eame to pass, that nothing is more uncertain than the religion of the Egyptians. 
See Laur. Pignorius, In Mensam Isiacam, p. 2. &t. For, according to the opinions of 
each on things natural and divine, so he explained and expounded the history of the 
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Wherefore, the only probability now left is that of the Persian 
Magi, that they might indeed assert two such active principles 
of good and evil, as Plutarch and the Manicheans afterwards did ; 
and we must confess, that there is some probability of this, 
because besides Plutarch, Laértius? affirms the same of them, dvo 
Kar’ avrovc elvat apyac, ayadbv Saluova xal xaxdv, “ that there 
are two principles according to the Persian Magi, a good demon 
and an evil one:” he seeming to vouch it also from the autho- 
ritics of Hermippus, Eudoxus, and Theopompus. Notwith- 
standing which, it may very well be questioned, whether the 
meaning of those Magi were not herein misunderstood, they 
perhaps intending nothing more by their evil demon than such a 
Satanical power as we acknowledge; that is, not a substantial 
evil principle, unmade and independent upon God, but only a 
poy of evil demons in the world, united together under one 

ead or prince. And this not only because Theodorus in Photius‘ 


ancient Egyptian gods, that it might appear consistent with his own dogmas. Where- 
fore those who wish to comment on the religion and sacred rites of the Egyptians 
ought cautiously and prudently to distinguish between what pertains to the pristine 
history of the country, and what was imported into it at a later period by the zeal of 
the priests and wise men. For owing to this having been neglected by most men, there 
is scarcely any subject more beset, than it is, with the controversies and dissensions both 
of ancient and modern writers: some, for instance, holding Osiris to be the sun, others 
Bacchus, others Oceanus, and others Pluto. And which of them are we to believe ? 
In my opinion none. Osiris was an ancient king of Egypt ; but when the Egyptians 
began to amalgan.at. their institutions with the philosophic dogmas and axioms of the ° 


Greeks and others. «- vt!  Wiris in one form, another in another, as seemed 
agreeable with the upinion 2.  \ ‘tnd ogpoused. However, the Egyptians are not 
to be classed among tui.6e - a - aistonce of two equal gods, For as is clear 
from Plutarch, De Iside et Oswie = Ave. eld that the power of Typhon be- 


comes gradually weaker, and will at le... e antirely destroyed: Toy rou Tugavoc 
huaupwpivny Kat Chie ani Ovvapty, e 82 cal Puyoppayovcay cai agada- 
Zoveav rapnyopovery, “ They soothe Typhon’s obscured and broken power, gasping 
and struggling in the last agonies.”” They should be regarded as belonging to those who, 
as Plutarch tells us, consider the evil god to be a certain genius ordemon only. For he 
divides the whole family of those who make a certain separate numen to preside over 
evil into two, those who assign equal power to the good and evil god, and those who 
hold the evil to be weaker than the good. So certainly his words: NopiZovory ydo ot 
piv, Geode elvar dbo, cadazrep avririyvoug, roy piv ydp dyaSay, roy C gate 
Snpoupyov’ ot Ce Thy péy dpeivova Ody, rdy dé Erepoy daipova Kadovery, * For 
some suppose that there are two gods, as it were of contrary arts, so that one is the 
author of good, the other of evil things: others call him that is better a god, but the 
other a demon only.’’ Nevertheless, it does not appear, that the Egyptians supposed this 
evil demon to have been created by God, but to be, like that good god, a necessarily 
self-existent being. For, say they, Osiris and Typhon were brothers; therefore, if 
Osiris be that god, who is supremely good and great, it follows that we must believe 
Typhon to be of the same nature and eternity. But, in the great obscurity of ancient 
matters, who can so unravel all things as to leave no further room for inquiry ? 

3 In Procemio, segm. 8. p. 6. who says he writes this on the authority of Aristotle. 

* This is Theedorus Mopsvestenus, by whom there were formerly extant three books, 
De Persarum Magia, out of the first of which Photius, Biblioth. cod. 81. p. 199. 
relates, that the Persians supposed Zarva, the supreme god of all, to have begotten 
Homisda, cai rév Laravay, “ and Satan.” It is probable, as is remarked by Amr. 
Schottus in his notes on this passage, that the evil genius of the Persians, otherwise 
called Arimanius, is meant by this word. The learned Doctor, however, is right in 
laying little stress on this argument derived from a name ; for it by no means follows 
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calls the Persian Arimanius by that very name, Satanas; but 
also because those very traditions of theirs, recorded by Plutarch 
himself, seem very much to favour this opinion, they running 
after this manner : "Ee & yodvoc eiuappévoc, év @ tov Apepa- 
viov, Aowov txayovra Kal Ayov, Ure TobTwy avaykn PBapjva 
mavratact kal agaviadivat, tie 62 ye émirédov Kal dyadic yeVo- 
pevyc, Eva f3iov Kat wlav mwoArtelav avOopwrwv paxapiwy Kat dpo- 
yAwoowy amavtwy yevesSa, “ That there is a fatal time at hand, 
in which Arimanius, the introducer of plagues and famincs, must 
of necessity be utterly destroyed, and when, the earth being 
made plain and equal, there shall be but one life, and one polity 
of men, all happy and speaking the same language.” Or else, 
as Theopompus> himself represented their sense: TéXo¢ amoXel- 
weasat tov'Aény, xat rovc piv avOowmove svdaluovac EoeaSat, 
pre rpodiig Seopévouc, pre oxlavy mowovvracg’ tov O2 ravra 
Pnxavnodpevoy Sedv ypeutiv cal avaradvecOar xpdovy xarwe piv 
ov ToAdY TY Jew, WaTEO avOowrYy Kommoptvy pérovov, “ That in 
conclusion Hades shall be utterly abolished, and then men shall 
be perfectly happy, their bodies neither needing food, nor casting 
any shadow; that- God, which contrived this whole scene of 
things, resting only for the present a certain season, which is not 
Jong to him, but like the intermission of sleep to men.” For 
since an unmade and self-existent evil demon, such as that of 
Plutarch’s and the Manicheans, could never be utterly abolished 
or destroyed ; it seems rather probable, that these Persian Magi 
did, in their Arimanius, either rpoowmoz7routy, “ personate evil” 
only, as we suppose the Egyptians to have done in Typhon; or 
else understand a Satanical power by it: notwithstanding which, 
they might possibly sacrifice thereunto (as the Grecks did to evil 
demons) for its appeasement and mitigation; or else as worship- 
ping the Deity itself, in the ministers of its wrath and ven- 
geance.° 


from the fact of the Christians designating the prince of evil spirits by the same name 
which the Persians apply to the evil principle, that they both entertained the same 
belief respecting each. 

+ These words are extracted from Theopompus by Plutarch in his book De Inside 
et Osiride, p. 370. t. 2. opp. 

¢ Although no one of the learned denies, that the Persians formerly held the exist- 
ence of two principles of things, one good and the other evil, nevertheless they do not 
all explain that opinion concerning those two divinities in one and the same manner. 
For as to what was taught before the time of Zoronster, I consider it almost useless to 
inquire, inasmuch as no ancient document has come down to us upon which it would be 
safe to place any reliance. Some Arabic writers are brought forward by Edw. Pococke, 
Specim. Hist. Arabum, p. 147. 148. and Thom. Hyde, Higtoria Religionis Veter. Per- 
sarum, cap. 9. p. 163. and cap. 22. p. 299. who say that the Magians before Zoroaster 
taught the existence of two cqual gods, one the author of every thing salutary and 
good, the other of all evils: from which doctrine they were drawn away by Zoroaster. 
But, as is pretty well known to-all, the later Arabic writers are of too slight autho- 
rity for us immediately to assent to every thing they relate. Wherefore in an inquiry 
respecting the religion of the Persians, we ought to pay regard principally to the pre- 
cepts which these received as handed down from Zoroaster, and to ascertain ey belief 
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However, from what hath been declared, we conceive it does 
sufficiently appear, that this ditheistic doctrine of a good and 
evil god, (or a good god and evil demon both self-existent) 


they entertained from the time of that philosopher. The opinions prevailing among 
learned men on this subject are, I observe, chiefly three. The most part make the 
Persians to have been taught by Zoroaster the worship of two gods, eternal, self-ex- 
istent, and without any beginning. According to others, the nation professed one 
supreme and benignant God, but two inferior divinities, subject to this eternal God and 
created by him, the one good and the other evil. Lastly, others contend that they 
worshipped one supreme God, the creator and parent of all things, but nevertheless 
asgociated with him a certain evil genius, not unlike the wicked demon mentioned in 
Scripture. So Th. Hyde expounds the religion of the ancient Persians, as above 
quoted, cap. 20. p. 161. To me the second opinion appears to be better founded than 
the first and the last, which indeed are altogether destitute of authority. In the first 
place, it is confirmed by the words of Plutarch and Theopompus, quoted by the learned 
Doctor. Secondly, there is no passage extant of any Greek author testifying that they 
taught differently. Lastly, other testimonies also may be added to these. Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride, p. 369. after saying that Zoroaster belonged to those who referred 
the cause of evil to some peculiar god, immediately subjoins that he introduced three 
gods, one good, Oromasdes, another evil, Arimanius, and a third intermediate between 
them, Mithras, called by the Persians pecirnc. A little afterwards he clearly states, 
that both the good and evil divinity were generated. I know not how this can be 
explained except as follows: That there are two divinities presiding over good and evil 
things, but that one supreme deity moderates their designs, who, holding as it were the 
middle place, so tempers all things, that the universe should not suffer detriment from 
their mutual opposition and conflicts, Diogenes Laértius appears to me to be another 
evidence of no mean authority in this matter, who in the Proem to his History, p. 6. 7. 
cites the opinions of the Magians out of the best writers, And in the first place he 
observes from Aristotle that they introduced two demons, one good the other bad. 
But a little afterwards he intimates from Hecateus cai yevynrot¢e rodc Oeode elvat 
car’ avrove, ‘‘ That also according to them (the Magians) the gods were generated.” 
What can be said plainer than this? The Magians considered their two divinities to 
be not gods, but genii or demons only, and generated. For on this subject also the 
authority of Theodorus Mopsvestenus, quoted a little above, is of great consequence, 
who in Photius, cod. 8]. p. 199. expressly testifies, that according to the Persians the 
supreme god, Zarva, generated out of himself Oromasdes and Satan, or, which is the 
same thing, a good and evil god. To all these may be added the Arabic and Persian 
writers, cited by Hyde, Religio veterum Persarum, cap. 22. p. 290. &c. and Pococke, 
Specim. Histor. Arabum, p. 147. &c. who interpret Zoroaster’s doctrine in the same 
manner. I am not one to suppose that these Persians and Arabians are alone to be 
listened to. But when I see their accounts in most respects agree with what the Greek 
authors have left on record respecting the dogmas of Zoroaster, I consider their testi- 
mony to be of great weight towards clearing this question of all doubt and uncertainty. 
It appears evident to me, therefore, that the ancient Persians held this opinion: That 
there is one supreme and eternal Deity, whom, however, no human intellect can com- 
prehend, and who ought to be worshipped with the internal reverence of the soul 
rather than by outward rites and ceremonies, That this supreme Being produced from 
himeelf, [ know not in what manner, two gods, of great might and surpassing virtue, of 
whom one controls and administers what is useful and necessary to the human race, the 
other delights in things hurtful and pernicious. That these two deities are continually 
at war with each other, having God, however, for the moderator and arbiter of their 
conflicts. That after infinite and prolonged struggles the divinity which approaches 
nearer to the nature of the supreme Deity will entirely destroy and abolish the evil 
demon ; and that then all things will be full of peace, tranquillity, and happiness.—I 
am aware that the most acute Bayle has bestowed great labour in attempting to show, 
in opposition to Hyde, that the Persians and Arabians are not to be attended to in this 
matter, but that we are rather to believe the Greeks, who say Zoroaster introduced the 
worship of two equal and self-existent gods, Diction. Histor. et Critique, art. Zoroaster, 
t. 4. not. F. p. 2928, 2929. And he has been considered by men possessing grest 
eminence in the literary world to have completely set the matter at rest. For 
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asserted by Plutarch and the Manicheans, was never co uni- 
versally received amongst the Pagans as the same Plutarch 
pretendeth. Which thing may be yet further evidenced from 
hence, because the Manicheans professed themselves not to have 
derived this opinion from the Pagane nor to be a subdivision 
under them, or schism from them, but a quite different sect by 
themselves. Thus, Faustus in St. Augustin :* Pagani bona et 
mala, tetra et splendida, perpetua et caduca, mutabilia et certa, 
corporalia et divina, unum habere principium dogmatizant. His 
ego valde contraria censeo, qui bonis omnibus principium fateor 
Deum, contrariis vero Hylen (sic enim mali principium et 
naturam theologus noster na sae “The Pagans dogmatize, 
that good and evil things, foul and splendid, perishing and per- 
petual, corporeal and divine, do all alike proceed from the same 
principle. Whereas we think far otherwise, that God is the 
principle of all good, but Hyle (or the evil demon) of the con- 
trary, which names our theologer (Manes) confounds together.” 
And afterwards Fauetus there again determines, that there were 
indeed but two sects of religion in the world, really distinct from 
one another, viz. Paganism and Manicheism.* From whence it 
may be concluded, that this doctrine of two active principles of 
good and evil was not then looked upon as the generally received 
doctrine of the Pagans. Wherefore it seems reasonable to think, 
that Plutarch’s imputing it so universally to them, was either out 
of design, thereby to gain the better countenance and authority 


myself, however, I confeas my entire ignorance of any Greek authors, who have said 
what the learned writer assumes them to have done. He appeals to the evidence of 
Plutarch alone. But if we are to abide by him, as I have already shown, neither 
Zoroaster nor the Persians, his disciples, will admit of being called worshippers of two 
equal deities. The rest of bis arguments are of no efficacy in this question, which can 
only be settled by testimonies and authorities. I will not deny, however, that there 
may perchance have been Persians, who entertained the opinion attributed by Bayle to 
Zoroaster. Th. Hyde himself, cap. 9. p. 164. does not disown that there was a sect of 
Dualists among the Persians, who professed the worship of two deities possessing equal 
power and self-existent. Perhaps others also were found among them who maintained 
the third opinion, and who had the same idea of the evil god as Christians have of the 
prince of demons, But no account should be taken of minor sects of the kind, when 
the dispute turns upon the religion and sacred rites of a nation generally. From this 
it will be evident what judgment we ought to form of the present discussion of Dr. 
Cudworth. In most that he advances he is right ; nor was there any reason why some 
most learned men should warn us not to follow him in this matter. As to the rest, I 
consider the names given by the Persians to these two genii, Arimanius and Oromasdes, 
in the same way as Osiris and Typhon among the Egyptians, to be those of ancient 
warlike leaders or kings, whose exploits and dispositions, after all memory of ancient 
things was lost, they adapted to religion and things divine. The conjectures offered by 
G. Wilh. Leibnitz on this matter, Essais de Theodicée, sect. 188. p. 285 &c. are not 
unworthy of perusal. . . 

* Contra Faust. lib. 20. cap. 8. p. 287. tom. 8. opp. edit. Benedict. 

7 Faustus’ words in St. Augustine, as above quoted, cap. 4. p. 237. are these: 
Sectas. si queras, non plus erunt, quam dus, id est, gentium et nostra, qui eis longe 
diversa sentimus, “If you inquire about sects, there are no more than two, namely, 
the pagan and our own, for we think very differently from them.” 
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to a conceit, which himself was fond of ; or else because he being 
deeply tinctured as it were, with the suffusions of it, every thing 
which he looked upon seemed to him coloured with it. And 
indeed, tor aught we can yet learn, this Plutarchus Cheronensis, 
Numenius and Atticus,® were the only Greek philosophers, who 
ever in public writings positively asserted any such opinion. 
And probably St. Athanasius is to be understood of these, 
when in his oration Contra Gentes,? he writes thus concerning 
his opinion: ‘EAAjvwy ovv reve rravnBevteg tic S8ou, Kat Tov 
Xpiordv ovk éyvwkdrec, tv vroorace Kai xa’ éautiy elvac rHv 
kakiav amephvavtro, auapravovrec kata Ovo Tata, fj Tov dnuovo- 
yov arooreoouvrec Tov elvat Tomntny TOV SvTwy, OV yao av Ein 
trav dvTwy Kiplog, etye kar’ avTouc 7 Kaxla xaQ’ aurny UrdoTacww 
Eyee cal ovolav, Hj waAdw JéXovtrec avrov wointiy eivat trwv Srw», 
2e avaykne kal Tov kaxov dwoovory elvat, dv yap Tot¢ cvaty Kai TO 
Kakov kar’ avrote éort, “ Some of the Greeks, wandering out of 
the right way, and ignorant of Christ, have determined evil to 
be a real entity by itself, erring upon two accounts; because 
they must of necessity either suppose God not to be the maker 
of all things, if evil have a nature and essence by itself, and yet 
be not made by him; or else that he is the maker and cause of 
evil; whereas it is impossible, that he, who is essentially good, 
should produce the contrary.” After which that father speaks 
also of some degenerate Christians, who fell into the same error : 
Oi 88 ard tev aipforwy exreadurec rig exxAnotacticne SidacKaAlac, 
Kat wept thy mloriy vavayijcavrec, kal ovTot piv UTdoTaoLY TOU 
Kakov japappovovory elvat, ‘ Some heretics forsaking the eccle- 
siastic:l doctrine, and making shipwreck of the faith, have in like 
manner falsely attributed a real nature and essence to evil.” Of 
which heretics there were several sects before the Manicheans, 
sometime taken notice of and censured by pagan philosophers 
themselves; as by Celsus,!° where he charges Christians with 


* What value is to be placed upon all that is here eaid with some harshness against 
Plutarch, will be evident from what we have remarked above. The lcarned 
Doctor misunderstood Plutarch’s opinion, who beyond all question was far removed 
from the doctrine of those that believed in two equal deities, one good and the other 
bad. Nor is he alone mistaken, as many of the most learned men, both of this and the 
last generation, have fallen into the same error : for example, Pet. Bayle, who, although 
inferior to no one as a sagacious explorer of the dogmas of ancient philosophers, 
has not hesitated to rank Plutarch among the Manicheans. See Diction. Histor. art. 
Manicheens, lib. 3. p. 1897. not. 6. and elsewhere. What I say of Plutarch will 
apply also to Numenius and Atticus, who thought very differently from what Dr. 
Cudworth supposes. But Plutarch is here justly censured for having asserted, that 
many entertained the same doctrine as himself concerning the origin of evil, whose 
minds nothing of the kind ever entered. He is also blamed for this by Bayle, as 
above, p. 1898. not now to mention the venerable Wolf and others, 

* Tom. 1. opp. p. 6. 

1° Apud Origen. contra Celsum, lib. 6. p. 303. All that is here stated respecting 
ithe_ancient Gnostics is truc. For long before the appearance of the Manicheans, 
there were some Christians who asserted this world to have been made by an evil God. 
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holding this opinion, that there is évavrfo¢g rw peyadw Bey Sede 
Katnpautvoc, “an execrable god contrary to the great God ;” 
and by Plotinus, writing a hale book against such Christians, 
the ninth of his second Ennead, which by Porphyrius was in- 
scribed mpdc¢ rove Cvworotc, “ against the Gnostics.” 

But if, notwithstanding all that we have hitherto said to the 
contrary, that which Plutarch so much contends for should be 
granted to be true, that the pagan theologers generally asserted 
two self-existent principles (a good God,- and an evil soul or 
demon) and no more, it would unavoidably follow from thence, 
that all those other gods which they worshipped, were not looked 
upon by them as so many unmade self-existent beings, because 
then they should have acknowledged so many first principles. 
However, it is certain, that if Plutarch believed his own writings, 
he must of necessity take it for granted, that none of the pagan 
gods (those two principles of good and evil only excepted) were . 
by their theologers cscoanted unmade or self-existent beings. 
And as to Plutarch himself, it is unquestionably manifest, that 
though he were a Pagan, and a worshipper of all those many 
gods of theirs, but especially among the rest, of the Delian 
Apollo, (whose priest he declares himself to have been) yet he 
supposed them all (except only one good God, and another evil 
soul of the world) to be no self-existent deities, but eof yevvnrol,' 
“‘wenerated or created gods” only. And the same is to be 
affirmed of all his pagan followers, as also of the Manicheans, 
forasmuch as they, besides their good and evil god, (the only 
unmade self-existent beings acknowledged by them) worshipped 
also innumerable other deities. 

Ilitherto we have not been able to find amongst the Pagans 
any, who asserted a multitude of unmade self-existent deities; 
but on the contrary, we shall now find one who took notice 
of this opinion of woAXat apyai, “many principles,” so far 
forth as to confute it; and that is Aristotle, who was not 
occasioned to do that neither, because it was a doctrine then 
generally received, but only because he had a mind odiously 
to impute such a thing to the Pythagoreans and Platonists, 
they making ideas (sometimes called also numbers) in a 
certain scnse, the principles of things. Neverthcless, the. opinion 
itself is well confuted by that philosopher from the phenomena, 
after this manner: Oi 8 Aéyovree Tov agiOuov Towrov TOY pasnpa-~ 
TiKdy, Kal OUTWC aet GAAnVEXoLEVHY Ovatav Kal apxac,ixaorne aAdacg, 
recooiwoy Thy Tov mavroc ovctay moovery, &c. “They who say 
that mathematical number is the first, and suppose one principle 
of one thing, and another of another, would make the whole 


1 See Rualdus, in his Vita Plutarchi, cap. 9. Hence the ancient Christian writers, 
who defend their religion ngainst the Paguns, often bring aguinst them the authority of 
Plutarch. : | 

* Arist. Met. lib. 14. cap. 10. p. 486, tom. 4. opp. 
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world to be like an incoherent and apnea 3 ing poem, where 
things do not all mutually contribute to one another, nor conspire 

ether to make up one sense and harmony ; but the contrary,” 
saith he, “is most evident in the world; and therefore there 
cannot be many principles, but only one.” From whence it is 
manifest that though Aristotle were a worshipper of many gods, 
as well ag the other Pagans, (he somewhere representing it as 
very absurd to sacrifice to none but Jupiter) yet he was no 
Polytheist, in the sense before declared, of many unmade self- 
existent deities, nor indeed any Ditheist neither, no asserter of 
two understanding principles, a good and evil god, (as Plutarch 
pretended him to be) he not only here exploding that opinion of 
wodXat apxai, “ many principles,” but also expressly deriving 
all from one; and in that very chapter affirming that good is 
@ principle, but not evil. But as for the Platonists.and Pytha- 
goreans there perstringed by him, though it be true, that they 
made ideas in some sense principles, as the paradigms of things; 
yet, according to Aristotle’s own confession, even in that same 
chapter, they declared also, that there was aAAy apyn cupwwrépa, 
‘another principle more excellent” or “superior ;” which is in- 
deed that, that was called by them the rd év, or povac, “ unity 
itself,” or a “monad,” that is, one most simple deity.* 

Though we did before demonstrate, that the pagan gods were 


* Aristotle, it is true, in the last chapter of his Metaphysics, disputes against those 
who held many principles of things. These be divides into certain classes. The first, 
he says, are those who associate matter with God. He next states that others reckon 
neither good nor evil among principles. The remaining sects, as being but obscurely 
touched upon by him, I pass over. Against all he advances this general argument: 
that those who lay down two contrary principles are compelled to place some other 
greater principle over them, and therefore to refer all things at last to one cause. Kai 
roic, says he, to dpxyd¢ mxowovowy GAAny dvayen apxhy cvpwripay elya, “To 
those that make two principles, it is necessary that they fold another more excellent 
principle.” Then after a short interval, in which he disputes against numbers and the 
ideas of things, follow the words which are here quoted, and which are the concluding 
words of his Metaphysics. But, lest they should be underatood differently from what 
they ought, I wish the following to be attended to. I. Aristotle in defending one prin- 
ciple follows a very different course from those, who take Christ for their leader. For 
although he professes one god, upon whom all things depend ; yet he does not suppose 
him to rule over matter, or to have formed it out of nothing, but to be connected with 
matter and all visible things by an indissoluble and eternal bond. Therefore on an 
accurate examination, that one principle, for which Aristotle contends, will be the 
whole universe of things consisting of God and matter. II. At the time Anistotle 
wrote, the Manichean doctrine of twa oppesite and conflicting gods was unknown 
to the Greeks. For neither in this chapter, where he is; confuting those who held 
a plurality of principles, does the Stagirite speak of this dogma. He names those 
who associated with God either matter, or the forms and ideas of things, or numbers ; 
but he makes no mention of two deities. III. It is not the fact, as here stated by 
Dr. Cudworth, that Aristotle makes numbers and ideas to be the same. For he ex- 
pressly distinguishea rd cidn and of dpiSpzot. Neither do I know whether what he 
adds be true, that Aristotle wrongs the Platonists and Pythagoreans in stating that 
they asserted many principles. For he does not charge them with holding many equal 
ala ; which would have been unfair in him to do: but even Dr. worth cannot 

eny, that they introduced other principles inferior to the Supreme Deity. 
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not all supposed by them to be unmade self-existent beings, 
because they acknowledged a theogonia, a generation and tem 
porary production of gods; yet, forasmuch as it might be sus- 
pected, that they held notwithstanding a multitude of unmade 
deities, we have now made the best inquiry that we could con- 
cerning this: and the utmost that we have able yet to discover 
is, that some few of the professed Pagans, as well as of pretended 
Christians, have indeed asserted a du licity of such gods, (viz 
understanding beings unmade) one good and the other evil, but 
no more. hereas, on the contrary, we have found, that Aris- 
totle did professedly oppose thia opinion of many principles, or 
unmade gods, which certainly he durst never have done, had it 
then been the generally received opinion of the Pagans. And 
though it be true, that several of the ancient Christians, in their 
disputes with Pagans, do confute that opinion of many unmade 
deities; yet we do not find for all that, that any of them seri- 
ously charge the Pagans with it, they only doing it occasionally 
and ex abundanti.> But we should be the better enabled to 
make a clear judgment concerning this controversy, whether 
there were not amongst the pagan deities a multitude of supposed 
unmade beings, if we did but take a short survey of their reli- 
gion, and consider all the several kinds of gods worshipped by 
them; which may, as we conceive, be reduced to these fallowing 
heads. In the first place therefore it is certain, that many of the 

agan gods were nothing else but dead men, (or the souls of men 

eceased) called by the Greeks Heroes, and the Latins Manes; 
such as Hercules, Liber, sculapius, Castor, Pollux, Quirinus, 
and the like. Neither was this only true of the Greeks and 
Romans, but also of the Egyptians, Syrians, and Babylonians. 
For which cause the sacrifices are, by way of contempt, 
in the Scripture* called Ge rales of the dead; that ts, not 
of dead or lifeless statues, as some would put it off, but of dead 
men: which was the reason why many of the religious rites and 
solemnities, observed by the Pagan priests, were mournful and 
funeral; accordingly as it is expressed in Baruch* concerning 
the Babylonians, “Their priests sit in their temples, having 
their clothes rent, and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing 


> See our remarks above on sect, }1. 12, of this chapter. bie tes, 
« Ps, 106. 28. “ And they did eat the sacrifices ox of the dead.” Which words 
are thus interpreted by Jo. Spencer, De Legibus Ritualib. Hebrmor. lib. 2. cap. 37. 
- 680. lib. 1. ed. Recentiss. Mortuorum, hoc est, idolorum, que rwy Baalim aut 
um defunctorum simulacra fuerunt, “ of the dead, that is, of idols, which were the 
statues of the Baalim or defunct heroes.” This exposition, without mentioning the 
name of Spencer, who taught in the same university as himeelf, Dr. Cudworth here 
repudiates. The same Spencer is chiefly alluded to in what he says a little after 
respecting the cause why the Jewish priests were forbidden to shave the beard and 
head. See De Legibus Ritual. cap. 18. p. 394. &c. aoe 
* Chap. 6. Vv. 31. 
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upon their heads; they roar and cry before their gods, as men do 
at the feast, when one is dead.” (Some of which rites are there- 
fore thought to have been interdicted to the Israclitish priests.) 
And the same thing is noted likewise by the poet* concerning 
the Egyptians: 


Et quem tu plangens, hominem testaris, Osirin : 


and intimated by Xenophanes the Colophonian,° when he repre- 
hensively admonished the Egyptians after this manner: Ei Seoic 
voulZovet un Yonvetv, ci O2 Spyvover py Jeove voulZev, “ That if 
they thought those to be gods, they should not so lament them; 
but if they would lament them, they should no longer think them 
-gods.” Moreover, it is well known, that this humour of deifying 
men was afterwards carried on further, and that living men (as 
Emperors)’ had also temples and altars erected to them; nay, 
human polities and cities were also sometimes deified by the 
Pagans, Rome itself being made a goddess. Now, no man can 
imagine that those men-gods and city-gods were looked upon by 
them as so many unmade self-existent deities, they being not 
indeed so much as duce yevvyrol Jeol, “ gods made or generated 
by nature,” but rather artificially made by human will and 
pleasure.® Again, another sort of the pagan deities were all the 


§ Lucan. Pharsal. lib. 8. v. 133. 

6 Plutarch, De Superstitione, p. 17]. tom. 2. opp. has: Ei pé» Oeoi eioc, yr) Spnyeire 
abrote ei dt dvSpwroa, pn Svere avroic, “If they are gods, do not lament for 
them ; but if men do not offer sacrifices to them.” Aristotle, Rhetoric. lib. 2. cap. 23. 
p. 789. opp. states that Xenophanes gave this answer to the Eleans, when consulting 
him respecting the worship of Leucothea, There is nothing to hinder us from sup- 
posing the philosopher to have twice said the same thing. 

- 7 See Dan. Georg. Morhof’s two very learned dissertations, De Divinitate Principum, 
extant in his Dissertationes, p. 83. &c. 

6 That the gods worshipped by ancient nations were men, has been sufficiently 
shown by the testimonies and arguments of Christians and others. Of the latter 
consult only Cicero in his books De Natura Deorum, of the former Lactantius, Cyprian, 
Tertullian, as also all who formerly defended the Christian rites against the worshippers 
of vain gods. But how it came to pass, that divine honours were paid to the dead, 
whose very death proved them not to have been divine, is not equally plain and clear. 
The most ancient nations believed that there were genii and demons, whose assistance 
the Supreme God made use of in the government of the world and the administration 
of human affairs, and whom he sometimes sent among. mankind for their safety and 
advantage. When therefore they saw any one greater and more excellent than the 
rest of men, in power, or virtue, or wisdom, they superstitiously supposed a genius or 
demon of the kind to be shut up in his body, and to have been sent from the Deity. 
On the dissolution of the body this genius, in their opinion, returned to that order from 
which he had descended : but did not however cease to feel an interest in the affairs 
of the people over whom he had formerly presided. Hence the supplications, the 
honours, the sacrifices, decreed and offered to great men and kings after death by the 
people whom they had ruled. If the kings and heroes had been mild and beneficent, 
they were considcred to have come to us from the family of the better genii, if cruel, 
severe, and relentless, from the order of the worse. For they supposed the evil genii 
also to be sometimes concerned in human affuira. The superstition of the people was 
fostered and augmented by the cunning of the sovereigns, who saw it would be to their 
advantage to be accounted of divine origin, and by the levity of flatterers, the desire 
of pleasing, and the like. Catullus, De Nuptiis Thetis ct Pelei, v. 65. &c. 
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vreater parts of the visible mundane system or corporeal world, 
as supposed to be animated, the sun, the moon, and the stars, and 


even the earth itself, under the names of Vesta and Cybele, the 


4 


mother of the gods, and the like. Now it is certain also, that 
none of these could be taken for unmade self-existent deities 
neither, by those who supposed the whole world itself to have 
been generated, or had a beginning, which, as Aristotle tells us,9 
was the generally received opinion before hia time. There was 
also a third sort of Pagan deities, ethereal and aerial animals in- 
visible, called Demons, Genii, and Lares, superior indeed to men, 
but inferior to the celestial or mundane gods before mentioned. 
Wherefore these must needs be looked upon also by them but as 
yevvnrot Seot, “generated or created gods,” they being but 
certain inferior parts of the whole generated world. 

Besides all these, the Pagans had yet another sort of gods, that 
were nothing but mere accidents or affections of substances, 
which therefore could not be supposed by them to be self-exist- 
ent deities, because they could not so much as subsist by them- 
selves. Such as were virtue, piety, felicity, truth, faith, hope, 
justice, clemency, love, desire, health, peace, honour, fame, 
liberty, memory, sleep, night, and the like; all which had their 
temples or altars erected to them. Now this kind of pagan gods 
cannot well be conceived to have been any thing else, but the 
several and various manifestations of that one divine force, power 
and providence, that runs through the whole world (as respect- 
ing the good and evil of men) fictitiously personated, and so 
represented as so many gods and goddesses.!° 

Lastly, there is still another kind of n gods behind, 
having substantial and personal names, which yet cannot be con- 
ceived neither to be so many understanding beings, unmade, and 


Presentes namque ante domos invisere castas 

Nereus, ut sese mortali ostendere cetu 

Celicole, nondum spreta pietate, solebant. | 
Add Plutarch, De Iside et Oriside, p. 370. tom. 2. opp. 5 

® De Calo, cap. 10. p. 632, lib. 1. opp. Tevépevor piv ody roy ovlpavoy dravrig 
elvai gaoy, “ all confess the heavens to have been made.” 

19 For my part, I conceive these deities to have had their origin in the notion pre- 
valent among the ancient Romans that certain particular deities preside over all things, 
even the most minute. And us men desire some things, but dislike others as hurt- 
ful to them, it hence came to pass, that thcy assigned deities to both good and evil 
things. Thus he who dedicated a temple to piety, appears to me to have intended 
the God whose office it is to instil piety into the minds of men. So those who con- 
secrated fever, fear, and terror, meant thereby to appease those deities who respec- 
tively are able to banish fear, chase away terror from the mind, or expel fevers from 
the body. Some portion of this doctrine reached the founders of Christianity them- 
selves, many of whom, as is evident from ancient records, placed over all the vices and 
virtues peculiar demons and genii, who cither imbued the minds of men with certain 
vices, or adorned them with the contrary virtues. See Hermes’ Pastor, and the re- 
marks of Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius on this hook, who speaks of the angels of equity, re- 
pentance, sorrow, and of other virtues and passions ; Recognitiones Clementis lib. 4. 
cap. 13. p. 541. cap. 3. p. 546. lib. 5. oap. 32 33. p. 554. &e. also what has been 
collected by Dr. Potter on Clemens Alexandr. t. 1. p. 1/4. 
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independent upon any supreme, were it for no other reason but 
only this, because they have all of them their particular places 
and provinces, offices and functions severally (as it were) assigned 
to them, and to which they are confined; so as not to interfere 
and clash with one another, but agreeably to make up one 
orderly and harmonious system of the whole; one of those gods 
ruling only in the heavens, another in the sea, and another in the 
earth and hell; one being the god or goddess of learning and 
wisdom, another of speech and eloquence, another of justice and 
political order; one the god of war, another the god of pleasure ; 
one the god of corn, and another the god of wine, and the like. 
For how can it be conceived, that a multitude of understanding 
beings, self-existent and independent, could thus of themselves 
have fallen into such a uniform order and harmony, and without 
any clashing, peaceably and quietly sharing the government of 
the whole world amongst them, should carry it on with such a 
constant regularity? For which cause we conclude also, that 
neither those dii majorum gentium, whether the twenty Selecti, 
or the twelve Consentes, nor yet that triumvirate of gods amongst 
whom Homer shares the government of the whole world, accord- 
ing to that of Maximus Tyrius:! Tpry8a ‘Outjow dteacra ra 
tavra’ Tlocadwv piv EXaxe, woAmy Gra vatéuev aiet, “Ardne de 
tAaxe Cogpor nepdevta, Zed d2 ovpavov, “ The sea being assigned 
to x eptune, the dark and subterraneous parts to Pluto, but the 
heaven to Jupiter ;” which three are sometimes called also the 
celestial, marine, and terrestrial Jupiter; nor lastly, that other 
Roman and Samothracian trinity of gods, worshipped all to- 
gether in the capitol, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno; I say, that 
none of all these could reasonably be thought by the Pagans 
themselves, to be so many really distinct, unmade, and self: 
existent deities, 

Wherefore the truth of this whole business seems to be this, 
that the ancient Pagans did physiologize in their theology; and 
whether looking upon the whole world animated, as the Supreme 
God, and consequently the several parts of it as his living mem- 
bers; or else, apprehending it at least to be a mirror, or visible 
image of the invisible Deity, and consequently all its several 
parts, and things of nature, but so many several manifestations 
of the divine power and providence, they pretended, that all 
their devotion towards the Deity ought not to be huddled up in 
one general and confused acknowledgment of a supreme invisible 
Being, the Creator and Governor of all; but that all the several 
manifestations of the Deity in the world, considered singly and 
apart by themselves, should be made so many distinct objects of 
their devout veneration. And therefore in order hereunto did 


? Diss. 16. p. 163. On all these gods however consult Gerh. Jo. Vossius, De! Origine 
et Progressu Idololatria. 
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they mwpocwrorouiy, “speak of the things in nature, and the 
parts of the world, as persons,” and consequently as so many 
gods and goddesses; yet so, as that the intelligent might easily 
"understand the meaning, that these were all really nothing else 
but so many several names and notigns of that one Numen, 
divine force and power, which runs through the whole world, 
multiformly displaying itself therein. To this purpose Balbus 
in Cicero; Videtisne, ut a physicis rebus tracta ratio sit ad com- 
mentitios et fictos deos? “See you not, how from the things of | 
nature fictitious gods have been made?” And Origen seems to 
Insist upon this very thing, (where Celsus upbraids the Jews and 
Christians for worshipping one only God) showing, that all that 
seeming multiplicity of pagan gods could not be understood of: 
60 many distinct substantial dependent Deities: Aen«virw 
rolvuv, two avrog Sbvarat tapaorncat tu wARBo¢ THY Kad’ 
"EAAnvag Sew, fh trove Aowtveie Bapbapovc. AeKvitw trdo- 
racy xat ovolav Munuoobyne yevvwoncg amd Até¢g rac Moidcag, 
7) Oéudo¢ tag “Qoac, 7} trac Xadpirag asi yuuvac tmapaorncatw 
SvvacSa Kar’ ovolay Upeotyktvar, add’ ov Suvfcerat ta, EXAnvwv 
avatAdopata (cwuarototiota Soxovvtra amd Twv mpaypdrwv) 
Sexvévac Ozovc. To this sense; “Let Celsus therefore him- 
self show, how he is able to make out a multiplicity of gods 
(substantial and self-existent) according to the Greeks and other 
Barbarian Pagans; let him declare the essence and substantial 
personality of that Memory, which by Jupiter generated the 
muses, or of that Themis, which brought forth the hours; or let 
him show how the Graces, always naked, do subsist by them- 
selves. But he will never be able to do this, nor to make it 
appear, that those figments of the Greeks (which seem to be 
really nothing else but the things of nature turned into persons) 
are so many distinct (self-existent) deities.”* Where the latter 
words are thus rendered in a late edition; Sed nunquam poterit 
(Celsus) Grecorum figmenta, que validiora fieri videntur, ex re- 
bus ipsis deos esse arguere ; which we confess we cannot under- 
stand; but we conceive the word owparo7ouioda there turned 
validiora fieri, is here used by Origen in the same sense with 
wooowToToetoza: so that his meaning is, as we have declared, 
that those figments of the Greeks and other Barbarian Pagans, 
(which are the same with Balbus’ commentitii et ficti Dii) 

* Lib, 1. p. 18, Edit. Cantab. 

2 De Natura Deor, lib. 2. cap. 28. p. 2995. t. 9. opp. 

* Dr. Cudworth is wrong here in making the word xpdayya signify things of nature. 
For although Origen was fond of allegory, yet he did not place much value on those 
physical allegories into which the Stoics and others turned the history of the gods: on 
the contrary he openly despises them, lib. 4. Contra Celsum, p. 196. &c. Tome the 
plain and obvious sense of Origen's words appears to be: “ which secm to have been 
turned from things into persons ;” meaning that the Greeks made gods or persons from 


things or clothed things in the garb of persons. Observe also, that these words are to 
be understood only of Mnemosyne, Themis, and the Graces. 
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are really nothing else but the things of nature, figuratively and 
fictitiously personated, and consequently not so many distinct 
substantial deities, but only several notions and considerations of 

one God, or supreme Numen, in the world.* 


4 To me, I confess, the whole of this theory, explaining the fables and histories of 
the gods on physical grounds and adopted here by the learned Doctor, has always ap- 
peared very questionable. Many indeed even of those who are deeply versed in re- 
condite and abstruse matters, consider nothing to be more certain and true ; nor am I 
ignorant, that the most erudite Andr. Christ. Eschenbach not long ago in a specific 
book, entitled Epigenes or De Poesi Orphica, Norib, 1702. 4. has laboured most strenu- 
ously in defence of all that the later Platonists have surmised, for the most part in de- 
fiance of all probability, respecting the hidden sense of the ancient fables; not to 
speak at present of what G. Cuperus on Harpocrates, and many others, have over and 
over again suggested. But I am convinced notwithstanding, that if learned men had 
only attentively examined the grounds of these explanations, they would easily have 
seen that there is nothing in the whole of this system to which any importance can be 
attached by those who are able to distinguish right from wrong. For the whole rests 
upon the authority of certain philosophers, who are of too recent date to be believed 
in all that they have told us out of their own imaginations respecting the doctrines of 
the ancients. The oldest gods both of the Greek and barbarous nations were men, 
distinguished among their countrymen for the fame and magnitude of their exploits, 
and endeared to their recollection by laws, institutions, inventions, and the like, who 
thus out of gratitude for past benefits were raised by them after death to the rank of 
gods. The cause why this happened has already been touched upon above. They 
thought namely that the demons or genii, belonging to that class which God had 
entrusted with the protection and government of this world, had been shut up for 
a certain time in the mortal body of Jupiter, Apollo, Isis, &c. that they might the 
better take care of and administer the affairs of the different nations. But among 
most of them all natural knowledge of God had not entirely disappeared, and there 
were not wanting by degrees those who making use of their reason saw, that such an- 
cient hcrocs could by no means be accounted gods, if all were true that was related of 
their deeds and origin. At first, therefore, there arose men half poets and half philo- 
sophers, who blended the history of these deities with the physical dogmas prevailing 
in the respective nations at the time, and not only sung of these as having been gene- 
rated of chaos and night in the very beginning of things, hut also invented a new 
family as it were of gods, distributed according to a variety of functions. Hence those 
theogonies, examples of which are still extant ; which, as any one on attentive peru- 
sal will soon perceive, contain a strange and sometimes altogether absurd jumble of 
ancient history and of the physical science of the period, embellished and amplified 
by poetic figures. In proccss of time, however, when various philosophers and _phyai- 
ologers began to appear, this road was by degrees abandoned. For the fictions con- 
cerning the gods, interwoven in the poems of Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, were too 
absurd and foolish to be tolerated by men guided by right reason and possessing in- 
telligence above the vulgar. Therefore, if the matter had depended upon their will, all 
these poems and fables respecting the gods would have been banished altogether from 
the several states, and a religion far different from the common one introduced. Take 
for example Socrates and Plato ; the latter of whom in his Euthyphron, p. 48. and . 
elsewhere, represents the former as most :highly indignant at the poets, and himself 
also in his imaginary republic severely proscribes the whole race of poets together 
with their poems, De Republica, lib. 2. p. 430. &c. But there were two things to pre- 
vent the realization of what these philosophers wished, without inconvenience and 
danger. In the first place the authority of Homer, Hesiod and the other poets stood 
incredibly high, their poems being text-books to boys in schools, and represented as 
full of all wisdom by the grammarians and rhetoricians who obtained their livelihood 
by expounding them. In the next place, the national religion, ceremonies, and festi- 
vals depended upon those histories of the gods; to attempt to put an end to which 
would have been the part of a man wishing to bring down death and destruction upon 
his own head. It was most dangerous even to enter into dispute with the sophists and 
Priests ; nor did many possess the hardihood and magnanimity of Socrates, who de- 
clared war against them all, wholly regardless of odium or death. The more prudent, 
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Now this fictitious personating, and deifying of things, by the 
Pagan theologers, was done two manner of ways; one, when 
those things in nature were themselves without any more ado, 


therefore, adopted this safer course, accommodating the achicvements of the gods to 
physical matters, and contending that the ancient poets meant to inculcate a far dif- 
ferent doctrine from that which their words seemed to imply ; thus in a certain manner 
consulting the interests both of themselves and of reason and philosophy. The truth 
of this is sufficiently manifest even from what is recorded by Eusebius, De Prepar. 
Kvangel. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 30. &c. and by Plato, De Republic. lib. 2. p. 429. The 
road being once opened, it was entered upon by a host of others, each of whom inter- 
preted the history of the gods in his own way. The names of the principal of these, 
whose works arc no longer extant, have been collected from Greek monuments by Th. 
Gale in his notes on Phornutus, De Natura Deorum, p. 236. which Phornutus was 
himself of the number. Nor will this appear surprising to any one, not unacquainted 
with the habits and dispositions of mankind. For not to mention the tendency of 
most men to consider all science as buried in the grave of the ancients, and the moderns 
as possessing only its shadow, this course was espccially convenient and useful to philo- 
sophers and founders of new doctrines, in order to give dignity and eclat to their 
dogmas and inventions. Every one, indeed, must be aware that if allegories and mystic 
interpretations be admitted, any history whatever may be twisted into various senses. 
Suppose, for example, the history of Julius Czesar or of Alexander the Great to be a 
fable ingeniously concocted by some philosopher, for the purpose of imparting truth in 
an occult and recondite manner : this being determined, what, I ask, will become of it ? 
Philosophers will all fly in a body to the interpretation of this fable, and each, if not 
lacking in ingenuity, will find in it an‘exemplification of his own theory. One will 
say, if holding the opinions of Gassendi and others, that the Persian troops are sym- 
bols and images of atoms; another of forms and qualities. One will identify Gaul, 
subdued by Cesar, with the first matter, another with ether, and another perhaps with 
the friendship and discord of Empedocles. When once, therefore, the Greek and other 
nations came to conceive, that the histories of the gods contained the latent secds of 
important truths, the force of which it was the province of the wise to develope and 
disclose, all those who were attached to new opinions, made it their chief point to show, 
that these were long before signified in the ancient poems. For by persuading others 
of this they foresaw they would be sufficiently safe from popular odium and the per- 
secutions of the multitude, who placed an infinite value upon these histories. 
Which things being considered, it will be obvious that it was for the interest of philo- 
sophers that this opinion should remain, which afforded them a safe shelter from 
all attacks. Hence they each endeavoured to draw Homer to his own side ; as we 
may Icarn from Heraclides’ book De Allegoriis Homeri still extant. See Thom. Gale's 
Scriptores Mythologici, p. 407. &c. Even Epicurus adopted this course, as may be seen 
from Lucretius, who lib. 2. v. 598. &c. p. 369. interprets the accounts given by 
the Greek poets concerning the mother of the gods in a physical sense, to show that 
his opinions were not at variance with the national religion. But none of. the Greek 
philosophers were more zealous in this work than the Stoics, whose diligence in 
expounding the histories of the gods agreeably with their own opinions, is pleasantly 
ridiculed by Cicero among others, De Natura Deor. cap. 23, 24. &c. p. 3088. &c. 
After the birth of our Saviour, when the whole pagan worship was brought under dis- 
cussion, the polytheists found nothing more available than this explication of the 
fables and interpretation of the names of the gods, in order to escape the force 
of the arguments with which Christians attacked them, and to sustain the fabric 
of their religion already tottering to its fall. And as those philosophers, com- 
monly called the later Platonists, especially exerted themselves in defence of the 
popular superstitions, which the ferce of the divine word diffused in every part of 
the world had completely shaken, so none were more sagacious and subtle than 
they in interpreting the actions of the gods either in a moral or physiological sense, 
Of this we have evidence in those works of Porphyry, Proclus, Plotinus, Julian, 
and others, that have come down to us, which are full of such explications, futile 
and pointless for the most part, and at all times forced and far-fetched. But as I 
observe them to be at this day held in high estimation by many even learned men, 
I wonder these do not recollect that they proceeded from the enemies of Christianity, 
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or change of names, spoken of as persons, and so made gods and 
goddesses, as in the many instances before proposed. other, 
when there were distinct proper and personal names accommo- 
dated severally to those things, as of Minerva to wisdom, of 
Neptune to the sea, of Ceres to corn, and of Bacchus to wine. 
In which latter case, those personal names properly signify the 
invisible divine powers, supposed to preside over those several 
things in nature; and these are therefore properly those gods 
and goddesses, which are dwrijpec Edwv,® “the givers and dis- 
pensers of the good things,” and the removers of the contrary ; 
but they are used improperly also for the things of nature them- 
selves, which therefore as manifestations of the divine power, 
goodness and providence personated, are sometimes also abusively 
called gods and goddesses. This mystery of the pagan poly- 
theism is thus fully declared by Moschopulus:* ‘Ioréov, Sf 
mavra of EXAnvec, a dvvauey Exovra iwpwv, ovK dvev tmoraclac 
Seav tiv Sbvauv adrav éeveoyeiv evdutCor, evi 82 Ovdpare rd re 
thy dbvapy Eyov, kal tov émtorarovvra rovrw Jedv wvdpaZov" 
80ev"Hpacorov éxadovuv ré Te Staxovixdy rovro wp, kal rov éxtora- 
rovvra raic dud tobrou évepyoupévate réyvatc, kat Anunrpay rov 


who had no other means of supporting the desperate cause of their gods, than by those 
absurd subtleties of which they were unable to give any reason. Although the futility 
and worthleasness of these allegories is already sufficiently shown by this, that no men 
are more discordant among themselves than these elegant interpreters forsooth of ancient 
fables, than whom nothing can be more inconsistent. Therefore those who will have the 
ancient gods to be natural essences and not figurative personationa, ought first of all to 
decide which of these conjectures they will follow, before they call upon us to adopt 
their opinions. The ancient champions of Christianity evince a far clearer insight into 
the craftiness and cunning of these enemies of the truth, inasmuch as in almost all the 
books formerly written by them in defence of the Christian doctrine, they have cor- 
victed these fabricators of allegories of baseness and ignorance ; and have shown, that 
the whole of this machinery was invented for no other reason than as an expedient to 
veil the deformity of antiquated superstitions. See, of the Greeks, Athenagoras 
Apolog. cap. 18. p. 80. and Eusebius Prepar. Evangel. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 67. &c. but 
especially the author of the Clementina, who surpasses most of the others in perspicuity 
and weight of argument, Homil. 6. cap. 17. &c. p. 675. &c. compared with Recognit. 
Clementis, lib. 10. cap. 30. p. 595. &c. tom. 1. Patr. Apost. Of the Latins it will be 
worth while to consult Amobius Adv. Gentes, lib. 3. p. 147. lib. 5. p. 225. &e. 
Prudentius, De Coronis Hymn. 109. p. 112.Lactantius, Divin. Institut. lib. 2. cap. 10. 
p. 222. Although these things are so, I will not deny however, that poetic figures 
and other things by degrees caused other gods to be added to those ancient ones, 
which no one in his senses can for one moment suppose to be men: of which examples 
will be given in the sequel. Compare what has already been ingeniously remarked 
on this subject by the learned J. Le Clerc. Biblioth. Chois: tom. 7. p. 92. also 
Biblioth. Univers. et Histor. tom. 1. p. 245. on the history of Jason and Hercules, 
tom. 3. on the history of Adonis, tom. 6. p. 55. on the mysteries of Ceres ; also in the 
notes Ad Hesiodum, on most of the Grecian gods, I pass over Bochart, Banier, and 
other eminent writers, who have touched upon the same matters. 
5 Hesiod. in Theogon. v. 111. p. 21. says: : 


Ot r’ de rw iyivovro Seol, Cwripec iawy 


“ Celebrate, ye Muses, ‘the gods, who sprung from Hcaven and earth are the dispen- 


sers of good things.”’ 
_ * In Hesiod, p. 1. 
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oirov Kal rovc Kaprovc, Kal tv Swoouuévny Tovroucg Jevv kat 
ériotarovoay avroic, kal "ABjuyny rnv ppdvnowy, kal rv Epopov Tie 
poovncewe Jeov’ Kat rov Acdvucoy tov olvov kai rév diddvTa Tov- 
tov Jedv’ Ov kal ao Tov diddvat tov olvov 6 TlAdtwv mwapayet, kal 
Adolyvcoy rovrov Tout elra cat Atévucor® cat EideBulac rove 
TOKOUG, kal Tag EPOpwaag TOE TOKoVe Jeac’ Kai "Agoodlrny tiv 
ouvovolav kai tmtorarovcay Tatty Jedv, xara trovro kal Movoac 
éAeyov rac re AoyiKac Téxvac, olov pyropicyny, acroovoylay kwuw- 
Slav, ropaywolav, xai tag épdpouc kal Tapd youc robrwr Sede, “ We 
must know, that whatsoever the Greeks (or Pagans) saw to have 
any power, virtue or ability in it, they looked upon it as not 
acting according to such power, without the providence, presi- 
dency, or influence of the gods; and they called both the thing it- 
self which hath the power, and the deity presiding over it, by one 
and the same name: whence the ministerial fire used in mechanic 
arts, and the god presiding over those arts that work by fire, 
were both alike called Hephestus or Vulcan; so the name 
Demetra or Ceres was given as well to corn and fruits, as to that 
goddess which bestows them; Athena or Minerva did alike 
signify wisdom and the goddess which is the dispenser of it; 
Dionysus or Bacchus, wine, and the god that giveth wine: ~ 
(whence Plato etymologizes the name from giving of wine.) In 
like manner, they called both the child-bearing of women, and 
the goddesses that superintended over the same, Eilithyia or 
Lucina; Coitus or copulation, and the deity presiding over it, 
“7 ter or Venus. And lastly, in the same manner, by the 

uses they signified both those rational arts, rhetoric, astronomy, 
poetry, and the goddesses, which assist therein or promote the 
same.” Now, as the several things in nature and parts of the 
corporeal world are thus metonymically and _ catachrestically 
called gods and goddesses, it is evident, that such deities as these 
could not be supposed to be unmade or self-existent, by those 
who acknowledged the whole world to have been generated and 
had a beginning. But as these names were used more properly, 


’ to signify invisible and understanding powers, presiding over the 


things of nature, and dispensing of them, however they have an 
appearance of so many several distinct deities; yet they seem to 
have been all really nothing else, but as Balbus in Cicero® ex- 
presses it, Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rei, ‘“ God 
passing through, and acting in the nature of every thing ;” and 
consequently but several names, or so many different notions and 


* De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 28. p. 2996. tom. 9. opp. Sed tamen, says he, his 
fabulis spretis ia repudiatis, Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rel, per terras 
Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, poterunt intelligi, ‘‘ but yet, disregarding and 
repudiating these fables, we shall be able to understand thereby God passing through 
the nature of every thing, Ceres through the earth, Neptune through the seas, and 


others through other things.” 
VOL. I. B B 
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considerations of that one supreme Numen, that divine force, 
power, and providence, which runs through the whole world, as 
variously manifesting itself therein. 

Wherefore, since there were no other kinds of gods amongst 
the Pagans, besides these already enumerated, unless their images, 
statues and symbols should be accounted such, (because they 
were also sometimes abusively called gods) which could not be 
supposed by them to have been unmade or without a beginning, 
they being the workmanship of men’s own hands; we conclude 
universally, that all the multiplicity of pagan gods, which 
makes so great a show and noise, was really either nothing but 
several names and notions of one supreme Deity, according to 
its different manifestations, gifts and effects in the world, per- 
sonated ; or else many inferior understanding beings, generated or 
created by one supreme: so that one amas self-existent Deity, 
and no more was acknowledged by the more _ intelligent of the 
ancient Pagans, (for of the sottish vuigar no man can pretend 
to give an account in any een) and consequently the pagan 
polytheism (or idolatry) consisted not in worshipping a multi- 
plicity of unmade minds, deities, and creators, self-existent from 
eternity, and independent upon one supreme; but in mingling 


: and blending, some way or other, unduly, creature-worship with 


the worship of the creator. 

And that the ancient pagan Theists thus acknowledged one 
supreme God, who was the only Ged¢e ayévyvnroc, “unmade and 
unproduced Deity,” (I say Theists, because those amongst the 
Pagans, who admitted of many gods, but none at all unmade, 
were absolute Atheists) this may be undeniably concluded from 


. what was before proved, that they acknowledged omnipotence or 


infinite power to be a divine attribute. Because upon the hypo- 
thesis of many unmade self-existent deities, it is plain, that there 
could be none omnipotent, and consequently no such thing as om- 
nipotence in rerum natura: and therefore omnipotence was rightly 
and properly styled by Macrobius,?7 summi Dei omnipotentia, it 
being an attribute essentially peculiar to one supreme and sole 
self-existent Deity. And Simplicius,® likewise a Pagan, confuted 
the Manichean hypothesis of two self-existent deities from hence 


7 He intended, I suppose, the following passage of Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, 
lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 87. Deum vero, quod non modo mortale animal ac divinum sit, 
plenum inclytw# ex illa purissima mente rationis, sed quod et virtutes omnes, que 
illam prime omnipotentiam summitatis sequuntur, aut ipse faciat, aut ipee continest, 
ipsum denique Jovem veteres vocaverunt, “ But the God, who is not only an immortal 
and divine animal, full of transcendent reason from that most pure mind, but also 
himself either forms or contains all the virtues which belong to the omnipotence of the 
highest supreme, him the ancients call Jupiter.” 

® I can scarcely assent to Dr. Cudworth’s opinion, that Simplicius in these words 
is confuting those, who according to the Manichean hypothesis, supposed two eternal 
and equal principles. His words: Kai rd dya3dy wap’ abroig Acyopevoc Sede, “ The 
good principle called by them God,” if 1 mistake not, make against it. For they 
clearly show, that those whom Simplicius censures held only the good principle to be 
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also, because it destroyed omnipotence :* ’AvayxaZovrae dvd 
Agyovrec rwv GAwy apxade (1rd TE ayaBov Kat ro Kaxov) Kal Td 
ayaov wap’ abroic Acyouevov Ocdv, unkért Tavrwy airiov éyev, 
pnd’ we mavroxpatopa dixalwe avupvetv, unde Obvapty adro Ti 
axooraTny Kat shu avariBévat, adrAG Td Hutad Tie GAn¢e Suvanewc, 
elep aoa «at rovro, “For they, who assert two principles of 
the universe, (one good, the other evil) are necessitated to grant, 
that the good principle, called by them God, is not the cause of 
all things, neither can they praise it as omnipotent, nor ascribe 
a perfect and whole entire power to it, but only the half of a 
whole power at most, if so much.” Over and besides all which, 
it hath been also proved already, that the ancient Atheists under 
paganism directed! themselves principally against the opinion of 
monarchy, or of one supreme Deity ruling over all; from whence 
it plainly appears, that it was then asserted by the pagan Theists. 
And we think it here observable, that this was a thing so 
generally confessed and acknowledged, that Faustus the Mani- 
chean took up this conceit, that both the Christians and Jews 
paganized in the opinion of monarchy, that is, derived this doc- | 
trine of one Deity, the sole principle of all things, only by tra- 
dition from the Pagans, and by consequence were no other than 
schisms or subdivided sects of paganism.? Vos desciscentes & 
gentibus (saith he) monarchiz opimionem primo vobiscum divul- 
sistis, id est, ut omnia credatis ex deo. Estis sané schisma, 
necnon et priores vestri Judzi. De opinione monarchiz, in nullo 
etiam ipsi dissentiunt a paganis. Quare constat vos atque 
Judzos schisma esse gentilitatis. Sectas autem si queras, non 
lures erunt quam du, Gentium et nostra, “ You revolting 
from the Gentiles, broke off their opinion of monarchy, and 
carried it along with you, so as to believe all things to come from 
God. Wherefore you are really nothing but a sehism of paganism, 
or a subdivided branch of it, and so are your predecessors the 
Jews; who differ nothing from Pagans neither in this opinion of 
monarchy. Whence it is manifest, that both Christians and 
Jcws are but schisms of Gentilism. But as for sects of religion, 
really differing from another, there are but these two, that of the 
Pagans, and that of ours, who altogether dissent from them.” 
Now though this be false and foolish, as to the Christians and 
Jews deriving that opinion of monarchy, only by way of tra- 
dition, from the Pagans, which is a thing founded in the prin- 
ciples of nature; yet it sufficiently shows this to have been the 
God, not the evil likewise ; a proof that they belonged to that class who, as Plutarch 
informs us, De Iside et Osiride, p- 369. called the better princi le God and the worse 
demon, or, which is the same thing, supposed these two principles to be of unequal 
rank and power. 
+ In Epict. cap. 4. [Potius in cap. 34. p. 164. Edit. Salmas.J — 
® S. Aug. contra Faust. lib. 20. (Cap.4. p. 237. t. 8. opp.) Thése words of Faustus 


do not occur in continued order in St. Augustine, but are collected by the learned 
Doctor’from different parts of his discourse. 
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eneral sense of the Pagans, that all their gods were derived 
foi one sole self-existent Deity ; so that they neither acknow- 
. ledged a multitude of unmade deities, nor yet that duplicity of 
them, which Plutarch contended for, (one good and the other 
evil) who accordingly denied God to be the cause of all things, 
writing thus in his defect of oracles :!° Of pv ov8evde awAwe Tov 
Ocdv, of Of Guov Tt TavTwY alrtov ToLOvUTEC, AoTOXOVEt TOU pETPLOU 
kai mpérovroc, “ They are guilty of one extreme, who make 
God the cause of nothing, and they of another, who make him 
the cause of all things.” But this paradox was both late started 
amongst the Greeks, and quickly cried down by the succession 
of their philosophers, and therefore prejudiceth not the truth of 
Faustus’ general assertion concerning the Pagans. Which is 

gain fully confirmed by St. Austin in his reply :* Siquis ita 
dividat, ut dicat eorum, que aliqua religione detinentur, aliis 
placere unum Deum colendum, aliis multos: per hanc differentiam 
et pagani a nobis remoti sunt, et Manichezi cum paganis depu- 
tantur, nos autem cum Judezis. Hic forté dicatis, quod multos 
deos vestros ex una substantia perhibetis; quasi pagani multos 
suos, non ex una asserant, quamvis diversa illis officia, et opera, 
et potestates illis attribuant; sicut etiam apud vos alius deus 
expugnat gentem tenebrarum, alius ex ef capta fabricat mundum, 
&c. “ If one should make another distribution of religionists 
into such as worship either one God, or many gods ;_ according to 
this division, the Pagans will be removed from us Christians, and 
joined with you Manicheans. But perhaps you will here say, 
that all your many gods are derived from one substance ; as if 
the Pagans did not also derive all their gods from one, though 
attributing several offices, works, and powers to them; in like 
manner as amongst you, one God expugns the nation of darkness, 
another God makes a world out of it,” &c. And again after- 
wards he writes further to the same purpose :f Discat ergé Faustus 
monarchiz opinionem non ex gentibus nos habere, sed gentes non 
usque adeo ad falsos deos esse dilapsas, ut opinionem amitterent 
unius veri dei, ex quo est omnis qualiscunque natura, “ Let 
Faustus therefore know, that we Christians have not derived the 
opinion of monarchy from the Pagans, but that the Pagans have 
not so far degenerated, sinking duwn into the worship of false 
gods, as to have lost the opinion of one true God, from whom is 
all whatsoever nature.” 

XIV. It follows from what we have declared, that the Pagan 
polytheism or multiplicity of gods is not to be understood in the 
sense before expressed, of many Oot ayévynro: xat avSumdorarot, 
“many unproduced and self-existent deities,” but according to 
some other notion or equivocation of the word gods. For 

© Tom. 2. p. 414. opp. 


P 
* Lib. 20. [c. 10. p. 241. tom. 8. opp.) 
t St. Aug. contra Faust. lib. 20, c. 19. [p. 246.] 
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is rwy wodX\aywc Acyoutvwv, “one of those words, that hath 
been’ used in many different senses,” the Atheists themselves ac- 
knowledging a God and gods, according to some private senses 
of their own (which yet they do not all agree in neither), and 
Theists not always having the same notion of that word; foras- 
much as angels in Scripture are called gods in one sense, that is, 
as understanding beings superior to men, immortal, holy, and 
happy; and the word is again sometimes carried down lower to 
princes and magistrates; and not only so, but also to good men 
as such, when they are said to be made partakers of the divine 
nature.1 And thus that learned philosopher and Christian 
Boethius,* Omnis beatus deus; sed natura quidem unus, partici- 
patione verd nihil prohibet esse quamplurimos, “ Every good and 
happy man is a god, and though there be only one God by nature, 

et nothing hinders but that there may be many by participation.” 
But then again, all men and angels are alike denied to be gods in 
other respects, and particularly as to religious worship: “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
Now this is that, which seems to be essentially included in the 
pagan notion of the word God or gods, when taken in general, 
namely, a respect to religious worship. Wherefore a God in 
aaey according to the sense of the pagan Theists, may be thus 

efined: “ An understanding being superior to men, not origi- 
nally derived from senseless matter, and looked upon as an object 
for men’s religious worship.” But this general notion of the 
word God is again restrained and limited by differences, in the 
division of it. For such a God as this may be either ayévvnroc, 
‘* ingenerate,” or “ unproduced,” and consequently self-existent ; 
or else yevynroc, “ generated,” or “ produced,” and dependent on 
some higher being as its cause. In the former sense, the intelli- 
gent Pagans, as we have declared, acknowledged only one God, 
who was therefore called by them 6 Sede xar’ 2Eoyxnv, according 
to that of Thales in Laértius :3 Mpecbtraroy rev dvrwy 6 Jee, 
ayévynrov yao, “ God is the oldest of all things, because he is 
unmade or unproduced, and the only thing that is so :” but in the 
latter they admitted of many gods, many understanding beings, 


12Pet.i4. Aca rodrwy yivnoSe Seiag rorvwvoi picewc, “ That by these ye might 
be made partakers of the divine nature.” But I doubt whether these words of Peter 
are here to the purpose. For holy men are not here called gods, which savours more of 
the Stoic and Platonic than of the Christian doctrine, but, as the context shows, are said 
to come nearest to the nature of God, who is most holy, if they give themselves to holiness, 
and with sincere piety put off the corrupt manners of the age. ; aa 

2 De Consolat. Philos. lib. 3. p. 72, &c. I am not surprised at Boéthius speaking in 
this manner, whose books show him to have been a most devoted admirer of Plato. 
For it is a common practice with the Stoics and Platonists to call men gods, as sup- 
posing that the sovereign portion of man, namely, the mind and rational soul, emanated 
from God himeelf, and is a part of God; and that if a man bestows due care on this 
part, and abstracts it from the body, he then becomes wholly like unto God, nay alto- 

er a god. F 
3 Lib, 1. segm. 35. p. 2]. &e. 
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which, though generated or produced, yet were superior to men, 
and looked upon as objects for their religious worship. And thus 
the pagan Theists were both Polytheists and Monotheists in dif- 
ferent senses, they acknowledged both many gods and one God; 
that is, many inferior deities, subordinate to one supreme. Thus 
Onatus the Bohisorean in Stobzeus declares himself :* Aoxe? dé 
pot, Kal pap Elc ei piv 6 Sede, GAN’ ele pév 6 péytoroc, cat xab- 
umrlorepog, kat 6 kpatéwy Tov mavrdc’ of & GAXot WOAAOL Stagepowtec 
kara Ovvamv, Pacrciee O& wavrwy avrwv 6 Kal Kpare Kal peyeOe 
kat apera peiGwv’ ovroc dé kal etn 6 reptéxwy Tov cbpmavra Kdopov" 
tot © aAAot oi Séovréc eiot kat’ OVpavoy aby TE TOV TaVTOS TEOLA- 
yice, kata Adyov UroBiovrec Ty TEwWTy Kal vonry, “ It seemeth 
to me, that there is not only one God, but that there is one the 
greatest and highest God, that governeth the whole world, and 
that there are many other gods besides him differing as to power, 
that one God reigning over them all, who surmounts them all in 
power, greatness, and virtue. That is that God, who contains 
and comprehends the whole world; but the other gods are those 
who, together with the revolution of the universe, orderly follow 
that first and intelligible God.” Where it is evident, that Onatus’ 
moAXoi Geol, or “ many gods,” were only the heavenly bodies, or 
animated stars. And partly from those words cited, but chiefly 
others, which follow after in the same place (that will be produced 
elsewhere), it plainly appears, that in Onatus’ time there were 
some who acknowledged one only God, denying all those other 
gods then commonly worshipped. And indeed Anaxagoras seems 
to have been such a one; forasmuch as asserting one perfect mind 
ruling over all (which is the true Deity), he effectually degraded 
all those other pagan gods, the sun, moon, and stars from their 
godships, by making the sun nothing but a globe of fire, and the 
moon earth and stones, and the like of the other stars and planets. 
And some such there were also amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
as shall be declared in due place. Moreover, Proclus upon 
Plato’s Timzusf tells us, that there hath been always less doubt 
and controversy in the world concerning the one God, than con- 
cerning the many gods. Wherefore Onatus here declares his 
own sense, as to this particular, viz., that besides the one supreme 
God, there were also many other inferior deities, that is, under- 
standing beings, that ought to be religiously worshipped. 
But because it is not impossible, but that there might be ima- 
ined one supreme Deity, though there were many other Sedt 
ayévyyro., unmade and self-existent gods besides, as Plutarch 
supposed before, one supreme God, together with a Yuyx7 avove, 
“an irrational soul or demon unmade,” inferior in power to it; 
therefore we add in the next place, that the more intelligent 
Pagans did not only assert one God, that was supreme and 


* Ecl, Phys. lib. 1, p. 4. Edit. Plantin. + P. 106. 
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Kpatioroc Tavrwy, “ the most powerful of all the gods,” but also, 
who being omnipotent was the principle and cause of all the rest, 
and therefore the only Sed¢ ayévvnro¢ xat avSumrdararoc, “ the 
only unproduced and self-existent Deity.” Maximus Tyrius 
affirms this to have been the general sense of all the Pagans,* that 
there was Ozdc¢ ele wavrwy Bacidedo kal mario, kat Jevt woAdXot, 
Seov waidec, avvapyovrec Oey, “ One God the king and father of 
all, and many gods, the sons of God, reigning together with 
God.” Neither did the poets imply any thing less, when Zede 
wus so often called by the Greeks, and Jupiter by the Latina, 
watip avopwy re Jewy Te, and hominum pater atque deorum, or, ho- 
minum satorque deorum, and the like. And indeed the theogonia 
of the ancient Pagans before mentioned was commonly thus 
declared by them universally, yevynrote rove Seove elvar, “ that 
the gods were generated,” or, as Herodotus* expresseth it, Sre 
txaoroc rwv Dewy zyévero, “ that every one of the gods was gene- 
rated or produced ;” which yet is not so to be understood, as if 
they had therefore supposed no God at all unmade or self-existent 
(which is absolute atheism), but that the of Seol, “ the gods,” as 
distinguished from the 6 Qed¢ or ro Oeiov, from God, or the 
oe Deity, were all of them universally made or generated. 

ut to the end that we may now render this business yet 
something more easy to be believed, that the intelligent Pagans 
did thus suppose all their gods save one to have been made or 
generated, and consequently acknowledged only one Sedv ayév- 
vyntov Kat avSumdorarov, “one unproduced and _ self-existent 
Deity,” we shall in this place further observe, that the theogonia 
of those ancient Pagans, their genesis and generation of gods, 
was really one and the same thing with the cosmogonia, the 
genesis and generation of the world, and indeed both of them 
understood of a temporary production both of these gods, and 
the world. And this we chal first prove from Plato in his 
Timeus; where he being to treat of the cosmogonia, premiseth 
this distinction concerning two heads of being; that some were 
eternal and never made, and some again made or generated, the 
former whereof he calls ovofa or essence, the latter yéveote or 
generation: adding also this difference betwixt them, that the 
eternal and immutable things were the proper objects of science 
and demonstration, but the other generated things of faith and 
er only; "O, re yap mpdc yévecty ovata, rovTo mpd¢ lore 
ad7nOeaa,> “ For what essence is to generation, the same is cer- 
tainty of truth or knowledge to faith.” And thereupon he 
declares, that his reader was not to expect the same evidence and 
certainty of truth from him, where he was now to treat of things 

* Diss. 1. p. 5. Edit. Lugd. 1631. in 8vo. 


* Histor. lib. 2. cap..53. p, 109. : ; 
* In Timzo, p. 526.2opp. The words following occur also in the same passage. 
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generated (namely, the gods. and the visible world), as if he had 
been to discourse about things immutable and eternal, in these 
words : "Edy ovv, & Lwxparec, roAAa TOAAWY EixdvTwr TeEpt Sew 
Kal tic Tov Twavric yevicewc, &c. “If, therefore, O Socrates, 
many things having been spoken by many men, concerning the 
gods and the generation of the universe, we be not able to dis- 
course demonstratively concerning the same, you ought not at all 
to wonder at it, or be displeased with us, but on the contrary to 
rest well satisfied with our performance, if upon this argument 
we do but deliver probabilities.” Where the gods are by Plato 
plainly referred to yéveorc and not to ovofa, to feeiests and 
not to eternal or immutable essence, as they are also joined with 
the generation of the world, as being but a part thereof. Neither 
is this at all to be wondered at in Plato, since first the whole 
visible world was no less to him, than it was to the other Pagans, 
a god; he calling it Sed» evdaluova,® “a happy God,” and before 
it was yet made, Sedv éoduevov, “2 God about to be made.” 
Not as if Plato accounted the senseless matter of this corporeal 
world, whether as perfectly dead and stupid, or as endued with a 
plastic nature only, to be a god (for no inanimate thing was a 
god to Plato), but because he supposed the world to be an animal, 
endued with an intellectual soul, and indeed the best of all 
animals compounded of soul and body: Odrwe ovbv 81 xara Adyoy 
rov eixdra Ot Aéyerv, Tdvde TOV Kdapov ZwHov Eulvyov Evvovp re 
7H GAr,Oela dia THv Tov Seov yevéoSa rpdvorav, “ Wherefore we 
are thus according to probability to conclude, that this world was 
really made by the providence of God an intellectual animal ;” 
whence from an animal forthwith it became a god. So that 
here we are to take notice of two gods in Plato, very different 
from one another; one a generated god, this whole world ani- 
mated, and another that God, by whose providence this world 
was generated, and thus made an animal and a god; which latter 
must needs be an unmade, self-existent Deity, and not belong to 
yéveorcg but to odefa, not to generation, but to immutable essence. 
Again, those greater parts of the world, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars (as supposed also to be animated with particular souls 
of their own) were as well accounted by Plato, as by the other 
Pagans, gods, he plainly calling them there dparot Kat yevvyrot 
Seoi “ visible and generated gods.” Besides which celestial gods, 
the earth itself also is supposed by him to be either a god or 
goddess, according to those ancient copies of the Timzus! used 


* Ibid. cap. 18, p. 241. ed. Fabricii. Odrog 61) rac dyrwc del Aoytopde Seow wepi 
roy wore sodpevoy Sedv AoytoSeic, “ This God, who was, meditating concerning the 
God about to be made;” and a little afterwards: Acad rdyvra 61 ravra ebdaipova 
abroy Sedy tyevynoaro, “ Thus the eternal God generated this perfectly happy God.” 

7 In the copies of Plato in use at this day, the reading of this passage, which occurs 
cap. 25. p. 248. is: Hpwrny cai rpecBurarny owpdrwy: but Cicero, as is evident 
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both by Cicero and Proclus: gv 82, rpoddv piv rpertoav, 
eiAoupevny & wept Tov dia mavrog TOAOV Terapévov, PbAaKa Kal 
Snutoveyov vucréc re Kat Nuepac, funxavijcaro, Tpwrny Kal moEa- 
uratny Sewv, Sant EvTd¢ ovpavov yeyovaat, “ God fabricated the 
earth also, which is our nurse, turning round upon the axis of 
the world, and thereby causing and maintaining the succession of 
day and night, the first and oldest of all the gods generated 
within the heavens.” Where since that philosopher seems the 
rather to make the earth an animal and a God, because of its 
diurnal circumgyration upon its own axis, we may conclude, that ° 
afterwards, when in his old age (as Plutarch® records from Theo- 


from his Latin version, and Proclus read Se». So also Chalcidius, who, Comm. in 
Timeum, p. 248. translates the passage thus: Terram antiquissimam et eximie 
dignitatis Deam, ex ecorum numero, qui intra mundi ambitum continentur, Deorum, 
“ The earth, the most ancient and dignified of all the gods, contained within the compass 
of the world.” And inmy own opinion this reading is altogether preferable to the 
received one. For Plato, after interposing something concerning the stars, thus con- 
cludes his discourse : ‘ANA ravra re ixavag npiv’ rabry cai ra wepi Sew Oparay 
wal yevynr@y cionpiva ptoewe Exerat réidoc, “ But these we have spoken of suffi- 
ciently ; and thus we finish what we have said respecting the nature of visible and 
generated gods.” Which words clearly show, that he ranked the earth also among the 
gods which are visible and generated, and of whoee generation he had been discoursing. 
Nor did Diogenes Laértius read differently, who, De Vitis Philos. lib. 3. eegm. 75. 
p. 211. numbers this among Plato’s dogmas, yy cé rpecBurdrny elvac ray ly rp 
ovpavy Jew, ‘ that the earth is the oldest of the gods in heaven.” In the very same 
manner, to omit others, Plotinus, lib. 2. De Dubiis Anime Ennead. 4. lib. 4. cap. 22. 
p. 414. Add to these a passage of Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 1. c. 12. p. 2898. 
Idem (Plato) et in Timezo dicit, et in Legibus, et mundum Dewsn esse, et coelum, et astra, 
et ferram, et animos, et eos, quos majorum institutis accepimus, “ The same Plato 
says both in his Timezus and his laws, that both the world is God, and heaven, and the 
stars, and earth, and souls, and those whom we have received as such from the insti- 
tutions of our ancestors.” Let critics, therefore, if they like, emend Plato’s passage. 
The reading owydarwy, found in our present copies, some critic, [ suspect, was bold 
enough to intnodiiee into Plato from Timezus Locrus’ book De Anima Mundi. For 
this Timeus, p. 552. in. Thom. Gale’s Opuscula Veterum Mytholog. has the following 
concerning the earth: pioBuvora 0” tyri rev ivrég wpayy TQMATON, “It is the 
oldest of all the dodies in the universe.” Some learned man having fallen upon this 
passage, and considered that Plato in the Timzeus is not so much expounding his own 
opinions as those of that ancient Timeus, made no doubt but that the word Sed» in 
Plato was a fulse reading, and that the owxarwy of Timeus ought to be substituted in 
its stead. 
¢ Plutarch in Question. Platonic. p. 1006. speaks thus of Plato: Ordppacrog ce 
cai mpoctoropei, ry MWAarwu mpecBuripw yevopivy perapertiv, wo ov mpocip 
covoay awodovre TY yy THY pEonYy xwWpay Tov wie » ‘“* Theophrastus likewise 
informs us that Plato, now grown old, repented of having assigned to the earth the middle 
place in the universe, not its proper one.” The like he says in his Life of Numa, t. 1. 
opp. p. 312. stating that Plato, in the Jatter years of his life, assigned the middle place 
of the universe to some more excellent nature than the earth. If this be true, we may 
gather from thence that Plato in his old age placed fire, as it is well known the Pytha- 
goreans did, in the centre of the world, where he had before placed the earth. I should 
not find fault with any one for supposing, that under the name of that more excellent 
nature to which Plato assigned the central place of the world, we ought to understand 
the fountain itself of all light and heat, namely the sun. For so, I am aware, it ap- 
to some most eminent Pythagoreans, But I doubt whether these of 
lutarch will bear the inference drawn from them by Dr. Cudworth, that Plato enter- 
tained the same opinion which Nic. Copernicus broached at a later period, that the 
earth revolves like a planet round the sun. For he who expels the earth from the 
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hrastus), he gave entertainment also to that other part of the 

Pythagoric hypothesis, and attributed to the earth a planetary 
annual motion likewise about the sun (from whence it would 
follow that, as Plotinus® expresseth it, the earth was tv rov 
dotpwv, “one of the stars”), he was therefore still so much the 
more inclined to think the earth to be a god as well as the other 
planets, or at least as the moon; that having been formerly 
represented in the Orphic tradition but as another habitable 
earth. For these verses of Orpheus are recorded by Proclus,!° 
' to that purpose ; 


Myoaro 0 addAny yaiav axtipuroy, iy re Tedknvny 
’AOavarot khyvovaty, émixSdmoe 6 re Myvny, 
“H w0AX' ovpe Exes, wéAXN' dorea, woAAG pidaOpa. 


The sense whereof is this; ‘‘ That God in the cosmogonia or cos- 
mopoia, beside this earth of ours, fabricated also another vast 
earth, which the immortal gods call Selene, but mortal men 
Mene or the moon; that hath many hills and vallies, many cities 
and houses in it.” From whence Proclas, though as it seems a 
stranger to the Pythagoric system, yet being much addicted to 
these Orphic*® traditions, concluded the moon to be yijv aidepiay,' 
“an ethereal earth.” ? 


central place of the world does not necessarily rank it among the planets revolving 
annually round the sun. Indeed, I fear the learned Doctor has here also sacrificed too 
much to his partiality for his own opinions. 

* See lib. 2. De Dubiis Anime, Ennead. 4. lib. 4. cap. 4. p. 414. where he argues at 
great length that the earth, like the stars, is both animated and a god. But do not 
suppose that Plotinus held the earth to bea star: for this he denies in his book De 
Celo, Ennead. 2. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 101. 

10 Comm. in Timzum Pilatonis, lib. 4. p. 283. Add what the same Proclus says 
respecting this ethereal earth, lib. 5. p. 292, 

® See Macrob. Som. Scip. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 58. 

2 Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, lib. }. cap. 11. p. 58. says: Lunam etheream, 
terram physici vocaverunt, et habitatores ejus lunares populos nuncuparunt, quod ita 
esse, plurimis argumentis, que nunc longum est enumerare, docuerunt, “ Physiologers 
have called the moon an ethereal earth, and its inhabitants the lunar people: which 
they have proved to be the case by arguments too numerous to be now given in detail.” 
On which passage it will be worth while to read the remarks of Isaac Pontanus. 

* I have here a few remarks to make generally. I. I should be willing to admit the 
truth to a certain extent of what the learned Doctor lays down as the basis of his 
disputation, that the theogonies of the ancients are nothing but cosmogonies ; provided 
we add what is manifest from Hesiod and others, that the poets who composed those 
theogonies mixed up at random the opinions of philosophers with ancient histories, 
and to both added some foolish and absurd things of their own: of which matter 
I have already spoken above. II. But how this is proved from the fact, that 
Plato in his Timzeus, when Nreating of the origin and fabrication of the world, dis- 
courses of the generation of the gods at the same time, I cannot well understand. 
For in my judgment it is not fair to reason in this wise: Plato relates that the gods 
Were generated at the same time in which the world was generated and made by God ; 
therefore all the theogonies of the ancients were cosmogonies. ILI. Nor if that 
were true, would it immediately be evident from thence, that the ancients made one 
supreme God preside over this generation of gods and construction of the world. For 
many, I suspect, of those who wrote theogonies were of opinion, that the whole host 
of gods worshipped by the people, as well as everything else in the universe, sprung 
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After all this, Plato, that he might be thought to omit nothing 
in his Timzan cosmogonia, speaks also of the genesis, ortus, or 
generation of the poetic gods, under the name of demons, such 
as Tethys and Phorcys, Beans and Rhea, Jupiter, and Juno, 
and the like ; which seem to be really nothing else, but the other 
inanimate parts of the world and things of nature Seoronévra, 
that is “fictitiously personated and deified” (as is elsewhere 
declared). Which whole business was a thing set off by those 

ets with much fiction and physiological allegory. And though 
Plato,: out of seeming compliance with the laws of his city, pre- 
tends here to give credit to this poetic theogonia, as tradition 
delivered down from the sons of the gods, who must not be sup- 
posed. to have been ignorant of their parents; yet, as Eusebius‘ 
well observeth, he doth but all the while slyly jeer it, plainly in- 
sinuating the fabulosity thereof, when he affirmeth it to have 
been introduced not oily dvev avayxalwv arrodelEewr,® without 
necessary demonstrations,” but also dvev cixdrwv, “ without so 
much as probabilities.” Nevertheless Proclus® suspecting no 
such matter, but taking Plato in all this to have been in very 
good earnest, interprets these poetic gods or demons mentioned 
by him, to be the gods below the moon, (notwithstanding that 
the earth was mentioned before by Plato) calling them yevectotp- 
youc Jeotc, “the gods that cause generation,” and seeming to 
understand thereby the animated elements; Jupiter bein 
here not taken, as he is often elsewhere, for the supreme Godt 
but only for the animated ether, as Juno for the animated air. 
And upon this occasion he runs out into a long dispute, to prove, 


from the commotion of rude and undigested matter. Dr. Cudworth admits this in 
more places than one. IV. As to his statement that Plato, if in his old age he 
believed the earth to revolve by an annual motion round the sun, must have supposed 
the earth to be a god, we ought not to interpret it simply and absolutely, but 
agreeably to Plato's own doctrines. That philosopher maintained that no motion can 
take place without soul ; and the soul be held to be of divine origin. Therefore if he 
supposed the earth to move round the sun, he must have supposed also that it contained 
a soul, and therefore that it concealed in itself a god or something divine: if indeed 
he wished to teach what was consistent and in accordance with his other precepts. 

3 Plato, as is well known, in his book De Legibus, banishes the fables concemming 
the gods from his republic on account of their impiety. 

* See his Prepar. Evangel. lib. 2. cap. 7. p.75. 76. 

5 The philosopher’s own words in the Timseus, cap. 26. p. 249. are these: "ASdvaroy 
obv Jewy waoiy dmoreivy, caiwep Gvev re cixdrwy cal dvayrawy drodelEewy 
Aéyovory, “It is impossible not to believe the sons of the gods, although they 
speak without probabilities and conclusive arguments.” These sons of the gods, to 
whom Plato considers credit should be attached without arguments, are the ancient 
poets who wrote theogonies, and whom in other places he severely censures and 
declares to be intolerable in a state. Which of itself isa proof, that Plato is jesting 
in this place and makes mention of these poetic deities for no other purpose than that 
he might not like Socrates be accused before the magistrates of impiety. Although 
it is already sufficiently clear from this, that in this place he does not treat of these 
poetic gods, but only touches upon them most briefly, and does not hint one word as to 
what sort of gods he supposes them to be. 

* Comm. in Timeum Platonis, lib. 4. p. 287. 
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‘that not only the stars were animated, but also all the other 
sublunary bodies or elements: Ei ydp dAoc 6 xdapog Sede evdalpwy 
éorl, ovdéy éore Trav auptAnpobytwy avrév poplwy aSeov, «ai 
ampovdnrov, ei o& kal Seov mdvra peréya cal moovolac, Seiav 
EAaxe pbow, Ei dé TOUTO, Kal OiKxttac TAEELC Sew EpeatiKacty avroic, 
ei yap kal 6 ovpavoc dia pécwy uy kal vowy peréxer Tig pas 
Wuyiic, cal rov ivdc vou, ti xon wept robrwy olesSat tev oto 
xslwv 3 mac ov woAA@ paddAov ravta dia OH Tw péowv Selwy 
rakewy perelAnye THe pac TOU Kéopov Sedrnroc, “For if the 
whole world be a happy God, then none of the parts of it are 

odless, or devoid of providence; but if all things partake of 
Cod and providence, then are they not unfurnished of the 
divine nature; and if so, there must be some peculiar orders of 
gods presiding over them. For if the heavens by reason of par- 
ticular souls and minds partake of that one soul and one mind; 
why should we not conclude the same concerning the elements, 
that they also by certain intermedious orders of gods, partake of 
that one divinity of the whole world?” Wherefore a little before 
the same Proclus highly condemns certain ancient physiologers, 
whom he supposeth Aristotle* to have followed : Moddore TOV 
guatorAdywy auya eixh peodueva, kal arpovdnta ravra selva ra 
orolyeia vevomuorat. Ta pty yao ovpavla da Hv év adroic taku, 
vouv kal Dewy peréyecy WpoAdyour, riv S& yéveoty, We ToAUpETA- 
BodAov, cat adgucrov, kat axpovdyrov améAtTov, ‘ola 62 cat ’Apic- 
rorétAn¢g vorepoyv tdlEace, talc ovpavlac mepipopaic pdvwe emto- 
THhoacg, Tac akwwnroue airlac’ ere Oxrw elev, elre wrAelouc’ auya & 
Ta Ae oh ravra kataXzirwv’ ‘The elements were thought by 
most of the ancient physiologers to be inanimate, and to be 
moved fortuitously without providence. For though they ac- 
knowledged the heavenly bodies, by reason of that order that 
appears In them, to partake of mind and gods; yet they left this 
sublunary world (or genesis) to float up and down without pro- 
vidence. And these Aristotle afterwards followed, appointing 
immoveable intelligences to preside over the celestial spheres only, 
(whether eight or more) but leaving all the lower elements dead 
and inanimate.” 

Lastly, besides all those other mundane gods before mentioned, 
as generated together with the world, though Proclus seems to 
be of another opinion, yet it is manifest, that Plato doth not there 
in his Timezus altogether forget those properly called demons, 
(elsewhere so much insisted upon by him) but in the very next 
following words he plainly insinuates them, after this manner:! 
“Oaor patvovra caf’ dcov av 23éXwor Yeo, “ The gods, which ap- 
pear visibly to us as often as they please, or which can appear 
and disappear at pleasure,” speaking also of their genesis of 


* P. 285. 7 In Timmo, cap. 26. p. 248. 
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generation as part of the cosmogonia ; and then again afterward 
calling them véor Seot, “ junior gods,” he describes them as those, 
whose particular office it was to superintend and preside over 
human affairs,’ cat cara Sévauev bri xaAAtora kal aptora ro Sunrov 
StaxvEcovay Cwov, dre po) xaxwy ate aut ylyvotro alriov, 
“and to govern this mortal animal man, after the best manner 
possible, so that he should no otherwise fail of doing well or 
being happy, than as he became a cause of evil and misery to 
himself, by the abuse of his own liberty.” 

And thus much out of Plato’s Timeus; but the same thing 
might be proved also out of his other writings, as particularly 
from that passage in his tenth book of laws,!° where he takes 
notice again of the theogonia of the ancients, and that as it had 
been depraved and corrupted by a great mixture of impious and 
immortal fables: Eioty nuiv tv yoaupact Adyou xeluevor. OF piv 
Ey Tiot uerpote, of d& kal dvev pérpwr" AéyovtEc wept Yewy, of piv 
maXalorarat, we yéyover 1 TowTn Pvatc ovpavov rwy re GAdAwv" 
mpoidutec O& Tic apxin¢ Ov TOAD Seoyovlay dueEepyovrat, yevouevol 
rewe mpoc adAfAoc wulrnoav, “There are,” saith he, “ ex- 
tant amongst us Athenians, certain stories and traditions, very 
ancient concerning the gods, written partly in metre, and partly 
in prose, declaring how the heaven, and the other gods were at 
first made, or generated, and then carrying on their fabulous 
theogonia farther, how these generated gods afterward conversed 
with one another, and ingendering after the manner of men, 


begat other gods.” Where that philosopher taking off his vizard, 


8 In Timeo, cap. 29. p. 252. 

® To me there appears more truth in the opinion of Proclus, that Plato does not 
treat at all in the Timeus of those natures properly called demons by the Platonists. 
Nor do the words here quoted by the learned Doctor from the Timzus prove the con- 
trarv. For the first passage relates to the poetic gods, as any one on an attentive 
inspection of Plato will immediately perceive. He first discourses of the origin of 
those gods which fall under the eyes and senses, namely, the stars, heaven, earth, 
&c. He then comes, cap. 26. to those of which the poets sang, Jupiter, Rhea, 
Saturn : who he says must be believed to exist, and to have been somehow generated, 
inasmuch as the ancient poets, from whom as sons of the gods it would not be right to 
withhold our credence, have so recorded. Having explained these matters,.he intro- 
duces God as addressing these gods in a sort of speech. “All these gods,” says he, 
“which are either always seen or sometimes appear visible to us at pleasure, God 
thus addressed.” He asserts therefore a two-fold race of gods: those who are always 
visible to the eyes, heaven, the stars, the earth, and those which appear only at in- 
tervals. These latter are the gods before spoken of by him, whom the poets feign 
to have formerly conversed with mankind, and not unfrequently to become manifest to 
good and wise men. But there is nothing said about demons, nor are those gods, who 
sumetimes appear, demons. In like manner in the second passage the juntor gods, 
to whom the supreme and most high God entrusts the care and superintendence of the 
human race, are not demons, but Plato’s celestial gods, the stars and heavenly bodies. 

10 De Legibus, lib. 10. not far from the beginning. But in this passage he is not 
bitterly inveighing against these fables, as the learned Doctor here supposes, but is 
merely stating, that they cannot well be reprehended because of their antiquity, al- 
though they ought not to be looked upon either as true or useful. He censures these 
fictions concerning the gods, however, much more severely and freely in his De 
Republica, lib. 2. p. 430. and Euthyphron, p. 49. 
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plainly discovers his great dislike of that whole fabulous the- 
ogonia, (however he acknowledges elsewhere ; that it did contain 
wrovotac,' that is physiological allegories under it) as a thing that 
was destructive of all piety and virtue, by reason of its attri- 
buting all human passions and vices to the gods. However, it 
plainly appears from hence, that the theogonia and the cos- 
mogonia were one and the same thing, the generation of the 
gods being here the generation of the heaven, and of the sun, 
; moon, and stars, and the like. 

Moreover, this same thing is sufficiently manifest also even 
from Hesiod’s own Theogonia, which doubtless was that, which 
Plato principally aimed at; and if it were not areprues the 
first, yet it is the most ancient writing now extant, in that kind. 
For there in the beginning of that poem, Hesiod* invokes his 
muses after this manner: 


Xaipere, rixva Aiog, dére 62 inepdeccay downy: 
KXtsiere 0 GSavdrwy lepdy yivog aity tévrwy, 

Of Tijc tEeyévovro xai Ovpavod acrepdevroc, 

Nucroc ée syopepiic, odbc 3’ ddpupdc Erpepe Mdvroc. 
"Ecrars 0’, w¢ ra wpwra Geoi cai Faia yevorro, 

Kail Norapol, cal Mévrog dmeipcrocg otdpart Siwy, 
“Aorpad re Mapreréwvra, cai Otpavic edpic bwrepfer, 
Oir’ te ray lyivevre Seoi dwrijpec tdwy. 


Salvete nate Jovis, date vero amabilem cantilenam : 

Celebrate quoque immortalium divinum genus semper existentium, 
Qui tellure prognati sunt, ceelo stellato, 

Nocteque caliginosa, quos item salsus nutrivit pontus. 

Dicite insuper, ut primum dii et terra facti fuerint, 

Et flumina, et pontus immensus estu fervens, 

Astraque fulgentia, et celum latum superne, 

Et qui ex his nati sunt, dii, datores bonorum. 


' Where we see plainly, that the generation of the gods is the 
generation of the earth, heaven, stars, seas, rivers, and other 
things begotten from them (as probably amongst the rest 
demons and nymphs, which the same Hesiod speaks of elsewhere). 
But immediately after this invocation of the muses, the poet 
begins with Chaos, and Tartara, and Love, as the first principles, 
and then proceeds to the production of the earth, aad of night 
out of chaos; of the ether, and of day from night: of the 
starry heavens, mountains, and seas, &c. All which genesis or 
generation of gods is really nothing but a poetical description of 


1 I know of no passage, wherein Plato openly acknowledges that those ancient fables 
contain allegories of physical truths, The learned Doctor, I have no doubt, in writing 
so, had in his mind the following passage of this philosopher, occurring De Re 
publica, lib. 2. p. 430. Osopuayiac, Seac “Opnpog wenwoinxey, ob wapacecrioy cic THY 
wéduy, ovr’ ey vrovoiacc rerotnpévac, ovr’ dvev Vxovawy, “The battles of the 
gods, of which Homer has sung, are not to be received into a state, whether they con- 
tain allegories or are without them.” Here, however, Plato does not say that a hidden 
sense lies concealed in theese battles of the gods, but leaves the whole matter undecided. 

* Theogon. v. 104. &c. p. 19. ed. Clerici. : 
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the cosmogonia; as throughout the sequel of that whole poem 
all seems to be physiology, veiled under fiction and allegories. 
And thus the ancient scholia upon that book begin, "Ioréov, dre 
& wept tne Oeoyovlac Adyoe guatkyny Supynotw Tov SvtTwv Urayo- 
peter, “ We must know, that the whole doctrine of the theogonia 
contains under it, in way of allegory, a physiological declaration 
of things ;” Hesiod’s gods being not only the animated parts of 
the world, but also Ai the other things of nature, fictitiously 
personated and deified, or abusively called gods and goddesses.° 
Neither was this only the doctrine of the Greeks, that the 
world was thus made or generated, and that the generation of the 
world was a theogonia, or a generation of gods, (the world itself 
and its several parts being accounted such by them) but also, in 
like manner, of the other barbarian Pagans. For Diogenes 
Laértius hath recorded concerning the Persian Magi :* ’Arogal- 
versa wepl re ovalac Sewy cal yevicewc, ove Kal Wp elvat Kai yi 
kat Vowp, “ That they did both assert the being and generation 
of gods, and also that these gods were fire, and earth, and water ;”4 
that is, that the animated elements were gods, (as Proclus also 
before declared) and that these, together with the world, were 
generated or hada beginning. And both Laértius and Diodorus 
represent it as the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, that the 
world was generated or had a temporary na Lara as also, 
that the sun and moon, and other parts of the world, were gods :f 
But whereas the same Diodorus writes of certain Egyptian gods 
Oi yéveow aitdiov toynxdrec, “ Which had an eternal generation ; 
he seems* to mean thereby only the celestial gods, the sun, moon, 


e 
e 
” 


3 The worthy Doctor does not here exhaust the whole of Hesiod’s Theogony. Of 
which, although I have occasionally expressed an opinion of it already, I purpose 
discoursing more at length in another place. For the sake, however, of throwing 
light upon matters here spoken of, I cannot refrain from intimating that there are 
three things to be distinguished in this poem, and by no means to be confounded with 
one another. I. The ancient history of Greece, which, unless I am wholly mistaken, 
the poet always mixes up with the physiological notions of his own time. Hereto, for 
example, belong what he relates respecting Jupiter and Saturn ; although traces also 
appear in them of an older philosophy on the origin of mankind. II. The dogmas 
and axioms of the ancient philosophers on the origin of all things and on the state 
and generation of the first men, besides other matters, III. The fictions and figures 
of the poet himself; for example, in his account of force, strength, battle, &c., 
which as all may perceive are the names of things, personified by the licence of poetry. 
And this poetic custom of representing inanimate things as persons tended wonderfully 
to increase the number of the gods in the minds of the ignorant. We shall probably 
give examples elsewhere. 

* In Proem. p. 2. 

* This is more clearly shown from a passage in Herodotus, lib. 1. cap. 131. p. 55. 
Ovdovor 82 ri re Kal ceAnvy Kal yg cai wupi cai Siar ealdviporer rovrow piv 
89 pobvoros Suotery adpyi2ev, “ The Persians sacrifice to the sun and moon, and to the 
earth, fire, water, and winds: and to these alone they sacrifice from the beginning. 

+ Inthe Persian Sacrifices, Méyoc dvijp wapeorewc lraeides Oeoyoviny, one of the 
ie standing by sung the Theogonia, (i. e. the Cosmogonia) Herod. in Clio. n. 132. 

1. p. 55. ; 
sd There was no reason why Dr. Cudworth should have stated this somewhat 
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and stars, as distinct from those other heroes and men-gods which 
are again thus described by him: Oi Svnrol brdpEavrec, dia & 
civecty kal KoWwnY avIpwrwv evepyeatav, TEeTuXnKdTEC Tig atava- 
atac, “ Who, though naturally mortal, yet, by reason of their 
wisdom, virtue, and beneficence towards mankind, had been 
advanced to immortality.” 

And by this time we think it doth sufficiently appear that the 
theogonia of the ancients is not to be understood merely of 
their heroes and men-gods, or of all their gods, as supposed to have 
been nothing else but mortal men, (“ Du mortalibus nati matri- 
bus,” as Cotta, in Cicero,® speaks,) who, according to the more 
vulgar signification of the word, had been generated, (humano 
more) as some otherwise learned men have seemed to suppose; 
but that it extends to all the inferior pagan gods, some whereof 
were parts of the visible world animated, as the sun, moon, stars, 
and earth: so that their theogonia was the very same thing 
with the cosmogonia, or at least a part thereof. Notwithstanding 
which, we deny not but that there was also in the paganic fables 
of the gods a certain mixture of history and herology interserted, 
and complicated all along together with physiology. 

We are, in the next place, to observe, that both this theo- 
gonia and cosmogonia of the ancient Pagans, their generation 
of the world and gods, is to be understood of a temporary pro- 
duction of them, whereby they were made éx px) dvtwy, or from 
an antecedent non-existence brought into being. For this was 
the general tradition amongst the Pagans, that the world was 
made out of an antecedent chaos, as shall be afterwards further 
declared. And Aristotle’ affrmeth, that before his time, this 
genesis and temporary production of the world had been univer- 
sally entertained by all, and particularly, that Plato was an 
assertor of the same. Nevertheless, the generality of the latter 
Platonists® endeavour, with all their might to force a contrary 


cautiously, as if it were a mere conjecture. For nothing is more certain, if we are to 
believe Diodorus Siculus, who, Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. cap. 11. p. 10. informs us, that 
the most ancient Egyptians first held the sun and moon to be eternal and celestial gods, 
and then added to the number spirit, fire, earth, ocean and air. After speaking of which 
gods, Cap. 13. p. 12. he thus concludes his discourse : Hepi pév ody ray by otpare Seay 
kal yéveoty didtov toxnxétwy rocaira déiyovory Alybxriot. The gods-here said to 
have had an eternal generation are those deities which were produced and generated 
along with the world itself. He then comes to the terrestrial gods of the Egyptians, 
some of whom he says were kings. 

® De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 18. p. 3075. tom. 9. opp. 

7 De Celo, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 632. tom. 1. opp. Tevépevor pév ody (ray obpavdy) 
Gmravrec elvai gpacty, “ All affirm the heavens or world to have been made.” He 
states this of Plato expressly in this very chapter. 

® See especially Proclus, In Timz#um Platonis. There was nothing about which 
these later Platonists were more anxious than to establish an agreement among all the 
old philosophers, in order to maintain their ground against the Christians, who were wont 
to ridicule the controversies and squabbles of the ancient sages, and to rely on them as 
one of the principal reasons why philosophy ought to be contemned and disregarded. See 
the remarks on this subject, in our Diss. on the disturbances of the church by the later 
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sense upon his Timaus: which is a thing that Platarch long 
since observed after this manner :* Oj wAtioro: roy yowuevwr 
HWAatwrt, poCobpevor, cal wapaduTobuevol, wavta unXavewvrat, kat 
mwapabiaZovrat, kal atpfpovary, Ge Tt Setvoy Kal dppyrov oldpevor 
cely TeoikaAdvTrey Kal apveiada, THY TE TOV KOGpOU THY TE TIC 
WPuxiic avrov yéveoty kat oboracty, ov« & aidtov cuvecturwv, oves 
TOV dTEpOV Xpdvoy oUTwE éxdvTwv, “The most of Plato’s fol- 
lowers, being infinitely troubled and perplexed in their minds, 
turn themselves every way, using all manner of arts, and offering 
all kind of violence to his text, as conceiving that they ought by 
all means possible to hide and conceal that opinion (as infand and 
detestable) of the generation of the world, and of the soul of it, 


Platonists. Therefore, as Aristotle had held the eternity of the world, and they them- 
cl ves, for reasons to be stated by and by, had adopted this dogma of his, it was incumbent 
upon them to labour with all their might to show, that the same opinion was enter- 
tained ulso by Plato, whose sentiments on things invisible they considered to be of pre- 
eminent wisdom, But, as any one on a closer investigation will perceive, they did not 
altogether adhere either to Aristotle’s or Plato’s opinion, but fostered a peculiar doc- 
trine of their own ; asserting indeed that the world is the work of God, which it’ is 
manifest Aristotle has nowhere asserted, but that it is eternal, and that there never was 
a time when it was as yet unmade, or to express it in the words made use of by 
Ammonius on the same subject, in Zacharias Mityleneus, Dialog. de Opificio Mundi, 
p. 209. Gedy elvar womnrixdy didcov, rov dé xédapoy aidiwg yervdpevov, “ That God 
is fhe eternal Maker, and that the world was made from all eternity.”” And no one of 
the ancients, let it be observed in passing, has more clearly expounded or more 
effectually exploded this dogma of the later Platonic school, than this same Zacharias. 
There is something, indeed, in the very precepts of this sect on God and things divine, 
which requires us to hold this opinion of the world and its origin, if we wish to assent 
to them ; but of this elsewhere. At present I[ shall merely remark, that in all probe- 
bility their adoption of this opinion was owing to the disputes of the Epicureans with 
the elder Platonists, and to a fear lest the Christians would the better of them if 
they should concede that the world was generated at some definite time. How strenu- 
ously the Epicureans opposed Plato's opinion of the temporary production of the 
world is most clearly shown from the diseourse of Velleius in Cicero, De Natura Deor. 
lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 2891. who says: “ Ab utropue sciscitor, cur mundi edificatores 
repente extiterint, innumerabilia ante ssecula dormierint. Isto igitur tam immenso 
spatio, quéero, cur Proncea vestra cessaverit, Laboremne fugiebat? At iste nec 
attingit Deum, nec erat ullus, quum omnes nature Numini divino parerent. 
Quid autem erat, quod concupisceret Deus mundum signis et luminibus, tamquam 
eedilis, ornare ? Si, ut Deus ipse melius habitaret ; antea videlicet tempore infinito in 
tenebris, tamquam in gurgustio habitaverat.” “I want to know from both, why the 
makers of the world started up on a sadden, and slept for innumerable ages before. 
Why, I ask, did your Providence remain idle for such an immense space of 
time ? Did it shrink from the labour? But that does not apply to God, nor was 
there any, forasmuch as all natures obeyed the divine influence. Again, what made the 
Deity desirous of adorning the world with signs and luminaries, like an edile? Was it, 
that he himself might have a better habitation ; having before, forsooth, dwelt for an 
infinite period in darkness, as ina dungeon ?” Hence, to elude these formidable oppo- 
nents who had given much trouble to the elder Platonists, the junior Platonists became 
aware of the necessity of changing the ancient doctrine in this respect and of deciding, 
that God had made the world from all eternity. For by conceding God and matter to 
have been separated for innumerable ages, although both had existed from an infinite 
period, they saw well that the way would be opened for Christians to defend and incul- 
cate their own doctrine of the creation of the world out of nuthing. Therefore, to pre- 
vent this, they connected God and matter together, as it were by an eternal and indis 
soluble bond. 
* De Paychog. Plat. p. 1013. P. 
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so as not to have continued from eternity, or through a succession 
of infinite time.” Notwithstanding which, we conceive it to be 
undeniably evident, that Plato, in his Timzus, doth assert the 
genesis of the world in this sense, to wit, of a temporary produc- 
tion of it, and as not having existed from eternity, or without 
beginning. First, because in the entrance of that discourse? he 
opposeth these two things to one another, 76 aet dv, “ that which 

ways is,” and rd yéveow Exov, “that which is generated or 
made ;” and therefore, in affirming the world to have been gene- 
rated, he must needs deny the eternity thereof. Again, the 
question is so punctually stated by him afterwards, as that there 
is no possibility of any subterfuge left, Ildrepoy hy ast, yevécewe 
aoxynv Exwy ovdgulay, i yéyovev, am’ aoxiicg tiwoc apbapevoc; 
. Whether the world always were, having no beginning or gene- 
ration, or whether it was made or generated, having commenced 
from acertain epocha?” To which the answer is, yéyovev, “ that 
it was made or had a beginning.” Moreover, this philosopher 
there plainly affirms also,’° that time itself was*made or had a 
beginning ; Xpdvoc & ody per’ odpavov yéyovev, iva Gua yevvr- 
Oévrec Gua xat AVOwau, av wore Aborc Tic avray yévyra, “ Time 
was made together with the heaven, that being both generated 
together, they might be both dissolved together likewise, if at 
least there should ever be any dissolution of them.” Besides 
which he plainly declares, that before this orderly world was pro- 
duced, the matter of it did move disorderly :1 Tay écov fv dparév 
nwapadabwy, ovx novxiay ayov, adAa xivotuevoy wAnmpeAwe cal 
araxrwc, tig raw avtd fyyayev ek tiie ara&lac, ‘‘ God taking all 
that matter which was, (not. then resting, but moving con- 
fusedly and disorderly) he brought it into order out of confusion.” 
Which is no more than if he should have said, God made this 
world out of an antecedent chaos; which, as we said before, 
was the constant tradition of the ancient Pagans. Now, as to 
authority, we may well conclude that Aristotle was better able 
to understand both Plato’s philosophy and Greek, than any of 
those junior Platonists who lived hundreds of years after. And 
yet we are not quite destitute of other suffrages besides Aris- 
totle’s neither, not only Philo the Jew,? but also Plutarch and 
Atticus,’ who were both of them Platonic Pagans, voting on this 


® Cap. 12. p. 235. 

Be Cap. ain. 245. These words of Plato’s in particular are also urged against the 
junior Platonists by Zacharias Mitylenreus, Dialog. de Opificio Mundi, p. 189, 

1 Timai, cap. 14, p. 237. 

* In his book, Quod Mundus sit Incorruptibilis, p. 241. opp. From which 
it is evident that there were those in Egypt even at that time, who interpreted Plato's 
Opinion in the same way as the later Platonists did: to whom Philo particularly opposes 
the authority of Aristotle. 
_ ® The former, in his book De Anima Procreat. p. 1013. 1014. tom. 2. opp. the latter 
in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. lib. 15. cap. 6. p. 801. 
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side, besides Alexander Aphrodisius,* a judicious Peripatetic. 
The only objection considerable is from what Plato himself writes 
in his third and sixth book of Laws; in the former whereof 
Clinias and the Athenian Hospes discourse together after this 
manner, concerning the original or first beginning of common- 
wealths:*  [oAtrefag 8 apyxnv rlva ror? gwpuev yeyovévat; 
KA. Adyac d2 7é0ev; AO. Oluat piv ard yodvou ptouc re Kat 
ateplac, kal Twy peraboAwy év rw roobrw. KA. Ide A€yec; 
AO. Pépe, ag’ ov réARC T Eict Kat AvOpwror woXTEVELEVEL, SoKEiC 
ay wore xatavonaat xodvov wAnBoc Scov yéyovev; KA. Odxouy 
pady ye ovcanwc. AO. Tdde ye we Grepdyv ri cat auhyavoy ay 
ein. KA. Ilavu piv ovv rovré ye. AO. Mov ye ovy ov pvpla 
pdy él puplac nutv yeyovact wéAac tv robry Tw xodvy, kata Tov 
avurov 6% Tov tAnBouc Adyov, ovK EAaTrove badaoilver: wemroX- 
reunévar & av maone pi (er mwoAXaKi¢ Exaoraxov; Kat ror? 
piv 2& eXarrdvwy pelGove, ror’ o& tk petdédvwy éAatrove’ Kat 
Xelpove ix BeAridvwv yeydvact, kat BeArlouc é xepdvuv; “Ath, 

hat beginning shall we say there was of commonwealths ? 
Cl. Whence would yourself derive them? Ath. I suppose 
from a great length and infinity of time, through successive 
changes. Cl. I understand not well what you mean. Ath. 
Thus therefore, do you think that you are able to determine 
what length or quantity of time there hath been since cities and 
polities of men first began? Cl. This is by no means easy to 
be done. Ath. Wherefore there is a kind of infinity and inesti- 
mability of this time. Cl. It is very true. Ath. Have there 
not then been innumerable cities constituted within this time, 
and as many again destroyed, of all several forms; they being 
changed from greater to lesser, and from lesser to greater, from 
better to worser, and from worser to better ?” Ni OW, We Bay, 
that if Plato intended here to assert an absolute infinity of 
time past, then it must needs be granted, that in his old age, 
when he wrote his book of Laws, he changed his opinion from 
what it was before when he wrote his Timeus; and if so, he 
ought in all reason to have retracted the same, which he does 
not here do. But in very truth, the meaning of this philosopher 
in those words cited, seems to be this; not that there was an 
absolute infinity of time past, (as Proclus contends, taking ad- 
vantage of that word ameola) but only that the world had lasted 
such a length of time, as was in a manner inestimable to us, or 
uncomputable by us; there having happened, as he addeth, in the 
mean time, several successive destructions and consumptions of 


* Comm. in Libros, Metaphys. Aristot. p. 181. ed. Lut. Paris. 1506. fol. To these 
authors who endeavoured to purge the memory of Plato from this stain, might be 
added, if necessary, from the Platonists themselves, Hierocles, of whom below, and 
from the Christian fathers, Zacharias Mitylenseus, Augustine, and not a few others, 

* Steph. p. 676. 
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mankind, by means of various accidents, as particularly one most 
remarkable deluge and inundation of waters. The latter place, 
in his sixth book of Laws, runs thus :* “H rwv avOowrwv yiveotc 
i} ro TapaTay apyHy ovdeulay eiAnyev, OVO EEee woré ye reAcuriy’ 
aN Hw re att kal Fora wWavtwe’ 7H piKéc Tt THE apXHe ag’ ov 
yéyovev, aunxavov Gv ypdvov Scov yeyovds av ein, “ Either 
the generation of men had no beginning at all, and will have 
no end, but always was and always will be; or else there 
has been an inestimable length of time from the beginning of it.” 
Which place affordeth still more light to the former; for we may 
well conclude, that by daepdy re xat aphyavoy there was not 
meant an absolute infinity of time, but only such as had a very 
remote or distant beginning, because ayjyavoy here is plainly 
taken in that sense. We conceive, therefore, that this was Plato's 
opinion in his old age, when he wrote his book of Laws, that 
though the world had a beginning, yet it had continued a very 
long time not computable by us; or at least he thought fit to 
aeclace himself after that manner, perhaps by reason of the 
clamours of Aristotle or some others, against his Timzus, that so 
he might thereby somewhat mollify that opinion of the novity of 
the world, by removing the epocha and date thereof to so great a 
distance.5 

Now, it is very true what we have several times before sug- 
gested, that there have been amongst the Pagans both Theo- 
gonists and Cosmogonists too, that were Atheists; they abusing 
the word gods several ways; some of them, as Anaximander, 
understanding thereby inanimate worlds successively generated 
out of senseless matter, and corrupted again into it; others, as 
Anaximenes and Democritus, allowing that there were certain 
animals and understanding beings superior to men, but such only 
as were native and mortal, in like manner as men, and calling 
these by the name of gods. Of the former of which two phi- 
losophers, St. Austin® gives us this account: “ Anaximenes 


* Pp. 781. 

5 It is the part of a wise man to judge of a philosopher's opinions on the natare of 
things from those books in which he has professedly treated of physical science, and 
not from those in which he has discussed political and other subjects. Hence, as Plato 
has expounded his own doctrines concerning physical things chiefly in the Timeus, we 
ought to form our estimate of them from this treatise, and not from his beok, De 
Legibus, or other works ; nor, if any thing happens to have escaped him in his other 
works in apparent contradiction to the Timseus, should we be allowed on that account 
to pervert the Timzus, and so to explain it, as we conceive will be in aceordance with 
such passage. On the contrary, what he has said respecting physical matters in his 
other books, should be corrected according to the standard of what he has written in 
the Timawus. The very opposite course has been followed by the later Platonists, who 
cull from the book, De Legibus and others, in which Plato touched upon physical 
matters incidentally, such things as at first sight favour their own doctrines, and then 
modify and garble the Timeus according to the sense and tenor of theese. 

* De Civitate Dei, lib. 8. cap. 2, p. 147. tom. 7. opp. On this passage of St. 
Augustine see Observat. Halenses, tom. 2. obs. 19. p. 440. 
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omnes rerum causas infinito aéri dedit, nec deos negavit aut 
tacuit, non tamen ab ipsis aérem factum, sed ipsos ex aére ortos 
credidit :” “ Anaximenes made infinite air to be the first original 
and cause of all things; and yet was he not therefore silent con- 
cerning the gods, much less did he deny them; nevertheless he 
did not believe the air to have been made by the gods, but the 
gods to have been all generated out of the air.” These were 
therefore such Theogonists, as supposed all the gods, without 
exception, to be generable and corruptible, and acknowledged no 
Sebv ayévvnroy at all, no understanding being unmade and self- 
existent ; but concluded senseless matter to be the only ayévynrov 
and original of all things, which is absolute atheism. Notwith- 
standing which, it is certain, that all the pagan Theogonists 
were not Atheists, (no more than all their Cosmogonists Theists) 
but that there was another sort of roe, ast amongst them, 
who supposed indeed all the inferior mundane gods to have been 
made or generated in one sense or other; but asserted one Sedv 
ayévunroyv kat avJumdararoy, “ one supreme unmade self-existent 
Deity,” who was the cause of them all: which Theogonists, for 
distinction sake from those other atheistic ones, may be called 
divine. 

And that Plato was sucha divine Theogonist, is a thing, as we 
conceive, out of the question: but if there had been any doubt 
concerning it, it would have been sufficiently removed from 
those passages before cited out of his Timeus, To which never- 
theless, for fuller satisfaction sake, may be added these two 
following: the first, p. 34.7 Otroc 8) mac dévroc aet Aoytopdc 
Deov, wept Tov Tor? tcduevov Jedv AoyioOelc. For thus it ought 
to be read, dvroc, as it is also in Aldus’ edition; and not dvrwe, 
as in Stephens, following an error in that of Ficinus. And 
accordingly, the words are thus rendered by Cicero: Hee 
Deus is, qui semper erat, de aliquando futuro deo cogitans, levem 
eum effecit, et undique equabilem, &c. ‘ This was the ratio- 
cination or resolution of that God, which always is, concerning 
that god, which was sometime about to be made, that he should 
be smooth and spherical,” &c. Where again it presently follows 
in Cicero’s version: Sic Deus ille eternus hunc nectests beatum 
deum procreavit, “ Thus that eternal God procreated this per- 
fectly happy god, the world.” Where there is plainly mention 
made of two gods, one a generated god, the animated world, 
called elsewhere in Plato @Qciow yevvnrov, and another eternal 
and unmade God, innatus et infectus Deus, who was the cause 
of the world’s generation or production; or, to keep close to 
Plato’s own language, one God who belonged to genesis, or that 
head of being, which he calls generation, and therefore must 


1 Timai cap. 18. p. 241. 
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needs have an antecedent cause of his existence, since nothing 
can be made without a cause; and another God, that was truly 
and properly ovaia, “ immutable essence,” who was the cause of 
that generated god the universe, and therefore of all things. The 
other passage of Plato’s is page 41. of his Timeus :* ’Emet obv 
mavrec S00t TE wEpiToAOvVat gavepwe, Kat Sao galvovra xal 
Scov av 2BéAwat Jeol, yévectw Eayov, Aeyet TOdE avTude 6 TUOE 
To wav yevynoac, rade, Ozot Sewy, Gv étyw Snurovpyoc, marnp 
re Epywr, a Or oe yevéueva, “ When therefore the gods, 
both those which move visibly about the heavens, and those 
which appear to us as often as they please, (that is, both the stars 
and demons) were generated or created, that God, which made 
this whole universe, bespake these generated gods after this 
manner; Ye gods of g s (whom I myself am the maker and 
father of) attend.” here the words Sot Sewv, notwithstand- 
ing Proclus’ other differing conjectures, seem to have been 
yo well rendered by Cicero; Dii, qui decorum satu orti estis, 
* Ye gods, which are the progeny or off-spring of the gods.” 
And the gods, whose off-spring these generated gods (the ani- 
mated stars and demons) are said to be, must needs be those 
aidior Deot, “those eternal gods,” elsewhere mentioned in the 
same Timzus, as where the philosopher calls the world,? ro» 
aiclwy Jew yeyovdc ayaAya, “a generated or created image of 
the eternal gods ;” as Cicero’ also is to be understood of these, 
when he speaks of the world’s being made by the gods, and by 
the counsel of the gods. Now, these eternal gods of Plato, 
called by his followers Seot twrepxdopior, “the supramundane 
gods,” though according to that stricter notion of the word 
yéveotc, a8 it is used both in Plato and Aristotle for a temporary 
production of things é ovx dvrwy, ee were indeed all ay{ywnror, 
because they never were not, and had no beginning of their 
existence ; yet, notwithstanding were they not therefore sup- 
posed by that philosopher to be all auvrédyovo: and avSurdorarotr, 
so many “ self-originated and self-subsistent beings,” or first prin- 

® Tinei, cap. 26. p. 249. | 

* Ibid. cap. 21. p. 245. &c. But these words, as the context shows, are not said of 
the world itself but of the soul of the world. The dtdio« Oot are here the eternal 
images or forms of things, called by the later Platonists Qeoi vonroi. For Plato 
throughout the whole of this treatise teaches that God formed and constructed the 
world and the world’s soul according to a certain eternal exemplar or model. The 
passage is made clear by what he himeelf says at the end of this book, where he calls 
the world eixwy rod vonrov Osov, “ the image of the intelligible God.” That is, he sup- 
posed the world to be God, and therefore was obliged also to call the eternal exemplar 
md oe God, and him too, yonrdy, as being comprehended only by the mind and 

ought. 

1° I know of no passages, whercin Cicero has stated it as his own opinion, that the 
world was made by the gods and by the counsel of the gods. But if he has anywhere 
said this, I am convinced that at the time he never once thought of those eternal gods 
imagined by the echool of later Platonists. Such subtle and acute expounders of 


Plato were not yet living in Cicero's time, as suddenly started up at a later period, 
especially in the second and third centuries. 
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ciples, but only one of them such, and the rest derived from that 
one: it being very true, as we conceive, what Proclus affirms,* 
Ste 6 [lAarwv emt lav apxny avaye ravra, “that Plato reduces 
all things to one principle,” even matter itself; but unquestion- 
able, that he deriveth all his gods from one. Wherefore all those 
eternal gods of Plato, (one only excepted) though they were not 
yévvnro., or generated in one sense, that is, xara ypdvoy, as to 
a temporary beginning, yet were they notwithstanding, as Pro- 
clus distinguisheth, yévynro: am’ airfac, generated in another 
sense, as produced from a superior cause, there being only one 
such ayévyyroc, one ingenerate or unproduced Deity. Thus, ac- 
cording to Plato, there were two sorts of secondary or inferior 
and derivative gods; first, the Seol éyxdédouior, or ‘ mundane 
gods,” such as had all of them a temporary generation with the 
world, and of whom Plato’s theogonia and yevécec Sewv is 
properly to be understood; and secondly, the dmrepxdouro: and 
atdcroe Geot, the “supramundane and eternal gods,” which were 
all of them also, save only one, produced from that one, and de- 
pendent on it as their cause. But of these inferior eternal Sa 
of the Platonists and Pythagoreans we are to speak again after- 
wards. In the mean time it is evident, that in that passage of 
Plato’s before cited, there is plain mention made both of @eot 
yéveow Exovrec, of dii orti, ‘gods who were made or generated” 
with the world, and of 6 réée rd way yevvhoac, “of one God, 
who was the maker of them, and of the whole universe,” who 
therefore is himself every way ayévynroc, “ unmade or unpro- 
duced.” And accordingly he afterwards subjoins: Kai 6 pév 87 
ravta wavta diarabac, Euevey iv. ry Eavrov cata tpdmov FE 
pévovrog 8% vohaavteg of maideg thv tov matpd¢ Tak, éel- 
Sovro avrg, which Cicero thus renders: Atque is quidem (Deus) 
qui cuncta composuit, constanter in suo manebat statu; qui au- 
tem erant ab eo creati (dii), cdm parentis ordinem cognovissent, 
hunc sequebantur, &c. ‘Then that God, who framed all thin 
remained constantly in his former state; and his sons, or the 
gods that were created by him, observed his order and appoint- 
ment.”! 


* In Timeum, p. 116. 

' All that is discussed here concerning the gods of Plato will, I fear, be considered 
by many to come nearer to the vain and idle subtleties of the junior Platonists, than 
to the opinion and meaning of Plato himself. I. For those notable distinctions of the 
gods, 80 common in the books of these later admirers of Plato, into éyxcdoproe v7e 
kooptot, voepol and yvonroi and I know not what others, have no where been expressly 
handed down by Plato, but have been invented and forced out of him by those who in 
the second, third and fourth centuries fancied themselves able to restore what Plato 
had written in different places on the gods and divine matters to some semblance of a 
theory, and accommodate it to their own for the most part dry and jejune conceits, In 
like manner the distinction between the cara ypévov yevynroc and the aw atriag is 
nowhere inculcated by Plato, but was first broached by Plotinus, Proclus, and other 
philosophers of this sect, to enable them the more easily to defend their opinions against 
adversaries. And, as many other things were borrowed by them from the Christians; 
so I suspect the Christian doctrine respecting the eternal generation of the Son of 
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Neither was Plato singular in this, but the generality of 
the other n Theists, who were more intelligent, all along 
agreed with him herein, as to the generation of the mundane 


God first suggested to them this distinction. Those in my opinion are very wrong who 
draw their estimate of Plato’s sentiments on God and things divine from Proclus’ In- 
troductio in Theologiam Platonicam, and other books of that stamp. For these do 
not expound what Plato in reality taught, but what men full of vain and metaphysical 
conceits wished him to have taught, who always opposed Plato to Christ our blessed 
Saviour, and endeavoured to found a new kind of doctrine in order to retard the pro- 
gress of Christianity. But that this sect followed no fixed rule in interpreting Plato, 
but obeyed only the inventions of their own brain is shown even by the dissensions in 
which they were involved. For you would sooner yoke griffins with horses, or reconcile 
those Egyptians who, as Juvenal informs us, fought so inveterately with each other 
about their gods, than establish an agreement in the opinions of Proclus, Plotinus, Jam- 
blichus, Porphyry, and others, respecting the doctrines of Plato. Nor is it. to be won- 
dered at, that all these masters should have found every thing in Plato that they wished. 
For not to mention that there is nothing too difficult for men to perform who abuse their 
own talents, the obscurity and inconsistency of Plato himself is incredible. II. The 
oration especially, which Plato in the Timzus represents the Supreme God of all to 
have addressed to the inferior gods, has been wonderfully tortured by the ingenuity of 
interpreters, and has met with almost as many expositions as there have been men who 
have undertaken to expound it, making use of their own and not another’s judgment. 
For a specimen, see the commments upon it by Jac. Thomasius, De Stoica Mundi Exus- 
tione, sect. 32. p. 41. &¢. We ourselves shall merely touch upon that part which Dr. 
Cudworth has brought under discussion. In which two things are to be considered. 1. 
Who these gods are, whom the Supreme God addresses, 2. Why they are called G¢oi 
Oewy, gods of gods.” The first question seems to me to have been rightly decided by Dr. 
Cudworth, who thinks they are those gods chiefly whom the Platonists call Zy«écptos, 
namely the heavens, sun, moon, stars. Forso Proclus, Comm. in Timzum p, 298. and 
of the Christian fathers Athenagoras, Apolog. cap. 6. p. 27. have interpreted Plato. 
And Plato himself puts this exposition beyond doubt. For at the conclusion of the 
speech, where the most high God exhorts the junior gods to make men, are these words: 
"Amepyatere Gia cai yevvare, rpopny re Suddvrec avEavere, cai P9ivorra eau 
d&xeo3e, “ Make animals, and supply them with food, and receive them again when 
they perish.” Jt is evident from these words that the Supreme Deity is here addressing 
those gods who are to receive the souls of the dead if they have conducted themselves 
well. And, that Plato attributes this office to the stars, is evident from what follows a 
little after, cap. 28. p. 251. ‘“ He who has rightly and virtuously finished the course 
of life assigned him by nature shall return to that star with which he is connected.” I 
shall here take the opportunity of noticing, that Plato maintains in the Timeus the 
same opinion concerning the origin of the human race, which is well known to have 
been entertained by the Egyptian and many other philosophers, that men were pro- 
created and produced from the elements according to a certain law by the sun and 
other heavenly bodies. But this he remodels agreeably to his own system of philoso- 
phy, and presents to us in a kind of rhetorical dress ; nor does he exclude the Deity 
from so important an office, as most others did both before and after him. God, he 
tells us, first ordered and disposed rude matter, agitated by disorderly motion ; he then 
made the sun, mopn and stars, endowed with mind and intelligence, which the philo- 
sopher calls the visible and junior gods; to these again he assigned the task of 
forming men and of uniting in them body and soul: the heavenly bodies in obedience 
to the commands of God gave to men a beady from the four elements, and then a soul 
from themselves. And what does this mean ? When divested of rhetorical figures, if 
I am not mistaken, simply this: The first men were derived and generated out of 
matter by the power and heat of the sun and stars ; and to these was given a soul or 
divine spark from those eternal fires called stars.and heavenly bodies, I now come 
to the other point, namely the reason why I'lato denominates these celestial or ani- 
mated stars gods of gods. The learned Doctor justly rejects the conjectures of Pro- 
clus, who Comm. in Timeum, p. 298. thinks they are called gods of gods, because 
they are gods of their own bodies; which bodies themeclves have also acquired the 
honor of divinity. But before we assent to this somewhat far-fetched opinion, it would 
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gods; and so were both Theists and Theogonists, they indecd 
understanding nothing else by their theogonia, or generation of 
gods, than a divine cosmogonia, or creation of the world b 

God; forasmuch as they supposed the world itself as animated, 
and its several parts to be gods. So that they asserted these 
three things; first, a cosmogonia, the generation of the world, 
that it was not from eternity, but had a novity or beginning; 
secondly, that this cosmogonia, or generation of the world, 
was also a theogonia, or generation of gods, the world itself 
and several of its parts animated being esteemed such: and lastly, 
that both these gods and the world were made and produced by 
one Oz0¢ ayévynroc Kat aUTOoyEVIC, one “unproduced and self- 
originated Deity.” All which particulars we may here briefly 
exemply in P. Ovidius Naso,' whose nity sufficiently ap- 
pears from his Fasti and all his other writings, and who 
also went off the stage before Christianity appeared on it, and 
may well be presumed to represent the then generally received 
doctrine of the pagans. First, therefore, as for the generation 
and novity of the world, and its first production out of a chaos, 
we have it fully acknowledged by him in these following verses: 


Ante mare et terras, et, quod tegit omnia, celum, 
Unug erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 


be proper for Proclus to show us other passages, in which Plato has called the bodies of 
the stars Gods. Dr. Cudworth supposes the stars to be called Geol Gedy from their having 
been made, according to Plato’s opinion, by the supramundane and eternal gods (u7ep- 
xdopeor and diécoe). But this conjecture is at variance with the words of the Deity him- 
sclf, who states explicitly in Plato, that the gods he is addressing are his own work, and 
not that of other gods, For he calls himself their warnp and dnpeupydc. Besides I 
very much doubt whether it ever was a Platonic doctrine either ancient or modern, that 
the celestial were generated by the supramundane gods ; as I do not remember having 
met with it in any Platonist. If I know any thing of these matters, those are nearer 
the truth, who, as Proclus informs us, hold Plato to have meant by the words G¢oi 
@ewy, that the stars are the express images of other idead stars or intelliyible gods, as 
he calls them. For Plato, as is well known to those who have dipped into these sub- 
jects, imagined eterna] exemplars or models of all things and therefore also of his gods. 
But to me there appears a harshness and want of simplicity also in this interpretation : 
‘“‘ Ye gods who are the images of other gods, namely the vonrol.” Indeed if learncd 
men who have investigated the megning of this passage hed given less scope to their 
own ingenuity, they would, I consider, have found a much easier solution of the whole 
matter. The gods, of which Plato calls stars gods, appear to me to be earth, watcr, 
fire and the other parts of this visible world. The earth, we have seen a little above, 
was numbered by Plato among the gods. And the ancients use this term in so wide a 
sense as to express by it the whole power of nature, and every thing which the earth 
contains. See Gerh. Joh. Vossius, De Origine et Progressu Idololatriaw jib. 2. part 2. . 
cap. 51. p. 217. But that Plato attributed to the stars a power over earth, water, 
fire, and air is manifest from his words a little after on the formation of human bodies. 
If therefore the stars exercise an influence and control over those parts of the universe 
which are themselves regarded by Plato as gods, it will appear reasonable and con- 
sistent that these, being themselves gods and at their own will giving laws to other gods, 
should be called gods of gods. Nor indeed would it be wrong in my opinion to under- 
stund these words of the poetic gods also, spoken of by Plato a little before, namely 
Jupiter, Saturn and others ; for of these gods also, whom Plato describes as having 
formerly been gencrated in the sume way as men, the stars are gods, inasmuch as 
almost all of them contributed to the generation and origin of these as well as of the 
rest of mankind. 
1 Metam. lib. 1. v. 5. Ke. 
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Quem dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 

Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque eodem 
Non bené junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo prebebat lumina Titan, 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phebe, 

Nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus, 

Ponderibus librata suis, nec brachia longo 

Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 

Quaque erat et tellus, &c. 


Which in Mr. Sandys’ English, with some little alteration, 
speaks thus : 


Before that sea, and earth, and heaven was framed, 
One face had nature, which they chaos named. 

No Titan yet the world with light adorns, 

Nor waxing Phebe fills her wained horns ; 

Nor hung the self-poized earth in thin air placed 
Nor Amphitrite the vast shore embraced ; 

Earth, air, and sea confounded, &c. 


In the next place, when there was a world made out of this 
chaos, that this cosmogonia, or generation of the world, was also 
a theogonia, or generation of gods, is plainly intimated in these 
verses : 


Neu regio foret ulla suis animalibus orba, 
Astra tenent celeste solum, formeque deorum.? 


To this sense, 


That nought of animals might unfurnished lie, 
The gods, in form of stars, possess the sky. 


And that all this was effected, and this orderly mundane system 
produced out of disorderly confused chaos, not by a fortuitous 
motion of matter, or the jumbling of atoms, but by the provi- 
dence and command of one unmade Deity, which was also that, 
that furnished all the several parts of the world with respec- 
tive animals, the sea with fishes, the earth with men, and the 
heaven with gods; is thus declared also by the poet : 


Hanc Deus et melior litem natura diremit, 
Nam ceelo terras, et terris abscidit undas: 

Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aére celum, &c. 
Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille deorum, 


2 The forms of gods are the gods themselves. So Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. 
cap. 2. p. 2955. Seepe Faunorum voces exaudite, sepe vise forme Deorum, “ Often 
were the voices of the Fauns heard, often were the forms of gods seen.” In my 
opinion they are called forms by the puet, because the ancients considered the gods not 
to have substantial bodies, but merely the semblances and forms of human bodies. 
Nec tamen, as Velleius says in Cicero De Natura Deor. lib, 1. cap. 18. p. 2907. t. 9. 
opp., ea species (Deorum) corpus, sed quasi corpus, nec sanguinem habet, sed quasi 
sanguinem, “‘ But yet this form (of the gods) is not body but the semblance of body, 
nor has it blood but only the semblance of blood.” Add cap. 27. p. 2918. Species 
queedain est Deorum, que nihil concreti habet, nihil solidi, nihil expressi, nihil eminen- 
tis, sitque pura, levis, pellucida, “ The gods have a certain form, which possesses no 
concretion, no solidity, no feature, no outline, but is pure, light and transparent.” 
And although these words express the opinion of the Epicureans respecting the gods, 
yet every one versed in ancient matters must be aware, that the like was commonly 
held by other believers in the existence of gods, 
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Congeriem secuit, sectamque in membra redegit ; 
Principio terram, né non equalis ab omni 

Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis : 
Tum freta diffudit, rapidisque tumescere ventis 
Jussit, &c. 

Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 

Cura Dei, &c. 


This strife (with better nature) God decides, 

He earth from heaven, the sea from earth divides : 
He ether pure extracts from groseer air, 

All which unfolded by his prudent care, 

From that blind mass ; the happily disjoined 
With strifeless peace, he to their seats confined, &c. 
What God soever this division wrought, 

And every part to due proportion brought, 

First, lest the earth unequal should appear, 

He turned it round in figure of a sphere. 

Then seas diffused, commanding them to roar 
With ruffling winds, and give the land a shore. 
To those he added springs, ponds lakes immense, 
And rivers whom their winding borders fence. 


Where though that learned paraphrast supposed (and not with- 
out some probability neither) that Deus et melior natura, “ God 
and the better nature,” were one and the self-same thing, yet we 
rather conceived them to be distinct, but one of them subordi- 
nate to the other as its instrument, God and the plastic nature ; 
accordingly as Aristotle writes in his Physics:> Noivc xal pboic 
aircov roves tov mavroc, “That mind and nature were both 
together the cause of this universe.” 

Ney ries we cannot but observe in this place, that though 
that poet speaks more than once of God singularly, as also ca 
him mundi fabricator, and ille opifex rerum, and mundi melioris 
origo; yet notwithstanding, where he writes of the making of 
man, pagan-like, he affirms him, aay te to have been made b 


God, yet according to the image or likeness of the gods, whic 
govern all things. 


Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte, 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in ceetera poseet ; 
Natus homo est: sive hunc divino semine fecit, 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 

Sive recens tellus, seductéque nuper ab alto 
Ethere, cognati retinebat semina cei. 

Quam satus Iapeto, mistam fluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in eftigiem moderantum cuncta deorum. 


The nobler being, with a mind possest, 

° Was wanting yet, that should command the rest. 
That maker, the best world’s original, 
Either him framed of seed celestial ; « 
Or earth, which late he did from heaven divide, 
Some sacred seeds retained to heaven allied : 


* For the understanding of this, see the Digression on Plastic Nature, and our re- 
marks on sect. 20. of the same. 
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Which with the living stream Prometheus mixt, 
And in that artificial structure fixt 
The form of all the all-ruling deities. 


And because some may probably be puzzled with this seeming 
contradiction, that one God should be said to be the maker of 
the whole world and of man, and yet the government of all 
should be attributed to gods plurally, and man said to be made 
in the image and likeness of the gods; we shall therefore add 
here, that according to the tenor of the theology, the in- 
ferior and minor gods were supposed sls to have all of them 
their several share in the government of things below them: for 
which cause they are called not only by Maximus Tyrius* ovy- 
apxovrec Sey, “co-rulers with God.” but also by Plato himself, 
tw peylorw Safyovt cuvdpyxovrec, “the co-governors and co- 
reigners with the Supreme God.” So that the government of 
this inferior world was by the Pagans often attributed to them 
jointly, the supreme and inferior gods both together, under that 
one general name of gods. But the chief of those inferior deities, 
in whose image man is also said to have been made, as well as 
in the likeness of the Supreme, were either those celestial gods 
and animated stars before mentioned by the poet, or else the 
eternal gods of Plato, which were looked upon likewige as co- 
makers of the world subordinate.5 

Besides Ovid, we might instance here in many more of the 
pagan Theogonists clearly acknowledging in like manner one 
unmade Deity, which generated both the world and all the other 
gods in it; as for example, Strabo, who affirming that the world 
was Tiic gicewc Gua kal tie mpovolac Epyov, “ the joint work 
both of nature and providence,” as it was before ascribed by 
-Ovid* to Deus et melior natura, adds concerning providence or 
the Deity in this manner: To d? rit¢ wpovolac, Sri BeGobAnrat ai 
aun TotAoréoa tig ovaa, kal pupiwy Epywv Snuoupyoc, tv Tolc 
mowror Gwa yevvav, we WoAD dtagpfoovra Twv GAXAwY" Kal TobTwy 
Ta kpatiora, Ozobc re cal avOpwrove, wv Evexev nai ra adda 
ovvéotnxe. Toic piv ovv Osoic amédake rov ovpavoy, roic & 
avOpuroc tiv yiv, “ That having a multiform fecundity in it, 

* Diss. 1. p. 5. ed. Lugd. 1631. 8. The passage from Plato I have been unable to 
meet with. 

* The all-ruling gods, after whose image Ovid tells us men were formed, are not, as 
the learned Doctor supposes, either the celestial gods and stars, or Plato’s eternal gods, 
but the gods whom the poets feigned to dwell in heaven and to be endowed with the 
same form as men. The poet’s meaning is: To the rational animal called man was 
given the form possessed by the gods themselves, Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, and our 
bodies were framed after the, model of the deities. This is sufficiently clear from 
Ovid himself, who says that Prometheus, whom he calls Japeto satus, formed men 
from earth mixed with water in the image of the gods. But who would say that Pro- 
metheus made them after the model of the stars and eternal gods? Or who believe 
him to have been able to fashion man composed of earth and water in the imagp of 


the stars and eternal gods ? 
* Lib. 17. p. 809. 
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and delighting in variety of works, it designed principally to 
make animals as the most excellent things, and amongst them 
chiefly those two noblest kinds of animals, gods and men; for 
whose sakes the other things were made; and then assigned 
heaven to the gods, and earth to men, the two extreme parts of 
the world for their respective habitations.” Thus also Seneca in 
Lactantius,° speaking concerning God: Hic cim prima funda- 
menta molis pulcherrime jaceret, et hoc ordiretur, quo neque 
Majus quicquam novit natura nec melius; ut omnia sub ducibus 
irent, quamvis ipse per totum se corpus intenderat, tamen minis- 
tros regni sui deos genuit, “ God, when he laid the foundations of 
this most beautiful fabric, and began to erect that structure, than 
which nature knows nothing greater or more excellent; to the 
end that all things might be carried on under their respective 
governors orderly, though he mtended himself through the whole, 
as to preside in chief over all, yet did he generate gods also, as 
subordinate ministers of his kingdom under him.” We shall 
forbear to mention the testimonies of others here, because the 
may be more opportunely inserted elsewhere; only we shall add, 
as to Hesiod and Homer, that though they seem to have been 
sometimes suspected, both by Plato and Aristotle, for athcistic 
Theogonists, yet as Aristotle did upon maturer thoughts after- 
wards change his opinion concernmg both of them, so is it most 
probable, that they were no Atheists but divine Theogonists, 
such as supposed indeed many generated gods, but one supreme 
unmade Deity, the maker both of the world and them. And 
this not only for the grounds before alleged concerning Hesiod, 
and because both of them do every where affirm even their 
enerated gods to be immortal (which no Atheists did), but also 
oe sundry other reasons, some of which may be more conve- 
niently inserted clsewhere.? Moreover it hath been already 


* Divin. Instit. lib. i. cap. 5. p. 40. Add these words of his, which occur in the 
same part of Lactantius:: Non intelligis auactoritatem ac majestatem judicis tui? 
Rector is orbis terrarum celique et Deorum omnium Deus: a quo ista Numina, que 
singula adoramus et colimus, suspensa sunt ? “ Dost thou not understand the authority 
and majesty of thy judge? He is God the ruler of ‘the world, of the heavens, and of 
all the gods: upon whom those deities which we respectively adore and worship 
depend.” ‘This opimion is not at all to be wondered at in a Stoic; as the philosophy he 
professed does not admit of his thinking otherwise. 

7 It will be of advantage here to read what has been already said above, cap. 3. 
sect. 17. 18. together with our own remarks. I. To those who ranked Hesiod among 
Atheists I here add Lactantius, who, Divin. Institut. lib, 1. cap. 5. p. 32. says, 
Hesiodus non a Deo conditore sumit exordium, sed a chao, quod est rudis inordinateque 
materi: confusa congeries: quum explanare ante debuerit chaos, unde, quando, quo- 
modo esse aut constare cepisset. Nimirum, sicut ab aliquo artifice disposita, ordinata, 
effecta sunt omnia: sic ipsam materiam fictam esse ab aliquo, necesse est. Quis 
igitur hanc, nisi Deus, fecerit, cujus potestati subjacent omnia? Sed refugit hoc ille, 
dum horret incognitam veritatem, “ Hesiod does not derive the beginning of things 
from a divine Creator, but from chaos, a confused mass of rade and undigested matter : 
whereas he ought to have first explained whence, at what time, and in what manner 
chaos itself began to exist. For as all things are disposed, ordered, and effected by 
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intimated, that the generated gods of Hesiod and Homer extend 
farther than those of Plato’s, they being not only the animated 
parts of the world, but also all the other things of nature fictiti- 
ously personated, and improperly or abusively called gods and 
goddesses; whereof a farther account will be afterwards given. 

Neither ought it at all to be wondered at, if these divine 
Theogonists amongst the Pagans did many times, as well as 
those other atheistic ones, make Chaos and the Ocean senior to 
the gods, and Night the mother of them. The former of these 
being not only done by Hesiod and Homer, but also by the 
generality of the ancient pagan Theists in Epicharmus ;® and 
the latter by Orpheus,9 an undoubted Theist, in his hymn of the 
Night: 


Nocra Seay yevirecoay, delcopat, Hot nai dvdpor: 


Noctem concelebro genetricem hominumque deumque. 


They not understanding this absolutely and universally of all 
the gods without exception, as the other atheistic Theogonists 
did, as if there had been no unmade Deity at all, but Chaos and 
Night (that is, senseless matter blindly and fortuitously moved) 
had been the sole original of all things, but only of the of Geol, 
“the gods,” so called by way of distinction from God or the 
supreme Deity, that is, the inferior mundane gods gencrated 
together with the world. The reason whereof was, because it 
was a most ancient, and in a manner universally received tra- 


some artificer, so also must matter itself have been formed by some one. Who then 
could have done this except God, to whose power all things are subject ? But the poet 
shrunk from this, in horror of unknown truth.” How any one can dread a truth 
which is unknown to himself, as Lactantius here asserts of Hesiod, I leave to others 
to explain. The passage, however, clearly shows, that Lactantius considered Hesiod to 
have made no mention of a Supreme Being in his Theogony, and to have had no 
knowledge of a creation. II. That Homer and Hesiod call their gods immortal, 
cannot, I should think, free them from all suspicion of impiety against the Deity. 
For, to omit many other things, and without touching upon the question, whether he 
who takes away God can believe nothing to be eternal and immortal, who does not 
know, that the epithet immortal is also applied to that to which we assign a long period 
of duration and life? What is the immortal fame and memory which many promise 
to themselves, but lasting fame? The Stoics also, which bears more intimately upon 
this matter, called their gods immortal, although they believed them to spring up and 
die at certain and long intervals. 

* He means, no doubt, the verses of Epicharmus quoted by Diogenes Laértius in the 
Life of Plato, lib. 3. segm. 10. p. 170. and of these the third : 


"ANAM Atyerat pay yadog xpwroy yevioSa ray Oewry. 
But Chaos is said to have been generated the first or the gods. 


Add Orpheus, Argonaut. v. 334. p. 24. Hymn. in Oceanum, p. 179. and Fragm. 
p- 245, ed. Eschenbachii. » ie ie 

® P. 99. opp. The same Orpheus, Argonaut. v, 339. p. 24. invoked among other 
deities, dyAda vucrdc ipeprijc, “ the darkness of gloomy night.” Hereto add what 
Proclus, in Timeum Platon. lib. 2. p. 63. culls out of Orpheus on the same subject. 
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dition amongst the Pagans, as hath been often intimated, that 
the cosmogonia or generation of the world took its first beginning 
from a chaos (the fiivine Cosmogonists agreeing herein with the 
atheistic ones); this tradition having been delivered down from 
Orpheus and Linus (amongst the Greeks) by Hesiod and Homer, 
aad others; acknowledged by Epicharmus; and embraced by 
Thales, Anaxagoras, Plato, and other philosophers, who were 
Theists; the antiquity whereof was thus declared by Euripides :*° 


Ove indo 6 pvOoc, GAr’ Euiic pnrpd¢ rapa, 
‘Qc objpavdg re yaia +’ hv vopp) pia, 

"Emel 0° ixywpioSneay adrANdrwy ixa, 
Tixrovot wavra, cavidweay sic daoc, 

Ta Sévdpa, wrnva, Shjpac, odg F GApn rpige, 
Tivog re Synrwr’ 


Non hic meus, sed matris est sermo mes, 
Figura ut una fuerit et ceeli et soli, 
Secreta que mox ut receperunt statum, 
Cuncta ediderunt hec in oras luminis ; 
Feras, volucres, arbores, ponti gregem, 
Homines quoque ipsos. 


Neither can it reasonably be doubted, but that it was originally 
Mosaical, and indeed at first a divine revelation, since no man 
could otherwise pretend to know what was done before mankind 
had any being. Wherefore those pagan Cosmogonists, who 
were Theists, being Polytheists and Theogonists also, and assert- 
ing, besides the one supreme unmade Deity, other inferior 
mundane gods, generated together with the world, (the chief 
whereof were the animated stars) they must needs, according to 
the tenor of that tradition, suppose them as to their corporeal 
parts at least, to have been juniors to Night and Chaos, and the 
offspring of them, because they were all made out of an ante- 
cedent dark chaos:* Ty pvyadny éixreSecdoSat Afyovewy (saith 
Plutarch) io Aiyurrlwy rupAny ovcay, Sri rd oxdto¢g TOU gwrd¢ 
tryouvro morabbrepor,? “ The mus araneus being blind, is said to 


10 These verses from Euripides’ lost tragedy of Menalippe are preserved by Diodorus 
Siculus, Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. cap. 4. and extracted from him by Eusebius, Preeparat. 
Evang. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 20. Compare Jos. Barnes in the Fragments of Euripides, sub- 
joined to his edition of this tragedian, p. 429. &c. Concerning the chaos believed in 
by the most ancient nations, many testimonies have been collected by Hugo Grotius, 
De Verit. Relig. Christ. lib. 1. p. 29. ed. Kecheri, not to speak at present of others. 

1 I consider this argument to be of little weight towards pruving the learned 
Doctor’s position, that the ancient doctrine of a chaos wasderived by other nations from 
Moees. For many, it is notorious, have the temerity to pretend to know what was 
done before mankind were in being, or what happened to matter before it was arranged 
and disposed. We know there are several Atheists so mad as to measure by rule, as it 
were, all the motions of matter by which they imagined it to have been agitated before 
it acquired its present form. 

© Sympos. lib. 4. qu. 5. p. 670. t. 2. opp. . 

2 To this might be added many other passages of the ancients, which show that most 
nations considered night to be prior today. Most of them are given by Grotius De. 
Verit. Rel. Christ. lib. 1. sect. 16. p. 49. Add Jo. Christ. Wolf, Ad Origenis Philo- 
sophumena, p. 180. 
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have been deified by the Egyptians, because they thought that: 
darkness was older than light.” And the case was the same con- 
cerning their demons likewise, they being conceived to have their 
corporeal vehicula also; for which cause, as Porphyrius* from 
Numenius writeth, the ancient Egyptians pictured them in ships 
or boats floating upon the water: Tovc 8 Alyumriove Sed rovro 
rove Saluovac aravracg QvK écTavat it arépeov, adAa Tavrag ini 
wAolov, “ The Egyptians therefore represented all their demons, 
as not standing upon firm land, but in ships upon the water.” 
But as for the incorporeal part or souls of those inferior gods, 
though these divine Theogonists could not derive their original 
from chaos or matter, but rather from that other principle called 
Love, as being divinely created, and so having God for their 
father, yet might they notwithstanding, in another sense, fancy 
Night to have been their mother too, inasmuch as they were all 
made 2& otx évrwyv, “from an antecedent non-existence or 
nothing,” brought forth into being. For which cause _theré 
seems to have been in Orpheus a dialogue betwixt the Maker of 
the world and Night.* For that this ancient cabala, which 
derived the cosmogonia from Chaos and Love, was at first reli- 
gious and not atheistical, and Love understood in it not to be 
the offspring of Chaos, may be concluded from hence, because 
this Love as well as Chaos was of a Mosaical extraction also, 
and plainly derived from that Spirit of God, which is said in 
Scripture to have moved upon the waters, that is, upon the 
chaos; whether by this Spirit be to be meant God himself, as 
acting immediately upon the matter, or some other active prin- 
ciple derived from God and not from matter (as a mundane soul 
or plastic nature). From whence also it came, that as Por- 
ae testifieth, the ancient Pagans thought the water to be 
ivinely inspired ;* ‘H-yovwro yap wpooGavey rq bdare rac Ywyxac 
' Seorvdw Suri, we gnaw 6 Novunvoc, dia rovro Atywy cat Tov 
Wpoohryny eipynxévar, tudépecXat travw rov Ydaroc Geov wvevua, 
*‘ They thought, that souls attended upon the water or resorted 
thereunto, as being divinely inspired, as Numenius writeth, 
adding the prophet also therefore to have said, that the Spirit of 
God moved upon the water.” 

And that ran cabala bes ae understood by some of a 
ancient pagan Cosmogonists themselves, appears plainly, not o 
from Simmias Rhodius and Parmenides” but tis fom shese 
following verses of Orpheus, or whoever was the writer of those 


3 De Antro Nymphar. p. 56, ed Cantab. 

* Some verses from the dialogue between Jupiter and Night, formerly occurring 
among the poems of Orpheus, are yet extant in Proclus and others of the ancients. 
ater - collected by And. Christ, Eschenbach, in his book De Poesi Orphice. 
p. 29. &e. 

* De Ant. Nymph. p, 256. 
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Argonautics, undoubtedly ancient, where Chaos and Love are 
thus brought in together : 


para piv adpyaiov Xdtoc pertngaroy byyvoy, 

"Oc érapene addons we t’ obpavdcg eic wipac AS, 
Tijc r’ evpvoréipvov ykveoty, rvOpiva re Saddoonge, 
Hpeobtraréy re cai abrorerXy wodtunriv “Epwra, 
"Oooa r’ igucey Grayra, cuxpive a GAXov dr’ dddXov.* 


To this sense: “ We will first sing a pleasant and delightful 
song concerning the ancient Chaos, ‘how heaven, earth, and seas 
were framed out of it; as also concerning that much-wise and 
sagacious Love, the oldest of all, and self-perfect, which actively 
Larabee all these things, separating one thing from another.” 
Vhere this Love is not only called woAbunric, of “ much- 
counsel,” or “ sagaciousness,” which implies it to have been a 
substantial and intellectual thing, but also wpecbdraroc, “ the 
oldest of all,” and therefore senior to Chaos, as likewise, avro- 
reAnc, “ self-perfect,” or “ self-originated.” From whence it is 
manifest, that according to the Orphic tradition, this Love, 
which the cosmogonia was derived from, was no other than the 
eternal unmade Deity (or an active principle dépending on it), 
which produced this whole orderly world, and all the generated 
gods in it, as to their material part, out of Chaos and Night. 
Accordingly, as Aristotle determines in his Metaphysics, not 
only in the place before cited, but also afterward:t “Erepa dé 
rivec, OVev  aox? Tie Kiwhoewc, Scot H Novy 7 “Eowra roiovow 
aoxiv,' “ Others, besides the material cause of the world, assign 
an efficient, or cause of motion, namely, whosoever make either 
Mind (and Intellect) or Love a principle.” Wherefore we con- 
clude, that that other atheistic cabala, or Aristophanic tradition 
before mentioned, which accordingly, as Aristotle also elsewhere 
declareth concerning it, did é& vuxrog wavra yevvgv, “ generate 
all things whatsoever,” even the gods themselves universally, out 
of Night and Chaos, making Love itself likewise to have been 
produced from an egg of the Night : I say, that this was nothing 
else but a mere depravation of the ancient Mosaic cabala, as also 
an absolutely impossible hypothesis, it deriving all things what- 
soever in the universe, besides the bare substance of senseless 
matter, in another sense than that before mentioned, out of non- 


* P. 17. ed. Steph. ¢ Lib. 1. «6. p- 849. 

1 Tom. 4. p. 273. opp. In quoting these words of Aristotle, the learned Doctor omits 
a part. We find in the original, after Scot, the words prriay cai vecKoc, the addition 
of which gives a more restricted sense to the passage. Aristotle's meaning 1s simply 
this: “ Those who in imitation of Empedocles assign friendship and discord to the 
four elements, usually make either Intellect or Love the source of all motion,” How 
these words prove that the ancients regarded Love to be, as a God, the first and chief 
cause of all other cxistences, I confess I cannot tell. 
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entity or nothing; as shall be also farther manifested after- 


‘vards.? 
We have now represented the sense and generally received 


2 Concerning the doctrines which Dr. Cudworth has been maintaining in the fore- 
going section, I could add much by way both of comment and stricture. I fear, how- 
ever, lest I should be accused of being on the one hand too severe and subtle, or on 
the other too diffuse and copious. On this account I shall content myself with ad- 
vancing some considcrations which seem to me to have some weight towards making 
known the opinions of the ancients concerning the origin of the universe and of the 
gods. I. Readily do I grant the learned Doctor, that the poets, in speaking of Night 
and Ocean as the progenitors of the gods, meant merely the birth and origin of the 
inferior and mundane deities ; if it be true, that they had no notion of a supreme 
and almighty power, the Creator and Father of all things, a matter that is still under 
controversy, nor at all settled here by the learned Doctor. To me, indeed, from a 
thorough examination of the monuments and religions of antiquity, it appears that the 
ancestral gods of almost all nations were regarded by their worshippers as those men 
whom in the beginning the earth spontaneously produced from iteelf. It waa, we 
know, the belief of nearly every nation that the earth, impregnated by the power of the 
ether and the stars, brought forth from its womb in different places the progenitors of 
the human family. (See a remarkable passage in Aurelius Victor, De Orig. Gent. 
Rom. cap. 1. p. 3. ed. Arnzenius. Hence Brutus, commanded by the oracle to salute 
his mother, kissed the earth, an action of his that very few have rightly comprehended. 
See Schottus ad Aurel. Victor, De Viris Illustr. c. 10. p.94. Similar was the notion of 
the Gauls, when they affirmed that they were the descendants of Dis, that is, the earth. 
Cesar De Bell. Gal. lib. 4. c. 18. p. 310. For many other instances consult Dissert- 
ations melées, 1740. vol. 1. p. 139. &c.) The marriage of Heaven with Earth, of 
which Hesiod (Theog. v. 146) and other writers of theogonies have sung, denotcs 
simply that in the beginning celestial energy caused the earth to bring forth men pre- 
eminently distinguished by strength, beauty, and virtue. Hence was it, that so many 
nations were fain to be accounted Aborigines and earth-sprung, a claim few would be 
disposed to deny them. The Romans, though in other respects not over friendly or 
over just to the Germans, alowed them quietly to enjoy this honour. Ipsos Germanos, 
says Tacitus, indigenas crediderim, “ There is reason to think that the Germans are 
an indigenous race.” Germ. sect. 2. Now these primary inhabitants, vainly imagined 
to have been the offspring of Heaven and Earth, were commonly classed in the rank of 
deities, and accounted by the people not only their ancestors but their gods also, inat- 
much as in them was supposed to reside a divine and immortal energy, not shared by 
those who were afterwards, according to the ordinary laws of nature, produced from 
male and female. If I am not altogether ‘mistaken, traces of this notion appear in 
the story recorded by Cicero, of the origin of divination (De Divinatione, lib. 2. ¢. 23): 
Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquiniensi, cum terra araretur, et sulcus altius esset 
impressus, extitisse repente, et eum affatus esse qui arabat: cumque concursus factus 
esset hominum, Hetruscos totam haruspicine disciplinam edocuisse, ‘ It is said that 
one Tages, during the ploughing of Tarquin’s field, suddenly sprung from a deepened 
furrow and accosted the ploughman, and that when the people had assembled in great 
numbers he taught the Etrurians the whole art of augury.” Here we have a man 
sprung from the earth, and so far surpassing the rest of the human race as to be a pot 
sessor of prescience and divination ; in a word, a kind of god. 

Hesiod (Theog. v. 154. 155.) says: 


“Occot ydp yalne re nai obpavov ikeyivovro 
Auveraro watdwy, 


“ The direct progeny of Earth and Heaven were the mightiest of their posterity.” 
Such was the opinion entertained by all nations of their earliest and earth-sprung 
- ancestors, whose might and virtue, surpassing as it was regarded, they thought worthy 
of even religious homage and public solemn adoration. The gods of Hesiod, separati 
from their number the creations of poetry, and the personification of qualities or things, 
are for the most part the first earth-born race of men. See the account of them, 
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doctrine of the ancient pagan theologers, that ‘there was indeed 
a multiplicity of gods, but yet so that one of them only was 
ayévunroc, “ingenerate” or “unmade,” by whom all the other 


Theog. v. 150. &c. And, to pass over other nations, Tacitus shows that the Germans 
maintained the same doctrine: Celebrant carminibus antiquis Tuistonem, deum terra 
editum, et filium Mannum originem gentis conditoresque, ‘“ In their ancient ballads 
the god Tuisto who was born of the earth, and Mannus his son, are celebrated as the 
founders of their race.” De Mor. Germ, sect. 2. Nor should we omit to notice the fact 
which the same author records respecting the Semnones,a tribe of the Suevi, sect. 39. 
He says that they hallow with peculiar reverence a certain grove, from which they 
imagine that their god, the father of the nation, sprung : Eoque omnis superstitio respicit, 
tanquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator omnium deum, “ The doctrine intended by this 
veneration is, that this spot is the birth-place at once of their nation and of God the 
universal ruler.” Nothing then, on the one hand, can be more certain than that the 
ancestral gods of the ancients were simply those extraordinary and mighty men, whom 
they supposed the earth, impregnated by supernal energy, to have first brought forth ; 
while, on the other hand, it remains a question whether beyond this they acknowledged 
a universal Deity, the father and creator of all things besides. II. But again, the 
poetry of antiquity concerning Night the mother, and Chaos or Ocean the father of the 
gods, contains, if rationally interpreted, sufficient evidence that the subject of the poet 
was often the nature rather of things than of gods, and that it was his wont to clothe 
outward realities and scientific doctrines in personal and animated shapes. Unless this 
be continually remembered, the theogonies will appear to be the dreams of men 
without either intellect or common sense. Ancient physiologers among the Pheeni- 
cialis, as appears from the Sanchoniathon quoted by Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 1. 
cap. 10. p. 33. as well as other nations, taught that the primary elements of things 
originally lay in a heterogeneous masa, formless and dark. At length, however, they 
were separated, and then, from the wild congeries of matter and the eternal night, 
were caused by ethereal energy, to come forth nobler and more illustrious beings. Now, 
when men of genius wished to present this doctrine in a poetic form, they converted 
things into persons, called Chaos the father and Night the mother of the deities, and 
ended by incorporating this Chaos and Night into the number of the gods ; & conclusion 
which, if literally taken, is manifestly irrational and absurd. Posterity, however, 
neither perceiving the significance of these representations, nor remembering that their 
originators were poets, a race to whom a certain licence is always permitted, were igno- 
rant and thoughtless enough not only to address hymns to Night as toa goddess, but 
also to worship and propitiate her by sacrifices and religious ceremonies! Such is the 
folly inherent in man! Many instances of this poetic style of personifying will be 
met with in the sequel, and in Hesiod they occur throughout. III. Almost the same 
thing may be said of Zove, whom the poets celebrate as the most ancient of the gods; 
although the learned Doctor spares no pains to prove that it was in reality regarded asa 
divine being, or at least a kind of generative or plastic nature. On this subject I have 
said as much as appeared necessary on c. 3, sect. 18. ; and my opinion remains un- 
changed. Love of the ancient poetry seems to me to be a generative energy, supposed 
by early physiologists to be inherent in the nature of things, and accommodated by the 
poets to the Grecian fables of Cupid and Venus. To show this more clearly I shall 
proceed, first, candidly to examine Dr. Cudworth’s arguments on this point, and then 
to advance proofs of my own opinion, chiefly from the passages of Hesiod in which he 
speaks of Venus and Love. To prove that the Love of the ancients was not a product 
of Chaos, but a better and higher nature, that calmed the strife of the elements, and 
reduced the universe to form and order, see the testimonies that Battierius has col- 
lected from the writings of antiquity concerning this Love, with great learning, though 
without much judgment. Mus. Helvet. vol. 4. p. 346. &c. a 

The learned Doctor, 1. contends that this Love was identical with that Spint who, 
in the beginning, according to Moses, “ brooded upon the face of-the waters.” I 
know that many illustrious and learned men have maintained the same opinion, among 
whom Hugo Grotius stands pre-eminent. See notes on lib, 1. De Verit. Relig. Christ. 
p. 31. I may add J. A. Schmidt, Diss. De Ovo Mundano, cap. 3. sect. 4, 5, and 
Edmund Dickinson, Physica Vetus et Vera, c. 5. sect. 2. p. 56. But these learned 
men after all assume, not prove, their doctrine. Nor indeed do I see by what consi- 
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gods, together with the world, were made, 80 as to have hada 
novity of being or a temporary beginning of their existence; 
Plato and the Pythagorcans here only differing from the rest in 


derations it can be evinced, unless a very slight shade of resemblance be taken as proof 
that the Spirit of which Moses speaks, and the Love of Orpheus and Hesiod, are 
identical, the latter being but an imitation and transference of the former. 

2. The Doctor quotes the testimony of Porphyry, as proving that a kind of spint 
was anciently believed to dwell inherently in the waters. It would take me too long 
to discuss this whole doctrine of Porphyry ; to look at the matter generally will suffice 
for my purpose. The ancients, I admit, principally the Egyptians, and after them not 
a few of the Jews, did believe that there resided in water a spiritual essence or kind of 
plastic nature, which created and perfected all bodies. This appears, from the testi- 
mony, nut only of Porphyry, but also of that learned Christian writer by whom in, I 
think, the third century, the Recognitions of Clement were written, who had been, as I 
have elsewhere shown, an Alexandrian Jew, and was thoroughly skilled in the ancient 
philosophy. The following passage is worthy of quotation, inasmuch as it admirably 
illustrates the whole subject. Aquis, says he, inest vis quedam spiritus a Deo 
dati ex initio; cujus opere habitus futuri corporis in ipso statim semine forman 
incipit, et per culmum spicamque restitui: turgefacto etenim ex humore seminum 
grano, per angustos quosdam venarum meatus vis illa spiritus, que inesse aquis data 
est, utpote incorporea transcurrens, ad incrementum semina suscitat, et crescentium 
species format. Ministerio igitur humidi elementi, cui vitalis ille spiritus insitus 
semper et ingenitus est, efficitur, ut non solum reparetur, sed ut per omnia similis 
species et forma his, que facta fuerint, seminibus redeat, “ There inheres in water 
something of the energy of that Spirit, which in the beginning was sent forth by God. 
By this Spirit’s operation the form and fashion of a body begin to appear in the very 
seed, and are perfected in the blade and ear. For as the moisture of the seeds causes 
the grain to swell, the spiritual energy which, as being incorporeal, resides in water, 
circulates through narrow veins and channels, makes the seeds to grow, and 
the conformation of the plant. Through the agency thercfore of the watery element, 
in which this vital Spirit is resident and innate, is brought to pass that under all cir- 
cumstances the image and form of that, which is produced, resembles the seeds that 
were sown.” Recog. Clem. lib. 8. Patr. Apostol. tom. 1. p. 571. Similar passages 
may be found in other places, lib. 10. cap. 32. p. 595. lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 556. So 
Clementin. Hom, 11. sect. 22. p. 704. For my part, I do not see why we should 
believe that the ancients took this doctrine from Moses, when there is nothing to 
prevent our concluding that they formed the opinion from an observation of the 
energy which water actually poasesses. If, however, with Dr. Cudworth, any are dis- 
posed stoutly to maintain that Moses was the author of the notion, I am not 
particularly anxious to refute the supposition. Numenius apud Porphyr. refers 
to the words of Moses. So does the writer of the Clementina, who in Homil. 11. 
sect. 22. p. 704. says: Td ds Gdwp oby Uxd wvebparog rHy Kivnow FE, 
kai ro mvevua dd rov rd dda werounndrog Jeov ry dpxny ric icordotwe eye; 
olrwe ydp o xpopnrne eipnxe Mwone, x. r.r. “Does not water derive its motion 
from some spirit, and is not the Spirit of God, who created all things, the primary 
cause of existence? Moses the prophet expressly affirms it,” &c. Let those who 
please use this passage as an argument, that the Egyptians and other nations took their 
notion from Moses, though indeed I may think otherwise. Still, granting all this, 
there appears to me no reason in the world why it should also be conceded that the 
Love spoken of by the poets was identical with this Holy Spirit. For even supposing 
that ancient philosophers were indebted to Moses for their belief that all water was 
pervaded by a generative energy, it docs not at all follow that ancient poets were also 
indebted to him for what they wrote concerning Love. 

3. Our author also cites the testimonies of Parmenides, Simmias, Orpheus, Ans 
totle. Respecting the former two of these, I have already spoken above on ch. 3. 
sect. 18, That Aristotle affords no assistance to the theory in question, I proved a little 
while ago. It therefore remains that I should inquire into the sentiments of 
Orpheus concerning this Love. Now the very passage which Dr. Cudworth has quoted 
from this poet, abundantly demonstrates that he had no such exalted notions of Love, 
as the learned Doctor imagines. For although indeed he celebrates its birth with grest 
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this, that ra they acknowledged the world and all the mun- 
dane gods to have generated together in time, yet they sup- 
posed certain other intelligible and supramundane gods also, 


splendour of language, he places it after Chaos, after the division of the elements, 
in fine, after the creation of tbe land and sea. Does not this show that he believed 
love to be like other things—the offepring of Chaos? But I will quote some other 
verses of Orpheus, from which his conviction will even far more clearly appear. They 
occur in the same book. Argonaut, v. 12. 


"Apyaiou piv para ydoug aptyaproy dvdycny, 
Kai Kpdyvor, d¢ ihoxevoey arepecioty vd ddrcoi¢ 
Airipa, cai dipui weptwria cvdpdy “Epwra 
Nucroc dayvnrnce waripa ure 


‘“‘] have sung necessity, the source of primeval Chaos, and Saturn, leading on in endless 
train the ether, and Love, two-fold, celebrated, and glorious, the renowned progenitor 
of eternal Night.” 

Chaos itself could not have been wilder than philosophy like this, First we have 
Chaos and Necessity ; these together give birth to Saturn ; Saturn to the ether. 
Lastly uprises Love and becomes the father of Night. Take away from this its poetic 
dress, and you will have this doctrine:—By the eternal decree of fate, the elements, 
lying hitherto in confusion, were arranged into a certain order ; which having been 
done, Time, previously non-existent, began its course. Long afterwards the more 
subtle atoms carried on high formed the ether, whose energy excited the generative 
power in the rest of matter. From all this, therefore, I think that I cannot justly be 
called upon to assent to the opinion of the learned Doctor respecting Love. I will 
now proceed to exhibit my own idea. It is, as I have already avowed, my belief, that 
the Love spoken of in theogonies is neither a god, nor a personal existence, nor any 
separate nature at all, but an attribute, the procreative power in fact conjoined with 
matter, invested by the pocts with a personal dress. In order to show this, I shall first 
assume, what will be readily granted by all learned persons, that the bards of antiquity 
in exhibiting the physical doctrines of their ancestors, under a poetic form, for the most 
part rather distorted these doctrines by their metaphors than fairly illustrated them. 
The assertion appears self-evident, nor is it contradicted by those who have shown 
themselves most familiar with ancient philosophy, as Grotius, Le Clerc, Bochurt, Sal- 
masius, and othera, This being the case, it follows that the representations of the poets 
are to be explained by a reference to the physical notions generally current among the 
people; and that the plain meaning of their ornate rhapsodies is to be sought in those 
ex positors of ancient dogmas, who have written in a lucid style and rejected metaphor. 
Among these, two are pre-eminent, Diodorus Siculus and that Sanchoniathon, 
whoever he was, from whom Eusebius has largely quoted, Prepar. Evan. lib. 1. 
cap. 10. p. 33. &c. Cologne, 1688, folio. Reference to either of them will afford 
convincing proof in support of my opinion concerning Love, But, passing by 
Sanchoniathon, I shall only briefly refer to the testimony which Diodorus Siculus 
gives as to the ancient popular belief upon the point in question. He then, Biblioth. 
Hist. lib, 1. cap. 10. p. 18. exhibits the origin of the universe as follows: The heavens 
and the earth were at first one commingled mass. At length substances of different 
kinds were separated, the lighter and more igneous atoms ascending to form the stars 
and the sun, while the more gross and heavy sank into the lowest place, and were 
shaped into the earth. This was at first soft and slimy, but was hardened by the solar 
heat which also exerted such an influence upon it that in several places its surface 
swelled, and foetus were conceived. Nourishment was ministered to these embryoes 
by night, from a circumfused nebula or mist, until their chrysulids (as they may be 
called) being broken, the various kinds of living beings came forth. The earth, how- 
ever, gradually lost this productive power, so that now both men and animals are 
born under another law. These statements Diodorus confirms by the authority of 
Euripides, who was a disciple of Anaxagoras. And if they be compared with the 
writings of Hesiod and other ancient poets respecting Chaos and Love, it will be seen 
that, though all may not have sung in precisely the same strains, their representations 
may, for the most part, be traced to doctrines similar to the foregoing, and that their 
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which however produced from one original Deity, were never- 
theless eternal or without beginning. But now we must ac- 
knowledge that there were amongst the pagan Theists some of a 


Love is nothing more than the generative power said to have been excited in matter. 
[Schukford has contrived other explanations, Biblioth.Brit. tom. 10. part 1. p. 143. &c.] 

But we may appeal still more confidently to Hesiod, of whose theogony I will 
proceed with as much brevity as possible to illustrate that part which belongs to the 
present subject, in the hope that I may in some measure open the way to others who 
may desire to explore the opinions of the ancients, and to read this poet in a new and 
clearer light. He first lays down three original elements of things, Chaos, Earth, and 
Love, v. 116, &c. ; From Chaos were born Erebus and Night, v. 123 ; and from Night 
sprang forth Day and Ether, v. 124. Earth produced Heaven, the Mountains, the 
Sea, and, consorting with Heaven, the Ocean, with many deities whom it is needless to 
mention, v. 125. &c. What the poet adds concerning Chaos and its offepring, Erebus, 
Night, Day, and Ether, I omit as not connected with my design. And indeed, to 
tell the truth, I must believe that here, instead of exhibiting (as he ought to have done) 
the real doctrines of the ancients, the poet has perverted and adulterated them all. 
For Chaos among the ancients denotes the rude and undigested mass of all things; 
but Hesiod separates Earth, and its offspring, as Heaven, Ocean, and the rest, from 
Chaos ; which shows that with him Earth meant almost the same thing as other ancient 
writers denoted by Chaos, and that his Chaos was (though perhaps he did not perceive 
it) quite another idea from theirs, But I pass to other matters. The poet, then, 
although he imagines three primary elements, Chaos, Earth, and Love, gives no share 
whatever to Love in those acts of generation which he proceeds to enumerate. Nay 
he does not even make further allusion to it or its operations, but descants exclusively 
on the respective products of Chaos and Earth. Now I put it to all impartial 
persons, whether these be not proofs that his Love was not a separate and inde- 
pendent existence, but a certain power and energy residing in Chaos and Earth, 
animating each of these principles, and exciting it to the act of generation ? Chaos 
conceives; Earth also conceives. In both therefore there must necessarily have 
operated some generative and productive energy. It is this, consequently, that under 
the appellation of Love Hesiod describes. The principles of things were éeo, and each 
was excited to action by an interior, generating power. 

I shall now consider what our poet teaches respecting the offspring of Earth. Hereby 
I shall at once establish and corroborate my opinion, and also discover the principle 
from which I am convinced all must set out who would understand the ancient poets, 
to whom I have been referring. “ Earth first produced Heaven radiant with constella- 
tions,” (v. 126, 127), that is, the fiery and more subtle particles of matter flew off from 
the rest, and rose to the loftier regions, forming the heavens and the stars, ‘‘ Then 
she brought forth the high mountains ... and the sterile sea.’” (129) meaning, 
as I think, simply this:—The softer and more yielding parts of the earth were in 
several places depressed, whereby valleys and abysses were hollowed out ; consequently 
the water hitherto diffused over the whole of the land flowed into these depths, and at 
the same time mountains were discovered. 

Then Earth, consorting with her own offspring Heaven, gave birth to several Deities, 
and last of all to Saturn, (v. 133, &c.) afterwards to the Cyclops, and many otbers 
whom it would be useless to enumerate. (v. 139.) Here the poet begins to mix up with 
ancient philosophic opinions the narratives and fables, current among the Creeks 
respecting their gods, as Saturn, Jupiter, the Cyclops, and to accommodate the my- 
thologic narrative to the scientific theory. At the same time it is not difficult to draw 
from the twisted combination, the thread of physical doctrine that runs all. 
It was as we have already seen from Diodorus and others, the belief of the ancients 
that the earth while yet soft and new-created, was so impregnated by celestial and 
sidereal energy as to produce the various tribes of animals, and, especially, men dit- 
tinguished for bodily strength and for the endowments of divine virtue ; those, in short, 
who were afterwards regarded as gods by the nations in whose territories they were re- 
spectively fabled to have sprung. For I have shown above that the great ancestral 
deities of the Greeks, as enumerated by Hesiod, were those haman immortals, whom 
ancient tradition affirmed to have been brought forth into light by their mother Earth 
But Heaven treated his children with cruelty, and confined them within the caverns of 
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different persuasion from the rest, who therefore did not admit 
of any theogonia in the sense before declared, that is, any 
temporary generation of gods, because they acknowledged no 
cosmogonia, no temporary production of the world, but concluded 
it to have been from eternity. 

That Aristotle was one of these is sufficiently known, whose 
inferior gods therefore, the sun, moon and stars, must needs be 
ayévynro., or “ ingenerate,” in this sense, so as to have had no 


the earth. v. 155, 156. Here the erudite Le Clerc, Note ad Hesiod. in loc. discerns 
the traces of ancient history. I on the contrary recognize those of more ancient phi- 
losophy, as appears, not only from the passage itself, but from the whole scope of the 
poem. The influence of the sky and stars, which in those primeval times asserted its 
greatest strength, induced for a while such a dryness over the earth as to prevent the 
progeny conceived in its womb from attaining the required maturity, and therefore 
from coming forth into light. 

Thereupon Earth resorted to fraud, and gave to her son, the wily Saturn, a sharp 
toothed scythe, with which he so mutilated his father, as to prevent his future union 
with her. Let learned men here search for hidden mysteries, or discover with admira- 
tion, relics of ancient history ; for my part, taking away the metaphors and personifi- 
cations of poetic licence, all appears obvious and clear. Saturn with his scythe is Time. 
And the significance of the whole allegory is this: when a long succession of ages had 
passed away, the heaven lost its generative power, that is, experienced a gradual 
diminution and loss of that intense and subtle energy, by the original influence of which 
mankind had been produced from the earth. I appeal to all who possess either erudi- 
tion or common sense, whether any explanation can be in itself more simple or 
more consistent, both with ancient doctrines, and with the poem itself than this? 
But those ignorant of poetic language and style have been most wonderfully and 
without end disturbed by the scythe with sharp teeth—the name of Saturn, the 
mutilated body of Heaven, and so on. They might have been spared their anxiety, 
had they reflected that their concern was with a poet, and one too who was in- 
geniously endeavouring to harmonize the opinions of philosophers with the common 
religious belief. 

The parts cut off by Saturn were cast into the sea, and borne along till from the 
foam surrounding them, Venus arose, accompanied by Love, (v. 181—206.) Here 
again the poet gives to scientific theory a shape borrowed from mythologic fable. No 
doubt Venus was a woman—perhaps a Queen—of Cyprus. But Hesiod, since the 
Grceks held this Venus to have been in her age pre-eminently amorous, and at the 
same time regarded her as a goddess, intertwined in consistency with his purpose 
n story respecting her birth with his account of the origin of the world. We must 
take that purpose into consideration, and strip of their poetic adornments the ancient 
dogmas, which under such attire, are concealed. The poet, then, designs to embody 
the idea that the generative energy by which the heaven was formerly pervaded 
was not all dissipated, but transferred from the heaven to the waters, in which, as we 
have a little before shown, the ancients believed a spiritual and productive power to 
reside. Accordingly, those who were previously brought into being by celestial and 
sidereal influence, to wit men, are now conceived and produced by that plastic energy, 
animating water, and so residing in semen, which is a kind of fluid. The foam from 
which Venus is fabled to have sprung without doubt represents the human seed, 
and symbolizes the generative and plastic power latent in it. - 

From this specimen, I think that all will clearly perceive the truth of the opinion 
I have so often expressed, that the authors of theogonies either combined physical 
doctrines with the Greek mythologic stories, or else endeavoured to refer the latter to 
the former, as their original ; casting, at the same time, by the inventions and metaphors 
of their genius, such a cloud of obscuration over what otherwise would have been 
easy to understand, that many among both ancients and moderns have sought through 
the darkness in vain for a ray of light. At all events, I trust that my explanation of 
the correspondence between some of the poetic fables and the doctrines of the philo- 
sophers, will be ad pally by all, if not for its erudition or ingenuity, at least for its 
perspicuousness and ease. 
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temporary production, because the whole world to him was such. 
And if that philosopher’ be to be believed, himself was the very 
first, at least of all the Greeks, who asserted this ingenerateness 
or eternity of the world, he affirming, that all before him did 
yevvay tov kdcpov, and xoaporotiv, “ generate or make the 
world ;” that is, attribute a temporary production to it, and con- 
sequently to all those gods also, which were a part thereof. 
Notwithstanding which, the writer De Placitis Philosophorunm,*‘ 
and Stobzus,> impute this dogma of the world’s eternity to cer- 
tain others of the Greek philosophers before Aristotle, (besides 
Occllus Lucanus,° who is also acknowledged by Philo to have 
been an assertor thereof.) And indeed Epicharmus, though « 
Theist, seems plainly to have been of this persuasion, that the 
world was unmade, as also that there was no theogonia, nor 
temporary production of the inferior gods, from these verses of 
his,’ according to Grotius’ correction : 


® De Carlo, lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 623. tom. 1. opp. 

* In this passage he represent Xenophanes to have maintained that the world was 
dyéyynrov cai didioy, “ unoriginated and eternal.” This opinion of Xenophares is 
still more clearly and copiously exhibited by Plutarch in his Stromata, from which 
Eusebius quotes, Prepar. Evan. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 23. 

® Here Stobreus asserts Xenophanes, Parmenides and Melissus to have denied 

tveowv cai ¢90pdy “the doctrines of generation and dissolution.’? I pass over 

hilolaus and Aristeeus, who in the same passage are not obscurely declared to have 
held similar opinions. A much clearer view of the doctrine of Parmenides may again 
be found in Plutarch, as quoted by Eusebius, Prep. Ev. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 23. See 
also the Philosophumena of Origen, cap. 11. p. 86. : 

6 Of this author a singular work is extant, De Mundi ternitate, to be found 
among the Scriptores Veteres Mythologici, edited by T. Gale, p. 501. Philo mentions 
having read it, Lib, de Mundo non Interituro, opp. p. 940. Stobeus, it may be added, 
. Eclog. Phys. lib. I. cap. 24. makes similar reference to Ocellus. 

7 These verses, with others of the same author, are preserved by Diogenes Laertius, 
lib. 3. sect. 10. p. 170. Their precise meaning however has been much disputed, 
and especially by those erudite scholars, Marqu. Gudius and Pierre Petit, as may be 
seen from Gilles Menage, Comment. in Laértium, p. 142. &c. Still, however, they 
may be explained. They evince at least that Epicharmus believed only the forms of 
things to be mutable, while to things themselves, including of course the elements 
which he accounted Gods, he ascribed eternity. In the age of Philo there were already 
some who denied Aristotle to have originated the notion of the eternity of the universe, 
and who affirmed that it had long ago been held by the Pythagoreans: “Estos 0’ of 
"Aptororinn rig CéEng evperty éyouoty, GAA Kai Trwy [IvSayopetwy rivde, 
“ Several say that it was not Aristotle, but some of the Pythagoreans who first 
this doctrine,” in his book De Mundo non Interituro, p. 949. Gassendi moreover 
remarks that Censorinus attributes this opinion to all the Pythagoreans, and to Plato 
himself, Phys. sect. 1. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 162. As to Plato, it will be seen by and by that 
although in his extant works he clearly teaches the origin of the universe, it is never- 
theless not quite certain, what was his real conviction on the doctrine in question. At 
poet's I would confine myself to those others who are said before the time of Aristotle to 

ave advocated the eternity of the world: although the Stagirite himself professes that 
he was the first to maintain this opinion. And after a careful examination of the subject 
itself, and those remains of the ancients that bear upon it, I must avow it as my 
belief, both that in claiming for himself the origination of this theory Aristotle spoke 
the truth, and that at the same time they are not far wrong, who own that before his 
time others were imbued with the same erroneous notion. For in fact there were 
two theories respecting the eternity of the world which, on the one hand, ancient writers 
with their customary disregard of order and perspicuity have confounded, and 
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"AXN’ det roe Jeol wapijoay, vwidtroy 8’ of wwroKa’ 
Tade & dei wapecO’ buora, did d8 ray abréy asi. 

"AMAd Aéyerar ply ydog wparoy yevioSar roy Sew 

Ile 6& ; duayavoy y' ad pndé rivog &, re mparoy pédor 
Oix dp’ Euore zpGrov ovddey, obdé pa Aia devrepor, 

Toy 0& y' oy dupec viv Aéyopey we elyar pédrAe rade.” 


Nempe Di semper fuerunt, atque nunquam intercident : 
Hac que dico semper nobis rebus in iisdem se exhibent. 
Extitisse sed deorum primum perhibetur chaos : 

Quinam verd ? nam de nihilo nil pote primum existere. 
Ergo nec primum profecto quicquam, nec fuit alterum : 
Sed ques nunc sic appellantur, alia fient postmodum. 


Where, though he acknowledges this to have been the general 
tradition of the ancient Theists, that Chaos was before the gods, 
and that the inferior mundane gods had a temporary generation, 
or production with the world; yet notwithstanding does he con- 
clude against it, from this ground of reason, because nothin 
could proceed from nothing, and therefore, both the gods, aad 
indeed whatsoever else is substantial in the world, was from 
eternity unmade, only the fashion of things having been altered. 

Moreover, Diodorus Siculus affirms the Chaldeans likewise to 
have asserted this dogma of the world’s eternity :t Oi 8 ov Xad- 
daiot tiv piv Tov Kdcpou pio atdcrdy gacww elvat, cat pire 2 
apxiic yéveow toynxévat, un® torepov P0opav émidtEecSa, 


between which, on the other, moderns have neglected with the requisite care- 
fulness to discriminate. One party maintained that this universe, as we behold it now, 
in its whole structure and form, has from eternity so existed as that, with the exception 
of minute and trivial changes not denied by them, it has always been absolutely the 
same, remaining at this moment altogether what it was countless ages ago. This was 
the opinion of Aristotle. See his Physics, lib. 8. his Metaphysics, lib. 12. and on 
Gencration and Dissolution, lib. 2. Others, however, while believing both the matter 
and form of the universe to have been eternal, feigned a kind of eternal succession of 
worlds, averring that from the gradual decay and dissolution of one, another was 
simultaneously formed. This opinion found many advocates even before the time of 
Aristotle, Heraclitus to wit, Empedocles, Parmenides, many of the Stoics, and after- 
wards of the Pythagoreans, Its adherents held in one sense, indeed, that the world was 
originated ; but in another that it was eternal and unproduced. Hence they had no 
notion at all of the chaos of the poets, and the opinions therewith connected. From 
this two-fold opinion it has come to pass that ancient testimonies as to these philo; 
sophers are conflicting—and that too among Christian as well as profane authors— 
some asserting that they maintained the universe to have been originated, others that 
they believed it eternal. The way is now clear both to vindicate Aristotle from the 
charge of misrepresentation, and to interpret rightly the opinions of the ancients 
concerning the universe. The former of the two opinions abovementioned was main- 
tained by no philosophers, or by very few indeed anterior to Aristotle. So that he 
truly affirms, “that all his predecessors declared the Heaven created, none eternal,” 
that is to say in the sense in which he believed it eternal. The latter theory was the 
favourite of those Pythagoreans and others who are quoted as having been advocates 
of the eternity of the universe before Aristotle, which, were this the place for doing so, 
I could establish by several ancient testimonies. It is evident, moreover, from the verses 
of Epicharmus, if rightly considered, that it is the second of the above-stated opinions 
and not the doctrine of Aristotle which is thefe exhibited. And he was a Pytha- 
gorean. ' bh 
* Excerp. p. 478. + L. 2. p. 82. 
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‘The Chaldeans affirm the nature of the world to be eternal, 
and that it was neither generated from any beginning, nor will 
ever admit corruption.” Who, that they were not Atheists for 
all that (no more than Aristotle), appears from those following 
words of that historiographer: Thy re rev SAwv rake te xat 
Scaxdopyoty, Sela ret wpovola yeyovévat, cal viv Exacta Tov iv 
ovpavy yivouevwr, ovx we Eruxer, 088 abrouarwe, GAN’ woroutvg 
rivi kat PeCalwe Kexvowpivy Jeav xplou, cuvreAtioda, “They 
believe also, that the order and disposition of the world is by a 
certain divine providence, and that every one of those things, 
which come to pass in the heavens, happens not by chance, but 
by a certain determinate and firmly ratified judgment of the 
gods.” However, it is a thing known to all, that the generality 
of the later Platonists stiffly adhered to Aristotle in this; neither 
did they only assert the corporeal world, with all the inferior 
mundane ode in it, to be ayevyhrovc, or “ ingenerate,” and to 
have existed from eternity, but also maintained the same con- 
cerning the souls of men and all other animals, (they concluding 
that no souls were younger than body or the world ;) and be- 
cause they would not seem to depart from their master Plato, 


therefore did they endeavour violently to force this same sense® 
upon Plato’s words also. , 


® I have already noticed the opinion of the later Platonists, and need not now re- 
peat what I have said. If the doctrine of Plato is, as I imagine it ought to be, esti 
mated from those books of his which we possess, especially the Timzeus, there can be 
no doubt whatever that he believed the world to have been formed and created by 
God. It was therefore presumption and folly in his later disciples to attempt, in plain 
defiance of truth, to corroborate their dogma of the world's eternity from any at least of 
the extant writings of their master. Whether, notwithstanding, the divine philosopher 
wrote as he really thought, is made doubtful by a passage of Aristotle, in which he 
asserts Plato and his associates to have avowed that they taught their doctrine re 
specting the creation of the universe, not because they really thought that the world was 
originated, but simply for the sake of facilitating the instruction of the more ignorant 
and unenlightened. The passage is worth quoting ; it occurs, De Ceelo lib. 1. ¢. 10. 
“Hy d& reveg Bondaav treyeipovory bwipépey lavriae. trav Atyévrwy, agbaproy 
pév elvat, yevdpevoy 66, ox Eorty arAnIiC? Gpoiwe yap Pace Toig rd Craypap- 
para Gaited kai opac eipneivat mepi rig yevécewc, OK we yevoptvou xori, 
G\Ad dtdacxaXiag yapiv, we padrAov yrwpilévrwy, wowep Td Sidypappa tyro 
evoy Jeacapévouc, “Ihe plea by which some, who teach that the world though 
indestructible is yet created, endeavour to justify themselves will not hold good. They 
argue, that they speak of the origin of the universe from the same principle as mathe- 
matical instructors draw diagrams, not because the thing is so in reality, but the better 
to illustrate their subject and the more easily instruct their pupils.” Aristotle indeed 
utterly repudiates this evasion of the Platonists—perhaps of Plato himeelf; at all 
events it must be allowed that it is by no means certain what Plato really and truly be 
lieved upon the subject. It is therefore the less surprising that there subsequently 
arose advocates of the eternity of the universe, who, seeing that the authority of Plato 
was necessary to shield them from odium, did not scruple to refer the contrary written 
notions of that philosopher to the mere play of genius. Philo Judsus corroborates 
these statements, lib. de Mundi Xternitat. p. 941. he says: Tevic 0’ olovrat copt- 
Sduevor, ard Wdarwva yevynrdy NéyeoSat rdy Kdopoy, ob rd AaBEiy yevioews 
dpxny, ddAd rd eiwep eyiyvero, pry dy éripwe, 7 roy eipnpivoy cvorqvat rpdroy, 
7} Std rd by yevioes nai peraBory rd pion YewpeioSat, “Some however, sophisti- 
cally affirm that the universe is said by Plato to be yewywnrdc or generate, not because 
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Notwithstanding which, concerning these latter Platonists, it 
is here observable, that though they thus asserted the world, and 
all inferior gods and souls to have been ayevvfrove, according to 
that stricter sense of the word declared, that is, to have had no 
temporary generation or beginning, but to have existed from 
eternity ; yet by no means did they therefore conceive them to 
be avroyeveic xat avSurocrarove, “self-originated, and self- 
existing,” but concluded them to have been all derived from one 
sole self-existent Deity as their cause, which therefore, though 
not in order of time, yet of nature was before them. To this 
purpose Plotinus :* Novy mpd avrov elvat, ovx we yodvw mpdrepov 
avrov évra, GAN’ Gre wapa vou tort cat Pboet mpurEepoe exeivog, xat 
aircov robrov, apxéruroyv oloyv xat mwapaderypa eixdvoc’ xai Sv 
éxetvov Ovroc kal vrootavrog ast roves Tov rpdrov, “Mind or 
God was before the world, not as if it existed: before it in time, 
but because the world proceeded from it, and that was in order 
of nature first as the cause thereof, and ita archetype or para- 
digm ; the world also always subsisting by it and from it.” And 
again elsewhere to the same purpose:f Ov rofvuy éyévero, aAN’ 
tyfvero xal yevioerat, boa yevvnra Abyerat, od Oe plapncerat, aAn’ 
hi Sea txa ele a, “The things, which are said to have been 
made or generated, were not so made, as tbat they ever had a 
beginning of their existence, but yet they Were made, and will 
be always made, (in another apraae nor will they ever be de- 
stroyed otherwise than as being dissolved into those simple prin- 
ciples, out of which some of them were compounded.” ere 
though the world be said never to have been made as to a tem- 
porary pecuunine: yet in another sense, is it said to be always 
made, as depending upon God perpetually as the emanative cause 
thereof. Agreeably whereunto, the manner of the world’s pro- 
duction from God is thus declared by that philosopher :{ Ovdx 
dpSac of PDeipovar Kal yevywow abrir, boric yao tpdwoe Tie 
woujcewe tabtyc, ovx eOfXovet auviévat, ovd’ taacty, bre Scov 
’xetva tX\XAGTEL, OV pfrore TA GAXa iAAcixe, ‘They do not 
rightly, who corrupt and generate the world, for they will not 
understand what manner of making or production the world had, 
to wit, by way of effulgency or eradiation from the Deity.” 
From whence it follows, that the world must needs have been 
so long as there was a God, as the light was co-eve with the sun. 


he believed it to contain the principle of generation, but because if it were indeed 
created that was the only way of accounting for its production, inasmuch as we see 
its parts in constant reproduction and change.” Philo would have judged more 
leniently of these commentators on Plato, if he had known or remembered that per- 
haps the philosopher himself, and certainly those of his first disciples with whom 
Anistotle conversed, did in fact maintain that opinion, comparing their own theory of 
the world’s origin to those figures by which geometricians instruct the unskilled. 
* En. 3. lib. 2. ¢. I. + En. 2. lib. 9. c 3. 
t En. 5. lib. 8. c. 12. 
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So likewise Proclus? concludes, that the world was ae yryvé- 
pevoc, kal 2\Aaurdpevog amo tov Svroc, “ always senerael or 
eradiated from God,” and therefore must needs be eternal, God 
being so. Wherefore these latter Platonists supposed the same 
thing concerning the sed Se world, and the lower mundane 
gods, which their master Plato did concerning his higher eternal 

ods; that though they had no temporary production, yet they 
Bepended no less upon one Supreme Deity, than if they had 
been made out of nothing by him. From whence it is manifest, 
that none of these philosophers apprehended any repugnancy at 
all betwixt these two things; existence from eternity, and being 
caused and produced by another. Nor can we make any great 
doubt, but that if the latter Platonists had been fully convinced 
of any contradictious inconsistency here, they would readily 
have disclaimed that their so beloved hypothesis of the world’s 
eternity ; it being so far from the truth what some have sup- 
posed, that the assertors of the world’s eternity were all Atheists, 
that these latter Platonists were led into this opinion no other- 
wise than from the sole consideration of the Deity ; to wit, its 
ayaDoadic BotAnotc, cat yéveog Sévayc, “its essential good- 
ness, and generative power, or emanative fecundity,” as Proclus 
plainly declares upgn the Timeus.*. 

Now, though Aristotle were not acted with any such divine 
enthusiasm as these Platonists seem to have been, yet did he 
notwithstanding, after his sober manner, really maintain the 
same thing; that though the world and inferior mundane god: 
had no temporary anes yet were they nevertheless al 


' produced from one Supreme Deity as their cause. Thus Simpli- 


Glus represents that philosopher’s sense:t ’AptororéAnc ov yiveo- 
Sat aktot rév xdopov, adda xar’ GAXov rpdrov bro Ocov wapa- 
eoSa, “ Aristotle would not have the world to have been made, 
lo as to have had a beginning) but yet nevertheless to have 
been produced from God after some other manner.” And agai 
afterwards: ’AgiaroréAne rd airtoy Tov ovpavov Kat Tic aiclov 
Kephernwc auTov Sedv Alywr, Suwe ayévynrov avbrov aoodslxvuot, 
Aristotle, though making God the cause of the heaven and its 
gternal motion, yet concludes it notwithstanding to have been 
3Jhgenerate or unmade ;” that is, without beginning. However, 
Wwe think fit here to observe, that though Aristotle do for the 
most part express a great deal of zeal and confidence for that 





Opinion of the world’s eternity, yet doth he sometimes for all 


° There are still extant eighteen arguments of his by which he im ed the Chra- 
tian doctrine of the world’s not being eternal, but having been ented by God, at a 
definite period ; which arguments were opposed by J. Philoponus in the same num- 
ber of books written against the eternity of the world. 

* Page 116. + In Arist. Phys. lib. 8 p. 820.°b. Edit. Aldi. 
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that seem to flag a little, and speak more languidly and scepti- 
cally about it; as for example, in his book De Partibus An ma- 
lium, where he treats concerning an artificial nature :* MaAXov 
ElkOC Tov OUpavoy yeyEviicxat UT Totabrn¢g aitlac, si yéyoveE, 
kat elvat dia Totadrny airlay, wadAov 7 Gea ra Ovyra, “It is 
more likely, that the heaven was made by such a cause as this, 
(if it were made) and that it is maintained by such a cause, than 
that mortal animals should be so; which yet is a ea more 
generally acknowledged.” Now it was before declared, that 
Aristotle’s artificial nature was nothing but the mere execu- 
tioner or opificer of a perfect mind, that 1s, of the Deity ; which 
two therstore he sometimes joins together in the Cosmopeia, 
affirming that Mind and Nature, that is, God and Nature were 
the cause of this universe. 

And now we see plainly, that though there was a real contro- 
versy amongst the pagan Theologers, (especially from Aristotle’s 
time downward) concerning the cosmogonia and theogonia, 
according to the stricter notion of those words, the temporary 
generation or production of the world and inferior gods, or 
whether they had any beginning or no; yet was there no con- 
troversy at all concerning the salfexistens of them, but it was 
universally agreed upon amongst them, that the world and the 
inferior gods, however supposed by some to have existed from 
eternity, yet were rievertheless all derived from one sole self- 
existent Deity as their cause: ‘Yao Seov wapayduevor fH tAAauT- 
psvor, “ being either eradiated or produced from God.” Where- 
fore it is observable, that these pagan Theists, who asserted the 
world’s eternity, did themselves distinguish concerning the word 
yevynrov ortum, natum, et factum, as that which was equivocal ; 
and though in one sense of it, they denied that the world 
and inferior gods were yevynrul, yet notwithstanding did they in 
another sense clearly affirm the same. For the word yevynrov 
(say they)t+ strictly and properly taken, 1s 76 éy uépet yodvov rv 
tic To elvat wapodov Aaxov, “ that which in respect of time passed 
out of non-existence into being,” or 6 rd mpdrepov py Oy, VorEpoy 
é? é6v, “that which being not before, afterwards was.” Never- 
theless they acknowledge, that in a larger sense, this word 
yevenrov may be taken also for 76 6rwoovy am’ airlac ee 
“that which doth any way depend upon a superior Being as its 
cause.” And there must needs be the same equivocation in the 
word ayévynrov, so that this in like manner may be taken also, 
either ypovxwc, for that which is ingenerate in ah of time, 
as having no temporary beginning; or else for that which is 
an’ airlac ayévynrov, “ingenerate or unproduced from any 
cause :” in which latter sense, that word ayévynrov, or unmade, 


* Lib. J. ¢. 1. p. 474. tom. 2. opp. + Simplic. in Arist. Phys, fol. 265. 
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@ 
is of equal force and extent with aiSumrdorarov or airoyevic, 
“‘ that which is self-subsistent or self-originated;” and accord- 
ingly it was used by those pagan Theists, who concluded én 
bAn ayévynros, t. e. “that matter was unmade,” that is, not only 
mye | from eternity without beginning, but also was self-exist- 
ent, and independent upon any superior cause. Now, as to 
the former of these two senses of those words, yevynrov and 
&yévynrov, the generality of the ancient s, and together 
with them Plato, affirmed the world, and all the inferior god, 
to be yevynrotc “to have been made in time,” or to have had 
a beginning; (for whatever the latter Platonists pretend, this 
was undoubtedly Plato’s notion of that word, and no other, 
when he concluded the world to be yevynrév, forasmuch as 
himself expressly opposes it to aidiov, “ that which is eternal.”) 
But on the contrary, Aristotle, and the latter Platonists, de- 
termined the world, and all the inferior gods, to be in this 
sense ayevyfrouc, “such as had no temporary beginning,” but 
were from eternity. However, according to the latter sense 
of those words, all the pagan Theologers 4 ahr together, that 
the world, and all the a ee gods, whether having a beginning, 
or existing from eternity, were notwithstanding yevvnrot az’ 
airfac, “produced or derived from a superior cause ;” and that 
thus there was only one Sed¢ ayévvnroc, “one unproduced and 
self-existent Deity,” who is said by them to be airfac¢ xpelrrey 
cal roecbrepoc, ‘‘ superior to a cause, and older than any cause,” 
he being the cause of all things besides himself. Thus Crantor, 
and his followers in Proclus, zealous assertors of the world’s 
eternity, determined,®* yevunror AéyeaSat rov Kdapor, we ax’ atriac 
aAng rapaydpuevor, xat ovx Svra avréyovoy ove? avSumdcraroy, 
‘‘ that the world” (with all the inferior mundane gods in it) not- 
withstanding their being from eternity, ‘“‘might be said to be 
yevunrol, that is orti or made, as being produced from another 
cause, and not self-originated or self-existing.” In like manner 
Proclus himeelf,!° that grand champion for the world’s eternity, 


~ In Tima. p. 85. 
© In his Introductio in Theologiam Platonicam, which the learned doctor when he 
wrote the above does not seem to have had at hand. Proclus has dwelt upon this subject 
with even more length and explicitness than in his work just cited. We will therefore 
quote from it a few passages of immediate reference to the point in hand. In lib. 1. 
c. 28. p. 66. &c. Proclus argues at great length for what he styles the dyevvaeia of 
the gods, strenuously denying that they were produced or generated. Abroi of Soi 
yevicewy Umepidpuvyra, cai rij¢ xara xpbvor twoordcewc, “The gods are 
throned above all generated things and mortal or created substance.” A little after be 
gives the reason of this opinion: Td ddsaiperoy cai ddideptroy cai vepivor 
dylyynréy iorcy, “That which is individual, undiscerptible and one is unbegottes.” 
And inasmuch as he was aware, that to this might be opposed the written doctrines of 
the ancients and of Plato himself, he maintains that all their instructions are to be inter- 
by reason, and in accordance with an occult sense: “Qore cai el reveg yeviott 
wl Seév puOexcic wAdopaow bwd rov Dddrwvog Nyowro,—det #1) AavOavey, 
brwe rd roatra Abyerat, rai we ivdeiEews Ivexa cupboretg ravra obyesiral, 
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plainly acknowledged, notwithstanding, the generation of the 
gods and world in this sense, as being produced from a superior 
cause: Aéyouey Seav yevécac, Thy appyrovy av’rav mpdaodov 
évdeccvipevot, Kal tiv Twy Sevrépwv Erepdrnra, rede Tac airlac 
avtrav, ‘ We call it the generations of the gods, meanin 

thereby, not any temporary production of them, but their inef- 
fable procession from a superior first cause.” Thus also Sallus- 
tius,' in his book De Diis et Mundo, where he contends the world 
to have been from eternity, or without beginning, yet concludes 
both it and the other inferior gods to have been made by one 
Supreme Deity, who is called by him, & mpwroc Ode, “ the first 
God.” For, saith he: Meylorne rig Suvapewc ovone, obx avOpu- 
mwovg toe kal Gwa pdova rroiv, GAAa Seobc re xat daluovac, 
* God, or the first cause, having the greatest power, or being 
omnipotent, ought therefore to make not only men, and other 
animals, but also gods and demons.” And accordingly this is 
the title of his 13th chapter: Ide ra aidia A€yera ylyvecsat, 
“ How eternal things may be said to be made or generated.” 
It is true indeed (as we have often declared) that some of the 
pagan Theists asserted God not to be the only ayévunrov cai 
avJurdotarov, “the only unmade and self-existent being,” but 
that matter also was ssaly nevertheless, this opinion was not so 
generally received amongst them, as is commonly supposed: and 
though some of the ancient fathers confidently impute it to Plato, 
yet there seems to be no sufficient ground for their so doing; 
and Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus, and other Platonists, do 
‘ not only professedly oppose the same as false, but also as that 
which was dissonant from Plato’s principles. Wherefore, ac- 


“ Thus even although Plato does speak, by a figment, of the origin and generation of 
the gods, we must oheerve the manner in which the statement is made and regard it 
as merely a figurative illustration,” He does not however deny that “the descent of 
the gods from the Supreme,” may be justly called a kind of generation: ‘H mpdodo¢ 
9 Twv Oewy an’ airiag wpoiotca rij¢g dpiorne card xpbvow yiveoic cupiwc dvo- 
paferat. Then after a few intervening remarks he thus closes his argument, 
p. 68. "Ayévynroe piv ody of Seot rakic 0’ tory ty abroig mpwreyv re ral 
pbowy cai reXevraiwy xpoddwy, cai Urtpoxal duvapewy, cal Udiceic, “ The gods, 
therefore, are ingenerate, but there is in them, nevertheless, an order of descent, first, 
middie, and last. There are also superior and inferior degrees of power.” In another 
place, too, he acknowledges that the world, and “ the gods who have to do with the 
world are in a certain sense generated :”—o} piv ydp dyxdopior Seol yevynrol mwc 
elot. lib. 6. c. 2. p. 341. And lower down that “the gods in one sense are generate 
and in another ingenerate:” “Gore cai yerynroi wwe eiot cai dyivynro. These 
remarks will I think tend to confirm and illustrate the learned Doctor's observa- 
tions on the twofold use of the words yeryrnrdc and ayéivynrog among the latter 
Platonists. 

1 Cap. 13. p. 269. inter. Scriptor. Mythologic. Tho. Gale editos. 9. Sallust was 
a disciple of Proclus, and in the above mentioned book he exhibits the dogmas of the 
philosophers who are called the later Platonists, much more perspicuously than others 
of the school. In several things however he dissents from Proclus. For even among 
those philosophers were sects, attacking one another with mutual acrimony and inflict- 
ing divers wounds, 

2 The excellent author surely forgets, how hardily these younger Platonists whom 
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cording to that larger notion of the word ayévyrov, as synony- 
mously with abroyevic and abSumdorarov, there were very many 
of the pagan Theologers, who agreed with Christians in this, 


Gre aura ayévyntov 6 Oedc, kal ovola avrov we ave trot Tis, 7 
&yevvyola, “that God is the only ungenerate or unmade being, 
and that his very essence is ingencrability or innascibility ; all 
other things, even matter itself, being made by him. But all 
the rest of them (only a few Ditheists excepted), though they 
supposed matter to be self-existent, yet did they conclude, that 
there was only sie Osd¢ ayevynroc, “only one unmade or un- 
produced God,” and that all their other gods were yevvnroi, in 
one sense or other, if not as made in time, yet at least as pro- 
duced from a superior cause.° 


he praises were accustomed to bend the dicta of their great master into accordance with 
their own theories. The ancient Christian fathers do not seem to me far wrong in 
affirming that Plato held matter to be equally eternal with that Supreme power, who 
afterwards arranged it and out of it shaped and constructed the universe. But of this 
more hereafter. 

3 Since our own times have witnessed a revival of the question, once debated with 
so much excitement between Christian fathers and Platonic philosophers, “ whether 
or not it were possible for God to have created the universe from all eternity,” and 
since there are not a few acute and learned men who are ready to decide in the 
affirmative, I think that it will be labour well-bestowed if I here advance a few obser- 
vations on this dogma of the Platonists, its origin and history. (A letter of C. Bovillus, 
in which he denies the possibility of such a creation, is preserved by Fabricius, Bibl. 
Lat. med. evi, p. 932. &c.) The later disciples of Plato, while they acknowledged 
the universe to be the work of God, maintained at the same time that it is a work 
without beginning and eternal, or, in other words, that the supreme Deity has created 
this world from everlasting. They attributed, therefore, an origin to the world, but, to 
use the words of Chalcidius, (in Timeum, sect. 23) non temporarium, sed cause 
tivum, “one not in point of time, but of cause.” This entire doctrine, while on the 
one hand it is recondite beyond the reach of common understanding, is, on the other, 
of such a nature that in the bare exposition of it, it is necessary to use words either 
entirely new, or applied in unaccustomed senses. Thus, in books treating of this 
opinion, the words origin, beginning, eternal, generated, ingenerate, made, produced, 
and the like, have a doubtful and ambiguous signification. For example, the 
authors grant that the universe had a “ beginning’—that it was ‘“ originated”— 
but then such phrases are not used by them to designate the idea which they have in 
ordinary language. viz., ‘ that of being born or coming into existence at a certain time,’ 
but simply that of ‘having a cause and not being self-originated.’ So again with the 
word “ eternal,” which, when applied to the Supreme Deity, indicates ‘a nature eelf- 
existent, without succession, and unaffected by change;’ but which, on the contrary, 
used in reference to the gods and the world, denotes, ‘substances and beings which, 
although they have always existed, are yet dependent upon a cause, experiencing suc- 
cession, and subject to partial vicissitude.’. As several among both the early and the 
more modern Christian writers have neglected to observe this ambiguity, it has often 
happened that they have attributed to these Platonists sentiments very foreign to their 
real doctrines. These doctrines have been accurately and fully displayed, as well as 
learnedly confuted, by Zacharias Mitylenzus, a Christian philosopher, in his Dialogus 
De Opificio Mundi, pp. 207. 213. &c. But perhaps they will be more clearly under- 
stood by many, if I quote from Augustine the comparison by which Platonists them- 
selyes were wont to illustrate their belief. It occurs De Civit. Dei, lib. x. c. 31. p. 203. 
tom. vii. opp. Sicut enim, inquiunt, si pes ex wternitate semper fuisset in pulvere, 
semper ei subesset vestigium; quod tamen vestigium a calcante factum, nemo dubitaret, 
nec alterum altero prius esset, quamvis alterum ab altero factum easet : sic, inquiunt, 
et mundus atque in illo Dii creati et semper fuerunt, semper existente, qui fecit, et 
tamen facti sunt, ‘‘ For, say they, (the Platonists) supposing that a foot had stood 
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Nothing now remaineth, but only that we show how the 
pagans did distinguish, and put a difference, betwixt the one 
supreme unmade Deity, and all their other inferior generated 


from eternity in the sand, the footprint would be eternal too; no one would doubt that 
the print was made by the foot, nor would the former, though an effect of the latter, 
succeed it in point of time. Just so, the universe and the gods in it are both created 
and eternal ; their Maker is without beginning, and nevertheless they are made.” If 
I may venture to add another simile to this, imagine an eternal chain, consisting of 
many links fitting together and mutually dependent. Each part of this chain has 
always existed, brought into being by no agency whatever, and yet all hang from the 
first, which in its turn hangs upon nothing. This first link of the chain conceive as 
the supreme Deity of the Platonists; the rest, as inferior gods and the universe.—If, 
after all, these comparisons fail to satisfy the reader, I trust he will charge the obscurity 
not to his own want of capacity, but to the notion itself, which cannot possibly be 
exhibited in language with clearness and precision. Now when the foregoing opinion 
was universally established among these philosophers, there arose another dispute 
among them :—whether God thus eternally formed the universe out of matter which, 
like him, was eternal and self-existing; or whether he produced it from himself, and by 
the simple exercise of his own will. The latter opinion is maintained by Hierocles 
Lib. de Providentia apud Photium Biblioth. Cod. 251. p. 1379. as well as by many 
more, of whom more hereafter: the former was upheld by several others, whom 
Hierocles refutes in the same book. For that Hierocles is there arguing against those 
Platonists, who held not that God constructed the world in finite time, though out of 
eternal matter, but that the universe itself was similarly eternal with the material of 
which God fashioned it, is plain from the very introduction of his treatise: Ov ydp 
txavdy abroy elvat wySnoay abroredag vroorioat Kdcpoy olxsig dvvdpe cal 
sogig, "EX 'AIAUOY ’ENEPLOYNTA, aGAX’ ayevvnrou trAng ovvepyig, “The 
Deity, forsooth, according to them, is unable to sustain the universe upon Tineelf by 
his own might and wisdom, although exercising them FROM ETERNITY, but must have 
the co-operation of uncreated matter!’’ These Platonists, therefore, acknowledged 
that God had put forth his creative energy from eternity, while they denied that he had 
acted independently of matter, imagining on the contrary two uncaused principles of 
things, God and Matter. 

II. This dogma of the Neo-platonists is doubtless related to the opinion of Aristotle 
respecting the eternity of the universe. They themselves, as appears from Hierocles, 
Proclus, and other disciples of this school, wished to be considered as maintaining the 
doctrines ,which the Stagirite had formerly held. On which account several very 
learned men, and among them our author, have not scrupled to associate the theory of 
these Platonists with that of Aristotle, and to discuss them together. After a careful 
examination of the whole subject, I am constrained to believe that there is a difference 
between them. For whereas the Neo-platonists represented God as having been 
actively and laboriously employed from all eternity, Aristotle seems to have assigned 
to his Deity no task but that of self-contemplation, together with some ineffable exer- 
tion of motive energy upon the universal sphere: and while the former maintained 
that the universe had from an eternal period been created by God, or, if you please, 
had emanated from God, the latter not only was without the remotest idea of an 
eternal creation, but even did not allow the Deity to be acquainted with aught that 
had ever transpired in this lower world. I pass over other particulars tending to illus- 
trate this contrariety. 

III. It is therefore my opinion, that this dogma of an eternal creation was unknown 
before the rise of that philosophic school founded by Ammonius at Alexandria 
in the second century after Christ, and called the sect of the latter or Neo-platonists. 
My opinion is confirmed by this, that Philo Judwus, in his work, still extant, De 
Mundo Corruptioni Experte, while he carefully notices those who before his time 
taught the eternity of the world, makes no mention of the particular doctrine in ques- 
tion. I might refer also to Clemens of Alexandria, who, in his diligent enumeration 
of the theories of philosophers, entirely omits this. The Ammonius, however, to whom 
I have adverted, when he had apoetatized from Christianity, and formed the resolution 
to devise a new system of philosophy, that should be, as it were, a via media between 
the Christian and pagan religions, produced as a specimen of his skill this theory; 
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Which we are the rather concerned to do, because it 1s 
notorious, that they did many times also confound them together, 
attributing the government of the whole world to the gods pro- 


quite clear, on the one hand, of the Christian doctrine that the universe was at some 
definite time created by God out of nothing, and, on the other, scarcely more in 
accordance with the doctrines, so condemned and exploded by Christians, of thoee 
ancient philosophers who imagined two eternal principles of things, God and Matter. 
Origen, who was instructed in the school of Ammonius, had imbibed, together with 
other erroneous notions, this opinion, which he also fearlessly taught to the disciples 
who came to him in great numbers. I may refer for proof to passages of Origen 
himeelf, adduced by Peter Dan. Huet in his Origeniana, lib. ii. queest. xii. sect. 4. p. 165. 
and by Methodius, in his treatise [lepi rw» T'evynrey preserved by Photius, Biblioth. 
cod, 235. p. 934. Still they are mistaken who believe that Orgen entirely agreed, 
even in this doctrine, with Ammonius and the Platonists. For here, as in many other 
things, that learned Christian attempted some modification of the Platonic theory, to 
bring it nearer to the doctrines of our holy religion. The philosophers whom Origen 
followed taught that the universe both had been created by God from all eternity, and 
would remain unimpaired for ever. He, on the other hand, being unable to admit 
their dogma without modification, inasmuch as it would contradict the plain testimony 
of the sacred oracles that the universe will be “burnt up” and “ dissolved,” retained 
one part of it and rejected the other. He held, with the Platonists, that the universe 
was eternally formed by God, and at the same time denied that it would continue for 
ever, but imagined a succession of worlds, supposing whenever one in past or future 
time is dissolved and destroyed, another is immediately created in its place. As 
Origen was charged with fundamental heresies, this opinion did not obtain much 
ground among the Christians; but was included and denounced in the writings of his 
opponents, with his other heterodox doctrines. Of these I have already named Metho- 
dius, from whose book Ilepi I'svynray Photius has extracted many passages bearing 
upon this controversy. 

This doctrine of the Platonists, however, was brought into much greater disrepute 
during the Arian controversy respecting the deity of the Son of God. For, among 
other arguments employed by the orthodox, it was urged that the Saviour is, im the 
scriptures, styled efernal ; that none can be eternal but God, and that therefore Christ 
is divine. See Athanasii Orat. II. contra Arianoa, pp. 317. 318. tom. 1. opp. And 
inasmuch as this argument could so readily be set aside by the Platonic doctrine, that 
any being whatever could be eternal and nevertheless originated and created, it was 
inevitable that the ministers of religion should set themselves against the dogma, and 
strenuously maintain that it was impossible for God to create any thing from ever- 
lasting. Dion. Petavius has cited many quotations to this effect from ancient writers, m 
Dogmat. Theol. tom. 1. de Deo, lib. 3. ¢. 6. p. 145. Nay, there were among the 
Arians many, generally called Psathyrians, who openly expounded the doctrine of Arius 
in accordance with the Platonic theory, maintaining that the Son was eternally created 
by the Father, and not divine. My authority is Theodoretus De Fabulis Heeret. lib. iv. 
p. 387. vol. 2. opp. A sect this, which doubtless gave opportunity to the authorized 
masters of celestial wisdom, of inveighing so much the more bitterly against the philo- 
sophic notion of which we are speaking. On the other hand, the Platonists all tens 
ciously persisted in their former opinion, contending for it both by word and writing. 
It was without hesitation adopted, along with their other doctrinea, by Julian, far the 
most learned of the emperors, And why should I mention other Platonists whose 
names are so well known, and whom every one knows to have embraced this heresy ? 
J ulian then writes, Orat. iv. in Solem p. 132. ‘O Setog obrocg cai rdyradog xdopos, 
an _dxpac aWpisoy obpavoi fixes vnc soxdrne, Uxd rij¢ adUrou ourexdpevoc Tov 
Seod mpovolag, && didion yéyovey ayevynrac, ic re row tridowoy Caiee didcoc, 
“This divine and magnificent world, from the topmost vault of heaven to the lowest 
abyss of earth, sustained in existence by the changeless providence of God, has been 
from eternity, without beginning, and will remain ever-during through all succeeding 
ages.” The word dyevynrwe, in the above passage, is wrongly rendered by Petavius 
citra ullam productionem, “ independent of any originating power.” For Julien 
agreed with the other Platonists in attributing the world to God as its cause, as rel 
be seen, not only from the above passage, but from another of the same kind in 
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miscuously, and without putting any due discrimination betwixt 
the supreme and inferior (the true reason whereof seems to have 
been this, because they supposed the supreme God not to do all 


oration, p. 145. what he disbelieved was its creation in time. I have rather chosen, 
therefore, to translate the word “ without beginning,” in accordance with the Platonic 
doctrine. Seeing, then, that the emperor himself so warmly embraeed this theory, it 
may easily be guessed what was the opinion of the other philosophers of that age. 
Even they who entertained a sound and moderate Christian creed, and did not, at least 
openly, slight the authority of the scriptures, but rather endeavoured to blend Pla- 
tonism with Christianity, could not bring themselves openly to renounce this doctrine. 
Chalcidius, the commentator on the Timeus, may be taken as an example, who was 
reputed, not without reason, by many persons, and those, moreover, eminent for 
learning, to be a sincere believer in Christianity. I quote his words so much the more 
readily, as they contain not only the assertion of his belief in these notions of the 
Platonists, but his reason for it. Hesays, then, in Timeum Platonis, c. 1. sect. 23. 
pp. 284. 285. Dei operum origo et initium incomprehensibile. Nulla enim certa nota, 
nullum indicium temporis, ex quo esse ceperunt. Cause igitur omnium operum Dei 
tempore antiquiores: et sicut Deus per evum, sic etiam cause per evum. Quod 
sequitur, ut quidquid a Deo sit, id temporarium non sit; quod temporarium non ait, 
nulla temporis lege teneatur. Et tempus immutationem etatis, morbos, senectutem, oc- 
casum invehit. His ergo omnibus, quod a Deo instituitur immune est, origoque ejus 
caussativa est, non temporaria. Et mundus sensilis est opus Dei: origo igitur ejus 
Caussativa, non temporaria. Sic mundus, senailis licet et corporeus, a Deo tamen factus 
atque institutus est. ‘ The origin and commencement of the works of God is incom pre- 
hensible. For there are no data, no traces of a period from which they began to exist. ... 
The causes, then, of all the works of God, are more ancient than time; and, as God is 
eternal, so also are these causes eternal. It follows, that whatever is from God cannot 
be a thing of time ; and what is not a thing of time cannot be bound by the laws of 
time. Now time brings with it periodic change, diseases, old age, dissolution. The 
workmanship of God, then, is free from all these vicissitudes, and its origin is causative, 
not fempurary. The material world is the work of God; its origin, therefore, is 
causative, and not temporary. In this manner the universe, although tangible and 
corporeal, was created and constituted by Deity.” There seem, after all, to have 
been some among these very Platonists who held that this dogma ought not to be 
broached publicly, but that the universe ‘should in common be spoken of as though it 
had been generated. This, according to Julian, was certainly the practice of Jambli- 
chus of Chalcis, a philosopher of the highest repute in this sect, who was also, it is equally 
certain, imitated by others, although Julian himself blames his example. See Orut. iv. 
in Solem p. 146. Oda péy, says he, cai TAdrwva réy piyay cai pera rovroy roy 
Xadxidia 'lapBrX\tyow—dyxpec vroSicewe rp yeyyNnty Tpocypwpsyvove, ral olove? 
Xpovecny riva ry roinow vroriIEepivovg'—wAry adrX' inolye—obdapiic lore wa- 
paxiyduvevriov, “I know that the great Plato himself, and after him Jamblichus 
the Chalcidian, have employed the hypothesis of the generation [of the universe], and 
granted, for the sake of argument, the supposition of a creation in time. For my part, 
I will incur no such perplexity.” That, however, many did not follow the plan of 
Jamblichus, is clear enough from the fact, that in the fifth century there was more 
public and bitter controversy respecting this dogma than there had ever previously 
been. The Platonists, both of Alexandria and Athens, men, too, not of mean name, 
spared no pains to demonstrate its truth. Their zeal roused Zacharia, of Mitylene, a 
Christian philosopher, who attacked their theory in an erudite and subtle work yet 
extant, entitled, Dialogus de Opificio Mundi. Proclus, than whom the Platonic 
school of this era boasted no greater philosopher, published a work in exposition and 
defence of the eternity of the universe : to which Joannes Philoponus replied, in the 
nineteen books mentioned a short time ago. I pass over Sallustius, the disciple of 
Proclus, who in his Libellus de Diis et Mundo, in like manner contends for the 
doctrine; nor need I name the Christian writers who, in hooks of one kind or another, 
unceasingly attacked it. In the next age, however, all the splendour and glory of the 
Platonic school had passed away, and by degrees this doctrine Jost all influence and 
authority. Still thie did not hinder Botthius, whom for many centuries all philoso- 
phers have regarded with veneration as their common instructor, from openly avowing 
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immediately in the government of the world, but to permit 
much to his inferior ministers), one instance of which we had 
before in Ovid, and innumerable such others might be cited out 


his favourable disposition towards it. In Consol. Philos. lib. 5. this illustrious man 
writes as follows:—Non recte quidam; qui, quum audiunt visum Platoni, mundum 
hunc nec habuisse initium temporis, nec habiturum esse defectum, hoc modo conditon 
conditum mundum fieri co-sternum, putant. Aliud est enim per interminabilem duc 
vitam, quod mundo Plato tribuit, aliud interminabilis vite totam pariter complexam 
esse presentiam, quod divine mentis proprium esee, manifestum est. Neque enim 
Deus conditis rebus antiquior videri debet femporis quantitale, sed simplicius potius 
proprietate natura. “Some there are who when they receive the opinion of Plato, that 
this universe neither had a temporal beginning nor ever will have an end, wrongly 
conclude that the creation is therefore similarly eternal with its Creator. For, clearly, 
it is one thing to be conducted in a succession through interminable existence, which is 
Plato’s idea of the universe, and another thing to embrace at once the whole presence 
of eternity, which is an exclusive attribute of the Divine Spirit. For God must not be 
thought older than the creation in point of time, but prior to it by NEcEssiTy and 
ESSENCE.”” We have here the selfsame distinction that we have before noticed between 
temporary and causative origination. After a few intervening remarks, he continues: 
Itaque, si digna rebus nomina velimus imponere, Platonem sequentes, Deum quidem 
eternum, mundum vero dicamus esse perpetuum. ‘If, therefore, we wish to expres 
our ideas by precise terms, let us, if we adopt the doctrine of Plato, call God eternal, 
but the world perpetual.” 

These remarks are sufficient to establish the assertion of the learned Doctor, that we 
are not forthwith to accuse of irreligion and blasphemy those who have avowed that 
they believed the universe to be in a certain sense eternal. I am disinclined, by fear 
of prolixity, to descend into the dark ages and the era of acholastic philosophy. Those 
who are learned in such matters, will not forget how long and fiercely it was debated 
in the schools, whether God could have created the world from all eternity or not. A 
question answered affirmatively by many of great merit and weight of character, and 
negatively by several others. See G. I. Vossii Theses Historico-theolog. Disp. 1. sect. 
14. p. 19. The controversy has now come down to our own times, and has exercised 
the skill of our philosophers, as well as theologians, among whom there are many to 
whose names has never been affixed the brand of heterodoxy, who nevertheless imagine 
that no disrespect is offered to the Divine Majesty, by the supposition that the world 
was created by God from all eternity. See Jo. Herm. ad Elswich in Jo. Hen.« 
Seelen Philocalia Epistolica, p. 410. &c. 

IV. Of the outward causes, so to speak, by which the Platonists were led to enter 
tain the doctrine we have stated concerning the universe, enough has been already 
said. The inner causes, or arguments by which they fortified their theory, may be 
Seedy from Origen (lib. i. rept dpyey); Sullustius (Lib. de Diis e¢ Munda, c. 13); 

lus (xviii. Argumenta pro Asternitate Mundi); Zacharias of Mitylene (Dialog. de 
Opificio Mundi, p. 214), and several others. To which I would add, from among more 
recent writers, Pierre Poiret, as having very skilfully displayed and confuted the argu- 
ments of those who maintain that the world was formed by God from all eterity. 
Meditat. Rational. de Deo, Anima, et Malo, lib. iii, c. 16. sect. 9. p. 438. ed. 1685. 
See also pp. 674. 675. The adherents of this dogma differed in many respects one 
from another, nor did the Platonists all pursue one course of argument, as will be 
evident to any one who compares Plotinus with Proclus. I think, however, all things 
being considered, that the basis of their reasoning universally was the apprehension 
that it would make God a mutable being to suppose the world created by him in time. 
Had they deigned to present their argument in 8 popular manner and apert from 
subtlety, I imagine they would have reasoned somewhat thus: God is the same to-day, 
and at this moment, as he has been from all eternity. For no liability to change can 
befall the majesty of the Great First Cause. But now God is active in energy, univef- 
sal in providence, supreme in dominion, and, in short, of infinite power. 5 
therefore, have been his attributes from everlasting. If he has eternally been thus 
active, provident, and almighty, he must necessarily have been acting, creating, and 
administering: if, moreover, he has been a Ruler, there has also evidently been 8 
world for him to govern, Take, therefore, eternity from the universe, and you st the 
same time take stability and unchangeableneses from the Supreme God. 
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of their most sober writers. As for example, Cicero, in his first 
book of laws;* Deorum immortalium vi, ratione, potestate, 
mente, numine, natura omnis regitur; “The whole nature, or 
universe, is governed by the force, reason, power, mind, and 
divinity of the immortal gods.” And again in his second book, 
Deos esse dominos ac moderatores omnium rerum, efique que 
geruntur, eorum geri judicio atque numine; eosdémque op- 
timé de genere hominum mereri, et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, 
quid in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religiones colat, 
intueri; piorimque et impiorum habere rationem; a principio 
civibus suasum esse debet, ‘‘ The minds of citizens ought to be 
first of all embued with a firm persuasion, that the gods are the 
lords and moderators of all things, and that the conduct and 
management of the whole world is directed and overruled by 
their judgment and divine power; that they deserve the best of 
mankind, that they behold and consider what every man is, 
what he doth and takes upon himself, with what mind, piety, 
and sincerity, he observes the duties of religion; and lastly, that 
these gods have a very different.regard to the pious and the 
impious.” Now such passages as these, abounding every where 


This same notion as to the immutability of God, it doubtless was, that led them to 
separate the idea of succession from that of Deity : a subject to which we shall return. 
For they could not understand how that could be immutable to which any thing was 

ast or future. Among others, Boethius has enlarged upon this argument, De Consol. 

hilos. lib. v. p. 137. When they had arrived at this conclusion, they seem to have 
reasoned as follows: Time, the notion of which includes the succession of moments, of 
months, of vears, is utterly alien from the nature of Deity. Imagine, however, that 
God framed the universe, not from eternity, but at a certain definite time, and to what 
inference must you inevitably come? To this, as I imagine, that there was once a 
time when God existed alone. In granting this, however, you make the admission, 
that there was a certain period before the creation of the world. You place God, 
therefore, in time. But where there is time, there is succession; and where succession, 
change. Hence, unless you would make the Deity mutable, shun the opinion of the 
Christians respecting the formation of the universe. In this manner, as I suppose, 
rensoned the Platonists. For my part, remembering how many eminent Christian 
theologians have been favourable to the theory under consideration, I would impose no 
belief respecting it on any man; neither would I arrogate to myself the claim of decid- 
ing the merit of these and other arguments. I do, however, candidly confess, that the 
entire avoidance, or at best the modest and fearful discussion of questions so apt as 
these to involve the intellect of man in endless sophistry, as well as to unsettle the 
minds of the weak, together with a simple and honest reception of those truths which 
inspired men have revealed concerning the creation of the universe by God, have 
always appeared to me more befitting, than acute amd subtle inquiry into the origin of 
the world and the infinite perfections of Deity; an investigation, indeed, which is 
scarcely ever pursued without utter forgetfulness of our infirm and wretched condition, 

4 The former passage occurs De Leg. lib. 1. c. 7. the latter lib. 2.c.7. But in this 
same treatise (lib. 1. c. 7), he clearly separates the supreme God, the Creator of 
mankind, whom he calls mens divina, and Deus prepotens, from the other gods, 
dii; who, with men, are as citizens subject to the relations and laws of the universe, 
He that would read these books, De Legibus, in the proper manner, must continually 
bear in mind a sentence that occurs, c. 6. Quoniam in populari ratione omnis nostra 
Versatur oratio, populariter interdum loqui necesse est. ‘‘ As the whole of our dis- 
cussion respects a popular subject, we are necessitated sometimes to speak in popular 
language 58 
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in 
theology but eel and superficially, have been led into an 


error, and occasioned thereby to conclude the pagans not to have 
asserted a divine monarchy, but to have imputed both the mak- 
ing and governing of the world to an aristocracy or democracy 
of co-ordinate gods, not only all eternal, but also self-existent 
and unmade. The contrary whereunto, though it be already 
sufficiently proved, yet it will not be amiss for us here in the 
close, to show how the ns, who sometimes jumble and con- 
found the supreme and inferior gods altogether, do not withstand- 
ing at other times many ways distinguish between the one 
supreme God, and their other many inferior gods. 

irst, therefore, as the Pagans had many proper names for 
one and the same supreme God, according to several particular 
considerations of him, in respect of his several different mani- 
festations and effects in the world; which are oftentimes mis 
taken for so many distinct deities (some mUpposing them inde- 
pendent, others subordinate), so had they also, besides these, 
other proper names of God, according to that more full and 
comprehensive notion of him, as the maker of the whole world, 
and its supreme governor, or the sole monarch of the universe. 
For thus the Greeks called him Zetec and Ziv, &c., the Latins 
Jupiter and Jovis, the Babylonians Belus and Bel, the Persians 
Mithras and Oromasdes, the Egyptians and Scythians (according 
to Herodotus’), Ammoun and Pappeus. And Celsus in Origen 
concludes it to be a matter of pure indifferency, to call the 
supreme God by any of all these names, either Zevc, or Ammoun, 
or Pappzus, or the like;* KéAcog olterac pndev Stadéperv, Ala 
“Yytorov xaAciv, } Ziva, j Adwvaiov, } Labaw), Fh (we Atybrrwt) 
“Apuouv, } (we ZxvOa) Tlanraiov. “ Celsus thinks it to bea 
matter of no moment, whether we call the highest and supreme 
God, Adonai and Sabaoth, as the Jews do; or Dia and Zena, as 
the Greeks; or, as the Egyptians, Ammoun; or, as the Scythi- 
ans, Pappeus.” Notwithstanding which, that pious and jealous 
father expresseth a great deal of zeal against Christians then 
using any of those pagan names.® “ But we will rather endure 
any torment,” saith he, “ than confess Zeus (or Jupiter) to be God; 
being well assured, that the Greeks often really worship, under 


5 Hist. lib. 4. c. 59. This author says no more than that, in his opinion, Jupiter 
might be with great propriety— épSérara—called in the Scythian language Pappzus, 
i. e. he identifies the Scythian deity Pappsus, not over wisely, with that God whom 
the Greeks called Zeus. From which we may indeed conclude that this Pappzus, 
worshipped by the Scythians, had obtained the highest rank among the gods of that 
nation ; but scarcely that he was the one supreme and omnipotent Deity, or that the 
Scythians gave that name to the Creator and Governor of all. The account which 
Origen and Celsus give of this god seems to rest on the sole authority of Herodotus. 

* Lib. 5. c. Celsum, p. 261. 

* These are not the exact words of Origen, but only their sense. He adverts to the 
same subject Contr. Celsum, lib. 1. p. 18. 19. edit. Cantabr. . . 


i writings, it is no wonder if many, considering their 
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that name, an evil demon, who is an enemy both to God and 
men. And we will rather suffer death, than call the supreme 
God Ammoun, whom the Egyptian enchanters thus invoke ; 
Aeyérwoav O& kal TebSac rov Mawrwaioy Gedy elvar roy éwt waotv’ 
aAX’ nusic ov reacdpeBa’ riBevreg piv tov emt wact Sedov, we Sd? 

fXov tw Aayxdvte rHYv UvIev epnulav, cal 1d EOvoe avtrayv Kar 
taAexrov ovK dvouatovtec roy Gedy, we Kxuoly dvduare tov [laz- 
maiov. LKvdior! yap ro mpoonyoptxoy Tov Gedy, kal Aiyurriott, cat 
waoy duadikty % Exaotog évriPparrat, dvondtwv, ovx auaprycerat, 
and though the Scythians call the supreme God Pappzus, yet we, 
acknowledging a supreme God, will never be persuaded to call 
him by that name, which it pleased that demon (who ruled over 
the Scythian desert, people, and language) to impose. Never- 
theless, he that shall use the appellative name for God, either in 
the Scythian, Egyptian, or any other language which he hath 
been brought up in, will not offend.”* Where Origen plain! 
affirms the Scythians to have acknowledged one supreme God, 
called by them Pappzus, and intimates, that the Egyptians did 
the like, calling him Ammoun. Neither could it possibly be 
his intent to deny the same of the Greeks and their Zeus, hae: 
ever his great jealousy made him to call him here a demon; it 
being true in a certain sense, which shall be declared afterward, 
that the pagans did oftentimes really worship an evil demon, 
under those very names of Zeus and Jupiter, as they did like- 
wise under those of Hammon and Pappzus. 

In the mean time, we deny not, but that both the Greeks 
used that word Zeus and the Latins Jupiter, sometimes puorkws, 
for the ether,’ fire, or air, some accordingly etomologizing Zev¢ 
from Zéw, others Acic from sciw: whence came those forms of 
2 a sub Jove, and sub Dio. And thus Cicero: Jovem 

n 


nius nuncupat ita dicens. 
Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem. 


Hunc etiam augures nostri cim dicunt, Jove fulgente, Jove 
tonante ; dicunt enim in celo fulgente, tonante, &c.t The reason 
of which speeches seems to have been this, because in ancient 
times some had supposed the animated heaven, ether, and air, to 
be the supreme deity. We grant moreover, that the same words 
have been sometimes used icropixwe also, for:an hero or deified 
man, said by some to have been born in Crete, by others in 
Arcadia. And Callimachus,® though he were very angry with 


* L. 5. p. 262. - 

7 See the testimony which G. J. Vossius has gathered from the writings of the 
ancients, De Origine ac Progressu Idololatriz, lib. 2. c. 84. p. 268. 

+ De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. 223. Lamb. cap. 25. p. 2992. tom. 9. opp. 

® Hymn. in Joven, v. 8. 9. p. 4. 5 
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the Cretians for affirming Jupiter’s sepulchral monument to have 
been with them in Crete, as thereby making him mortal : 


Konrec aei Wevorat, cai yee ragoy, w ava, ceio, 
Kpnjrecg irexrgvavro’ od 0 od Sdvec, toot yap aie. 


Cretes semper mendaces, tuum enim, rex, sepulchrum 
Extruxerunt: tu vero non es mortuus, semper enim es. 


Himself, nevertheless, (as Athenagoras’ and Origen’ observe) 
attributed the beginning of death to him, when he affirmed him 
to have been born in Arcadia ; apx7, yap Savarou 7 émi yng yéveate, 
‘“‘ because a terrene nativity is the beginning of death.” Where. 
fore this may pass for a general observation here, that the pagan 
ereueey was all along confounded with a certain mixture of 
physiology and herology, or history blended together. Never- 
theless it is unquestionable, that the more intelligent of the 
Greekizh Pagans did frequently understand by Zeus that supreme 
unmade Deity, who was the maker of the world, and of all the 
inferior gods. Porphyrius in Eusebius thus declares their sense:° 
Tov Ala, rov Novy xdopou vroAaubavovew, S¢ ra év avrw tor 
puobpynoev, Exwv tov xdapov, “ By Zeus, the Greeks understand 
that mind of the world which framed all things in it, and con- 
taineth the whole world.” Agreeable whereunto is that of 
Maximus Tyrius:’ Kade rov piv Ala, voy rpeaBiraroy, xal 
apXiKwrarov, w Tavra Emerat cat weeSapxei, “ By Jupiter you are 
to understand that most ancient and princely mind, which 

things follow and obey.” And Eusebius himself, though not 
forward to grant any more than needs he must to Pagans, con- 
cludes with this acknowledgment hereof,t “Eorw 6 Zede pnnll 
) Tupwone Kat aiéptoc ovata, Warep roic maAatoic évoulZero, xara 
tov [Aobrapytv, add’ airéc 6 avwratw Nove, 6 rav SAwv Snovp- 
yéc, “Let Jupiter therefore be no longer that fiery and ethereal 
substance, which the ancient Pagans, according to Plutarch, sup- 
posed him to be; but that highest mind, which was the maker of 
all things.” But Phornutus® by Jupiter understands the soul of 
the world, he writing thus concerning him: “Qo7ep 8? tyusic awd 
Wuxine SconobpeBa, ovrw cal 6 dopo Yuyny Exe thy svvéyovoav 
avrov, kal avrn xuAcirat Zeve, airia ovoa toic Cwat rou Cay, cat 
dia rovro Bacwebew 6 Zebc Aéyerat rwv SAwv, “As we ourselves 
are governed by a soul, so hath the world in like manner a soul, 


® In Legation. pro Christianis, cap. 26. p. 121. 

1° Contra Celsum, p. 137. The Greek words which follow ate also from Origen. 

* Prep. Ev. lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 100. 

1 Diss. 29. Utri melius de Diis senserint, Poet an Philosophi, p. 290. 

+ Prep. Ev. lib. 3. cap. 13. p. 119. 

* Dr. Cudworth has not quoted the passage quite entire. After the words, caXsirat 


Zevdc, Phornutus has, wérepoy did rd ow i alria, xr. “ Bei 
booed Abs altel are ? Td owlovoa cai alria, «.r.X., “ Being the pre 
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that containeth it: and this is called Zeus, being the cause of 
life to all things that live; and therefore Zeus or Jupiter is said 
to reign over all things.” However, though these were two dif- 
ferent conceptions amongst. the Pagans concerning God, some 
apprehending him to be an abstract mind separate from the 
world and matter, but others to be a soul of the world only ; yet, 
nevertheless they all agreed in this, that Zete or Jupiter was the 
supreme moderator or governor of all. And accordingly, Plato,* 
in his Cratylus, taking these two words, Zijva and Afa both 
together, etomologizeth them as one, after this manner: Zuvri- 
Séiueva cic Ev SnAot rHv pba rov Yeov, ov yao éorw Hytv cal roic 
adAXoe rac, Sori¢ torty airiog wadXov rov Cv, fh 6 Gpxwy TE Kat 
Bacirtsdc rev TavTwv’ cuuPalve oy GpSHc¢ dvouaZeaSar ovTWe, 
Tp Osdc elvat, di Sv Ziv aet waar roic Cwoww brapyet, SetAnmrat 2 
dlya (Waren Aéyw) tv Sv 7rd Svoma, tH Att wat Znvi, “ These two 
words compounded together declare the nature of God ; for there 
is nothing which is more the cause of life both to ourselves and 
all other animals, than he, who is the prince and king of all 
things; so that God is rightly thus called, he being that by whom 
all things live. And these are really but one name of God, 
though divided into two words.” But because it was very ob- 
vious then to object against this position of Plato’s, that Zeus 
or Jupiter could not be the prince of all things, and first original 
of life, from the theogonia of Hesiod and other ancient Pagans, 
in which himself was made to have been the son of Kodvog, 
or Saturn; therefore, this objection is thus preoccupated by 
Plato, Tovrov 8 Kpdvov vidy vEpiotixdy piv av rive Sékeev elvat 
akxovoavre tEalpync, “ Whoever shall hear this (saith he) will 
presently conclude it to be contumelious to this Zeus or Jupiter 
(as he hath been described by us) to be accounted the son of 
Chronos or Saturn.” And in answer hereunto, that philosopher 
stretcheth his wits to salve that poetic theogonia, and reconcile 
it with his own theological hypothesis; and thereupon he inter- 
prets that Hesiodian Zevc or Jupiter into a compliance with the 
third hypostasis of his divine triad, so as properly to signify the 
superior soul of the world: EvAoyow 2, peyaAne rivd¢g Sdtavolacg 
Exyovoy elvar rov Alfa. Kodvog yap ro xaBapéy av’rov Kal axnpa- 
rov rou Nov’ fort o¢ ovroe Gipavor uldc, we Adyae, “ Nevertheless, 
it is reasonable to suppose Zeus or Jupiter to be the offspring of 
some great mind; and Chronos or Saturn signifieth a pure and 
perfect mind eternal; who again is said to be the son of Uranus 
or Coelius.”> Where it is manifest that Plato endeavours to 
accommodate this poetic trinity of gods, Uranus, Chronos, and 


* P. 396. Edit. Steph. ; 

3 I wish that the learned doctor had rather left this interpretation of Plato to the 
modern Platonists who invented it, as Plotinus and the rest, than made it his own. For 
although the philosopher does certainly in this place make mention of Chronos, Zeus, 
and Uranus. I see there no vestige of the “ triad” referred to, and still lees of an en- 
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Zeus, or Ceelius, Saturn, and Jupiter, to his own trinity of 
divine hypostases, r’ayaQév, vod¢ and yYvyn, the “first good,” a 
“perfect intellect,” and the “highest soul.” Which accommoda- 
tion is accordingly further pursued by Plotinus in several places, 
as Enn. 5. lib. 1. cap. 4. and Enn. 4. lib. 8. cap. 13. Neverthe 
less, these three archical hypostases of the Platonic trinity, 
though looked upon as substances distinct from each other, and 
subordinate, yet are they frequently taken altogether by them 
for the whole supreme deity. However, the word Zetec is by 
Plato severally attributed to each of them; which Proclus thus 
observed upon the Timzus: Aéywpev, dre roAAal pév eior rake 
kat mapa THlAdrwu rov Arde’ "AXdAog yap 6 Snutoupyoc Zedec, we 
ty KpariAw yéypamrat, cat GAAog 6 Ipwrog ring Kooviag rpradog, 
we tv Topyla A€yerat, xal GAAog 6 ardAvroc, we tv ry Paldpy 
Tapadioorat, kat GAXog 6 oveavtoc, tire ext tov amAavoic Elite iv 
79 Sarfpuv wepiddy, “ We say, therefore, that there are several 
orders, ranks, or degrees of Zeus or Jupiter in Plato; for some- 
times he is taken for the Demiurgus or opificer of the world, as 
in Cratylus; sometimes for the first of the Saturnian triad, as 
in Gorgias ; sometimes for the superior soul of the world, as in 
Pheedrus ; and lastly, sometimes for the lower soul of the heaven.” 
Though by Proclus’ leave, that Zeus or Jupiter which is men- 
tioned in Plato’s Cratylus (being plainly the superior Psyche or 
soul of the world) is not properly the Demiurgus or opificer, 
according to him: that title rather belonging to voi or intellect, 
which is the second hypostasis in his trinity. 

As for the vulgar of the Greekish Pagans, whether they 
apprehended God to be vovv 2&yonuévoy tov xédapov, “a mind or 
intellect separate from the world,” or else to be a soul of the 
world only, it cannot be doubted, but that by the word Zeus 
they commonly understood the supreme Deity in one or other of 
those senses, the father and king of gods;-he being frequently 
thus styled in their solemn nuncupations of vows, Zev xrarep, 
Zev ava, “O Jupiter, father,” and “O Jupiter, king.” As he 
was invoked also, Zev BacAcd in that excellent prayer of an 
ancient poet, not without cause commended in Plato’s Alcibiades, 


Zev Baowed, ra pey toOAG cai edyopévore xai dveverotc 
“Appe Oidou' ra 6é decvd ral A yoplvoie amaditery’ 

“O Jupiter king, give us good things, whether we pray or pray 

not for them; but withhold evil things from us, though we 

should pray never so earnestly for them.” But the instances 


deavour to accommodate the poetic trinity to hisown. In my opinion, the very wore 
interpreters of Plato are those, who after the Christian era assumed the title of Pla- 
tonists. Their minds were all so prepossessed and imbued with these “ three principles,” 
as to send them hunting for them with great sagacity, but little good sense, every where 
through the works of Plato, whose doctrines they would fain seem exclusively to incul- 


cate. 
* In Alcibiade secundo, sive De Precatione, p. 40. 
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of this kind being innumerable, we shall forbear to mention 
any more of them. Only we shall observe that Zeus Sa- 
bazius was a name for the Supreme God, sometime intro- 
duced amongst the Greeks, and derived in all probability from 
the Hebrew ‘“Sabaoth,” or “ Adonai Tsebaoth,” “the Lord 
of Hosts,” (that is, of the heavenly hosts) or the Supreme Gover- 
nor of the world. Which, therefore, Aristophanes took notice of 
as a strange and foreign god, lately crept in amongst them,° that 


5 G. J. Vossius, who has treated largely of this Deity, professes and learnedly 
defends the same conjecture respecting the origin of the name Sabazius: De Origine 
et Progressu Idololatr. lib. 2. c. 14. p. 140. Others have followed in his footeteps, Vide 
Elias Schedius de Diis Germanis, p. 340. I nevertheless am of opinion that the recorded 
testimonies of ancient authors on the subject entirely demolish this guess. For, I. It was, 
all agree, from Thrace, that this deity was first introduced to the Greeks, and afterwards 
to the Romanstoo. To this the ancient inscriptions preserved by Gruter, testify. 
And is it credible that the Thracians worshipped the God of the Hebrews? II. His 
worship was full of impurities and crimes, on account of the nightly vigils, the drinking 
assemblies, and other abominable practices that were required. This was the reason 
why Aristophanes would have this Sabazius ejected from the state, as also Cicero hints, 
De Leg. lib. 2. c.15. Compare the Wasps of Aristophanes, near the commencement, 
For the same reason, several, both Greeks and Romans, imagined that this god was no 
other than Bacchus or Liber. See Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. 1. c. 18. p. 288. Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 3. c. 23. Also Jamblichus de Myster. gypt. sect. 3. c. 9. p.69. The 
same reason lastly, according to Valerius Maximus, determined the Romans not to 
permit the morals of their citizens to be debased by the worship of this god. See 
Adr. Turnebus ad Ciceronem de Legibus, p. 3364. Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. 2. c. 3. 
p. 64. III. Mysteries were celebrated in honour of this God, called Sabaszia, in 
which, according to Arobius, Contra Gentes, lib. 5. p. 215. the initiated had a golden 
serpent put in at their breast, and taken out again at the lower part of their garments. 
Let those learned men who follow Cudworth and Vossius say what they please; never 
will I bring myself to believe that there is any, even the slightest, relationship between 
so filthy and obscene a deity as this, and the most High God whom the Hebrews wor- 
shipped, or that the title of a god so infamous could be borrowed from that most holy 
name Sasaotn. Nor dol entertain the notion of those who after Eustathius and 
Stephanus, find the origin of this appellation in the name of the Sabii, a people some- 
where in Thrace or Phrygia. For not to mention that no tribe so called has yet been 
found in one country or the other, I think that the theory is about as wise as one that 
should derive the name of Apollo from a people of Greece called Apollinei, or that of 
Hercules, from the Herculei, somewhere or other in Asia. I am quite aware that 
tribes have often been designated by the names of those whom they regarded as gods, 
or rather as the founders of their race, but I do not recollect any instances of gods 
being named after the people who worshipped them. I know that the Teutones were 
so called from Teut, whom they venerated as a god, but I should think it absurd to 
suppoee that the god was called Teut because the Teutonic nation thought fit to adopt 
his worship! I do not set more value on the opinion of those who with Turnebus fancy 
the word derived from caBdaleoSat, which they say is the same with bacchart. For it 
is much more likely that the word caBaZeoSat originated in the worship of this god 
Sabazius, than that the name of the deity was taken from the verb ; just as the word 
bacchari is derived from the frantic worship of Bacchus—not Bacchus from bacchari. 
Pelloutier again, Hist. des Celtes, tom. 2. p. 276. &c., cleverly argues that Sabazius is 
the supreme German deity, Taut, and derives the name from the word Sauffen, as if you 
were to write Saufaus. But why should I pursue the theories and guesses of others? 
Rather would I give my own idca about this Jupiter Sabazius. And in my opinion, 
Sabazius was a very ancient king of the Thracians, who conferred many benefits upon 
that people, and was therefore deified after death. I am led to this conclusion, not 
only by the statement of Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. 3. c. 25. that the Bacchus in whose 
honour the Sabazia were instituted, was originally a king in Asia, ‘regem Asigw pre- 
fuisse,’ but also by the very rites and mysteries celebrated in his name, For I am 
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ought to be banished out of Greece ; these several names of God 
being then vulgarly spoken of as so many distinct deities, as shall 
be more fully declared afterwards. We shall likewise elsewhere 
show, that besides Zevc, [lav also was used by the Greeks asa 
‘name for that God, who is the supreme moderator and governor 
of the whole world. 

That the Latins did in like manner, by Jupiter and Jovis, 
frequently denote the supreme Deity and Monarch of the 
universe, is a thing unquestionable; and which does sufficiently 
appear from those epithets that were commonly given to him, of 
optimus and maximus the “best and the greatest;” as also 
of omnipotens, frequently bestowed upon him by Virgil and 
others. Which word Jupiter or Jovis, though Cicero® etymolo- 


gize it a juvando, or from juvans pala as not knowing how 
to do it otherwise; yet we may rather conclude it to have been 
of a Hebraical extraction, and derived from that Tetragrammaton, 
or name of God, consisting of four consonants; whose vowels, 
(which it was to be pronounced with) though they be not now 


quite certain that those gods, in whose honour mysteries were performed, were men re- 
nowned among the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Assyrians, for good and illustrious 
deeds, to preserve the memory of whom, grateful posterity instituted festivals and special 
religious ceremonies, in which the benefits of which these persons had been the authors 
were typified. In the Sabazian rites I find that the initiated partook of unmixed wine, 
and that a golden serpent was put into their boeom, and afterwards drawn forth. The 
former circumstance proves to me that that Sabazius, whoever he really was, first in- 
structed the Thracians and Phrygians in the art of planting and rearing vines; and 
from the latter, I am inclined to believe that he also discovered and communicated to 
his subjects remedies for the venom and bite of serpents, and for all other poison, a fact 
that is most aptly symbolized by that ceremony. The Greeks, who were pleased with 
every thing that fostered their passions, and who, moreover, possessed a kind of innate 
longing for novelty, did not hesitate when they had become acquainted with the exwt- 
ence of these rites, to adopt them into the commonwealth, and yet, as passages of 
Aristophanes show, not without the indignant protest of wise and virtuous men, who 
could not endure that the morals of the people should be corrupted by such bar- 
barous and licentious observances. The Greeks moreover were accustomed, as the 
passage just quoted from Herodotus illustrates, to identify with their own Jupiter, and also 
to call by his name whatever deity they observed to occupy the supreme place among 
the gods of any other people. Since, therefore, they had heard that this Sabazius was 
chief among the gods of the Thracians, they scrupled not to give him the name of 
Jupiter, and at the same time to call Jupiter also Sabazius. Not a few of the Romans 
afterwards followed this example after they had likewise appointed their Sabazian 
rites, as inscriptions dedicated Jovi Sabazio testify. Many, however, are unwilling 
to admit this conclusion, supposing, because they perceive a slight difference between 
the rites of Jupiter und the mysteries of Sabazius, that the latter deity ought rather to 
be identified with Liber Pater or Bacchus. I have a little before alluded to the 
opinions of Cicero and Macrobius on the subject. Ina similar manner to the abore, 
I think that we ought to argue concerning almost all those foreign gods whom Greeks 
rat eg introduced into their states, and rashly confounded with their own ances 
eities, 

* Cicero, however, is not speaking here in his own character, but in that of the 
Stoics, who held that the ether was signified by the name of Jove, De Nat. Deor. 
lib. 2. c, 25. The derivation which the learned Doctor here suggests of the word Jovis, 
from the name JeHovag, is approved by many other erudite men ; but this is not the 
ag rr imate See, as one of many authorities, El. Schedius de Diis German. 

p. e ‘] 
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certainly known, yet must it needs have some such sound as this 
either Jovah, or Javoh, or “Jedw or "law, or the like; and the 
abbreviation of this name was Jah. For as the P nations 
had, besides appellatives, their several proper names for God, so 
also had the Hebrews theirs, and such as being given by God 
himself, was most expressive of his nature, it signifying 
eternal and necessary existence. 

But, in the next place, we shall suggest, that the Pagans did 
not only signify the Supreme God by these proper names, but 
also frequently by the appellatives themselves, when used not for 
a god in general, but for the God, or God xar’ 2€ox7v, and by 
way of eminency. And thus 6 Sed¢ and Sedc are often taken by 
the Greeks, not for Sewv ric, “a god,” or “one of the gods,” 
but for God, or the Supreme Deity. We have several examples 
hereof in passages before-cited occasionally in this very chapter, 
as in that of Aristotle’s: Tl ovv Gv xpeirrov Kat émorhune wAnv 
6 Ocdc, “ What is there therefore that can be better than know- 
ledge, but only God?” As also that other of his, that happiness 
consisteth principally in virtue, forw ocvvwporoynutvoy nuiv 
paere tw Dep yooutvorc, “It is a thing that ought to be ac- 

nowledged by us from the nature of God.” So, likewise, in that 
of Thales: Ipec€dérarov ravrwy b Sedc, ayévynrov yap, “ God 
is the oldest of all things, because he is unmade:” and that of 
Maximus Tyrius: IToAAo Scot waidec Seov car auvapxovrec Sey, 
“* Many oie the sons of God, and co-reigners together with 
God.” Besides which, there have been others also mentioned, 
which we shall not here repeat. And innumerable more instances 
of this kind might be added, as that of Antiphanes:7 Osdc oddev? 
Zouxev, Sidmep avrov ovdec txuabeiy 2& eixdvoc Sbvara, ‘ God is 
like to nothing, for which cause he cannot be learned by any from 
an image:” This of Socrates:® Ei rary piAov ry Yew, rabry 

wéoSw, “If God will have it so, let it be so.” And that of 

pictetus :9 2b povov péuvnoo rev KaSoAkwv, rl end, Tt odK Eudy 5 
rl SéXa pe Troeivy 6 Oedc viv, “Do thou only remember these 
catholic and universal principles, what is mine, and what is not 
mine? what would God have me now to do? and what would he 
have me not to do?” But we shall mention no more of these, 
because they occur so frequently in all manner of Greek writers, 
both metrical and prosaical. 

Wherefore we shall here only add, that as the singular Sed¢ 
was thus often used by the Greeks for God xar’ tEoxnv, or “in 
way of eminency,” that is, for the supreme Deity; so was like~ 


7 In Grotius’ Excerp. Veter. Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 632. 

° This celebrated reply of Socrates to the announcement of Crito that the hour of 
death was at hand, is given by Plato in Crit. c. 2. Epictetus, according to Arrian, often 
mentioned it with great praise. . . 

® Apud Arrian. Comm. de Disp. Epicteti. lib. 4. p. 385. Edit. Cantabrig. 
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wise the plural Sco? frequently used by them for the inferior 

ods, by way of distinction from the supreme. As in that usual 
ian of prayer and exclamation: ‘Q Zev nai Jeol, “ O Jupiter 
and the gods ;” and that form of obtestation : Ilpd¢ Atdg xat Oewr, 
« By Jupiter and the gods.” So in this of Euripides :'° 


"AXX’ boriv, tore xdv rig tyyedg Aoyy, 
Zedvc xai Geoi, Bpdraa Atvoavreg TAIN. 


Est, (sint licet qui rideat) est Jupiter, 
Superique, casus qui vident mortalium. 


In which passages, as Jupiter is put for the supreme God, so 
is Ocoi likewise put for the inferior gods, in way of distinction 
from him. ‘Thus also, Ged¢ and Ocol are taken both together in 
Plato’s Phedo, cdc for the supreme, unmade and incorruptible 
Deity, and coi for the inferior gods only :* ‘O dé ye Gcdc (olpa), 
Edn 6 Lwxparne, Kai abrdé rd tHe Gwnc eldoc wapa wavrwy av 
duodAoynGeln, undé wore awdAAveSa. Tlapa wavrwv pevror vy Al 
(Epn) avOpdrwv ye, wal Ere padrAov, we tyqpat, wapa Oewv, “I 
suppose, said Socrates, that God, and the very species, essence 
or idea of life will be granted by all to be incorruptible. Doubt- 
less by all men (said Cebes) but much more, as I conceive, by 
the gods.” But a further instance will be propounded afterwards 
of the word coi, thus used by way of distinction, for the infe- 
rior gods only; as it was before declared, that the theogonia or 
generation of gods was accordingly understood by the Greeks 
universally of the of Oot, that is, the “ inferior gods.” 

Moreover, as the word Oedc¢ was taken xar éEvyny, or “ by 
way of eminency,” for the supreme God, so was Aalyuwy likewise. 
As for example, in this passage of Callimachus, before cited 
imperfectly :* 

Ei Gedy olaSa, 
"IoO" Sri rai piFar Aaipom way dvvardy. 


Si Deus est tibi notus, 
Hoc etiam noris, omnia posse Deum. 


Where O¢dc and Aafyuwy are used both alike signanter, for the 
supreme God. And thus also in that famous passage of another 


poet :* 


10 Vide Grotii Excerpta Veter. Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 417. 

* Page 105. 

+ Plato de Rep. Ovy drd Osdiy word Gpereirat, 8¢ Av wpoOupetoOar iOiry 
Cixaiog yiveoOat xai lrirndsiwy aperny, tig boov Cuvurdy dvOpwrw oporoveba 
eq, “ He will never be neglected of the gods, who endeavours, as much as it is possible 
for a man, to be like to God,” p. 613. 

1 Vide Fragmenta Calimachi 4 Rich. Bentleio collecta, p. 372. 

eae this poet was I have not been able, even by the utmost diligence, to 
ascertain. 
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Toic rp aXurpoic, 
Ely aXi cal yalg, card pipta Sncaro Aaipwv. 


Homer likewise, in one and the same place,? seems to use Oed¢ 
and Aaiyuwy both together, after the same manner, for the 
supreme God: 


Ormor’ dyno Sire wrpd¢ daipova gwri payeoSat, 
“Ov xe Sedo reua, raya ot piya wijpa KvArloSn, 


Quoties homo vult, adverso numine, cum viro pugnare, 
Quem Deus honorat, mox in eum magna clades devolvitur. 


Again we conceive, that Jupiter, or the supreme God, was 
sometimes signified among the Pagans by that expression, Sed¢ 
avroc, “ Deus ipse,” as in that of Homer’s ninth Lliad :* 


Ove’ et xiv poe Uroorain Ord¢ abrog, 
Tijpac admotboac, Snoew viov néworra, 


Neque ai mihi promitteret Deus ipse, 
Senectutem abradens, effecturum me juvenem pubescentem. 


3 These verses occur Iliad 6 v. 98.99. But I cannot by any means approve the 
interpretation, which the learned Doctor gives of them above. For, if I am qualified 
to judge, neither daizwy nor Sed¢ signifies, in this passage of Homer, the Supreme 
Deity. Aaipwy, it 1s quite evident, refers to Hector, and therefore denotes a divine 
mortal, or, in other words, a great and successful hero. Oedc, however, signifies one of 
the number of the gods, and the sentiment of the passage is, that no human valour can 
avail against one to whom a god, Mars, Jupiter, Apollo, or any of the rest, grants 
assistance. No one at all conversant with the opinions of the ancients will wonder 
that the word daizwy is here employed to designate an illustrious man. For there 
can be no doubt that it was long believed by most persons that the demons, properly so 
called, were all, or certainly most of them, the spirits of noble and renowned mortals re- 
lensed from the body. Consult Sextus Empiricus, adv. Physic. lib. 1. sect. 74. p. 568 ; 
Chalcidius, Comm. in Timzum Platonis, sect. 135. p. 330; Diogenes Laértius, lib. 8. 
sect. 32. p. 514. That a man therefore in whom a demon resided, should be himself 
cailed by Homer a demon, need not be regarded by any as either novel or surprising. 
Perhaps, however, daiszwy may here signify fortunate and happy. For as the Greeks 
called an unfortunate man caxodaiuwy, so also the word edéaipwy, and sometimes 
daiuwy alone, signifies fortunate. That. moreover, the god of this passage is not the 
Supreme God, is sufficiently plain from the consideration that in all propriety the 
reference of Homer must be to the particular god who is feigned to have assisted 
Hector in battle. Now this was Apollo. Nota few similar passages of the ancients, 
in which the word daipwy is so associated as to seem to denote the supreme God, were 
collected before Dr. Cudworth’s time by Augustinus Steuchus, De Perenni Philos. lib. 8. 
ce. 22. But many which he quotes are foreign to his purpose. I will, however, give 
that which I think furnishes the most apt support to the notion. It is a verse of 
Orpheus, which Proclus quotes, Comm. in Timeum Platonis, lib. 2. p. 95: 


“Ev cpdrog, elc AAI’MON yivero, piyag dpydc anrdyrwy, 
‘‘ One power there is, one God, the mighty king of all.” . 


4 Verse 448. I grant that, as Cyril and Justin maintain, the appellation Sed¢ here 
seems to indicate the Supreme God. That, however, it can be proved from the passage 
that Sed¢ abréc was among those titles under which the Greeks were nccustomed to 
adore the supreme Deity, I confess I cannot see. Suppose any one of us to say, 
“Even if God himself were to permit me, I could not do it,” would that be at alla 
proof that God himself was among us the peculiar appellation of the supreme object of 
our worship ? The word “ himself,” or one like it, is required by the form of the 
sentence, 
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And thus St. Cyril of Alexandria interprets Homer: here* O} 
yap rob pnoty, ci Kat Oewv Tic UAdaxalTs por TOU piv yhowe arEL- 
sohay, maAwayperov O& rHy vedtnra, TerhonKe OF TO ypiLa pdvy TY 
tri mavrag Jew, &c. rd yap rot Oed¢e avrg, ov & Eva rav iv 
pb0ore werAaopévwy tiva, avrov 62 8) povov Karaonuhveey av 
rév aAnSac Svra Oecv, “ Homer doth not say, if any of the gods 
would promise me freedom from old age, and restitution of youth, 
but he reserves the matter only to the supreme God; neither 
doth he refer it to any of the Zotitious poetic gods, but to the 
true God alone.” The same language was also spoken in the 
laws of the twelve tables:5 Deos adeunto caste, opes amovento: 
si secus faxint, Deus ipse vindex erit, “ Let the gods be wor- 
shipped chastly, aaa! of riches and pomp being removed : 
if men do otherwise, God himself will be the avenger.” Where, 
though the word gods be used generally, so as to comprehend 
both the supreme and inferior gods under it, yet Deus ipse, 
‘© God himeelf,” denotes the supreme God only. Tn like manner, 
6 Aaluwv airce also seems to be taken for the supreme God, in 
that of Euripides : 


Avoe pe 6 Aaipoy atréc, bray byw Oidrw, 
which was thus rendered by Horace: 


Ipse Deus, simulatque volet, me solvet. 


Notwithstanding which, Aaiuwy and Aafyoveg are often dis- 
tinguished from Ord¢ and Ocol, they being put for an inferior 


a baci Jul. lib, 1. p.27. edit. Spanh. So Justin. Mart. ad Gre. coh. p. 22, 
on. 

5 These are rather the laws of Cicero, ratified by him, De Leg. lib. 2. c. 8. It does 
not, again, appear to me from this passage, that the Romans employed the phrase 
Ipse Deus especially to designate the supreme God. All, I imagine, will conceive 
Cicero’s meaning to be, that God, even if men neglect it, will himself punish wrongs 
committed against him by the profane. And in fact it appears doubtful whether the 
learned Doctor's explanation of the law is admissible. The intention of Cicero appears 
to me to be as follows: Let the gods, whoever they may be, adopted and authorized by the 
state, be reverently worshipped. If any one do otherwise, his crime may truly be 
hidden from men, to whom the depths of the heart are not revealed, but not from that 
God whose worship has been polluted. That Deity, therefore, will become the 
avenger of his own violated sanctity.—It is not, then, essential to understand here the 
Supreme God, seeing that any god whatever may be appropriately intended by the 
language employed. 

© Baccha, v. 497. p. 385. Ed Canteri, But 6 daipwy adrac, it is evident from the 
whole connexion denotes here not the Supreme God, but Bacchus. This jolly deity s 
represented as answering to Pentheus, who was threatening him with imprisonment, 
that a god, meaning himself, would come in person to liberate him from the durance. 
That Horace has imitated this verse in Latin his ancient Scholiast had before observed, 
and it is evident from the passage itself. The purport of the words of Horace differs, 
however, very widely from the meaning of Euripides. Vid. Andr. Dacier, Remarques 
sur |’ Horace, tom. 7. p.442. Dr. Cudworth has adopted a perverted reading, Si- 
mulatque volet.” The passage stands in Horace, Epist. lib. 1. 16. v.78: simul 
atque volam.” 
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rank of beihgs below the gods vulgarly called demons; which 
word in a large sense comprehends also heroes under it. For 
though these demons be sometimes called gods too, yet. were 
they rather accounted “Hy f@eor, “ demi-gods,” than gods. And 
thus Ooi xat Aatuovec, “ gods and demons,” are frequently 
joined together, as things distinct from one another; which notion 
of the word Plato refers to, when he concludes love not to be a 
god, but a demon only. But of these demons we are to speak 
more afterwards. 

Furthermore, the pagan writers frequently understand the 
supreme God by the ro Oetov, when the word is used substan- 
tively. As for example, in this of Epicharmus :7 


Oddy Stagebye rd Siow? rovro ywworny ce det 
Avrig¢ ic? yey ixdarrnce ddvvard 2 otdiy Oeg, 


Res nulla est Deum que lateat, scire quod te convenit : 
Ipse est noster introspector, tum Deus nil non potest. 


So likewise in this of Plato’s,? réppw doviig cal Abmnc Idpurac 
70 Yeiov, “ God is far removed both from pleasure and grief.” 
And Plotinus calls the supreme God, ro év rw wavri Ociov, “ the 
Divinity that is in the universe.” But because the instances 
hereof are also innumerable, we shall decline the mentioning of 
any more, and instead of them, only set down the ee of 
that diligent and impartial observer of the force of words, 
Henricus Stephanus,? concerning it: Redditur etiam ré Seiov 
sepe Deus, sed ita tamen, ut intelligendum sit, non de quolibet 
Deo ab ipsis etiam profanis scriptoribus dici, verdm de eo quem 
intelligerent, chm Sedv dicebant quasi car’ ¢Eoxnv ad differentiam 
eorum, qui multi appellatione Seay includebantur, summum 
videlicet supremimque Numen, et quasi dicas 3edv Jewy Urarov 
nat dorcrov, ut loquitur de Jove Homerus. 

Lastly, as rd Siow so likewise was rd damdvrov used by the 
Greeks for the supreme Numen, or that Divinity which governs 
the whole world. Thus whereas it was commonly said (according 
to Herodotus’®), Sri r5 Seiov POovepdy, “ that God was envious ; 


7 Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. 5. p.708, The translation is by Grotius, 
Excerpt. Veter. Tragicer. et Comicor. p. 481. 

® Dr. Cudworth has taken this passage from H. Steph. who does not state where- 
abouts in Plato it is to be found, Thesaurus Gr. Ling. tom. 1. p. 1534. It occurs, 
however, in his third epistle, near the beginning. 

® In Thesaur. Gree. Ling. tom. 1. p. 1534. ? ’ 

10 Herodotus does not cite these words as a proverbial saying, but gives them in the 
course of a letter from Amasis to the tyrant Polycrates, Hist. lib. 3. c. 40. The 
passage in which they occur is as follows: ’Epol at cal peyddar edrvxias ob dpic- 
kovot, Td Stiov imiorapivy we ~ors pSovepoy, “ Your splendid fortunes do not please 
me, for I know how envious the divinity is.” As to Aristotle, however, I would 
rather remain in ignorance where the words attributed to him are to be found, than 
undergo the iramense labour of searching through his multitudinous writings for what, 
after ali, I might not be able to find. 
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the meaning whereof was, that he did not commonly suffer any 
great human prosperity to continue long, without some check or 
counterbuff; the same proverbial speech is expressed in Aristotle: 
POovepov 16 Sayidviov. And in this sense the word seems to be 
used in Isocrates'! ad Demonicum: Tia rd dayudvioy ast jv, 
pwadtora O& pera rig wéAEwe, “ Worship God always, but espe- 
cially with the city, in her public sacrifices.” And doubtless it 
was thus taken by Epictetus in this passage of his:* Mfa é8d¢ 
tri e¥porav’ rovTo Kat SpApov, Kat pel” nutpay cai vixrwp, torw 
wodyxElpov, ardaTacic TWY aTpoatpéTwY, TO pndey TdLov HyEioSaL, 
TO wWapacovvat wavta Tw datpovly, kal rH Thy, “ There is but 
one way to tranquillity of mind and happiness: let this there- 
fore always be ready at hand with thee, both when thou wakest 
early in the morning, and all the day long, and when thou goest 
late to sleep; to account no external things thine own, but to 
commit all these to God and fortune.” And there is a very 
remarkable passage in Demosthenes! (observed by eee that 
must not be here omitted ; in which we have of Seot plainly for 
the “inferior” or “minor gods” only, and rb Samdveoy for the 
‘“ supreme God,” both together; eicovrar of Jeol cat rd Satpdnov, 
rov pn ta Slkaa yWngioduevor, “ The gods and the Deity will 
know or take notice of him that gives not a righteous sentence ;” 
that is, both the inferior gods and the supreme God _ himself. 
Wherefore we see, that the word Sarudvoyv, as to its grammatical 
form, is not a diminutive, as some have conceived, but an adjective 
substantived; as well as ro Yetov is. Nevertheless, in pagan 
writings, dayudvoy also, as well as dafuwyv, from whence it is 
derived, is often used for an inferior rank of beings below the 

ods, though sometimes called gods too; and such was Socrates’ 
Sa évov 80 commonly known. But the grammar of this word, 
and its proper signification in pagan writers, cannot better be 
manifested than by citing that passage of Socrates’ own, in his 
Apology, as written by Plato ;t who though generally supposed 
to have had a demon, was notwithstanding by Melitus accused of 
atheism: “Eorw doric avSperwy, & Médere, avSperea piv voulZe 
moaypata elva, avIpwrove 82 ov voulSa; 7 Sertc trwove piv ov 
voulGe, ima S& moaypara, &c. ovx tory, w& aptore avdpuv, 
adda ro drt rouTy amdxpivat, Eo® Soric Sapdua piv voplZet 


1! In this passage of Isocrates, Orat. ad Demonic. p. m. 9., dacudscoy signifies not 
the universal and supreme God, but in general the presiding Deity of any particular 
state. This appears both from the course of the whole oration, and from the argument 
by which Isocrates establishes this pe : Otrw ydp défac dua re roic Yeoic 
Stuy ai roic vdporg éupivery, “ For thus will you publicly at once do homage to 
the gods, and pay allegiance to the laws.” coi, there is no doubt, is in this passage of 
the same force as daipdroyv. 

* Arr. lib. 4. c. 4. p. 387. Edit. Cantab. 

1 Orat. Hep? MapampeoBsiac, p. 266. ed. Grec. Basil. 1532. fol. : 

t P. 27. Steph. There are several omissions in ‘this quotation from Plato, and 
some alterations, 
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mpaypara elva, Saluovac S82 ov voulJea; ov« tory’ GAN’ ovv Sat- 
povia ye voulGw xard Tov adv Adyov’ ei O& xat Satudvia voulZw, 
cat Saiuovac Ofprov wéAAN avayKn voulGev pé tort. Tove de dal- 
povac OVX? Hrot Jeobe yé nyobmeda elvat, i} Sew traidac, &c. “ Is 
there any one, O Melitus, who, acknowledging that there are 
human ings can yet deny that there are any men? or con- 
fessing that there are equine things, can nevertheless deny, that 
there are any horses? If this cannot be, then no man who 
acknowledges demonial things can deny demons. Wherefore I 
being confessed to assert Saiuowa, must needs be granted to hold 
dafuovec also. Now do we not all think, that demons are either 
gods, or at least sons of the gods? Wherefore for any one to 
conceive, that there are demons, and yet no gods, is altogether as 
absurd, as if any should think, that there are mules, but yet 
neither horses nor asses.” However, in the New Testament, 
according to the judgment of Origen, Eusebius, and others of 
the ancient fathers, both these words dafuovec and sayudwa are 
alike taken, always in a worser sense, for evil and impure spirits 


only. 

But over and besides all this, the Pagans do often characterize 
the supreme God by such titles, epithets, and descriptions, as are 
incommunicably proper to him; thereby plainly distinguishing 
him from all other inferior gods. He being sometimes called by 
them 6 Anmovpydc, “ the opifex, architect or maker of the 
world ;” 5‘Hyeuwy tov ravroc xai ’Apynyérne, “ the prince and 
chief ruler of the universe,” 6 IIpwroc pa 6 Hpwriorog Se6¢ (by 
the Greeks) and (by the Latins) Primus Deus, “ the first God ;” 
& Tlpwroc Noic, “ the first Mind;” 6 péyac Ocdc, “ the Great 
God ;” 6 péytotoc Saluwyv, and 6 pbyorog Sew, “ the test 
God,” and “ the greatest of the gods ;” A bias “the Highest ;” 
and & Uraroc Sewv, “the Supreme of the gods;” 6 avwrarw 
Sedc, “the uppermost, or most transcendent God;” Princeps 
ille Deus, “ that chief or principal God;” Ocd¢ Sev, the God 
of gods;” and ’Apx7 ‘Aoxwv, “the Principle of principles ;” 
To towrov airiov, “ the First Cause ;” ‘O réde rd wav yevvnoac, 
“he that generated or created this whole universe;” 6 xparéwy 
rov wavroc, “he that ruleth over the whole world:” Summus 
Rector et Dominus, “ the supreme Governor and Lord of all;” 
6 emi mact Jedc, “ the God over all ;” 6 Sed¢ ayévunroc, abroyeviie, 
sbi paar avSumdéoraroc, “the ingenerate or unmade, self-origi- 
nated and self-subsisting Deity ;” Movdc, “a Monad ;” To &v xat 
avrd ayadév, “ Unity and ess itself;” Td eméxeva ric 
ovolac, and rd trepobciov, “ that which is above essence or supe- 
essential ;” To éwlxewa vov, “that which is above mind and 
understanding ;” Summum illud et AXternum, neque mutabile 
neque interiturum, “ that Supreme and Eternal Being, which is 
immutable and can never perish ;” ’Apx7, kai réAoc, xal uo 
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awavrwv, “the Beginning, and End, and Middle of all things;” 
“Ev xat wavra, “ On an all things;” Deus Unus et One. 
«¢ One God and All Gods ;” and lastly, to name no more, » Modvoua, 
or “ Providence,” as distinguished from ®iorrc, “ Nature,” is 
often used by them also as a name for the supreme God, which 
because it is of the feminine gender, the ere and atheistical 
Epicureans therefore took occasion to call God, ridiculously and 
jeeringly, Anum fatidicam Pronceam.* Now all these, and other 
such like expressions, being found in the writings of professed 
Pagans (as we are able to show), and some of them very fre- 
quently, it cannot be denied, but that the Pagans did puta 
manifest difference betwixt the supreme God, and all other 
inferior gods. 

XV. at hath been now declared might, as we conceive, 
be judged sufficient, in order to our present undertaking ; which 
is to prove, that the more intelligent of the ancient Pagans, 
notwithstanding that multiplicity of gods worshipped by the. 
did generally acknowledge one supreme, omnipotent, and only 
unmade Deity. Nevertheless, since men are commonly so much 
prepossessed with a contrary persuasion (the reason whereof 
seems to be no other than this, that because the notion of the 
word “God,” which is now generally received amongst us 
Christians, 1s such as does essentially include self-existence in it, 
they are therefore apt to conceit, that it must needs do so like- 
wise amongst the Pagans); we shall endeavour to produce yet 
some further evidence for the truth of our assertion. And first, 
we conceive this to be no small confirmation thereof, because 
after the publication of Christianity, and all along during that 
tugging and contest, which was betwixt it and paganism, none 
of the professed champions for paganism and antagonists of 
Christianity (when occasion was now offered them), did ever 
assert any such thing as a multiplicity of understanding deities 
unmade a creators), but on the contrary they all generally dis- 
claimed it, professing to acknowledge one supreme self-existent 
Deity, the maker of the whole universe.> 


? This sneer is put into the mouth of Cotta, an Epicurean, by Cicero, de Nat Deor. 
lib. 1. c. 8. It was not God, generally speaking, whom they so termed ; but the 
particular deity of the Stoic creed. 

* I am quite sure there are many to whom these testimonies of former anti- 
Christian champions will come with less weight and authority, than the matter in 
hand requires. It appears from many examples, that in the strife and heat of reli- 
gious controversy it has always been the endeavour of the patrons of ancient errors 
to divest them of all their hideousness, and thus to make the allegations of those, 
who accuse these doctrines of vileness and corruption, to appear unjust. To effect 
which purpose, they bend the chief tenets and dogmas of their forefathers into quite a 
new shape, and give them an interpretation utterly at variance with all former notions 
as to theirmeaning. We might recall to memory the transactions of that age in which 
Luther assailed papal authority and antiquated German superstition. Ha Romish 
opponents flatly denied the truth of his statements respecting the deformity of thei 
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It is a thing highly probable, if not unquestionable, that 
Apollonius Tyanzus, shortly after the publication of the gospel 
to the world, was a person made choice of by the policy, and 
assisted by the powers of the kingdom of darkness, for the doing 
of some things extraordinary, merely out of design to derogate 
from the miracles of our Saviour Christ, and to enable paganism 
the better to bear up against the assaults of Christianity. For 
amongst the many writers of this philosopher's life, some, and 
particularly Philostratus, seem to have had no other aim in this 
their whole undertaking, than only to dress up Apollonius in 
such a garb and manner as might make him best seem to be a fit 
corrival with our Saviour Christ, both in respect of sanctity and 
miracles. Eunapius,* therefore, telling us that he mis-titled his 
book, and that instead of "AroAAwvfov Blog, “ the life of Apol- 
lonius,” he should have called it Qeov sig avSpwrovc éridnulav, 
‘the coming down and converse of God with men ;” forasmuch 
as this Apollonius, (saith he) was not a bare philosopher or man, 
adAd tt Jewv kal avOpurrov pécov, “but a certain middle thing 
betwixt the gods and men.” And that this was the use commonly 
made by the Pagans of this history of Apollonius, namely, to set 
him up in way of opposition and rivalry to our Saviour Christ, 
appears sundry ways. Marcellinus, in an epistle of his to St. 
Austin,° declares this as the grand objection of the Pagans against 
Christianity, (therefore desiring St. Austin’s answer to the same ;) 
Nihil aliund Dominum, quam alii homines facere potuerunt, 
fecisse vel egisse mentiuntur ; Apollonium siquidem suum nobis, 
et Apuleium, alidsque magicz artis homines, in medium proferunt, 
quorum majora contendunt extitisse miracula, “The Pagans 
pretend that our Saviour Christ did no more than what other 
men have been able to do, they producing their Apollonius and 
Apuleius, and other magicians, whom they contend to have done 


ancient religion ; and their convocations made out a system of religious faith and 
observance far different from that which had actually prevailed. No doubt the same 
thing was done in the first ages of Christianity, by the pagan opponents of the pro- 
feasors of the truth ; and principally by those philosophers who were ordinarily called 
Neo-platonists. These, when they perceived that all reverence of the gods would be 
destroyed, if once the statements of Christians respecting the impiety and vileness of 
heathen worship could be instilled into the popular mind, and that they themselves 
would neither be willing nor able in any way to stand forth as defenders of these fearful 
stains on the national religions ; altogether reconstructed the system of popular belief, 
and with great craft and subtlety, as I could show by innumerable examples, accom- 
modated it to the loftiest doctrines of Christianity. This being the case, I have lon 
thought, that as no judicious man would form his estimate of the religion of the fourteen 
and fifteenth centuries from the writings of the adversaries of Luther and the other 
reformers ; so neither ought we to consult those philosophers who in the second, third, 
and fourth lent their aid to the desperate cause of the gods, as the source of our 
opinions concerning the religious creed of those nations who, before the birth of the 
Saviour and the origin of Christianity, were devoted to the worship of dumb idols and 
useless divinities. ; 

* In Vit. Sophistarum, Procm. p. 6.7. ed. Plantin. 
_ 5 Ep. 136. ex Divis, Benedict. tom. 2. opp. p. 304. 
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greater miracles.” And it is well known, that Hierocles, to 
whom Eusebius® gives the commendation of a very learned man, 
wrote a book against the Christians (entitled ®:AaAHSne, or 
Adyot pradhOeee) the chief design whereof was to compare this 
Apollonius Tyaneus with, and prefer him before our Saviour 
Christ: “Avw xai xarw SpvdAXdova, ceuvivovrec rov “Incovr, we 
rugAocic avabd\hfa re wapacydvra, xal riwa rovavra Spdcavra 
Savudcia: They are Hierocles’ own words in Eusebius: “The 
Christians (saith he) keep a great deal of stir, crying up of one 
Jesus, for restoring sight to the blind, and doing some such other 
wonders.” And then mentioning the Thaumaturgi or wonder- 
workers amongst the Pagans, but especially Apollonius Tyanzus, 
and insisting largely upon his miracles, he adds in the close of all: 
Tlvog ovv Evexa robrwy tuvnodny ; iva ty ovyxolvev riy juerépav 
axpiGy xat BeBalav 2p’ Exaorw «plow, xa Thy Tov Xproriavov 
Kougérnra’ Elrép Huetc pev TOY ToLlavTa TeTronKdra, OV Jedv, aAAd 
Sole xeyaptopévov avdpa rryobpeda’ of 82 bt dAiyac reparelac rwac¢ 
rov “Incovy Osdv avayopeboun, “To what purpose now have 
we mentioned all these things? but only that the solid judg- 
ment of us (Pagans) might be compared with the levity of the 
Christians ; forasmuch as we do not account him a god who did 
all these miracles, but only a person beloved of the gods; whilst 
they declare Jesus to be a God, merely for doing a few wonders.” 
Where, because Eusebius is silent, we cannot but subjoin an 
answer out of Lactantius (which indeed he seems to have 
directed against those very words of Hierocles, though not 
naming of him), it being both pertinent and full:* ay eh 
nos sapientiores esse, qui mirabilibus factis non statim fidem 
divinitatis adjunximus, quam vos, qui ob exigua portenta Deum 
credidistis Disce igitur, si quid tibi cordis est, non solim 
idcirco & nobis Deum creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, 
sed quia vidimus in eo facta esse omnia, que nobis annunciata 
sunt, vaticinia prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia ; magum putassemus, 
ut et vos nuncupatis, et Judei tunc putaverunt; si non illa 
ee facturum Christum, prophetz omnes uno spiritu preedicassent. 

taque Deum credimus, non magis ex factis operibdsque 
mirandis ; quam ex illa ipsa cruce, quam vos sicut canes lambitis; 

uoniam simul et illa predicta est. Non igitur suo testimonio, 
(ca enim de se dicenti potest credi?) sed prophetarum testi- 
monio, qui omnia, que fecit ac passus est, multo anté cecinerunt, 
fidem divinitatis accepit ; quod neque Apollonio, neque Apuleio, 
neque cuiquam magorum potest aliquando contingere. “It is 
manifest that we Christians are wiser than you Pagans, in that 
we do not presently attribute divinity to a person merely because 


‘s eric adv. Hieroclem, cap. 2. p, 429, appended to the edition or Philostratus, by 
us. 
* De Justi. lib. 5. cap. 8. 
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of his wonders; whereas a few portentous things, or extraor- 
dinary actions, will be enough with you to make you deify the 
doer of them; (and so indeed did some of them, however 
Hierocles denies it, deify Apollonius.) Let this writer against 
Christianity therefore learn, (if he have any understanding or 
sense in him) that Christ was not therefore believed to be a God 
by us Christians, merely because of his miracles, but because we 
saw all those things done by, and accomplished in him, which were 
long before predicted to us by the prophets. He did miracles, 
and we should therefore have suspected him for a magician (as 
you now call him, and as the Jews then supposed him to an had 
not all the prophets with one voice foretold that he should do 
such things. e believe him therefore to be God, no more 
for his miracles than from that very cross of his, which you so 
much quarrel with, because that was likewise foretold. So that 
our belief of Christ’s divinity is not founded upon his own testi- 
mony, (for who can be believed concerning himself?) but upon 
the testimony of the prophets, who long before of all those 
things which he both did and suffered. ich is such a peculiar 
advantage and privilege of his, as that neither Apollonius nor 
Apuleius, nor any other ician, could ever share therein.” 
Now, as for the life and morals of this Apollonius Tyanzus, as it 
was a thing absolutely necessary for the ing on of such a 
diabolical design, that the person made use of for an instrument 
should have some colourable and plausible pretence to virtue ; 80 
did Apollonius accordingly take upon him the profession of a 
Pythagorean; and indeed, act that part externally so well, that 
even Sidonius Apollinaris,? though a Christian, was so dazzled 
with the glittering show and lustre of his counterfeit virtues, as 
if he had been enchanted by this magician so long after his death. 
Nevertheless, whosoever is not very dim-sighted in such matters 


as these, or partially affected, may easily perceive that this Apol- 


7 Epistolar. lib. 8. ep. 3. p. 462. 463. This passage, together with others to be found 
in Christian writers, highly laudatory of this Apollonius, have been adduced by meina 
specific Dissertation De Varia Apollonii Tyanzi Existimatione, occurring in my Observa- 
tiones Historico-critice. Any one acquainted with sacred history must be aware of the 
reasons that led seo many eminent Christians to heap such extravagant praises upon this 
impostor and pretender to philosophy. In the first place, many were ardent admirers 
of the Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy professed by Apollonius. Secondly, they 
imagined a certain divine influence to reside in many of these philosophers and wise 
men, for example, Socrates ; nor, as is well known, did they proscribe all philosophers 
from the mansions of the blessed. Again, those imbued with the precepts of the 
Platonists, ascribed a vast power to demons, and believed that there were certain 
men who were beloved and assisted by them. Lastly, they were afraid openly 
to despise and condemn all those who stood in high estimation among the Pagans, lest 
they should provoke their rancour and animosity, and by that means retard the abe 
gress of the Christian religion. Hence Eusebius himself, in attacking Hierocles, does 
uot venture to inveigh too severely against Apollonius ; on the contrary, acknowledging 
ate excellence, he contents himself with ridiculing and belabouring his historian 

ilostratus, 
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lonius was so far from having any thing of that divine spirit 
which manifested itaelf in our Saviour Christ, (transcending all 
the philosophers that ever were) that he fell far short of the 
better moralized Pagans; as for example, Socrates, there being 
a plain appearance of much pride and vain-glory (besides other 
foolery) discoverable both in his words and actions. And this 
Eusebius® undertakes to evince from Philostratus’ own history 
(though containing many falsehoods in it): Ove év etetnéor Kal 
perploic avdpacw aktov éyxplvav, ovx’ Srwe Ty owripe nov 
Xptorp wapariBiva rov "AroAAwvov, “That Apollonius was so 
far from deserving to be compared with our Saviour Christ, that 
he was not fit to be ranked amongst the moderately and indiffe- 
rently honest men.” Wherefore, as to his reputed miracle, if 
credit be to be given to those relations, and such things were 
really done by him, it must for this reason also be concluded, that 
they were done no otherwise than by magic and necromancy ; and 
that this Apollonius was but an Archimago or grand Magician. 
Neither ought this to be suspected for a mere slander cast upon 
him by partially affected Christians only, since, during his life- 
time, he was generally reputed even amongst the Pagans them- 
selves, for no other than a yéne,? or “ infamous enchanter,” and 
accused of that very crime before Domitian, the emperor:'° as 
he was also represented such by one of the Pagan writers of his 
life, Moeragenes, senior to Philostratus, as we learn from 
Origen :* Ilept payelac papév, Sre 5 BovAdpevog sEeracat, wérepdv 
wore kal giAdcogor aAwrol elaty avrg, el un, avayvwrw Ta yeyeap- 
peva Moipayéve rov "AroAAwvlou rou Tuvavéwe payou Kal ¢tAo- 
adgouv arouvnuovevparwy’ év ole 6 un Xotoriavog, adAd gue- 
sogoc, Epnaey adwvat ure rig tv AroA\Awvly payslac, ovx ayevveic 
tivag pidoadpove, we mpdc yonta avirov slaeASdévrac’ ev ol¢ 
oluat, kai rept "Evppdrov ravu dinyioaro, kal two¢ ’Emcoupetov, 
“ As concerning the infamous and diabolical magic, he that 
would know whether or no a philosopher be temptable by it, or 
ilaqueable into it, let him the writings of Mesapenes con- 
cerning the memorable things of Apollonius Tyanzus, the 
magician and philosopher; in which he that was no Christian, 
but a Pagan philosopher himself, affirmeth some not ignoble phi- 
losophers to have been taken with Apollonius’ magic, includi 


8 Adv. Hieroclem, cap. 4. p. 431. 

® This is related by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius, lib. 4. c. 18. p. 156. wherein 
he tells us that the prefect of the Eleusinian mysteries refused to admit Apollcnius, 
because it was not lawful for him puijoas yénra, “ to initiate an enchanter.” I have 
cited several other passages of the same kind, testifying the infamous character of 
Apollonius among the Pagans themselves, in my Diss. de Existimatione Apollonii, 
Obeservat. Histor. crit. lib. 1. p. 271. &e. 

1° According to the authority of the same Philostratus, Vita A pollonii, lib. 8. cap. 7. 
p- 327. where he gives a speech purporting to have been made by Apollonius for the 
purpose of exculpating himself from this charge. 

* Con. Cels, lib. 6. p. 302. 
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(as I suppose) in that number, Euphrates, and a certain Epicu- 
rean.” And no doubt but this was the reason why Philostratus! 
derogates so much from the authority of this Moeragenes, affrm- - 
ing him to have been ignorant of many things concerning Apollo-~ 
nius (ov yap Mompayévet re toocexrtov, &c.) Because Meeragenes 
had thus represented Apollonius in his true colours as a magician ; 
whereas Philostratus’ whole business and design was, on the con- 
trary, to vindicate him from that imputation: the truth whereof, 
notwithstanding, may be sufficiently evinced even from those 
very things that are recorded by Philostratus himself. And here, 
by the way, we shall observe, that it is reported by good his- 
torians, that miracles were also done by Vespasian at Alssandian “id 
Per eos menses (they are the words of Tacitus) multa miracula 
evenere, quis ccclestis favor, et quedam in Vespasianum incli- 
natio numinum ostenderetur. Ex plebe Alexandrina quidam, 
oculorum tabe notus, genua ejus advolvitur, remedium cecitatis 
exposcens gemitu; monitu Serapidis dei, quem dedita supersti- 
tionibus gens ante alios colit ; precabatarque principem, ut genas 
et oculorum orbes dignaretur respergere oris excremento. lus 
manu ger, eodem deo auctore, ut pede ac vestigio Cesaris calca- 
retur, orabat, ‘“ At that time many miracles happened at 
Alexandria, by which was manifested the heavenly favour and 
inclination of the divine powers towards Vespasian. A plebeian 
Alexandrian, that had been known to be blind, casts himself at 
the feet of Vespasian, begging with tears from him a remedy for 
his sight, (and that according to the suggestion of the god 
Serapis) that he would deign but to spit upon his eyes and face. 
Another having a lame hand (directed by the same oracle) 
beseeches him but to tread upon it with his foot.” And after 
some debate concerning this business, both these things being 
done by Vespasian, statim conversa ad usum manus, et cxco 
reluxit dies; ‘the lame hand presently was restored to its former 
usefulness, and the blind man recovered his sight: both which 
things (saith the historian) some who were eye-witnesses, do to 
this very day testify, when it can be no advantage to any one 
to lie concerning it.” And that there seems to be some 
reason to suspect that our archimago, Apollonius Tyanzus, 
might have some finger in this business also, because he was 
not only familiarly and intimately acquainted with Vespasian, but 
also, at that very time, (as Philostratus® informeth us) present 
with him at Alexandria, where he also did many miracles himeelf. 
However, we may here take notice of another stratagem and 
policy of the devil in this, both to obscure the miracles of our 


2 Histor. Apollonii, lib. 1. cap. 3. pp. 5. 6. 
* Hist, lib. 4. p. 111. 
2 Ibid. lib. 5. cap. 27. p. 209. &c. Add lib, 8. cap. 7. sect. 2. p. 829, On the 
matter itself and the miracles of Vespasian, I shall speak by and by. 
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Saviour Christ, and to weaken men’s faith in the Messiah, and 
baffle the notion of it; that whereas a fame of prophecies had 
gone abroad every where, that a king was to come out of Judea, 
and rule over the whole world, (by which was understood no other 
than the Messiah) by reason of these miracles done by Vespasian, 
this oracle or prediction might the rather seem to have its accom- 
plishment in him, who was first tacit emperor in Judea, 
and to whom Josephus® himself basely and flatteringly had 
applied it. And since this business was started and dec eaas by 
the god Serapis, that is, by the devil (of whose counsel probably 
Apollouins also was;) this makes it still more strongly suspicable, 
that it was really a design or policy of the devil, by imitating 
the miracles of our Saviour Christ, both in Apollonius.and Ves- 
pasian, to counter-work God Almighty in the plot of Chnisti- 
anity, and to keep up and conserve his own usurped tyranny 
in the pagan world still.* Nevertheless, we shall here show 


3 De Bello Judaico, lib. 5. cap. 5. sect. 4. p. 390. tom. 2. opp. 

“ I have no doubt, however, that these miracles, said to have been performed by 
Vespasian at Alexandria, are to be classed among the stratagems resorted to by that 
general for the purpose of misleading the people, and of rendering them favourable to 
his designs upon the sovereignty ; nay, I consider this to be evident from the very ac- 
counts given of these miracles by Tacitus and Suetonius. The former tells us that 
these miracles testified the favour and goodwill of the gods towards the new emperor ; 
the latter, that they invested him with an authority and majesty which before had been 
wanting to him, see Taciti Histor. lib. 2. cap. 82. sect. 5. Which sufficiently explains 
his motives. For it was of the highest importance to Vespasian, that Egypt, the 
richest and most powerful of the provinces, should acknowledge his supremacy, and 
therefore, something was to be done in order to conciliate the good wishes of the people. 
Now, as Tacitus openly confesses, there was no nation more devoted to superstition 
than the Egyptians ; who believed not only that the gods very often intermeddled nm 
human affuirs, but also, that they imparted a portion of their own virtue to such per 
sons as they honoured with their especial esteem and friendship. Hence, those who 
were anxious to acquire authority among the Egyptians made it their primary object to 
appear to hold familiar intercourse with the gods, and to have received from them a 
superhuman power. And as Vespasian was well aware of this, he judged that nothing 
would more effectually attach the Alexandrians to his cause than his proving himseif by 
certain facts to be regarded with especial favour by the gods, and in particular, those 
of Egypt, the principal of whom was Serapis. Hence, certain poor wretches were 
bribed to counterfeit blindness and lameness, and to pretend that the god Serapis had 
commanded them during sleep to apply to the new emperor for assistance, and on their 
having been apparently cured by Vespasian, the Egyptians doubted not but that he was 
the man whom their gods and Serapis himself accounted worthy of the throne, and 
they determined to lose property and life rather than resist the favourite and friend of 
Serapis. Fora lengthened investigation of this subject, consult J. Le Clerc, Histor. 
Eccles. sec. 2. ad A. 138, Christ. Aug. Heumann, Disa. de Miraculis Vespasiani 
Peciles, tom. 2. lib. 3. p. 427. &c. and Jo, Serces, Traité des Miracles, p. 276—298. 
Even the miracles themselves, said to have been performed by Vespasian, are of such 8 
character as to admit on all hands of fraud and deception. And although probably 
there were some Egyptians who saw through their fallacy, yet no one was so devoted 
to truth as to consider himself called upon to reveal it at the risk of his life. For most 
assuredly, had he dared to cast a doubt upon these miracles, he would have been torn 
to pieces by the priests and the mob. In my opinion, therefore, there is no necessity 
for bringing in the prince of darkness to account for these prodigies, nor do I think 
that the emperor required the aid of Apollonius for their performance. For the 
Egyptian priesthood abounded in cunning and designing men, to whom it was as easy 
to delude the people by pretended miracles, as it is at this day to many followers of the 
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Apollonius all the favour we can; and therefore suppose him not 
to have been one of those more foul and black cians of the 
common sort, such as are not only grossly sunk and debauched in 
their lives, but also knowingly do homage to evil spirits as such, 
for the gratification of their lusts; but rather, one of those more 
refined ones, who have been called by themselves Theurgists, 
such as being in some measure freed from the grosser vices, and 
thinking to have to do only with good spirits; nevertheless, 
being proud and vain-glorious, and affecting wonders, and to 
transcend the generality of mankind, are, by a divine nemesis, 
justly exposed to the illusions of the devil or evil spirits, cun- 
ningly insinuating here, and aptly accommodating themselves to 
them.> However, concerning this Apollonius, it is undeniable 
that he was a zealous upholder of the pagan poe and a 
stout champion for the gods, he professing to have been taught 
by the Samian Pythagoras’ ghost how to worship these Aer in- 
visible as well as visible,© and to have converse with them. 


Romish religion in Italy and Spain. Consult the narrative of Rufinus, Histor. 
Eccles. lib. 2. cap. 23. respecting the oracle and temple of Serapis, which will convince 
you that the priests of this Egyptian deity were a race of wicked impostors. Should 
any one, however, maintain that the devil had some share in this business, and suppose 
that he instigated his own instruments and slaves to this counterplot, for the purpose of 
obscuring the miracles of our blessed Saviour and his apostles, I am not disposed alto- 
gether to gainsay it. Indeed, when Vespasian is said to have healed the blind by 
spittle, this does appear to me to be an imitation of our Lord’s miracle recorded in 
John ix. 6. &c As to the other conjecture of our learned author regarding that well- 
known prediction of a king to come out of Judea, my opinion on the whole is already 
apparent. To this prediction, made mention of by Tacitus, Suetonius, and Josephus, I 
should attach no very great importance, nor do I consider that it conduces much, as 
many eminent men will have it, towards confirming the truth of the Christian religion. 
But of this probably elsewhere. 

5 The later Platonists divided magic into sorcery and theurgy ; the former of which 
they commended, but held the latter in detestation. Augustinus De Civit. Dei, 
lib. 10. cap. 9. p. 187. tom. 7. opp. Conantur ista decernere, et illicitis artibus deditos 
alios damnabiles, quos et maleficos vulgus appellat, hos enim ad goétiam pertinere, 
dicunt ; alios autem laudabiles videri volunt, quibus theurgiam deputant, “ They 
endeavour to distinguish these things, and call those addicted to unlawful arts, damnable, 
termed also maleficent by the vulgar, as dealing in sorcery ; but others, to whom they 
assign theurgy, they consider deserving of praise.” From this it is easy to understand 
the meaning of the learned Doctor respecting the magic of Apollonius, The precepts, 
rules, and rites of theurgy, as it is called, have been treated of by no one more copiously 
than by Jamblichus, in his celebrated work, De Mysteriis Agyptiorum. But in num- 
bering Apollonius among Theurgists, Dr. Cudworth seems to acknowledge that there is, 
and was formerly, an art of conciliating good spirits by certain ceremonies ; that some 
of the later Platonists were skilled in this art; that it is not to be considered vile and 
detestable ; but, because it had been abused to wicked purposes by vain-glorious men, 
that the Supreme Being suffered evil spirits to impose upon them by counterfeiting the 
good. I know that there have been many even of the Christian fathers, both ancient 
and modern, who with Dr. Cudworth have believed in all this; but I know also that 
other illustrious men have the most weighty arguments on their side for classing all 
theurgy among the frauds, follies, and absurdities of mankind. Augustine, as above 
quoted, condemns both these sorts of magic, and considers “ that Theurgists as well as 
sorcerers are deluded by the fallacious rites of demons under the name of angels,” 

® According to Philostratus, Vit. Apollonii, lib. 1. cap. 32. p. 40. Apollonius says 
he learnt this from Pythagoras, that is, as the phrase ought to be explained, borrowed 
it from the Pythagorean doctrine. For he nowhere, that I remember, professes to have 
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For which cause he is styled by Vopiscus,’ amicus verus deorun, 
“a true friend of the gods ;” that is, a hearty and sincere friend 
to that old pagan religion, now assaulted by Christianity, in 
which not one only true God, but a multiplicity of gods were 
worshipped. But notwithstanding all this, Apollonius himself 
was a clear and undoubted assertor of one supreme Deity ; as is 
evident from his apologetic oration in Philostratus,® prepared for 
Domitian: in which he calls him, rd» rov SAwyv, and rov wavrev 
Onuuovpyov Oedv, “that God who is the maker of the whole 
universe, and of all things.” And, as he elsewhere in Philo- 
stratus declares both the Indians and ae to have agreed 
in this theology, insomuch that though the Egyptians con- 
demned the Indians for many other of their opinions, yet did 
they highly applaud this doctrine of theirs: Tie piv dAwy yevé- 
cewe te kat ovotacg Dedv Snpuovpyov elvat, rovde EvIupnOnva 
Tavta, airiovy Tro ayadov Eivat avrov, “ t God was the 
maker both of the generation and essence of all things, and that 
the cause of his making them was his essential ness :”* 30 
doth he himself very much commend this philosophy of Jarchas, 
the Indian Brachman,? viz., that the whole world was but one great 
animal, and might be resembled to a vast ship, wherein there are 
many inferior subordinate governors, under one supreme, the 
oldest and wisest ; as also, expert mariners of several sorts, some 
. to attend upon the deck, and others to climb the masts and order 
the sails: "Ev 9 rijv piv mpwrny cal reAcorarnu ESdpay amocortov 
Sep yevéropt rovde rov Zwov, rv d2 uw’ éxelvy Sevic, of ra pépn 
avrov xubepvact’ kal rwy ToinToy arrodexoucOa, érecdy woAAove 
Hiv packwoty év rw ovpavy Seove elvar, ToAAOVE 82 év JaXarry 
woAdXovc 82 tv miryatc re Kal vapact, -wodXove S2 Kal repi yi, 
eIvac do? cat urd yiv rac, “In which the first and highest 
seat is to be given to that God who is the generator and 
creator of this great animal; and the next under it to those 
gods that govern the several parts of it respectively: 80 
that the poets were to be approved of here, when they 
affirm that there are many gods in the heavens, many in the 
seas, many in the rivers and fountains, many also upon the earth, 
and some under the earth.” Wherein we have a true representa- 
tion of the old paganic theology, which both Indians, and 
tians, and European poets, (Greek and Latin) all agree in ; 
there is one Supreme God, the maker of the universe, and under 
been taught by theghost of Pythagoras himself, as the learned Doctor here intimates ; on 
the contrary, Philostratus, lib. 1. cap.7. p. 9.informs us that a certain Euxenus instructed 
Apollonius in the P rean precepts. 
i 7 In Vita Aureliani, cap. 14. p. 578. ed. Obrechti. 
* Lib. 8. The two passages here cited occur together, cap. 7. sect. 7. p. 337. 
* Philos, lib. 3. cap. 35. p. 142. 
® The learned Doctor is mistaken in attributing these words, which occur in Philos- 


tratus, Hist. Apollonii, lib. 3. cap. 35. p. 126. to Apollonius himeelf. They are 
those of the Brachinan Jarias: 2 i P : 
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him many inferior generated gods, or understanding beings 
(superior to men), appointed to govern and preside over the 
several parts thereof, who were also to be religiously honoured 
and worshipped by men. And thus much for Apollonius 
Tyaneus.!° 


10 Since the period in which this was written by Dr. Cudworth, the history of Apol- 
lonius Tyanzus has been much more carefully investigated by learned men in England, 
France, and Germany, inasmuch as those who wish to overthrow our most holy religion 
rely upon this man as their chief tower of strength, in their efforts to weaken the force 
of Christ’s miracles, and cease not to nauseate us with citing that obsolete poem of 
Hierocles and the Platonists, on the resemblance between Christ and Apollonius. 
Nevertheless, these learned men are not all of one opinion respecting the miracles of 
this Apollonius ; some of them, like Dr. Cudworth and a great many more, ascribing 
the whole affuir to the power and influence of demons, some to fraud and imposture, 
some to fable, some to a sort of natural magic, and others again remaining undecided. 
Consult on this variety of opinions, the learned preface of Codofr. Olearius to Philos- 
tratus’ Life of Apollonius, and my own Dissertation, De Existimatione Apollonii. It is 
my intention here to touch merely upon those matters which bear more closely upon 
our author’s opinion, and to state my own sentiments regarding this man, so incessantly 
collauded by the enemies of religion. I. In the first place, then, I candidly confess [ 
am not well pleased with the learned Doctor, when he supposes that Apollonius per- 
formed many miracles by the aid of evil spirits : and what is more, that he was instigated 
by the prince of darkness to obscure and invalidate the miracles of our blessed Saviour. 
Not to dissemble the truth, I should be tardy in assenting to those who consider an evil 
spirit to possess tle power of deluding men at will, either by sorceries or real miracles, 
and who, consequently, on hearing of any new and unusual event, immediately ascribe 
its cause and origin to the powers of hell. Those who entertain such an opinion should 
take care lest they weaken and impair, if not utterly overthrow, that grand argument 
for confirming the truth of our religion, which is deduced from the miracles of our 
Saviour. But I am still more loth to believe that the most Holy God, whose divine 
purpose was to save mankind through Christ and his doctrine, at the time in which the 
apostles and disciples of the blessed Lord went abroad through the world, and turned 
the hearts of nations to obedience by their own and our Saviour’s miracles, suffered his 
adversary likewise to send emissaries of his own, and to endow them with the power of 
working miracles, so as to thwart the divine counsels, and cause those to perish whom 
God willed to be saved. Grotius indeed and many others, I am aware, find nothing 
to be offended with in all this. But for myself, thé longer I think upon this opinion, 
the more assured I feel that it is most injurious to the divine benignity, providence, and 
wisdom. Among mankind, those are considered to possess very little prudence or wis- 
dom, who, either by silence or inaction, favour the machinations of their enemies, 
which they are able to resist, although they may not always be aware of their ultimate 
consequences. Who, I ask, but a madman, would praise a king, who at the very time 
that he is making the most wholesome laws for his subjects, suffers the minion of a 
neighbouring enemy to travel unmolested through all his provinces, and corrupt his 
citizens by contradictory edicts? And shall I suppose, that the Deity who is all-sur- 
passing in wisdom, in love for mankind, in power and in providence, would, at the time 
when he was seeking to draw all men to himself, permit the sending forth of an infernal 
agent, armed with the power of working miracles, in order to contravene his own will, 
by giving stability to insane superstitions, and by strengthening and supporting the . 
Pagan worship? Nay, I would rather believe any thing than this. II. Apollonius, 
I have no doubt, was a man by nature a fanatic, but at the same time, proud and vain- 
glorious, and thirsting for the distinction of a Pythagoras, or at least of a great philo- 
sopher. As he was not gifted with much strength of intellect or sobriety of judgment, 
and had become acquainted with the Pythagorean doctrine when young, he was easily 
led to the approval and adoption of those principles, which seem especially calculated 
to foster the visionary fancies of enthusiasts. At the same time, being inordinately 
ambitious of glory, and perceiving that Pythagoras by means of his own actions and 
manners, had acquired a reputation far surpassing that of all others, he considered it to 
be the safest road to dignity and fame to fashion his whole course of life according to 
this philosopher’s example, Hence those journeys to distant nations, the Indians, 
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The first pagan writer against Christianity was Celsus, who 
lived in the times of Adrian, and was so profest a polytheist, 
that he taxes the Jews for having been seduced by the frauds 
of Moses into this opinion of one : “Ore ty rynoapulvy ogov 


Babylonians, Egyptians ; hence, those miracles and prodigies ; hence, the healing of the 
sick ; hence, the singularity affected in his hair, costume, &c. For in all these 
Pythagoras had become famous. The whole of Philostratus’ history, and all that is 
elsewhere recorded of him, prove this to be a faithful portrait of the man. III. As to 
his miracles in particular, I would not venture to deny that he performed many things 
in various places which excited the highest admiration in the multitude. For long 
before the time of Philostratus, as I have elsewhere shown, not only the friends, bat 
even the enemies of Apollonius, although entertaining different opinions as to the cause 
of his prodigies, neverthelees confessed that he publicly performed not a few things 
which were regarded with wonder even by thinking and sensible men. In particular, 
that which Origen gives us from Mceragenes, a writer by no means friendly to Apollo- 
nius, is remarkable. The passage is already quoted by Dr. Cudworth. I cannot agree, 
therefore, with those learned men who consider the whole of this history to be a fable, 
and a fiction cf Philostratus himself. For if this were to be assented to, there would 
scarcely remain any thing in the records of antiquity which some one might not be bold 
enough to question or deny. The character of levity, as becomes a prudent man, I 
studiously avoid, nor do I suffer myself to disregard that ancient saying of Epicharmus: 
“To believe nothing hastily is the essence of wisdom.” Yet I do not approve of the 
course adopted by those who fancy they greatly benefit Christianity by rejecting every 
thing recorded in ancient writings respecting certain illustrious men, as false and fabu- 
lous; on the contrary, by shaking the credit of all ancient history, they, in my opinion, do 
harm to their own religion. For my own part, I ascribe the miracles stated to have 
been performed by Apollonius, partly to his great skill in the medical art, and partly to 
the jugglery and imposture with which the quacks and magicians of that period were 
accustomed to deceive the people. Apollonius belonged to the Pythagoreans, a sect 
which, according to the injunction of their master, was singularly industrious in the 
study of medicine, and skilled in eradicating the most obstinate diseases. See Jam- 
blichus, De Vita Pythagorer, cap. 29. p. 139. cap. 34. p. 194. cap. 35. p. 212. And 
Porphyry, Vita Pythagorer, p. 37.38. Moreover, he had spent a considerable portion 
of his youth in the celebrated temple of Esculapius at A°ge, among the priests of this 
deity. See Philostratus, Hist. Apollonii, lib. 1. cap. 7. 8. 9. p. 8. &c. And who, pos- 
sessing but a moderate acquaintance with ancient history, is not aware that in former 
times the priests of Esculapius stood unrivalled as physicians, inasmuch as the whole 
religion of this god depended solely upon the healing of diseases? See Arnobius, lib. 
1. Contra Gentes, p. 35. 36. and Lucian, Philopseudes, p. 333, tom. 2. opp. Having 
thus acquired a consummate skill in medicine, and travelling from place to place in those 
eastern countries, in which formerly, as even at this day, from the great scarcity of phy- 
sicians, those who healed bodily diseases were looked upon as next to gods; it was easy 
for him by performing a few cures, so to impose upon a rude and ignorant multitude as 
to be universally regarded as the worker of miracles and a second Esculapius of 
Chiron. That it was so is proved from the fact that his disciple, Alexander, whose 
frauds Lucian treats of in his Pseudomantis, obtained a reputation among the nations 
by the very self-same course, namely, the practice of medicine and a lying pretension 
to the friendship of Esculapius, See the Pseudoman. tom. 1. opp. p. 750. The other 
miracles of Apollonius I hold to have been performed by means of those arts by which 
at that time many impostors, calling themselves Magians, deluded the unwary mob. 
There are innumerable testimonies extant in ancient authors to show, that the counter- 
feiting of miracles, for the purpose of acquiring wealth and fame, had in those days 
become a sort of science. According to Lucian, p. 761. the Celsus to whom he addresses 
his Pseudomantis had written a specific work upon these arts of the Magians, the 
loss of which is much to be regretted. That Apollonius was eminently skilled in this 
science of deception is shown by his disciple Alexander, who is distinctly stated by Lucian 
to have renewed racay rpayydiay, “the whole tragedy” of Apollonius Tyansus. 
Of this Alexander, then, Apollonius was the prototype, and as we are made acquainted 


* Orig. p. 17, 18. 
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xdpevoe Mwiiog aimdAor xal rroluevec, aypolkorg awarate Wuya- 
ywynBlvrec, Eva évdopicav elvae Ozdv, “ Those silly shepherds 
and herdsmen, following Moses their leader, and being seduced 


by Lucian with the arts and impostures of the latter, we may consequently learn 
from the same author the means by which Apollonius attained such celebrity. Indeed 
when we compare Philostratus and Lucian, one crow does not bear a greater resem- 
blance to another than Alexander does to Apollonius, who, if he had met with a 
shrewd and clever writer like Lucian for his biographer, would no doubt have at 
the present day borne the same infamous character. It will be ncedless to inquire 
from what source Apollonius obtained this art, if it be only recollected that he was 
associated from his childhood with the pagan priests, a race unsurpassed in the dexterity 
with which they counterfeited prodigies and miracles. IV. If any one be disposed to 
canvass this subject fairly, and in particular to adapt what is recorded by Lucian of 
Alexander's tricks and jugglery to the narratives of Philostratus, he may conveniently 
refer most of Apollonius’ miracles to one or other of these two heads. Such, indeed, 
as do not admit of this mode of explication are so puerile and ridiculous as to bear 
upon them the evident impress of falsehood. Fora proof of this consult the recent 
investigations into these miracles, professedly entered into by the eminent scholars, 
the Abbe Hauteville, La Religion Chrétienne prouvée par les Faits, p. 441. ed Paris, 
1722. 4. and J. Serces, Traite des Miracles, p. 290. whose remarks neither space nor 
the scope of this note will warrant my enlarging upon or transcribing. I shall say a 
few words respecting Philostratus, simply to show how little dependence is to be placed 
upon this man, whom some in their incredible folly have dared almost to prefer to the 
sacred writers. In the first place, the whole of his work was manifestly written with 
the intention that the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophers, who in the third century 
opposed the progress of Christianity, might have some one to hold forth as a parallel to 
our blessed Saviour, illustrious for the number of his miracles, In the next place, 
being a rhetorician and sophist, and possessing little knowledge of the other sciences, 
he is utterly regardless of just arrangement and order, commits the most glaring errors 
in chronology and geography, advances very often what is in direct contradiction with 
the certain records of Roman history, and, in short, borrows many things from Pliny, 
Ctesias, and other writers, which at this day are laughed at by all sensible men. Of all 
this I should have brought forward the most incontestable evidences, had it been in my 
power to complete my Excercitationes in Philostratum, a work begun by me when a 
young man. Lastly, the stupidity of Philostratus is such, that he himself sometimes 
unintentionally contradicts and overthrows what he had before recommended us to 
believe respecting his Apollonius. At the very commencement of his work he states 
Apollonius to have been most wise, nay, almost a god, and yet afterwards he makes 
this same man travel to India in order to learn something from the philosophers of 
that country. How beautifully consistent all this! A divine man, who is acquainted 
even with the language of beasts, who penetrates into the inmost recesses of men’s 
minds, and rivals the Deity in miracles, betakes himself to the Brachmans for the pur- 
pose of gaining wisdom, who converse with him so learnedly, that “the mad Orestes 
swears that all men have been mad.” But out of the numerous instances that might 
easily be adduced I shall mention merely one by way of a specimen, which I lately 
lighted upon in turning over the pages of Philostratus, According to his account, 
Apollonius understood the language of brute animals, an art which he learnt from the 
Arabians, lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 25, and we have a tolerably striking example given us to 
show, that the speech of sparrows was as familiar to him as that of men, lib. 4. cap. 3. 
p- 141. The matter itself Ido not wonder at, as I readily believe that Apollonius, 
who was imbued with Pythagorean principles, pretended to this as well as other things. 
For since the Pythagoreans maintained that beasts possess the same souls as men, and 
that a soul now inhabiting a human body will pass after death into a lion perhaps or 
a sparrow, it was only consistent in them to allow to beasts and birds a certain use of 
reason and some sort of language; and lest the thing might seem too hard for belief, to 
boast that Pythagoras himself, and other illustrious men of his sect, were acquainted 
with this language. But I do wonder that Philostratus, who tells us this in praise of 
Apollonius, should nevertheless so far have forgotten himself as to confess openly, in 
another place, that birds, although able to imitate the sound of the human voice, 
understand nothing that they say, and do not express their thoughts in any certain 
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by his rustic frauds, came to entertain this belief, that there was 
but one only God.” Nevertheless, this Celsus himself plainly 
acknowledged, amongst his many gods, one supreme, whom 
he sometimes calls rév mowrov Sedv, “the first God ;” some- 
times rdv péyicroy Oedv, “the greatest God ;” and sometimes 
rov vmrepovpamov Yedv, “the supercelestial God,” and the like. 
And he doth so zealously assert the divine omnipotence, that 
he casts an imputation upon the Christians of derogating from 
the same, in that their hypothesis of an adversary power :* Zgad- 
Aovrae 82 aoebborara arra, cal wept rhvde THY peylotny ayvotay 
dpolwe ard Yelwy aiveyparwy werravnptyyny, worovytec ry Sep 
tvavriov riva, Saboddy re wal yAwrry ‘Ebpala Laravav dvoya- 
Zovrec Tov autdv’ aAAwe pev, oUV wavTeAWE SvqTa TavTa, Kal ovd’ 
Sora Abyerv, Sre 88 5 pbytorog Ode, BovrAdspevde re avSpwroig 
wopeXijoal, Tov avtirpaaoorra Exel, kat advyaret, “ The Christians 
are erroneously led into most wicked opinions concerning God, 
by reason of their great ignorance of the divine enigms; whilst 
they make a certain adversary to God, whom they call the 
devil, and in the Hebrew language Satan: and affirm, contrary 
to all piety, that the greatest d, having a mind to do good 
to men, is disabled or withstood by an adversary resisting him.”t 
Lastly, where he pleads most for the worship of demons, he 
concludes thus concerning the supreme God: Ocov 82 ovdanui 
ovdauwe amoAgmrtov, ovre yeO’ nutpay, ovte vixrwp, ovr ic 
Kowov, ovr’ dla, Adyw re dv wavti Kal Epyw Sinvexwe, adAa ye 
kal péTa Two, Kal xwolc y Wuy7 ak TerdoSw wpdc Tov Oedr, 
“But God is by no means any where to be laid aside, or 
left out; neither by day nor by night, neither in public nor in 
private, either in our words or actions; but in everything our 
mind ought constantly to be directed towards God.” A saying 
that igh very well become a Christian. 

The next and greatest champion for the cause, in books 
and writings, was that famous Tyrian philosopher Malchus, 
called by the Greeks Porphyrius; who published a voluminous 
and elaborate treatise (containing fifteen books) against the 


language. For of Euxenus, the preceptor of Apollonius, he thus speaks: Tdc ¢t 
TuSaydpou dé&ac tyivwoxey, Sowep ol 6pvYec, 2 paySdvover rapa rey advIperer 
rd yap xalpe, cai rd ed wpGrre, rai rd Zedc ewe, cal rd roavra oi dpmec 
ebyovrat, ovre elddrec 8, re Néyoucry, obre draxeluevos xpd Todc dySpemorr, 
GAG ippuSpsoptvor ry yAGrray, “ He knew the doctrines of Pythagoras in the 
same way as birds do those things which they learn from men. For hail, and farerrell, 
and may Jupiter be propitious, and the like wishes, birds utter, without either knowing 
what they say, or being so and so disposed towards men, but merely possessing a tongue 
adapted for articulation.” Beautiful, truly! Is not this a sort of communing with 
himself, and, as it were, a silent confession of the falsehood of all that he has written 
in his work respecting Apollonius’ acquaintance with the language of birds? So i 
comes to pass, that liars, who above all men ought to have good memories, are them- 
selves very often the publishers of their own infamy. 
* Orig. lib. 6. p. 303. + Orig. con. Cels. lib. 8. p, 419. 
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Christians; and yet he, notwithstanding, was plainly as zealous 
an assertor of one supreme Deity, and one only ayévynrov, un- 
made or self-existent principle of all things, as any of the Chris- 
tians themselves could be; he strenuously opposing that fore- 
mentioned doctrine of Plutarch and Atticus concerning three 
unmade principles, a good God, an evil soul or demon, and the 
matter; and endeavouring to demonstrate, that all things what- 
soever, even matter itself, was derived from one perfect under- 
standing being, or self-originated Deity. The sum of whose 
argumentation to which purpose we have represented by Pro- 
clus upon the Timzus, page 119. 

After Porphyrius, the next eminent antagonist of Christianity, 
and champion for nism, was Hierocles, the writer of that 
book entitled (in Eusebius) PirarnSne, or “a lover of the 
truth ;” which is noted to have been a modester inscription | 
than that of Celsus’ ’AAnOij¢ Adyoe, or “true oration.” For if 
Eusebius Pamphili were the writer of that answer to this Phila- 
-lethes, now extant, as we both read in our copies, and as Photius 
also read;' then must it needs be granted, that Hierocles, the. 
author of it, was either contemporary with Porphyrius, or else 
but little his junior. Moreover, this Hierocles seems plainly to 
be the person intended by Lactantius, in these following words :* 
Alius eandem materiam mordaciis scripsit; qui erat tum é 
numero judicum, et qui auctor in primis faciende persecutionis 
fuit: quo scelere non contentus, etiam scriptis eos quos afflix- 
erat, insecutus est. Composuit enim libellos duos, non contra 
Christianos, né inimicé insectari videretur, sed ad Christianos, 
ut humané ac benigné consulere videretur. In quibus ita falsi- 
tatem scripture sacre arguere conatus est, tanquam sibi esset 
tota contraria. Precipué tamen Paulum Petrimque laceravit, 
ceterédsque discipulos, tanquam fallacis seminatores; quos eos- 
dem tamen rudes et indoctos fuisse testatus est, ‘‘ Another 
hath handled the same matter more smartly, who was first him- 
self one of the judges, and a chief author of the persecution ; 
but being not contented with that wickedness, he added this 
afterwards, to persecute the Christians also with his pen; he 
composing two books, not inscribed against the Christians, (lest 
he should seem plainly to act the part of an enemy) but to the 
Christians, (that he might be thought to counsel them acsgee h 
and benignly:) in which he so charges the holy scripture wit 
falsehood, as if it were all nothing else but contradictions: but 





1 This remark is made in opposition to Jo. Jonsius, who, De Script. Hist, Phil. lib, 
3. cap. 18. p. 108. without any authority, states those to be in error who attribute this 
book against Hierocles to Eusebius Pamphili. See what is said a little below, and 
add the learned remarks of Godofr. Olearius on this subject, in his Prolegomena to this 
book, p. 416. The passage of Photius occurs Biblioth. cod, 39. p. 24. 

* De Just. lib. 3. c, 2. p. 358. F 
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he chiefly lashes Paul and Peter, as divulgers of hes and deceits, 
whom notwithstanding he declares to have been rude and illite- 
rate persons.” I say, though Hierocles, for some cause or other, 
be not named here by Lactantius in these cited words, or that 
which follows, yet it cannot be doubted, but that he was the 
person intended by him, for these two reasons: first, because he 
tells us afterward, that the main business of that Christiano- 
mastix was to compare Apollonius with our Saviour Christ: 
Cim facta Christi mirabilia destrueret, nec tamen negaret, 
voluit ostendere, Apollonium vel paria, vel etiam majora fecisse. 
Mirum quéd Apuleium pretermiserit, cujus solent et multa et 
mira memorari. Et ex hoc insolentiam Christi voluit arguere, 
quod deum se constituerit: ut ille verecundior fuisse videretur, 
qui cm majora faceret (ut hic putat) tamen id sibi non arroga- 
verit, “ That he might obscure the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, which he could not deny, he would undertake to show 
that equal or greater miracles were done by Apollonius. And it 
was a wonder he did not mention Apuleius too; of whose many 
and wonderful things the Pagans use to brag likewise. More- 
over, he condemns our Saviour Christ of insolency, for making 
himself a god, affirming Apollonius to have been the modester 
person, who, though he did (as he supposes) greater miracles, 
yet arrogated no such thing to himself” The second reason 18, 
because Lactantius also expressly mentions the very title of 
Hierocles’ book, viz. Philalethes. Cum talia ignorantie sue 
deliramenta fudisset, cimque veritatem penitids excidere con- 
nixus est, ausus est libros suos nefarios, ac dei hostes, @:AaA7 Bec 
annotare: ‘Though pouring out so much folly and madness, 
professedly fighting against the truth, yet he presumed to call 
these his wicked books and enemies of God, philaletheis, or 
friends to truth.” From which words of Lactantius, and those 
foregoing, where he affirms this Christiano-mastix to have writ- 
ten two books, the learned prefacer® to the late edition of 
Hierocles probably concludes, that the whole title of Hierocles’ 
book was this, Adyor ®Aadnbacg mode Xpiotcavoic. And I 
conceive, that the first of those two books of Hierocles insisted 
upon such things as Porphyrius had before urged against the 

hristians ; but then in the second he added this de novo of his 


* Dr. Pearson, bishop of Chester, who had then published in London an edition of 
Hierocles’ Comm. in Aurea Carmina Pythagorm, with a very learned preface, which 
is also given in the last Cambridge edition of Pet. Needham. See the preface, p. 15. 
and compere Olearius’ Philostratus, p. 420. Since the time of Drs. Cudworth and 
Pearson, the age of Hierocles, and other matters pertaining thereto, have been ably 
canvassed by Jo. Albert Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. lib. 2. cap. 12. p.* 429. &e. 
Godofr. Olearius, Prolegom. ad Librum Eusebii contra Hieroclem, p. 413. Pet. 
Needham, *Preef. ad Novam Hieroclis Editionem, Andr. Dacier, Proleg. ad Gallic. 
Hieroclis Version. p. 424. and Pet. Bayle, Diction. Histor. art. Hierocles, t. 2. p. 
1462. to whom I those who take an interest in such learned inquiries. 
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own, to compare Apollonius with our Saviour Christ:* which 
Eusebius only takes notice of. Wherefore Epiphanius telling 
us, that there was one Hierocles a prefect or governor of Alex- 
andria, in those persecuting times of Diocletian, we may proba- 
bly conclude, that this was the very person described in Lac- 
tantius, who is said to have been first of the number of the 
judges, and a principal actor in the persecution; and then after- 
wards to have written this Philalethes against the Christians, 
wherein, besides other things, he vantaved to compare Apollo- 
nius Tyanezus with our Saviour Christ.* Now, if this Hierocles 
who wrote the Philalethes in defence of the pagan gods against 
the Christians, were the author of those two other philosophic 
books, the Commentary upon the golden verses, and that De 
Fato et Providentia, it might be casily evinced from both of 
them, that he was notwithstanding an asserter of one supreme 
Deity. But Photius® tells us, that that Hierocles who wrote 
the book concerning fate and providence did therein make 
mention of Jamblichus, and his junior, Plutarchus Atheniensis: 
from whence Jonsius, taking it for granted that it was one and 
the same Hierocles who wrote against the Christians and De 
Fato, infers that it could not be Eusebius Pamphili, who 
answered the Philalethes, but that it must needs be some other 
Eusebius, much junior. But we, finding Hierocles’ Philalethes 
in Lactantius, must needs conclude, on the contrary, that Hiero- 
cles, the famous Christiano-mastix, was not the same with that 
Hierocles who wrote De Fato. Which is further evident from 
/Enezas Gazeus, in his Theophrastus ;* where first he mentions 
one Hierocles, an Alexandrian, that had been his master, whom 
he highly extols: ’AAN’ elaé pot, Ere wap’ byiv sicty of rig ptAcao- 
glag Sexvbvreg rac reAerac, oloc iv ‘lepoxAic 6 didacxadoc; 
“But tell me, I pray you, are there yet left amongst you in 
Egypt any such expounders of the arcane mysteries of philosophy 
as Hierocles our master was?” And this we suppose to be that 
Hierocles, who wrote concerning fate and providence, if not 
also upon the golden verses. But afterward, upon occasion of 
Apollonius the Cappadocian, or Tyanzan, he mentions another 
Hierocles, distinct from the former, namely, him who had so 
boasted of Apollonius’ miracles, in these wortet ‘O ’AroAAwuo¢g 


3 Heres, 68. Meletian. sect. 2. p. 717. t. 1. opp. . 

* These two arguments, borrowed from Lactantius, do not prove the Hierocles who 
wrote against the Christians to be the same with the Hierocles who was governor of 
Alexandria. For Lactantius states, that the one he is speaking of committed all this 
against the Christians at Nicomedia, not at Alexandria. I consider it probable, how- 
ever, that this Hierocles who had harassed the Christians at Nicomedia, was afterwards 
rewarded by the emperor hie the ea pectoeaes of A rergcaetie ta city abounded 
with Christians, and consequent uired a most vigiiant I ; : : 

8 Biblioth. a 214. p. 554. " Caspers Jonsius, De Scriptor. Histor. Philos. lib. 3. 
cap. 18. p. 101. and Needham, Praef. ad Hieroclem. p. 18. 

* P. 7. edit. Barth. + P. 24. 
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ra Wevdy Abywr édlyxera. “Tepoxdiic 82 od« 5 SSacKadoc, add’ 6 
mpofsadAdpuevog ta Savudoia, amorov Kal Tovro mrpoctsnxev, 
‘Thus Apollonius is convinced of falsehood; but Hierocles 
(not our master) but he that boasts of the miracles (of Apollo- 
nius) adds another incredible thing.” And though it be pro- 
bable, that one of these was the author of that commentary 
upon the golden verses, (for that it should be written by a 
Christian is but a setae yet we cannot certainly determine 
which of them it was. owever, that this Hierocles, who was 
the mastix of Christianity, and champion for the gods, was not- 
withstanding a professed assertor of one supreme Deity, is 
clearly manifest also from Lactantius, in these following words : 
Quam tandem nobis attulisti veritatem? nisi quod assertor 
deorum eos ipsos ad ultimum prodidisti: prosecutus enim summi 
dei laudes, quem regem, quem maximum, quem opificem rerum, 
quem fontem bonorum, quem parentem omnium, quem factorem 
altorémque viventium confessus es, ademisti Jovi tuo regnum; 
efimque summa potestate depulsum in ministrorum numerum 
redegisti. Enpilogus ergo te tuus arguit stultitiz, vanitatis, 
erroris. Affirmas deos esse; et illos tamen subjicis et mancipas 
ei deo, cujus religionem conaris evertere, “Though you have 
entitled your book Philalethes, yet what truth have you brought 
us therein, unless only this, that being an assertor of the gods, 
(contradicting yourself) you have at last betrayed those very 
gods? For in the close of your book, prosecuting the praises of 
the supreme God, and confessing him to be the king, the 
greatest, the opifex of the world, the fountain of good, the parent 
of all things, the maker and conserver of all living beings, you 
have by this means dethroned your Jupiter, and, degrading him 
from his sovereign power, reduced him into the rank of inferior 
ministers. Wherefore your epilogue argues you guilty of folly, 
vanity and error, in that you both assert gods, and yet subject 
and mancipate them under that one God, whose religion you 
endeavour to overthrow.” Where we must confess we under- 
stand not well Lactantius’ logic; forasmuch as Hierocles’ 
Zeus, or Jupiter, was one and the same with his supreme God, 
as is also here intimated; and though he acknowledged all the 
other gods to be but his inferior ministers, yet nevertheless did 
he contend, that these ought to be religiously worshipped, which 
was the thing that Lactantius should have confuted.® But that 


© ‘Whether there be any reason for this charge against Lactantius, is uncertain, as 
Hierocles’ work against Christians is no longer extant. The learned Doctor assumes, 
that Hierocles supposed the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans to be the supreme 
God who presides over all things, But he assumes only, not proves. Perhaps Hiero- 
cles distinguished Jupiter from the Almighty God, and ranked him among the lesser 
deities; if he did so, as certainly does appear to be the case, then Lactantius’ argu- 
ment holds good, and Hierocles, to all intents and purposes, has betrayed the cause cf 
his Jupiter. Although, if necessary, Lactantius might be defended upon other grounds, 
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which we here take notice of is this, that Hierocles, a grand 
persecutor of the Christians, and the author of that bitter invec- 
tive against them called Philalethes, though he were so strenuous 
an assertor of polytheism, and champion for the gods, yet did he 
nevertheless at the same time clearly acknowledge one supreme 
Deity, calling him the king = is, the monarch of the uni- 
verse), the greatest, the opifex of the world, the fountain of 
oe parent of all things, and the maker and conserver of 
e. 

But the greatest opposer of Christianity every way was Julian 
the emperor, who cannot reasonably be suspected to have dis- 
ace or blanched paganism, because he was an emperor, and 

ad so great an animosity against Christianity, and was so super- 
stitiously or bigotically zealous for the worship of the gods; and 
yet this very Julian,® notwithstanding, was an unquestionable 
assertor of one supreme Deity.” In his book written against the 
Christians, he declares the general sense of the Pagans, after 
this manner: Of ydo nyuérepol gaciv, rov Snuoupyoy atavtrwy 
piv elvac Kowwov ha kai BaoiAka, vevepnoSar 8? ra AOrTwa TOV 


tviov im avrov @vdpyatc Kat rorrovxyag Jeoic, wy Exaoro¢g 


émerporevee THY Eavrou Anew oixelwe avTy@’ ewredn yap ev piv TE 
warpl mavta ré\ea, kal tv mavra, tv O& TOIC pEptoTot¢, GAAn wap’ 
arAw kparet Shvapuic, &c. “ Our theolagers affirm the maker of all 
to be a common father and king; but that the nations, as to par- 
ticular things, are distributed by him to other inferior gods, that 
are appointed to be governors over countries and cities, every one 
of alioh administers in his own province agreeably to himself. 
For whereas in the common Father all things Te pee and one 
is all, in the particular or partial deities one ex in one power, 
and another in another.” Afterwards, in the same book -he 
contends, that the Pagans did entertain a ae opinions con- 
cerning the supreme God, than the Jews themselves:f ‘Qe é 
piv 6 ToocExn¢ En TOU Kdauov Onuoupydg 6 KnoUTTduEVOS UO TOU 
Mwofwe, nueic Urip avrov BeAriouve Exouev dd&ac, of xowwov piv 
ixetvev vroAaubavovrec ardvrwy SeaTorny, EOvapyac 62 aAXove, 
of ruyyavover piv im’ exsivoy, cial O& Gowep Drapyor Baoirtwe, 
Exaoro¢ riv iavTov Stagepdurwe éravopQovpevug ppovrida, Kai ov 
cadlorauey adrov, obdE avrimepiryy Tov bm’ avTdv Oedv Kafiora- 


* Cyril. cont. Jul. 4. p. 115. edit. Spanhem. ; 

7N ies this at all sarrilig: For Julian was wholly devoted to the doctrine of the 
later Platonists, who, as I have already noticed, remodelled and changed the popular 
religion according to their own fancy, in such a manner as to make it appear neither too 
absurd nor too unlike the Christian religion. Hence all those who formerly belon 
to this sect held the existence of a supreme and eternal God. That Julian was a 
Platonist I have shown at length in my Diss. De Turbata per Recentior. Platon. 
Ecclesia, sect. 14. p. 25. and has been observed also by Ezek. Spanheim, Pref. ad 
Opera Juliani, p. 12, and Pref. ad Gallic. Version. Ceasar. Juliani, p. 3, 

+ Page 146. p. 148. edit. Spanhem. 
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péivwy, “If that God, who is so much spoken of by Moses, be the 
immediate opificer of the whole world, we Pagans entertain better 
opinions of him, who suppose him to be the common Lord of all ; 
but that there are other governors of nations and countries under 
him, as prefects or presidents appointed by a king; we not 
ranking him amongst those partial governors of particular 
countries and cities, as the Jews do.” iron both which places 
it is evident, that, according to Julian’s theology, all those other 
gods, whose worship he contended so much for, were but the 
subordinate ministers of that one supreme God, the maker of all. 

The same thing might be further manifested from Julian’s 
oration made in praise of the sun, as a great god in this visible 
world; he therein plainly acknowledging another far more 
glorious Deity, which was the cause of all things:* Ele piv 6 rov 
bAwv Snutovpydc, woAAol 8 of Kar’ ovpavov TEpiToAVUVTEC SnjLOUP- 
yxol Jeol, “ There is one God the maker of all things; but 
besides him there are many other demiurgical gods moving round 
the heavens,” in the midst of which is the sun. Where we have 
a clear acknowledgment of one supreme God, and of many 
inferior deities, both together. Moreover, in the same orationf 
he declareth, that the ancient poets, making the sun to have been 
the offspring of Hyperion, did by this Hyperion understand 
nothing else but the supreme Deity: Tov ravrwy daepexovra, 
wavrwy trékeva, wept Ov wavra, kat ov Evexa Tavra éorly, “ Hin 
who is above all things, and about whom, and for whose sake, 
are all things.” Which supreme Deity is thus more largely 
described by him in the same oration (where he calls him the 
king of all things):t Odrog rotvuv, etre rd érrtxetva Tov vou KaXkiy 
avrov Siuc ere lav roy Svrwy, 6 8h gnut TO vontrdy cbpray' 
tire Ev, tretdy mavrwy ro by Soxei we mpecbbrarov’ etre & TAarwy 
eiwOev dvouaZev rb ayadoy’ abrn dS? ovv  povoetdnc Trav SAwy 
airfa, raat roig ovat tEnyouptyn Kdddoug Te Kai TededrnTos, 
evwoewc Te kai SuvauEewc aunxavou’ Kara rv tv ary pufvovcay 
wooroupyov ovatayv, w\tov Geov péytorov avigyver, &c. “ This God, 
whether he ought to be called that which is above mind and 
understanding, or the idea of all things, or the one (since unity 
seems to be the oldest of all things) or else, as Plato was wont to 
call him, the ; I say, this uniform cause of all things, which 
is the original of all pulchritude and perfection, unity and power, 
3 seers from himself a certain intelligible sun, every way like 

imself, of which the sensible sun is but an image.” For thus 
Dionysius Petavius rightly declares the sense of Julian in this 
oration :§ Vanissime hujus et loquacissime disputationis myste- 
rium est; & principe ac primario Deo, vonréy quendam et arche- 


* Page 262. edit. Petay. Spanhemii vero, p. 140, . 
~ Page 248. p. 132, edit, Seiheni, oe ; . 
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typum solem editum fuisse; qui eandem prorsus oyéow et raEw 
in genere rwy vonrwy habeat, quam in aisSnroic¢ ille, quem vide- 
mus, solaris globus obtinet. Tria itaque discernenda sunt, 
princeps ille Deus, qui raya@ov a Platone dicitur, 6 vonrdc 
NAtoc, 6 patvdpuevog Sicxog, “ The mystery of this most vain and 
loquacious disputation is this, that from the first and chief Deit 

was produced a certain intelligible and archetypal sun, which 
hath the same place or order in the rank of intelligible things, 
that the sensible sun hath in the rank of sensibles. So that 
here are three things to be distinguished from one another: first, 
the supreme Deity, which Plato calls the good; secondly, the 
intelligible sun, or eternal intellect; and lastly, the corporeal or 
sensible sun (animated).” Where, notwithstanding, we may take 
notice, how near this pagan philosopher and emperor, Julian, 
approached to Christianity, though so much opposed by him, in 
that he also supposed an eternal mind or intellect, as the imme- 
diate offspring of the first fountain of all things; which seems 
to differ but alittle from the Christian Adyoc.2 However, it is 
plain, that this devout restorer of paganism, and zealous contender 
for the worship of the gods, asserted no multiplicity of inde- 

pendent self-existent deities, but derived all his gods from one. 

As for those other philosophers and learned men, who, in 
those latter times of the declining of ism, after Constantine, 
still stood out in opposition against Christianity ; such as Jam- 
blichus, Syrianus, Peselun: Simplicius, and many others, it is 
unquestionably evident concerning them all, that they clearly 


® I regret the learned Doctor should have let fall these expressions regarding the 
affinity of the philosophy of Julian to the Christian doctrine. For there is a vast dif- 
ference between the eternal generation of the Adyoc, an article in the Christian faith, 
and this everlasting emanation of a sun from God, maintained by Julian and the other 
Platonists. ‘The whole of this sect believed that the models, forms and images of all 
visible things were produced from God from all eternity. Herite they could not but 
suppose that the sun also, which refreshes us with its heat, had its eternal model. 
Although men have been wont to philosophize with great subtlety and acuteness con- 
cerning these eternal models or intelligible world, especially Proclus, Intyod. ad Theo- 
logiam Platonicam, and Plotinus, yet I am certain they knew not what these eternal 
forms of sensible things, properly speaking, were, and were unable ‘to explain, whether 
they were self-existent natures, or, if I may so speak, notions merely of the divine 
mind. Be that as it may, I consider it evident, that that dogma has nothing in com- 
mon with Julian's fantasies about an intelligible sun. For what Christian, possessin 
sound sense and reason, ever asserted that God produced an eternal model, idea, an 
form of the Son of God, who in process of time wag-begotten and made visible? or 
maintained the existence of two Sons of God, like Julian’s two suns, the one vonrdc 
or intelligible, the other aloSnréc, or sensible? It is one thing to’ suppose that a self- 
existent substance and divine person was begotten of the one God from all eternity in 
a manner inexplicable to mortals, and another widely different one to suppose that 
there existed in or out of God an eternal form and idea of every thing that falls under 
the senses. I can well conceive, that Julian’s philosophy may be compared with 
the doctrine of the Socinians and Arians; but not also with the opinion which 
orthodox Christians entertain respecting the Son of God. For the followers of Arius 
and Socinus will concede without difficulty, that the idea or form of that Son of God, 
born at a certain, time in Judea, was in God from all eternity. 
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acknowl! one supreme Deity as the so ay of all thi 
Maximus Madaurensis, a confident and resolved Pagan in St. 
Austin’s time, expressed both his own and the general sense of 
Pagans, after this manner :* Equidem unum esse Deum summum, 
sine initio, nature ceu patrem magnum atque magnificum, quis 
tam demens, tam mente captus neget esse certissimum? Hujus 
nos virtutes per mundanum opus diffusas multis vocabulis invo- 
camus, quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprium videlicet ignoramus. 
Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim varis supp 
cationibus prosequimur, totum colere profecté videamur, “ Truly 
that there 1s one supreme God, without beginning, as the great 
and magnificent father of nature; who is so mad or devoid of 
sense as not to acknowledge it to be most certain? His virtues 
diffused throughout the a world (because we know not what 
his proper name is) we invoke under many different names. 
Whence it comes to pass, that whilst we prosecute, with our sup- 
plications, his, as it were, divided members severally, we must 
needs be judged to worship the whole Deity.” And then he 
concludes his epistle thus: Dii te servent, per quos et eorum, 
atque cunctorum mortalium, communem patrem, universi mor- 
tales, quos terra sustinet, mille modis, concordi discordia vene- 
rantur, “ The gods keep thee, by and through whom, we Pagans, 
dispersed over the whole world, do worship the common Father, 
both of those gods, and all mortals, after a thousand different 
manners, nevertheless with an agreeing discord.” Longinianus 
likewise,f another more modest Pagan philosopher, upon the 
request of the same St. Austin, declares his sense concerning the 
way of worshipping God, and arriving to happiness, to this 
purpose: Per minores deos perveniri ad summum Deum non 
sine sacris purificatoriis,? ‘“ That we are to come to the supreme 
God, by the minor or inferior gods, and that not without purify- 
ing rites and expiations:” he supposing that besides a virtuous 
and holy life, certain religious rites and purifications were neces- 
sary to be observed in order to that end. In which epistle the 
supreme God is also styled by him, unus, universus, incompre- 
hensibilis, ineffabilis, et infatigabilis Creator. 

* Ep. 43. Inter August. Epistol. Epist. 16. p. 15. tom. 2. opp. edit. Benedict. 

+ Ep. 21. Inter Epist, August. Epist. 234. p. 647. 

* These words are not Longinianus’, but the argument prefixed to this epistle in 
St. Augustine. However, I consider we should not attach much faith to these authors 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries in reference to ancient religions. For at 
that time, when the cause of polytheism was so weakened and shaken that those who, 
after the manner of their ancestors, did homage to idols, were scarcely safe from 
punishment, the friends of these religions not only set them forth to the best possible 
advantage, but some also started upand contended, that there was but a slight difference, 
if any, between Christians and Pagans, and therefore that there was no reason why the 
latter should be persecuted. So it always happens in human affairs. The prostrate 
and oppressed sects, lest they should appear too dark and deformed in the eyes of those 


in power, imitate to a certain extent the forms and institutions of that religion which is 
protected by the public laws. 
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Moreover, that the Pagans generally disclaimed this opinion of 
many unmade self-existent deities, appeareth plainly from Arno- 
bius, where he brings them in complaining, that they were 
falsely and maliciously accused by some Christians as guilty 
thereof, after this manner :* Frustra nos falso et calumnioso 
incessitis et appetitis crimine, tanquam inficias eamus Deum esse 
majorem; ciim a nobis et Jupiter nominetur, et optimus habeatur 
et maximus: cdmque illi augustissimas sedes, et Capitolia con- 
stituerimus immania, “ In vain do you Christians calumniate us 
Pagans, and accuse us, as if we denied one supreme omnipotent 
God; though we both call him Jupiter, and account him the 
best and the greatest, having dedicated the most august seats to 
him, the vast capitols.” Where Arnobius, in way of opposition, 
shows first, how perplexed and entangled a thing the Pagans’ 
theology was, their poetic fables of the gods nonsensically con- 
founding herology together with theology; and that it was im- 
possible that that Jupiter of theirs, which had a father and a 
mother, a grandfather and a grandmother, should be the omni- 
potent God: Nam Deus omnipotens, mente una omnium, et 
communi mortalitatis assensu, neque genitus scitur, neque novam 
in lucem aliquando esse prolatus; nec ex aliquo tempore ccepisse 
esse, vel seculo. Ipse enim est fons rerum, sator seculorum 
actemporum. Non enim ipsa per se sunt, sed ex ejus perpetuitate 
perpetua, et infinita semper continuatione procedunt. At verd 
Jupiter (ut vos fertis) et patrem habet et matrem, avos et avias, 
nunc nuper in utero matris sue formatus, &c. “ You Pagans 
confound yourselves with contradictions; for the omnipotent 
God, according to the natural sense of all mankind, was neither 
begotten or made, nor ever had a beginning in time, he being 
the fountain and original of all thin But Jupiter (as you 
say) had both father and mother, grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and was but lately formed in the womb; and therefore he cannot 
be the eternal omnipotent God.” Nevertheless Arnobius after- 
wards considering (as we suppose) that these poetic fables were 
by the wiser Pagans either totally rejected, or else some way or 
other allegorized, he candidly dismisseth this advantage, which 
he had against them, and grants their Jupiter to be the true 
omnipotent Deity, and consequently that same God, which the 
Christians worshipped ; but from thence infers, that the Pagans 
therefore must needs be highly guilty, whilst worshipping the 
same God with the Christians, they did hate and persecute them 
after that manner: Sed sint, ut vultis, unum, nec in aliquo, vi 
numinis, et majestate distantes ; ecquid ergo injustis persequimini 
nos odiis? Quid, ut ominis pessimi, nostri nominis inhorrescitis 
mentione, si, quem Deum colitis, eum et nos? aut quid in eadem 


* Lib, 1. p. 19. 
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causa vobis esse contenditis familiares Deos, inimicos atque 
infestissimos nobis? etenim, si una religio est nobis vobisque 
communis, cessat ira coelestium, ‘ But let it be granted, that (as 
you affirm) your Jupiter, and the eternal omnipotent God are 
one and the same; why then do you prosecute us with unjust 
hatreds, abominating the very mention of our names, if the same 
God that you worship be worshipped by us? Or if your reli- 
gion and ours be the same, why do you pretend, that the gods 
are propitious to you, but most highly provoked and incensed 
against us?” Where the pagan defence and reply is, Sed non 
idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quod omnipotentem colatis Deum ; 
sed quod hominem natum, et quod personis infame est vilibus, 
crucis supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse contenditis, et 
superesse adhuc creditis, et quotidianis supplicationibus adoratis, 
‘‘ But we do not say, that the gods are therefore displeased with 
you Christians, because you worship the omnipotent God ; but 
because you contend him to be a God, who was not only born a 
mortal man, but also died an ignominious death, suffering as 2 
malefactor ; believing him still to survive, and adoring him with 
your daily prayers.” To which Arnobius retorts in this manner: 
* Tell us now, I pray you, who these gods are, who take it as 
so great an injury and indignity done to themselves, that Christ 
should be worshipped? Are they not Janus and Saturn, /ecu- 
lapius and Liber, Mercurius the son of Maia, and the Theban 
or Tyrian Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and the like?” Hice 
ergo Christum coli, et & nobis accipi, et existimari pro numine, 
vulneratis accipiunt auribus? et obliti paulo ante sortis et con- 
ditionis sus, id, quod sibi concessum est, impertiri alteri nolunt? 
hee est justitia coelitum ? hoc deorum judicium sanctum? Nonne 
istud livoris est et avaritis genus? non obtrectatio quedam 
sordens, suas eminere solummodo velle fortunas, aliorum res 
premi et in contempta humilitate calcari? natum hominem 
colimus; quid enim, vos hominem nullum colitis natum? non 
unum et alium? non innumeros alios? quinimo non omnes quos 
jam iar ae habetis vestris, mortalium sustulistis ex numero, et 
ceelo sideribfisque donastis? Concedamus interdum manum 
vestris opinationibus dantes, unum Christum fuisse de nobis, 
mentis, anime, corporis, fragilitatis et conditionis unius; nonne 
dignus a nobis est tantorum ob munerum gratiam, Deus dici, 
Deusque sentiri? Si enim vos Liberum, qudd reperit usum 
vini; si quod panis, Cererem; si A¢sculapium, quéd herbarum; 
si Minervam, quod olex ; si Triptolemum, quéd aratri ; si denique 
Herculem, qudd feras, quéd fures, quod multiplicium capitum 
superavit compescuitque natrices, divorum retulistis ip cclum: 
honoribus quantis afficiendus est nobis, qui ab erroribus nos 
magnis insinuaté veritate traduxit? &c. “ Are these the gods 
who are so much offended with Christ’s being worshipped, and 
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accounted a God by us? they, who being forgetful of their 
former condition, would not have the same bestowed upon another, 
which hath been granted to themselves? Is this the justice of 
the heavenly powers? this the righteous judgment of gods? or 
is 1t not rather base envy and covetousness, for them thus to 
engross all to themselves? We worship indeed one, that was 
born a man: what then? do you worship no such? not one, and 
another, and innumerable? and are not almost all of your gods 
such as were taken from out of the rank of men, and placed 
among the stars? and will you account that damnable in us, 
which yourselves practise? Let us for the present yield thus 
much to your infidelity, and grant, that Christ was but an ordi- 
nary man of the same rank and condition with other mortals; 

et might we not for all that (according to your principles) think 
him worthy, by reason of the t benefits we received from 
him, to be accounted a God? For if you have advanced into 
the number of your Divi, Bacchus or Liber for inventing the 
use of wine, Ceres of corn, Avsculapius of herbs, Minerva of 
the olive, Triptolemus of the plough, and Hercules for subduing 
beasts, thieves, and monsters; with how great honours ought he 
to be affected by us, who by the insinuation of divine truth hath 
delivered us from such great errors of mind?” &c. Which ar- 
Joanne of Arnobius, though it were good enough ad 

omines, to stop the mouths of the Pagans, there being more 
reason that Christ should be made a god, for the benefits that 
mankind receive from him, than that Bacchus, or Ceres, or 
Hercules should be so; yet as the same Arnobius himself seems 
to intimate, it 1s not sufficient without something else super- 
added to it, for the justification of Christianity. N either indeed 
was that the chief quarrel, which the Pagans had with the 
Christians, that hey tind deified one who was crucified (though 
the cross of Christ was also a great offence to them), but that 
they condemning the Pagans, for worshipping others besides the 
supreme omnipotent God, and decrying all those gods of theirs, 
did themselves notwithstanding worship one mortal man for a 
God. This Celsus trges in Origen :* fi piv 81) undéva adXov 
éJepamevoy ovrot TAY Eva Osdv, Hv av ric avroic lawe mpdc TOvC 
adAoug arevic Adyoc’ veri 8 Tov Evayxoc gavéyra rovroy Urep~ 
Bonoxtvovar, cat Suwe ovdey wAnmpeArciv voulZovar wept Tov Oedv, 
el cat danotrne avrov SeparevOncerar, “ If these Christians them- 
selves worshipped no other but one God, or the pure divinity, 
then might they perhaps seem to have some just pretence of cen- 
suring us; but now they themselves give divine honour to one 
that lately rose up, and yet they persuade themeelves, that they 
do not at all offend God in worshipping that supposed minister 


® Lib, 8. p. 385. 
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of his.” Which, as Origen makes there a reply to it, so shall it 
be further considered by us afterwards. 

As for the judgment of the fathers in this particular, Clemens 
Alexandrinus was not only of this opinion, that the pagans (at 
least the Greekish) did worship the true God, and the same God 
with the Christians, (though not after a right manner) but also 
endeavours to confirm it from the authority of St. Peter :* “ That 
the Greeks knew God, Peter intimates in his predication. 
There is one God, saith he, who made the beginning of all 
things, and hath ae over their end, &c. Worship this God, 
not as the Greeks do. Wherein he seemeth to suppose the 
Greeks to worship the same God with us, though not according 
to the right tradition received by his Son. He does not enjoin 
us not to worship that God which the Greeks worship, but to 
worship him otherwise than they do; altermg only the manner 
of the worship, but not the object, or preaching another God. 
And what that is, not to worship God as the Greeks do, the 
same Peter intimated in those words; they worship him in 
images of wood and stone, brass and iron, gold and silver, and 
sacrifice to the dead also, as to gods. ‘“ Where he adds further, 
out of St. Peter’s predication: ‘ Neither worship God as the Jews 
do,” &c. “The one and only God (saith Clemens) is worshipped 
by the Greeks paganically, by the Jews judaically, but by us 
newly and spiritually. For the same God, who gave the two 
testaments to the Jews and Christians, gave philosophy to the 
Greeks, 8¢ j¢ 6 mwavroxparwp wap’ “EXAna So alerar, by which 
the omnipotent God is glorified amongst the Greeks.” 

Lactantius Firmianus also, in many places, affirms the Pagans 
to have acknowledged one supreme Deity:{ Summum Deum 
et philosophi et poetx, et ipsi denique, qui deos colunt, sepé 
fatentur: ‘“ That there is one supreme Deity, both philosophers 
and poets, and even the vulgar worshippers of the gods them- 
selves, frequently acknowledge.” From whence he concludes, 
that all the other pagan gods were nothing but the ministers of 
this one Supreme, and creatures made by him, (he then only 
blaming them for calling them gods, and giving them religious 
worship) lib. 1. When he had declared, that it was altogether 
as absurd to suppose the world to be governed by many inde- 
pendent gods, as to suppose the body of a man to be governed 
by many minds or souls independent; he adds:{ Qudd quia 
intelligunt isti assertores deorum, ita eos presse singulis rebus 
ac partibus dicunt, ut tantim unus sit rector eximius. Jam 
ergo ceeteri non dil erunt, sed satellites ac ministri, quos ille 


* Strom. 6, p. 635. ([Cap. 5. p. 759. Edit. Potteri. 
t De Ira Dei, p. 727. (Cap. 11. p. 934.] ms 
$ Lib. I. p. 16. [Cap. 8. p. 25.] 
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unus, maximus et potens omnium, officiis his prefecit, ut ipsi 
ejus imperio et nutibus serviant. Si universi pares non sunt, 
non igitur dil omnes sunt. Nec enim potest hoc idem esse, 
quod servit et quod dominatur. Nam si Deus est nomen summz 
potestatis, incorruptibilis esse debet, perfectus, impassibilis, nulli 
rei subjectus. Ergo dii non sunt, quos parere uni maximo Deo 
neceasitas cogit, “ Which because the assertors of gods well 
understand, they affirm these gods of theirs so to preside over 
the several parts of the world, as that there is only one chief 
rector or governor. Whence it follows, that all their other gods 
can be no other thing than ministers and officers, which one 
greatest God, who is omnipotent, hath variously appointed and 
constituted, so as to serve his command and beck. ow, if all 
the pagan gods be not equal, then can they not be all gods; 
since that which ruleth, and that which serveth, cannot be the 
same. God is a name of absolute power, and implies incor- 
ruptibility, perfection, impassibility and subjection to nothing. 

herefore these ought not be called gods, whom necessity com- 
to obey one greatest God.”* in, in the same book: 

unc satis est demonstrare, summo ingenio viros attigisse ve- 
ritatem ac propé tenuisse ; nisi eos retrorsum infatuata pravis 
opinionibus consuetudo rapuisset, qua et deos alios esse opina- 
bantur, et ea, que in usum hominis Deus fecit, tanquam sensu 
predita essent, pro diis habenda et colenda credebant, “ It is 
now sufficient to have shown, that the more ingenious and intel- 
ligent Pagans came very near to the truth, and would have fully 
reached it, had not a certain customary infatuation of evil 
opinions snatched them away to an acknowledgment of other 
gods, and to a belief, that those things which God made for the 
use of men, as endued with sense (or animated), ought to be 
accounted gods and worshipped ; namely, the stars.” And 
afterward :f Quod si cultores deorum eos ipsos se colere putant, 
quos summi Dei ministros appellamus, nihil est quod nobis faci- 
ant invidiam, qui unum Deum dicamus, multos negemus, “ If 
the worshippers of the gods think, that they worship no other 
than the ministers of the one supreme God, then there is no 
cause, why they should render us as hateful who say, that there 
is one God, and deny many gods.” 

Eusebius Cesariensist likewise gives us this account of the 
Pagans’ creed, or the tenor of their theology, as it was then held 
forth by them: “Eva yap dvra Sedv, ravrofac Suvapuec, Ta mavra 
wAnoovy, kal dca wavrwy oujcev, kat roic wacty tmorarety’ aguw- 
patwe 82 Kal agavwe ey wacww Svra, cal Sia TavTwy Siheovta’ Kal 
rovrov eixérwe Sia Trav SednAwpévwy ofbav pac, “ The Pagans 


® Pag, 28. [Cap. 5. p. 40.] 
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declare themselves in this manner, that there is one God, who 
with his various powers filleth all things, and passeth through 
all things, and presideth over all things; but being incorporeally 
and invisibly present in all things, and pervading them, he is 
reasonably worshipped by or in those things that are manifest 
and visible.” Which passage of Eusebius will be further consi- 
dered afterward, when we come to give a more particular ac- 
count of paganism. 

What St. Austin’s sense was!® concerning the theology of the 
pagans hath been already declared; namely, “That they had not 
so far degenerated as to have lost the knowledge of one supreme 
God, from whom is all nature whatsoever; and that they 
derived all their gods from one.” We shall now, in the last 

lace, conclude with the judgment of Paulus Orosius,* who was 
his contemporary : Philosophi dum intento mentis studio quz- 
runt scrutantirque omnia, unum Deum authorem omnium repe- 
rerunt, ad quem unum omnia referrentur; unde etiam nunc 
Pagani, quos jam declarata veritas de contumaciaé magis quam de 
ignorantié convincit, cim & nobis discutiuntur, non se plures 
sequi, sed sub uno Deo magno, plures ministros venerari faten- 
tur. Restat igitur de intelligentia veri Dei, per multas intelli- 
gendi suspiciones, confusa dissensio, quia de uno Deo omnium 
pené una est opinio, “ The philosophers of the Gentiles, whilst 
with intent study of mind they inquired and searched after 
things, found that there was one God, the author of all thi 
and to which one all things should be referred. Whence also 
the Pagans at this very ie , whom the declared truth rather 
convinceth of contumacy than of ignorance, when they are urged 
by us, confess themselves not to follow many gods, but only 
under one God to worship many ministers. So that there re- 
maineth only a confused dissension concerning the manner of 
understanding the true God, because about one God there is 
almost one and the same opinion of all.”! 


10 Lib. 20. contra Faustum Manich. cap. 19. p. 246. t. 6. opp. 
. * His. lib. 6. cap. 1. [P. 416. Edit. Fabricii,] 

1 The testimonies of ancient Christian fathers respecting the pagan religion are not 
all to be held in the same rank, but ought to be cautiously examined and sifted. 
There are some of them which so describe the vanity, frivolity, and folly of that religion 
as to appear even to exceed all due bounds. Whereas those, again, who so severely 
condemn the public rites, when they conceive it to be their interest, paint the religious 
dogmas, of the ancient poets and philosophers especially, in such pleasing colours as to 
make them seem closely to resemble Christians. Their reasons for which were these. 
I. In the estimation of the nations of antiquity there was nothing more excellent and 
noble than the philosophers and poets. They hoped, therefore, that the heathens 
would much sooner adopt, or at least tolerate, the religion of our Saviour, if they 
could be made to understand that the philosophers and poets, whom alone they held 
in reverence, had entertained the same opinions as the Christians, II. They were 
afraid to proscribe these ancient philosophers from heaven, and doom them to the 
kingdom of darkness, lest they should increase the hatred to Christianity, and throw 
fresh difficulties in the way of its disciplea. They therefore chose to judge mildly of 
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And by this time we think it is sufficiently evident, that the 
Pagans, at least after Christianity, though they asserted many 
gods, they calling all understanding beings superior to men by 
that name, (according to that of St Jerome, Deum quicquid 
supra se esset, Gentiles putabant;) yet they acknowledged one 
supreme, omnipotent, al only unmade Deity. 

XVI. But because it is very possible, that some may still 
suspect all this to have been nothing else but a refinement and 
interpolation of paganism, after that Christianity had appeared 
upon the stage; or a kind of mangonization of it, to render it 
more vendible and plausible, the better able to defend itself, and 
bear up against the assaults of Christianity ; whilst in the mean 
time the genuine doctrine of the ancient Pagans was far other- 
wise: although the contrary hereunto might sufficiently appear 
from what hath been already declared, yet however, for the 
fuller satisfaction of the more strongly prejudiced, we shall, b 
an historical deduction made from the most ancient times 
along downwards, demonstrate, that the doctrine of the greatest 
Pagan polytheists, as well before Christianity as after it, was 
always the same, that besides their many gods, there was one 
supreme, omnipotent and only unmade Deity. 

And this we shall perform, not as some? have done, by layin 
the chief stress upon the Sibylline oracles, and those reput 
writings of Hermes Trismegist, the authority whereof hath 
been of late so much decried by learned men; nor yet upon 
such oracles of the Pagan deities,* as may be suspected to have 
been counterfeited by Christians; but upon such monuments of 
Pagan antiquity, as are altogether unsuspected and indubitate. 
As for the Sibylline oracles, there may (as we conceive) be two 
extremes concerning them; one, in swallowing down that is 
now extant under that title, as genuine and sincere, whereas 


philosophers and poets, rather than excite a greater degree of popular odium by pro- 
nouncing upon them a severer sentence. III. The advocates of paganism, as is evident 
from the Apologies of the Christian fathers, in adhering to the worship of their fore- 
fathers, accused the Christian religion of novelty. To meet this charge, the Christian 
champions conceived they could do nothing better than maintain that their doc- 
trines had been long ago entertained by the oldest philosophers, Socrates, Homer, 
Plato, Aristotle, and all others of high authority among the people, On the weighti- 
neas of these reasons I shall not now enter into discussion: this, however, I am con 
fident of, that no one who does not bear them constantly in mind can form a correct 
estimate of what is recorded by Clemens, Origen, Lactantius, Minutius, Athenagoras, 
and the rest, respecting the religious sentiments of the philosophersand poeta. Many, 
indeed, are represented by Clemens, Lactantius, and others, as believing in one God, 
and favourable to the Christian doctrine, who ought rather to be classed among those 
that repudiate all religion, and identify God with nature. 

? He means Augustus Eugubinus, Mutius Pansa, and others, who wrote expressly 
to prove an agreement between the ancient Pagans and Christianity. The same, how- 
ever, had already been done by the earliest fathers, Clemens, Justin, Lactantius, and 
many others. 

? These oracles are produced by Justin Martyr, Orat. ad Greecoe; Eusebius, Preepar, 
Evang., and others 
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nothing can be more manifest, than that there is much counter- 
feit ad supposititious stuff in this Sibylline farrago which now 
we have. rom whence, besides other instances of the like 
kind, it appears too evidently to be denied, that some pretended 
Christians of former times have been for pious and religious 
frauds, and endeavoured to uphold the truth of Christianity by 
figments and forgeries of their own devising. Which, as it was 
a thing ignoble and unworthy in itself, and argued that those 
very defenders of Christianity did themselves distrust their own 
cause; 80 may it well be thought, that there was a policy of the 
devil in it also, there being no other more effectual way than 
this, to render all Christianity, at least in after-ages, to be sus- 
pected. Insomuch that it might perhaps be questioned, whether 
the truth and divinity of Christianity appear more in having 
prevailed against the open force and opposition of its aay he 
enemies, or in not being at last smothered and oppressed by 
these frauds and forgeries of its seeming friends and defenders.* 


“ This base custom, justly reprobated by the learned doctor, was, with many other 
evils, imported into the rest of the Christian flocks from Egypt. So great, indeed, is 
the perversity of the human mind, that degenerate Christians even could descend 
to such frauds; although I have no doubt it was the foul example of Egypt, and 
the corrupt manners of the Alexandrians, that first led the Christian fathers to adopt 
this unworthy course. The Alexandrine Jews, as is evident even from the history of 
Aristeas and the Liber Sapientis, not to mention many others of the kind, had given 
instances of this depravity long before the birth of our Saviour, and had invented innu- 
merable falsehoods, partly to show the excellence of their own religion and to fortify 
it against the attacks of enemies, and partly to assure the minds of their brethren. 
When, therefore, many of these in after times had joined the ranks of the Christians, 
they considered themselves at liberty to continue their former practice, and fabricated 
books of Hermes, Sibylline oracles, and the like, in order to give greater weight and 
authority to Christianity in the minds of an ignorant multitude. For no one that 
examines these supposititious works with any attention, can have the slightest doubt of 
their being the productions of Jews; who themselves, in my opinion, borrowed the 
abominable custom from the Alexandrine philosophers and Egyptian priests. Jambli- 
chus himself confesses that the priests and sages of Egypt published many books under 
the name of Hermes, De Mysteriis Aigyptior. cap. 1. p. 1. to which add what Jo. 
Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. lib. 6. cap. 12. sect. 2. p. 128. has noted out of Galen 
and Diodorus Siculus. These were imitated by the Platonists and Pythagoreans, in 
whose schools it was a well-known axiom, that it is no sin to uphold the cause of 
truth by lies and imposture: which I have shown at some length in my Diss. De Tur- 
data per Recent. Platonicos Ecclesia, sect. 26. &c. p. 54. Now these philosophers, 
prior to the birth of our Saviour, and in the early ages of Christianity stood in high 
authority among the Egyptians, and publicly taught the youth of Alexandria. Nor, 
as the example of Philo sufficiently testifies, did the chief of the Jewish masters 
scruple to have recourse to them for instruction. Afterwards, also, the sons of Christians 
were entrusted to their care. These facta, in my opinion, tend somewhat to palliate the 
guilt of Christians in the adoption of a practice so justly censured by Dr. Cudworth. 
He that is led into a course of deception by simply conforming to the customs prevail- 
ing in his own time, and sanctioned by the most celebrated philosophers, although he 
cannot be altogether justified, is nevertheless, to a certain degree, more excusable than 
the man who in imposing upon others is actuated solely by his own mental depravity. 
Nor were the followers of Christ alone contaminated with this crime, as the adversaries 
of our religion foolishly persuade themselves; for, at the same period, antichristian 
philosophers also, as well as those pretended Christians the Gnostics, with equal 
audacity counterfeited writings of Zoroaster, Orpheus, Mesus, and many others: see 
Porphyry, Vita Plotini, cap. 16. p. 118, and Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. 1. cap. 15. 
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The other extreme may be, in concluding the whole business of 
the Sibylline oracles (ns any ways relating to Christianity) to 
have been a mere cheat and figment; and that there never was 
any thing in those Sibylline books, which were under the cus- 
tody of the Quindecimviri, that did in the least predict our 
Saviour Christ, or the times of Christianity. For notwith- 
standing all that the learned Blondel hath written, it seems to 
be undeniably evident from Virgil’s fourth Idyllium, that the 
Cumean Sibyl was then supposed to have predicted a new 
flourishing kingdom or Se together with a happy state of 
ae or righteousness to a in the latter age of the 
world: 


Ultima Cumai venit jam carminis etas, 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo., 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies celo delabitur alto, &c, 


Moreover, it is certain, that in Cicero’s time the Sibylline 
prophecies were interpreted by some in favour of Cesar, as 
predicting a monarchy :* Sibylle versus observamus, quos illa 
furens fudisse dicitur. Quorum interpres nuper falsa quadam 
hominum fama dicturus in senatu putabatur, eum, quem revera 
regem habebamus, appellandum quoque esse regem, si salvi esse 
vellemus. ‘“ We take notice of the verses of the Sibyl, which 
she is said to have poured out in a fury or prophetic frenzy, the 
interpretert whereof was lately thought to have been about to 
declare in the senate-house, that if we would be safe, we should 
acknowledge him for a king who really was so.” Which inter- 
pretation of the Sibylline oracles (after Cesar’s death) Cicero 
was so much offended with, (he also looking upon a Roman mo- 
narchy as a thing no less impossible than undesirable) that upon 


p. 357. Which fact is a further proof, that it was not, as their enemies foolishly and 
ridiculously pretended, a certain innate Wickedness or the nature of the religion itself, 
that led Christians to have recourse to those frauds, so much as the manners and cus- 
toms of the age and the authority of great men: to which, indeed, even those often 
too readily conform, who are deficient neither in wisdom nor virtue. 

* Ina French work on Sybils, pur. 1649.4. not remarkable for elegance of diction, 
but most profound and erudite. There are, at this day, as formerly, many very 
learned Englishmen who are displeased with Blondel’s work, and fancy that the sup- 
position of there being no allusion to our Saviour in the Sibylline books is dishonour- 
able to those ancient fathers of the church, who so frequently employed them against 
the Pagans. Hence, like Dr. Cudworth, they decry the present collection of these 
poems, but contend that those anciently preserved by the Romans contained many 
oracles referring to Christ, and that God foretold to certain women the future king- 
dom of the Messiah. See, among many others, Bishop Beveridge, Codex Canon. 
Illustrat. cnp. 4. sect. 10. p. 61. and Dr. Humphr. Prideaux, Histoire des Juifs. tom. 
5. livr. 9. p. 190. men of the highest eminence, who follow Dr. Cudworth’s example, 
and adopt the same line of argument. Nor does Isa. Voesius, De Sibyllinis Oracul. 
cap. 8. p. 66. greatly dissent from this opinion, although he takes a different view as 
respects the author of these poems. 

* Cie. Div. 1.2. [Cap. 54. p. 3238. tom. 9. opp.] 

+ L. Cotta Quindecimvir. 
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this occasion he quarrels with those very Sibylline oracles them- 
selves, as well as the readers and expounders of them, after this 
manner :* Hoc si est in libris, in quem hominem, et in quod 
tempus est? Callide enim, qui illa composuit, perfecit, ut, 
quodcunque accidisset, predictum videretur, hominum et tem- 
porum definitione sublata. Adhibuit etiam latebram obscurita- 
tis, ut iidem versus alias in aliam rem posse accommodari vide- 
rentur. Non esse autem illud carmen furentis, tum ipsum poema 
declarat, (est enim magis artis et diligentiz: quam incitationis et 
motus) tum verO ea que axpoortxic dicitur, cum deincepe ex 

rimis versuum literis aliquid connectitur. Quamobrem Sibyl- 
fac quidem sepositam et conditamn habeamus, ut id, quod pro- 
ditum est & majoribus, injussu senatfis né legantur quidem libn, 
‘If there be any such thing contained in the Sibylline books, 
then we demand, concerning what man is it spoken, and of what 
time? For whoever framed those Sibylline verses, he craftily 
contrived, that whatsoever should come to pass, might seem to 
have been predicted in them, by taking away all distinction of 
persons and times. He also purposely affected obscurity, that 
the same verses might be accommodated sometime to one thing, 
and sometime to another. But that they proceeded not from 
fury and prophetic rage, but rather from art and contrivance, 
doth no less appear otherwise, than from the acrostic in them. 
Wherefore let us shut up the Sibyl, and keep her close, that 
according to the decree of our ancestors, her verses may not be 
read without the express command of the senate.” And lastly, 
he addeth: Cum antistitibus agamus, ut quidvis potius ex illis 
libris quam regem proferant, quem Rome posthac nec dii nec 
homines esse patientur: “ Let us also deal with the Quindecim- 
viri and interpreters of the Sibylline books, that they would 
rather produce any thing out of them, than a king; whom nei- 
ther gods nor men will hereafter suffer at Rome.” Where, 
though Cicero were mistaken as to the event of the Roman 

overnment, and there were doubtless some predictions in these 
Sibylline books of a new kingdom or monarchy to be set up in 
the world; yet that the Roman empire was not the thing in- 
tended in them, doth manifestly appear from that description in 
Virgil’s forementioned eclogue; wherein there is accordingly 
another completion of them expected, though flatteringly applied 
to Saloninus. Wherefore we conclude, that the kingdom and 
happy state, or golden age, predicted in the Sibylline oracles, 
was no other than that of the Messiah, or our Saviour, Christ, 
and the times of Christianity. Lastly, in that other passage of 
Cicero’s, oe the Sibylline oracles: Valeant ad deponen- 
das potids quam ad suscipiendas religiones, ‘“ Let them be made 
use of rather for the extinguishing, than the begetting of reli- 

* De Div. |. 2. [Ubi supra.] 
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gions and superstitions ;” there seems to be an intimation, as if 
of themselves they rather tended to the lessening than increasing 
of the pagan superstitions; and therefore may probably be © 
thought to have predicted a change of that pagan religion, by 
the worship of one sole Deity to be introduced. Neither ought 
it to seem a jot more strange, that our Saviour Christ should be 
foretold by the pagan Sibyl, than that he was so clearly pre- 
dicted by Balaam, the Aramitic sorcerer. However, those 
things in the Sibylline verses might have been derived, some 
way or other, from the scripture prophecies ; which there is in- 
deed the more probability of, because that Sibylline prophet 
made use of those very same figures and allegories in describing 
the future happy state that are found in the scripture. As for 
example : 


Nec magnos metuent armenta leones; 
Occidet et serpens, &c.® 


Now, as Cicero seems to complain, that in his time these Si- 
bylline oracles were too much exposed to view, so is it very 
probable, that notwithstanding they were to be kept under the 
guard of the Quindecimviri, yet many of them might be copied 
out, and get abroad; and thereby an occasion be offered to the 
ignorantly zealous Christians, who were for officious lies and 
pious frauds, to add a great deal more of their own forging to 
them. Neither indeed: is 1t imaginable, how any such cheat as 
this should either at first have been attempted, or afterwards 
have proved successful, had there not been some foundation of 
truth to support and countenance it. Besides which it is obser- 
vable, that Gclsus, who would have had the Christians rather to 
have made the Sibyl than our Saviour Christ, a God; taking 
notice of their using of those Sibylline testimonies against the 
Pagans, did not tax them for counterfeiting the whole business 
of these Sibylline oracles, but only for inserting many things of 
their own into them :* “Yyeic 8&2 xav SiBvdAAav, 9 xowvral rivec 
Ua, eixdtweo av padAoy mpoeaThaace we rou Seov maida, viv Oe 
wapeaypagev piv cic ta exelync woAAa Kal prareaie elxy Sbvacbe, 
“You Christians say much rather have owledged even 
the Sibyl for the offspring of God; but now you can boldly 
insert into her verses many, and those maledicent things of your 
own.” Where Origen, that he might vindicate, as well as he 
could, the honour of Christians, pleads in their defence that 
Celsus, for all that, could not show what they had foisted into 
those Sibylline verses; because, if he had been able to have 
produced more ancient and incorrupt copies, in which such 
things were not found, he would certainly have done it. Not- 
withstanding which, it is likely that there were other ancient 


® Virgil. Eclog. 4. ver. 22. 24. ° Orig. c. Cels. lib. fe 368. 
H H 
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copies then to be found, and that Celsus might have met with 
them too, and that from thence he took occasion to write as he 
-did. However, this would not justify the present Sibylline 
books, in which there are forgeries plainly discoverable without 
copies. Nevertheless, it seems that all the ancient Christians 
did not agree in making use of these Sibylline testimonies, thus 
much being intimated by Celsus himself, in the forecited words, 
 xowvral rivec tuwr, “which some of you make use of ;” as 
they did not all acknowledge the Sibyl to have been a prophetess 
neither: since, upon Celsus® mentioning a sect of Christians 
called Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these were such as using 
the Sibylline testimonies were called so in way of disgrace by 
other Christians, who would not allow the Sibyl to have been a 
prophetess: they perhaps conceiving it derogatory to the scrip- 
tures? But though there may be some of the ancient Sibylline 
verses still left in that farrago which we now have, yet it being 
impossible for us to prove which are such, we shall not insist 
upon any testimonies at all from thence, to evince, that the 
ancient Pagans acknowledged one supreme Deity. Notwith- 
standing which, we shall not omit one Sibylline passage, which 
we find recorded in Pausanias,® (from whence, by the way, it 
appears also, that the Sibylline verses were not kept up so close, 
but that some of them got abroad) he telling us, that the defeat 
of the Athenians at Augos Potamos was predicted by the Sibyl 
in these words (amongst others): 


* See Origen. contra Celsum, lib. 5. p, 272. 

7 The subject of the Sibylline verses has been almost exhausted by J. Alb. Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grac. lib. 1. Omitting, therefore, all the conjectures and opinions of others, 
I shall briefly touch merely upon the remarks here brought forward by the learned 
Doctor. Like many others of hia countrymen, who are unwilling to see the authority 
of the ancient fathers made light of, Dr. Cudworth supposes the older copies of the 
Sibylline books to have contained oracles regarding our Saviour and his kingdom, and 
in proof thereof quotes Virgil and Cicero. Into the truth of this opinion it is not my 
present intention to inquire, nor indeed would this be an easy task, inasmuch as those 
ancient poems are either entirely lost, or so mixed up at the present day with forgeries 
of more recent date, as to baffle all attempts at distinguishing them. I confess, how- 
ever, that there does not appear to me to be much weight in either of the arguments 
advanced by the learned Doctor in confirmation of this opinion. If I am not altogether 
mistaken, Virgil's verses simply mean, that the great year, as they called it, was ap- 
proaching; and therefore that all things would soon be renewed, and those golden times 
return which poetic fancy ascribed to the age of Saturn. If this was recorded in the 
Cumeean poem, it was in accordance with the universal belief of the ancients, that on 
the coming of the great year, or, to use Cicero's words, Somn. Scipionis, Quum ad idem, 
unde semel profecta sunt, cuncta astra redierint, ‘when all the stars should retum to 
the place from which they once started,” the whole face of the globe would be changed, 
and a new race of men spring up. So thought the Stoics, so the Platonists, and others. 
Nor do I see how it can be proved from thence, that the Sibyl prophesied of Christ’ 
kingdom, although many eminent men, I am aware, have supposed eo. Cicero tells 
us, that an oracle was produced in the senate from the Sibylline books, regarding a 
certain king. But by what arguments, I ask, can it be shown, that Christ was necesea- 
rily the king foretold in that oracle? Cicero declares the passage to be obscure, ambi- 
guous, and equivocal, “ defining neither times nor persons.” Can that, therefore, which 
was in itself uncertain heretofore, be at this day made clear to us by argument ? 

* In Phocicis, or lib. 10, Greecie, cap. 9. p. 820. edit. Kuhnii. 
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Kai rér’ 'AOnvaiow: Baptcrova endea Soe 
Zevc vpEpepirne, ovwep xpdrog iori piysoroy, &c. 
Ac tum Cecropidis luctum gemitfsque ciebit 
Jupiter altitonans, rerum cui summa potestas, &c. 


Whereto nfight be added also that of another ancient Peliadean 
rophetess, in the same writer,? wherein the divine eternity and 
immutability is plainly declared : 


Zevd¢ Hy, Zeve ore, Zede Eocerat, & peyare Zev. 
Jupiter est, fuit, atque erit: O bone Jupiter alme. 


Besides these Sibylline prophecies, there are also other oracles 
of the pagan deities si ciaslyes in which there was a clear 
acknowledgment of one supreme and greatest God. But as for 
such of them as are said to have been delivered since the times 
of Christianity, when the pagan oracles began to fail, and such 
as are now extant only in Christian writings, however divers of 
them are cited out of Porphyrius’ book of oracles; because they 
may be suspected, we 8 not here mention any of them. 
Nevertheless, we shall take notice of one oracle of the 
Clarian as that is recorded by Macrobius,’° in which one 
Supreme Deity is not only asserted, but is also called by that 
Hebrew name (or Tetragrammaton) Jao: 


Spaleo ray wavrey bxaroy Sedy Eppeyv "law. 


“You are to call the highest and supreme of all thie gods, Jao:” 
though it be very true that that Clarian devil there cunningly 
endeavoured to divert this to the sun, as if that were the only 
supreme deity and true “Jao.” To which might be added 
another ancient oracle (that now occurs) of the Dodonean 
Jupiter,’ together with the interpretation of Themistocles, 
to whom it was delivered ; wherein he was commanded zpic rov 
éuwvupoy rou Seov BadiGev, “to repair to him who was called 
by the same name with God;” which Themistocles appre- 
hended to be the king of Persia, peyaAove yap apgorétpoue elval 
re xat AéyeaSar BactAgac, “ because both he and God were alike 
called (though in different respects and degrees) the great king or 
monarch.” | 

But as for those writings commonly imputed to Hermes 
Trismegist, that have been generally condemned by the learned 
of this latter age, as wholly counterfeit and supposititious, and yet 


® Ibid. cap. 12. p. 828. 

10 Saturmal. lib. 1. cap, 18. p. 290. ; 

1 Given by Plutarch, In Vita Themistocl. p. 225.tom. 1. opp. I hold this oracle to 
be of very little value towards proving the learned Doctor's position ; on the contrary, 
the thing itself shows, that it was either altogether a forgery of Themistocles’ own, or if 
really delivered, was supplied to him by the priests of Jupiter, as a means of flattering 
the Persian king, whoee favour he’ was anxious to conciliate. 
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on the contrary, are asserted by Athanasius Kircherus’ for sincere 
and genuine: we shall have occasion to declare our sense con- 
cerning them more opportunely afterward. 

The most ancient theologers, and most eminent assertors of 
polytheism amongst the Pagans, were Zoroaster in the eastern 
parts, and Orpheus amongst the Greeks. The former of which 
was of so great antiquity, that writers cannot well agree about 
his age. But that he was a Polytheist is acknowledged by all, 
some affirming it to be signified in his very name, as given him 
after his death ; it being interpreted by them a searshipper of 
the stars.* Neither. is it to be doubted but that Ster or Ester, 
in the Persian language, did signify a star, as it hath been 
observed also by learned men concerning sundry other words, 
now familiar in these European languages, that they derived their 
original from the Persian. Notwithstanding which, it may be 
suspected that this was here but a Greek termination ; the word 
being not only in the oriental languages written Zertoost and 
Zaradust, but also in Agathias, Zarades. However, Zoroastcr’s 

lytheism is intimated by Plato,* where his magic is defined to 

ave been nothing else but Oewy QOepamela, “ the worship of the 
gods.” Whence by the way we learn also, that the a paysia, 
or magic, was first taken in a good sense, which is confirmed by 
Porphyrius:* [lapa ye pny rot¢ TMépoate, of rept ro Seiov cogol 
cat robrov Separovrec, Mayor piv mpocayopevovra, ‘“ Amongst 
the Persians, those who were skilful in the knowledge of the 
Deity, and religious worshippers of the same, were called Magi.” 
And as magic is commonly conceived to be founded in a certain 
vital sympathy that is in the universe, so did these ancient 
Persian Magi and Chaldeans (as Peellus tells us*) suppose 
oupra0y eivat ta avw toic Kartu, “that there was a sympathy 
betwixt the superior and inferior beings;” but it seeins the only 
way at first by them approved, of attracting the influence and 
assistance of those superior invisible powers, was by piety, 
devotion, and religious rites. Nevertheless, their devotion was 
not carried out only to one omnipotent God, but also to many 
s; neither ia it to be questioned but that this divine magic of 
oroaster shortly after degenerated in many of his followers into 
the theurgical magic, and at length into yonre/a, ‘ downright 


3 In Cdipo Agypt. et Obelisco Pamphilio. p. 35. &c. 

* So it was explained by Dinon and Hermodorus, as we are informed by Diogen. 
Laértius, Proem. segm. 8. p. 6. whose opinion is followed by Scaliger and others of the 
moderns. On other interpretations of this name and on Zoroaster himself, see J. Alb. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grec. lib. 1. cap. 36. p. 244. and the authors mentioned by him. 

“In Aleibiade 1. opp. p. 32. “Qy 6 péy payeiay re diddones r1}y Lwpoderpov row 
"QpopaZou' “Eor: 82 rovro Gedy Separeia, “ The first of whom (the Magians) teaches 
the magic of Zoroaster, the son of Oromasius: but this is the worship of the Gods.” 

* De Abst. lib. 4. p. 165. 

* In Brevi Dogmat. Chaldaic. Declaratione, published at the end of Servat. Galleus’ 
edition of the Sibyiline Oracles, Amst. 1689-4. 
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sorcery and witchcraft ;” the only thing which is now vulgarly 
called magic. But how many gods soever this Zoroaster wor- 
shipped, that he acknowledged notwithstanding one supreme 
Deity, appeareth from the testimony of Eubulus, cited by 
a oe le in his De Antro Nympharum:* [Ipera piv, we tpn 
EvbovAoc, Zwpodorpou avroguic omhAatov év roig wAnoloy Spect 
tic Tlepotdoc, avInpdy xat mnyac Exov aviepwoavroc, tic Timi 
TOU wWavrwy Tomrov Kal marpdc MiGpou, eixdva ptpovroc airy 
rou omnAalou rou xdapov, dv 6 MiOpac enuobpy nee, “¢ Zoroaster 
first of all, as Eubulus testifieth, in the mountains adjoining to 
Persis, consecrated a native orbicular cave, adorned with flowers 
and watered with fountains, to the honour of Mithras, the maker 
and father of all things; this cave being an image or symbol to 
him of the whole world, which was made by Mithras.”. Which 
testimony of Eubulus is the more to be valued, because, as Por- 
phyrius elsewhere® informeth us, he wrote the history of Mithras 
at large in many books, from whence it may be presumed that 
he had thoroughly furnished himself with the knowledge of what 
belonged to the Persian religion. Wherefore, from the authority 
of Eubulus, we may well conclude also, that notwithstanding 
the sun was generally worshipped by the Persians as a god, yet 
Zoroaster and the ancient Magi, who were best initiated in the 
Mithraic mysteries, assertedt another Deity, superior to the 
sun, for the true Mithras, such as was ravrwv rotnric Kal Tarn, 
“the maker and father of all things, or of the whole world,” 
whereof the sun isa part. However, these also looked upon the 
sun as the most lively image of this Deity, in which it was wor- 
shipped by them; as they likewise worshipped the same Deity 
symbolically in fire, as Maximus Tyrius informeth us;’ agree- 
able to which is that in the magic oracles,® 


xayvra xupic ivic ixyeyawra. 


« All things are the offspring of one fire;” that is, “of one su- 
preme Deity.” And Julian, the emperor, was such a devout 





* Pp. 254. 
* De Abstinentia a Carnibus, sect. 16. p. 165. 
ee Mithras which was called, o xpigsog Oedc, ‘the hidden God,” was not the 
visible sun. 

” The passage alluded to is no doubt the following, which occurs, Diss. 38. p. 871. 
Hipoa: piv wip, dyadpa ignpepoy, dxépecroy cal ddhgayor, “ The Persians wor- 
ship fire, an image lasting but for a day, voracious and insatiable.” Maximus is there 
treating of the images devised by various nations of the Deity. The Persians, he tells 
us, make fire the symbol of God. This bol he compares, as it were, with the 
images of other nations, which were formed of stone or metal, and could therefore endure 
for many ages. Hence, as fire is of a far different nature, he calls it od (ass tonutvoy, 
‘an ephemeral image of God,” as being quickly extinguished and perishing. e 
translator's interpretation, elementum quotidianum, has been already justly censured 
by Gerh. J. Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 2. cap. 64. p. 237. 

* Commonly ascribed to Zoroaster, sect. 2. v. 29. p. 1179. in Stanley's History of 
Philosophy. | 
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sun-worshipper as this, who acknowledged besides the sun, 
another incorporeal Deity, transcendent to it. Nevertheless, we 
deny not but that others amongst the Persians, who were not 
able to conceive of anything incorporeal, might, as well as 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, and the Stoics amongst the Greeks, 
look upon the fiery substance of the whole world (and especially 
the sun) as animated and intellectual, to be the supreme Deity, 
and the only Mithras, according to that inscription? “ Deo Soli 
Invicto Mithre.” However, Mithras, whether supposed to be 
corporeal or incorporeal, was unquestionably taken by the 
Persians for the supreme Deity, according to that of Hesychius: 
MfSpac, 6 mpwroc tv Tépoate Seoc, “ Mithras, the first god 
among the Persians ;” who was therefore called in the inscription,'° 
Omnipotent, “ Omnipotenti Deo Mithre.” Which first, supreme 
and omnipotent God was acknowledged by Artabanus, the Per- 
sian, in his conference with Themistocles, nm these words :* ‘Hyiv 
82 roAAwy vopwr Kal KaXwv Svrwy, KdXAXALoTOG OdTé¢ ~oTI, TO TINGY 
Baowla, cal mpooxuvety elxdva Yeov rov rd wWavra awhorros, 
‘Amongst those many excellent laws of ours, the most 
excellent is this, that the king is to be honoured and wor- 
shipped religiously, as the image of that God, which con- 
serveth all things.” Scaliger,! with some others (though we 
know not upon what certain grounds) affirm, that Mither, in 
the Persian language signified “great,” and Mithra, “ greater,” 
or “ greatest ;” according to which, Mithras would be all one 
with “ Deus major” or “ maximus,” “ the greatest God.” Where- 
fore, we conclude that either Herodotus* was mistaken, in 


® Other inscriptions of the kind are still extant. See Anton. Van Dale, Dissert. 9. 
ad Antiq. et Marmora, p. 16. &c. and Ez, Spanheim, Observ. ad Juliani Czsares, 
p. 144. In an ancient stone found at Lyons, and learnedly expounded by J. Martini, 
a Benedictine monk, in an excellent work, De Veteri Gallorum Religione, cap. 32. 
p. 418. the word Soli is omitted, the reading being simply : Deo Invicto Mithr. 

10 In Gruter’s Thesaur. Inscrip. p. 84. n. 5. Many more passages of ancient 
authers, showing the Persian Mithras to have been merely the sun, have been collected 
by Thom. Gataker in his Adversar. Miscellan. cap. 21. p. 659. tom. 1. opp. 

* Plut. Themist. 

1 De Emendat. Temporum, lib. 6. cap. De Hebdomadibus Danielis, p. 588. who is 
followed by Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 133. Selden, De Diis Syris, 
syntagm. 2. p. 179. Scheid, De Diis Germanis, p. 146. and others. But Th. Hyde, De 
Veteri Persar. Religione, cap. 4. p. 67. derives this name from the Persian word Mitr, 
signifying love and mercy. Andr. Reland, De Veteri Lingua Persica, par, 2. Diss. 
Miscell. p. 198. considers it to be the Persian word Mihr itself, and to signify not only 
love, but also the sun: whose opinion has been lately adopted by a very learned 
countryman of Dr. Cudworth’s, Thom. Hutchinson, Index Philol. ad Xenophontem, 
p. 685. Abr. Hinckelmann, Detect Fundam. Boéhmiani, p. 122. thinks Mithra is the 
Persian Mader, pronounced by the Greeks unrnp, by the Latins mafer, in German 
Moder or Mutter, J. Martini, Religion des Gaulois, livr. 2. p. 421. has recourse to the 
Armenian language, and derives Mithras from Mither, denoting in Armenian, the one 
and only God. 

Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


* Hist. lib. J. cap. 131. p. 55. He, however, distinguishes Mithra from the sun. 
For after saying that the Persians sacrifice to the sun and moon, he adds, that they 
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making the Persian Mithras the same with Mylitta, or Venus, 
(and perhaps such a mistake might be occasioned from hence, be- - 
cause the word Mader or Mether in the Persian language signi- 
fied Mother, as Mylitta in the Syrian did;) or else rather, that 
this Venus of his is to be understood of the "Agpodirn ovpavta,* 
“the heavenly Venus or Love;” and thus is she there called in 
Herodotus, Urania; by which though some would understand 
nothing else but the moon, yet we conceive the supreme Deity, 
true heavenly Love (the mother and nurse of all things), to have 
been primarily signified therein.* 


also worship Urania, having learnt this from the Assyrians and Arabians, and call her 
Mithra ; in which the learned men above quoted contend he is wrong, there being in- 
finite testimony to prove that the Persian Mithras was the sun. They also consider ita 
mistake to confound Mithras with Venus. See Gataker, Adversar. Miscell. cap. 22. 
p- 661. If Herodotus be in error, it is owing to the custom common among the Greeks, 
of identifying the gods of barbarous nations with their own deities. He was told that 
the Persians attributed to Mithras a generative or procreative power, and well knowing 
that the Greeks ascribed the same power to Venus, he hastily concluded the Persian 
Mithras and the Grecian Venus to be one and the same. Hence, having considered 
that, according to the Grecian notion, Venus and the sun could by no means be regarded 
as one Deity, he decided that the Persian Mithra was to be distinguished from the sun. 
But on reviewing the whole subject it appears doubtful to me whether learned men 
have just cause for this charge against Herodotus. It has already been observed by 
Jac. Gronovius, Observat. ad Herodot. p. 536. that the historian does not say Mithras, 
but Mithra, which word has no relation to the masculine appellation supposed to have 
been applied by the Persians to the sun under the name MiYpag. I shall try whether 
I can throw somewhat more light upon this matter. In the first place, the Mithra 
spoken of by Herodotus is manifes‘ly a female deity, as he makes Urania to be the 
same with Vents ; whereas it is evident from inscriptions and many other testimonies, 
that with the Persians the sun, Mithras, was a male god, and the name Mithras of the 
masculine gender. Hence, probably Herodotus’ Mithra was a different deity from this 
Mithras. Inthe next place, it is no less certain that the Persians added the worship of 
the moon to that of the sun, and regarded the moon as the sun’s wife. On which con- 
sult the learned remarks of J. Martini, Religion des Gaulois, livr. 2. p. 421 ; also the 
copper-plate engravings of ancient monuments on the worship of Mithras, in Anton. 
Van Dale’s Dissert. in Antiq. et Marmora, which invariably exhibit the effigies of both 
sun und moon. As, therefore, the sun was called the god Mithras, so his inseparable 
companion, the moon, seems to have been called by them the goddess Mithra ; nor is 
this said without authority, since, as is shown by Martini, p. 424. the goddess Mithra 
is mentioned by ancient writers, especially Ambrosius and Cassiodorus. This being the 
case, I, for my part, should almost acquit Herodotus of the charge, brought against 
him by learned men, of having transferred the name Mithras from the sun to another 
deity. For he does not deny that the Persians called the sun Mithras, but informs us 
that besides the sun a certain goddess Mithra was worshipped by them; which we have 
seen to be true. 1 am not disposed to assert, however, that he is here guilty of no error 
at all. I consider him to be mistaken in supposing the Persian Mithra to be the same 
as the Grecian Venus. Again, he, in my opinion, makes an erroncous distinction 
between the moon and Mithra ; for after saying that the Persians sacrifice to the sun 
and moon, he adds that they worship also the heavenly Venus or Mithra. But if, as 
was most probably the fact, the Persians believed in a goddess called Mithra, it was 
certainly the moon. I am not ignorant, indeed, that learned men commonly suppose 
the heavenly Venus and the moon to be the same. in which case, Herodotus would not 
have been wrong in identifying this Venus with Milhra. But whatever may be the 
weight and plausibility of this opinion, it nevertheless was not entertained by Herod- 
otus, who clearly distinguishes the moon from the heavenly Venus. 

* Genetrix. 

3 It is not my intention to treat in this place of the Persian god Mithras, and of his 
numerous rites and mysteries, as this has already been done by men of distinguished 
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But Zoroaster and the ancient Magi are said to have called 
the supreme God also by another name, viz. Oromasdes or Or- 


learning and ability, among whom Phil. a Turre, Monum. Veteris Antii, stands pre- 
eminent. It will be sufficient for my purpose to illustrate what is here argued by the 
learned Doctor and to state the opinion to which after a most careful consideration of 
this subject, I have myself been led respecting Mithras. I. Dr. Cudworth has adopted 
a middle course between those who hold the sun to have been the supreme and only 
God of the Persians and those who maintain that they never believed the sun to be a 
god, but merely paid to it civil homage and regarded it as the image of the Deity. He 
grants that many of the Persians prayed to the sun as to the supreme Deity, but that 
wise men, instructed by Zoroaster, conceived the notion of a god much greater and 
more excellent than the sun. In so doing he has acted wisely. His countryman, Th. 
Hyde, spared no pains to purge the Persian religion from the charge of superstition on 
this score and to prove that the sun was never worshipped by that nation asa deity, 
De Veteri Persarum Religione, cap. 4. But this I consider to be setting aside the 
authority of all ancient history, as almost all the grave writers of antiquity who have 
touched upon Persian affairs testify the contrary. Consult Phil. a Turre, Monum. 
Veteris Antii, p. 194. who opposes Hyde’s opinion. On the other hand, it is by no 
means credible, that the whole of the Persians were so besotted and insane, as to ac- 
knowledge no greater and more excellent deity besides that resplendent orb. This 
opinion, therefore, of the learned Doctor's is obviously a rational one. 

II. He contends that Zoroaster understood by the word Mithras, not the sun, but one 
supreme and most high God, who made the sun and all the stars; and in proof quotes 
the authority of Eubulus. My own opinion of Zoroaster, as must be evident from my 
preceding remarks on the religion established by him among the Persians and from those 
about to follow by and by, is more favourable than that of many others ; nor would I 
deny that he professed a supreme deity superior to the two principles of good and evil. 
Nay, it appears to me very probable also, I confess, that he used the name Mithras of 
the supreme Being, of whom he held the sun to be the living image and symbol. Still, 
I much doubt whether this can be proved on the testimony of Eubulus. This Eubulus 
was & Platonist, as is evident from Longinus, in Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, cap. 20. 
p. 127. 128. Hence his words ought not to be taken in a sense sot conformable 
to the nature and character of the Platonic discipline. Now, the junior Platonists held 
the sun to be the father and author of all things, and maintained that matter was sub- 
dued and the whole universe generated by its power. See among many others, Zach. 
Mityleneus, Dialog de Opificio Mundi, p. 173. 176. 184. The statement of Eubulus, 
therefore, that Zoroaster supposed Mithras to be ray xdytrwy xoiunric cai rari, 
“the maker and father of all things,” by no means proves him to have held Mithras to 
be a deity different from and more excellent than the sun, but rather confirms what is 
evident upon other grounds, that Mithras and the sun are one and the same deity. For 
what Zoroaster is here said to have affirmed of Mithras, was attributed to the sun by 
Eubulus and his sect, who, as is well known, were unremitting in their zeal to interpret 
the sacred rites of all nations agreeably to the principles of their own philosophy. 

III. Notwitstanding this, however, I confess there are testimonies extant in ancient 
authors, which would seem to afford proof that the latter Persians at least invoked a 
deity superior to the sun in power and majesty. I shall bring forward as evidence a 
few passages, which have accidentally occurred to me in reading. Xenophon, De 
Expedit. Cyri, lib, 8. p. 647. introduces Cyrus praying thus: Zed warp@e, cai “He, 
kai wavrec Seoi, déxyecSe rade, “O ancestral Jove, thou Sun, and all ye gods, 
receive these offerings.” Similar to this is the prayer of the Persian king Darius, given 
by Plutarch, De Fortuna Alexandri M. tom. 2. opp. p. 338. Ef 82 otyerae ra ipa, 
Zev warpye Tlepowy, cai Bacireror Seol, “ But if my power is gone, O Jupiter, ances- 
tral god of the Persians, and ye royal gods.” In these prayers, the Jupiter 
is clearly distinguished from the sun and named before it; which shows that the Per- 
sians paid greater honours to that deity than to the sun. But lest there should be an 
room to surmise that this Jupiter was probably held by the Persians in the same 
as the sun, I shall quote another passage of Xenophon, almost putting the matter 
beyond all doubt, lib. 1. p. 65. 66. ed. Hutchins. The historian informs us that Cyrus 

prayed to the ancestral deities Vesta and Jupiter, and the other gods; and thereupon 
received favourable omens of lightning and thunder: hethen adds: Tobrwy dé gaviv- 
Twy, obddy Ere GAXo olwmZdpuevor ixopevovro, we obdivaAhoavra ra TOY” MEIIT- 
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misdas ; however Oromasdes, according to Plato,* seems to have 
been the father of Zoroaster. Thus, besides Plutarch and others, 


TOY OEOY™~ onpeta, “ When these (lightnings) appeared, without taking any other 
augury, they proceeded, as the signs of the Supreme God could have escaped no one.” 
These words make it evident that the Persians held that God to be supreme who 
wielded the thunder and lightning to the terror, or somnetimes, when piously approached, 
to the encouragement of mortals. But I know not to what God this power can be 
ascribed other than the ancestral Jupiter invoked by Cyrus. Wherefore if Xenophon’s 
authority is to be relied on, the Persians acknowledged a certain God superior to the 
sun, who, they supposed, manifested his presence and majesty by thunder and lightning. 
Herodotus, Histor. lib. 1. cap. 131. p. 55. and Strabo, Geograph. lib. 15. p. 695, make 
this Jupiter of the Persians to be heaven itself: Téy xtcdoy wdyra rov obpavod 
Aia xadéiovrec, says Herodotus, “ They call the whole compass of heaven Jupiter.” 

Most true: for almost all the oriental nations believe the all pervading light to be 

od.} But in this, I am afraid, these authors are mistaken. The Persians, it is 
notorious, had no temples, conceiving it to be wrong to shut up their deities within 
walls, Cicero De Legibus, lib. 2. cap. 19. p. 3352. tom. 19. opp. Hence, in imploring 
the divine assistance, they lifted up their hands and eyes to the open canopy of heaven, 
which custom might easily lead the Greeks into the error of supposing that the Persians 
worshipped heaven itself as the supreme God. But be that as it may, still these pas- 
sages prove that they acknowledged a Deity superior to the sun in majesty and excel- 
lence, and that we ought not to listen to Hesychius and other ancient writers, who 
made the sun to be the chief and most high God of that nation. 

IV. But I shall now philosophize somewhat more freely respecting Mithras and the 
Persian religion : trusting that any error I may full into will readily be exeused by 
those who are aware of the great obscurity involving the history of all nations of an- 
tiquity. In the first place, then, I lay it down that the gods of the most ancient 
Persians were three: Oromasdes, Arimanius, and Mithras: secondly, that these three 
were heroes, kings, and leaders, illustrious for good deeds and for the greatness of their 
achievements, and exalted to the rank of gods by the favour and reverence of the 
people. For, as all nations paid divine honours to the first founders and ancestors of 
their race after death, I see no reason why we should not suppose the sume of the 
Persians. That Arimanius and Oromasdes [on the etymology of whose names see 
Beausobre, Hist. de Manich, p. 169] were mighty men and most renowned leaders in 
war, is shown by G. Wil. Leibnitz among others, Essais de Theodicée par. 1. sect. 138. 
p. 285. Add the recent German edition of Casp. Abel’s Teuton. et Saxon. Antiquities, 
cap. 1. sect. 6. p. 22. 1 shall therefore confine my inquiry to Mithras. In my opinion, 
he was a strong and mighty man or king, who delighted chiefly in horses, dogs, and 
hunting, and who gave peace and security to his countrymen by ridding the Persian 
province of wild beasts, robbers, and others pests. His soul they imagined to have 
been transferred after death to the sun, and from a grateful recollection of past benefits 
paid to it divine honours, so as to seem to worship the sun itself. That this is not a rash 
assumption, but an opinion resting upon no slight foundation, will, I think, be shown 
by the arguments I am now about to adduce. I pass over what I have already more 
than once intimated, that the ancestral gods of every country were no other than the 
authors and founders of the race ; nor shall I dwell upon the well known fact, that 
Mithras belongs to those names which in Pergia and the neighbouring countries were 
appropriated to men, [ Mithra, the son of Labdacus, Disp. of Archelaus with Manes, in 
Zacagnius’ Monum. p. 67. Hagenbuch’s Epistol. Epigraph. p. 24]. 242. 246.] because 
many, I know, suppose it to be probable, that those who bore this name received it 
from their parents from motives of religion towarde the god. But, in order to establish 
my point, I shall appeal to the evidence of the images, mysteries, and sacrifices of 
Mithras. In the first place, the ancient Persians represented Mithras as a strong and 
powerful man, guarded with a sword and wearing the Persian turban, who, seated on 


4 In Alcibiades, tom. 1. opp. p. 32. he calls Zoroaster the son rov 'Opopdfov. It 
is uncertain, however, whether he means by this name the Oromasdes, to whom the 
Persians assigned the second place among their gods. For as among the Persians and 
Egyptians there were persons named Mithras, so I have no doubt there were in the 
former nations others also who received from their parents the name of Oromasdes. 
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Porphyrius, in the life of Pythagoras:* Tapivet padtorad’ ad nBeder, 
rovro yap pdvov duvaclat rove avipwrovg sotiv Oey mapa- 


the back of a bull, restrains, overpowers, and despatches the fierce beast, which is at the 
same time attacked by dogs. See some representations of the kind in Anton. Van 
Dale’s Diss. 9. in Antiq. et Marmora, diss. 1. p. 18. &c. In some images there are 
also a tame lion, a serpent, and a scorpion. [The ancients say that Mithras was a 
stealcr of oxen, and arobber. See Hist. de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. 6. p. 365. &c. 
where Maffeius also attempts an explanation of the words Nama Seéesion, found in 
some stones dedicated to Mithras.] Now, I ask of any one possessing even a slight 
acquaintance with such matters, whether any thing could better represent a hunter and 
tamer of wild beasts. If there was nothing else, this image alone would in my mind 
sufficiently show the origin and exploits of Mithras. Very learned men, I am aware, 
following the example of the ancient scholiast of Statius, contend that these are symbols 
of natural things: namely, that the man signifies the sun, the bull the moon, and that 
the whole group represents the superiority of the sun to the moon. Sol, says this 
scholiast, lunam minorem potentia sua et humiliorem docens, taurum insidens cornibus 
torquet, “ The sun riding on a bull turns it by the horns, showing thereby that the power 
of the moon is inferior to his own.” See Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 9. p. 776. 
Martini, Religion des Gaulois, lib. 2. c. 34. p. 456. But let those who are unwilling 
to employ their reason assent to interpretations like these. For my part, I conceive we 
ought to aim at simplicity in expounding the religions of antiquity, nor do I consider 
that ancicnt nations possessed so refined and subtle an intellect, as to conceal things 
which are obvious to every one, under I know not what symbols and images. The supe- 
riority of the sun tothe moon is evident to the sight and known even to the most igno- 
rant and uninformed. What man in his senses, then, would believe that the Persians, 
to impart a knowledge of this fruth, with which all but the blind must be familiar, had 
recourse to so far-fetched a symbol. And what relation does a bull bear to the moon ? 
What is meant by the dogs that are at the same time attacking the bull 2. What by the 
rest 2? If the bull bea symbol of the moon, because like the moon it has horns, others, 
I fear, by the same rule, may take it to be represented by a ram ora goat. And what 
shall we say of the notion itself imagined to be conveyed in this symbol? I ask 
whether it be possible for any reasonable man to suppose that a man slaying a bull isan 
apt image to show the sun to be superior in dignity to the moon. The same may be 
said of the other explications of this image. It is a custom among the later philo- 
sophers and grammarians to make their own conception the standard in judging of the 
notions of antiquity ; hence, they insist that their monuments are symbols of other 
things, lest, forsooth, the ancients should appear to have entertained absurd and foolish 
notions respecting the gods or at least cherished different opinions from their own. 
And yet learned men set the highest value upon these interpretations: whence it very 
often comes to pass, that they altogether misrepresent the ancient solemnities and 
exhibit those barbarous nations as much wiser than they really were. Whereas, if 
they had duly sifted and examined the whole matter, they would no doubt hare per- 
ceived that there are few of the explications afforded by Plotinus, Proclus, Jamblichus, 
and so many others, which do not themselves betray their own weakness and insufli- 
ciency. The victims recorded to have been sacrificed by the Persians to Mithras 
furnish me with another argument. Horses were sacred to this god and publicly 
offered to him ; as is manifest from innumerable testimonies of the ancient authors, 
Xenophon, Philostratus, Herodotus, and others. See Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 11. 
cap. 9. p. 132, Sam. Bochart. Hierozoic. lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 175. This I interpret as 
follows: Mithras in his life time was passionately fond of horses, as their aid cannot 
well be dispensed with either in subduing savage animals or encountering with enemies. 
Hence, the Persians, aftcr his death, decreed that horses should be held sacred to his 
memory. Moreover, it was the popular belief in antiquity, that the shades of the 
dead retain in another world a fondness for the objects which they prized in this life. 
Among the Germans and other nations, as is well known, horses were slaughtered at 
the funeral piles of chieftains and warriors, to be employed by them for pomp or 
Pleasure in the eternal abodes. In like manner, the Persians, knowing their king 


* Page 191. (P. 41. edit. Kustern.] 
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Mithras to have delighted in horses, judged it right to sacrifice to him from time to 
time fresh troops of horses to enable him still to enjoy his ancient gratification in the 
empire of the sun. This view, indeed, is very far from being in accordance with those 
either of the ancients or moderns. Herodotus, Ovid, and others suppose horses to have 
been consecrated to the sun on account of their swiftness. Ovid, Fast. lib. 1. v. 383. , 


Placet equo Persis radiis Hyperiona cinctum, 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda Deo. 


But this reason I hold to be altogether out of the question and never once thought of 
till all memory of bygone times had become obliterated. For if the Persians had re- 
garded only the swiftness of the victim, it would have been much more appropriate to 
sacrifice to their god Mithras an eagle or some other bird, as in that respect far superior 
to horses. Or why should they not have selected the hare or the stag, proverbial for 
their swiftness, or some other more worthless animal in preference to the generous, 
valuable, and most useful horse? The longer, indeed, I ponder over this matter, the 
more rooted is my conviction that no more probable cause can be assigned for this 
worship of Mithras than the one I have hazarded. I can easily fancy, however, that 
the Persians themselves by degrees naturally lost sight of the true reason why their 
ancestors ordained this sacrifice ; and in the confusion, in which, from various causes, 
ancient religions became involved, came to substitute a spurious one in its stead. I 
come now to the mysteries of Mithras, which afford no slight confirmation of the 
truth of my opinion. In the first place, I consider it to be unquestionable that mys- 
teries, as they are called, were rites instituted fur the purpose of preserving the memory 
of ancient benefits, inventions, sayings, and exploits, by which the first founders of a 
people or other illustrious men had attained to celebrity among their countrymen. 
Nor can this appear surprising to any one who attentively examines into the various 
mysterics and considers that in our own times, games, festivals, and solemn anniver- 
saries are established, in order to hand down to posterity the remembrance of victories 
or other great achievements, I am aware that even formerly far other reasons were 
assigned for these mysteries by the priests, nor am I ignorant that philosophers ex- 
plained them upon moral or physical grounds, whose authority indeed most of the 
ancient fathers of the church, as well as learned men of more modern times have 
thought proper to follow. But these reasons, if compared only with the mysteries 
themselves sufficiently betray their own fallacy, and are not only forced and far- 
fetched, but for the most part idle and foolish, I speaknot of the great discord pre- 
vailing among those who give them a moral or physical interpretation ; which ought of 
itself to be taken as a proof, that all such subtle expositions are destitute of foundation 
and were not brought forward till posterity bad become ashamed of the religions 
hastily adopted by their forefathers. Hence, as Mithras was one of the deities to 
whom the ancients dedicated mysteries, the fact of itself appears to me to show that 
his origin is to be sought for amongst men. But this will become much more mani- 
feat, if we look a little more closely into the mysteries of Mithras. To no sacred 
rites was access more difficult than to these mysteries. The candidates for initiation 
had previously to undergo daily probations and innumerable tortures and hardships, 
so that an old author in a passage quoted by Bernh. Montfaucon, Diar. Italic. cap. 14. 
p. 201. enumerates eighty different kinds of exquisite torments, to which those were 
obliged to submit who were desirous of witnessing the ceremonies, Consult Phil. a 
Turre, Monument. Veteris Antii ; Ez. Spanheim, Ad Juliani Cesares, p. 138. 144. 
J. Ern, Grabius, Spicileg. Patr. et Heretic. sec. 2. p.240. J. Selden, De Diis Syris, 
syntagm. |. p. 170. and many others. The object of the priests in thus fencing round 
the worship of Mithras with so many pains and hardships, was obviously to repel the 
profane and promiscuous vulgar, and to exclude all from a participation in these 
solemnities, except the chosen few whose constancy, silence, and mental firmness had 
been thoroughly tested and ascertained. For those who were found hardy enough 
to endure years of injury and insult, and to suffer even death rather than abandon 
the determination once formed of being admitted to a share in their celebration, eould 
safely be relied upon by the priest as not likely to be hereafter so imprudent, as to 
expose the mysterious worship to the contempt of the populace or to incur the dis- 
pleasure of Mithras by their loquacity. It remains, therefore, for us to inquire into 
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rHy oe boxy adnJeig, which we would understand thus: “ Py- 
thagoras exhorted men chiefly to the love of truth, as being that 


the reason why the priests allowed so few to be admitted into their caves, and those 
only of tried courage and constancy. Let learned men. say what they will about 
the causes and objects of this institution; for my part, I am thoroughly convinced 
that this scrupulous caution of Mithras’ priests was so:ely owing to the fear lest a 
familiarity with these hidden solemnities should make it evident to all that thoee, in 
whose honour they were celebrated, were mere men—kings, heroes, and the inventors 
of uscful things. For as they were nothing more than imitations or representations 
of the acts of bygone times, it was to be feared Icst spectators should hence leam 
that the gods publicly worshiped were men, and that the whole religion was earth- 
born, and not of heavenly origin. Nor, in my opinion, is the introduction of mys 
teries generally to be ascribed to any other cause. For ritcs, which in the earliest 
times had been common and public, were gradually withdrawn by the crafty priests 
from the sight of men and surrounded with the severest laws and penalties, that the 
people might not learn to despise and disregard the yods. 

Since his mysteries, therefore, prove Mithras to have been a man, it remains for us 
to ascertain his character from the ceremonies practised in these mysteries, inasmuch 
as such rites usually gave a rude representation of the habits and deeds of those to 
whose memory they were dedicated. That a sort of combat and chase, not now to 
speak of other things, was exhibited in these mysteries, is placed beyond question. 
We have a general proof of this in the act of the emperor Commodus, who, as Lam- 
pridius informs us, on the occasion of his being initiated, committed a real homicide, 
when only a feigned one was intended, Vita Commodi, cap. 9. p. 128. Sacra, says 
Lampridius, Mithriaca homidio vero polluit, quum illic aliquid ad speciem timoris vel 
dici vel fingi soleat, “ He polluted the Mythriac rites with a real homicide, where it 
usual for something to be said or feigned to be done for the mere purpose of terror.” Con- 
sequently, it was the custom for those who were admitted to these rites, to assault each 
other with weapons, after the manner of hunters and warriors, and to engage in sham 
fights. This is confirmed by Jul. Firm. Maternus, De Errore Profanar. Religion. p. 414. 
where he tells us, that persons were consecrated in these mysteries, armed with a shld, 
breast-plate, sword, and speur. We shall now proceed to explain the process. In the 
first place, the cave in which these mysteries were performed was adorned with the 
figures of various beasts, such as lions, bulls, boars, dogs, and horses. This is evident 
not only from the explicit passage of Hierocles, where he says that * Gracchus de- 
stroyed the cave of Mithras, and all its monstrous images,” Ep. ad Letam, tom. 4. 
opp. ed Martian. p. 591. but also from the very images themselves of these beasts, 
which were dug up not long ago near Zurich, in Switzerland, together with some 
symbols of Mithras, and of which engravings are given by Bernh. Montfaucon and 
Jac. Martini, Religion des Gaulois, tom. 1. livr. 4. p. 442. Along with these was 
found also a hunting spear with a broad iron point, exactly resembling the one with 
which Mithras slays the bull heis riding upon. In the next place, the persons initiated 
into these mysteries received the names of various animals, Take, for example, the 
authority of Porphyry among others, De Abstinentia, lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 165. Thy 
yap xowvornra juay ry wpdc rd Cwa almrrépevor Ota THY Zowy Nac pyyouy 
elwSaocv, “ For signifying our relation to animals, they (the priests of Mithras) were 
accustomed to designate us by the names of these.” The same author adds that the 
péorat were called lions, the women lionessee, and the ministers crows. Nor were 
the names ulone sufficient. It was necessary for those present at these rites to assume 
also the forms of these animals and to be covered with the skins of lions, bears, and 
other beasts, and also to imitate their habits and dispositions. For which we have 
again the authority of Porphyry, Ibid. p. 166. °O re rd Aeowyrecea wager 
wepirwerat ravrodandc Cwwy popgac, “He who is initiated in these leonine rites 
puts on the shapes of various aa The representation of a man clothed with 
these skins of beasts is given by Montfaucon, Antiq. Expliq. and Martini, as above 
quoted, p. 470. This custom prevailed even long after the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion into Gaul, where, on the calends of January, which were formerly sacred 
to Mithras, men used to run about from village to village clad in the skins of beasts ; 
as we learn from an old discourse on the calends of January, ascribed by the Bene- 
dictines to Cesarius, in Append. Sermonum Augustini, tom. 5. opp. p. 164. In ists 

diebus miseri homines, et, quod pejus est, aliqui baptizati sumunt formas adulteras, 
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alone which could make them resemble God, he having learned 
from the Magi, that God, whom they call Oromasdes, was as to 


species monstrosas. Quis enim sapiens poterit credere, inveniri aliquos sans mentis, 
qui in ferarum se velint habitum commutare? Alii vestiuntur pellibus pecu- 
dum, alii assumunt capita bestiarum, gaudentes et exsultantes, si taliter se in ferinas 
species transfurmaverint, “ In those days, wretched men, and, what is worse, some of 
them baptized, assume spurious forms and monstrous disguises. For what wise man 
Will believe that persons in possession of their senses are to be found, who are willing 
to put on the habit of beasts? Some are clothed with the skins of cattle, others take 
the heads of beasts, jumping about and rejoicing, as though they had by that means 
transformed themselves into their savage natures.” Which rude and barbarous custom, 
J. Martini with much probability suspects the Gauls to have retained as a relic of the 
rites of Mithras. If we combine all these together and at the same time bear in mind 
the symbol of Mithras, we shall not have to inquire further, as to what took place in 
those mysteries. A sort of hunt was represented in them. The priests, and their 
uttendants and ministers, disguised themselves in the forms of various kinds of beasts ; 
and the persons initiated, armed with hunting spears and other weapons, made a 
show of attacking and killing these counterfeit beasts. Which the emperor Commo- 
dus either being ignorant of or disregarding, actually killed a priest thus enveloped in 
skins, of whom the rules of these mysteries ordained only the imaginary slaughter. 
Now, if it be certain, as we have already shown, that mystic rites represented the 
habits and acts of those in honour cf whose memory they were instituted, we must 
conclude that Mithras was no other than a strong man and a hunter, who, having 
freed the Persian province from wild beasts and by that means conferred safety and 
prosperity upon its inhabitants, was rewarded by a grateful posterity with divine 
honours, I shall not stop to examine other interpretations of these Mithriac beasts, 
although they are approved of by men for whose merits and virtues I entertain the 
highest respect. Porphyry, in the place quoted, brings forward some of these explica- 
tions. Some, he tells us, suppose these animals to have had reference to the Zodiac ; 
to which opinion he himself appears not to be unfavourable. De Antro Nymphar. p. 
254. Celsus, also, in Origen. lib, 6. p. 290. 291. states that these symbols and images 
represented the relations and courses of the heavenly bodies. And, very recently, the 
learned J. Martini has shown his concurrence in the same opinion, Religion des Gau- 
lois, tom. 1. p. 436. &c. But learned men, in adopting this view, forget the fight 
represented in the Mitbriac rites against these fictitious animals, which cannot, by any 
law or analogy that I am aware of, he referred to the twelve heavenly signs or the 
certain courses of the stars. Nor do they bear in mind, that among the animals above 
stated to have been dug up in Switzerland, there were some not corresponding to any 
of the names of the stars, for example, a boar and a tiger; which never, as far as [ 
know, have had the honour paid them of a place among the heavenly signs. Others, 
as the same Porphyry observes, out of Pallas, suppose the men disguised as different 
animals to have signified, that human souls are shut up in various kinds of bodies and 
that these bodies are liable to the same affections as irrational animals. To which 
opinion much weight has been attached in our own time by the excellent Phil. a Turre, 
Monum. Veteris Antii. It is manifestly redolent, however, of the Platonic school and 
was no doubt an invention of those later Platonists who, in order to injure the Chris- 
tian cause, strove to establish a universal harmony of religions, and, in defiance of 
truth, pretended to find traces of their own dogmas and axioms in the remotest regions 
and in the religious solemnities of all nations. 

Such was the religion of the ancient Persians before the time of Zoroaster. Ari- 
manius, Oromasdes, and Mithras, men illustrious for their achievements and sup- 
posed to have been translated after death to the stars, were the popular gods 
and received public homage and worship. Among these Mithras held the highest 
place, whose soul, owing to his preeminent virtues, was believed to have migrated 
to the sun. But when Zoroaster the philosopher appeared, (on his name and 
doctrine consult Beausobre, Hist. de Manich. p. 163. and p. 316. lib. 1. c. 6] after 
the manner of almost all philosophers, he accommodated this religion of his ances- 
tors to his own dogmas and principles; and, by the force of his authority, caused 
most of the priests to assent to and adopt the reformation. At what reriod this 
took place I shall not inquire, nor do I think it can be satisfactorily established; I 
shall also pass over the various fables and fictions of the Greeks respecting this man, 1s 
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corporeals most like to light, and as to incorporeals to truth.” 
Though perhaps some would interpret these words otherwise, so 


others far more learned than myself have already bestowed a portion of their leisure 
upon them. I shall keep solely to the fact itself; the great probability of which will 
be acknowledged by all who carefully sift the whole matter and possess any acquaint- 
ance with human nature. In my opinion, then, this Zoroaster was led by philos- 
phizing or otherwise to the following doctrine: That there is one supreme and most 
high God, devoid of all evil, whose nature is best represented by the sun and fire; 
that from this supreme Deity were somehow generated two other deities, one the dis- 
penser of all good things to mortals, the other delighting in what is hurtful and _perni- 
cious, and that not so much through the fault of the most high God as from its own 
depravity.—This doctrine he combined with the ancient religion of the Persians, and, 
as was afterwards done by Greck philosophers, adapted the popular deities, Mfithras, 
Arimanius, and Oromasdes, to his own principles, identifying Mithras with the 
supreme God, and the others with his two inferior deitics of good and evil. Many 
bowed to his authority : but others would not suffer themselves to be torn from the 
religion of their forefathers. Hence the discrepancy of ancient authors, some of whom 
state the sun to have been the supreme and sole God of the Persians, and others only 
the image of the supreme God. Of the truth, to a certain extent, of both statements, 
I entertain not a doubt. The latter was the opinion of those who embraced the doe- 
trines of Zoroaster; the former, of such as found it difficult to abstract their minds 
from visible things. Zoroaster was unable to do away with the sacred rites of Mithras, 
as ncither the priests nor the people would have suffered their abolition. He there- 
fore only ventured to modify and improve them, that they might appear more to har- 
monize with his own institutes and opinions. Zoroaster, says Porphyry, out of Eaba- 
lus, De Antro Nymphar. p. 253, 254. was the first who dedicated a cave to Mithras 
in the Persian mountains His motives for this are evident. The philosopher well 
knew that if these rites continued to be exposed to the gaze of the populace as 
heretofore and all were allowed to be present, many, in course of time, would discover 
the Mithras they were worshipping to be, not the supreme God or his image, the sun, 
but an ancient hero; hence he wisely decreed, that in future they should be celebrated 
in a most remote spot, namely, in a cave situated in the recesses of the mountains. 
An act here occurs to me of the emperor Antoninus, recorded by Julius Capitolinus in 
his Life, cap. 23. p. 83. in these words: Sacra Serapidis a vulgaritate Pelusie sab- 
movit, ‘‘ He removed the sacred rites of Scrapis at Pelusia from vulgar eyes ;” that is, 
he decreed that the worship of Serapis, which at Pelusia had hitherto been public, 
should be private and secret. That most sagacious emperor clearly saw, that these 
rites, if remaining public, would be likely to engender in the minds of the Egyptians 
a mean and contemptible opinion of the god Serapis, and, above all, might be abused 
by Christians to the total overthrow of the pagan worship. The like, no doubt, 
struck Zoroaster: nor, indeed, are the whole of those secret ceremonies called mysteries 
to be traced to any other source than the fear, lest they should excite a contempt of 
the gods and shake the religion of the philosophers to its foundation. In my opinion, 
however, an honourable reason for this institution was not wanting to Zoroaster; who 
held it forth, perhaps, that the darkness of a cave was of all things best calculated to 
lead men to a consciousness and due appreciation of the magnitude of that blessing 
which was conferred upon them by the light of Mithras or the sun. But, as haman 
nature is fond of novelty and the length or tediousness of the journey will not easily 
deter a people from witnessing those spectacles which they conceive to be associated 
with their religion, so, it seems, the effect of this decree of Zoroaster for celebrating 
the rites of Mithras in a far distant cave was not powerful enough to prevent an im- 
mense multitude from flocking to the place. Whereupon, either himself or his 
disciples had recourse to another expedient for excluding the people and proposed 90 
many trials, tortures, and punishments to be undergone by those who wished to be 
admitted as spectators, that but few could be found willing to purchase a sight of the 
mysteries at the price of such penalties and hardships. Nevertheless, this religion of 
Zoroaster, in process of time, met with various corruptions, after a greater intercourse 
had sprung up between the Persians and other nations, especially the Greeks: from 
whose religions, as might easily be shown, if necessary, they imported much into their 
own. Such are the conclusions I have arrived at, on examining the religion of the 
ancient Persians and estimating the written accounts respecting it by the standard of 
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as to signify Oromasdes to have been really compounded of soul 
and y, and therefore nothing else but the animated sun, as 
Mithras is commonly supposed also to have been. But the con- 
trary hereunto is plainly implied in those Zoroastrian traditions 
or fables concerning Oromasdes, recorded in Plutarch,® ér: avéo- 
Tnoe Tov Alov rocouToy, Saov 6 HALog Tie yng adéornxe, ‘ that 
Oromasdes was as far removed from the sun, as the sun was 
from the earth.” Wherefore, Oromasdes was, according to the 
‘Persians, 2 Deity superior to the sun; God properly as the 
fountain of light and original of good, and the same with Plato’s 
rayaQoy or “ first good.” From whom the Persians, as Scaliger 
informs us, called the first day of every month Ormaada, probably 
because he was the beginning of all things. And thus Zoroaster 


and the ancient ee acknowledged one and the same supreme 
Deity, under the different names of Mithras and Oromasdes.® 


reason and human usage. For their certainty and absolute truth I would by no 
means vouch; nor, in my opinion, would it be consistent either with modesty or good 
sense to profess to elicit light out of the great darkness of ancient matters. But that 
they are, for the most part, closely allied to probability, will, I conceive, be granted by 
those who reflect upon what is wont to take place in all ages of mankind and are not 
ignorant of the course commonly pursued by the founders of new systems. To confess 
my sentiments frankly : Those most learned and celebrated men who treat of ancient 
religions appear to me to rely too much upon the eyes, upon the words of authors, 
upon the authority of the Greeks and Romans, in short, upon their own memory and 
reading, and less than they ought °upon reason, upon the consideration of human 
nature, and, lastly, upon the customs of nations. But of this elsewhere. 

® De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. tom. 2. opp. 

¢ I. I neither understand Porphyry‘’s meaning nor can I make out the drift of the 
learned Doctor’s interpretation. What is meant by God as a soul being like truth, let 
others say. To me truth appears to be a thing that no other nature can resemble, 
inasmuch as it is not self-existent. But it is the practice of these Platonists, Pytha- 
goreans, and others, frequently to say many things of which they do not themselves 
understand the meaning, and to conceal their intolerable absurdities under a high-flown 
phraseology. Those who do not bear this in mind often seek for important mysteries 
in words that have no signification. In like manner I am altogether at a loss as to 
what we are to understand by God as corporeal being like to light, and as incor- 
poreal to truth, as Dr. Cudworth explains theee words. As far as I recollect capa 
Ssov nowhere signifies corporeal things, nor his Wvy7) incorporeal things. What is 
corporeal in God, and what incorporeal, and how the latter of these resembles truth, 
and the former light, seems to me to be as abstruse and difficult of comprehension as 
an oracle of the Pythian priestess. However, we learn from this passage, that the 
Magians attributed a body and soul to God ; which it is well known was done also by 
others. II. It does not immediately follow from this fact, as the learned Doctor would 
have us suppose, that they held Oromasdes to be the animated sun. For I see no neces- 
sity for believing, that those who ascribe a body to God identify him with the sun. 
III. Neither is Plutarch's statement, that Oromasdes is far distant from the sun, an 
proof of his being a god superior to the sun and the fountain of all light. For Plutare 
merely records that Oromasdes removed far from the sun in order to make the stars. 
He that for any reason removes to a certain distance from another is not necessarily 
greater than the one he removes and departs from. IV. On the contrary, that the 
Persians believed Mithras to be greater and more excellent than Oromasdes, is shown 
by numerous passages of the ancients quoted by those who have treated professedly of 
Mithras, V. Lastly, that Mithras and Oromasdes are two names of one god is at 
variance with the express testimony of Plutarch and other ancient authors,’ which no 
one, I conceive, is justified in disregarding and following his own conjectures. I would 
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But it is here observable, that the Persian Mithras was com- 
monly called TpiwAdotoc, “ threefold,” or “ treble.” Thus 
Dionysius’ the Pseudo-Areopagite: Kai sistr: Mayor ra punudcuva 
rov T'prrAactov MiOpovu reAovoww, “ The Persian Magi to this very 
day celebrate a festival solemnity in honopr of the Triplasian 
(that is, the threefold or triplicated) Mithras.” And something 
very like to this is recorded in Plutarch® concerning Oromasdes 
also: 'O piv ’QpopdZne rytc éavrdv av&fhaac, “ Oromasdes thrice 
augmented or triplicated himself;” from whence it further 
appears, that Mithras and Oromnsdes were really one and the 
same Numen.? Now the Scholiasts upon Dionysius pretend to 

ive a reason of this denomination of the Persian Mithras, 

riplasios, or threefold, from the miracle done in Hezekiah’s 
time, when the day was increased, and almost triplicated ; as if 
the Magi then observing the same had thereupon given the name 
of Tprmddotoc, or “ threefold,” to their px Mithras, that is, the 
sun, and appointed an anniversary solemnity for a memorial 
thereof. But learned men have already shown the foolery of 
this conceit ;!° and therefore it cannot well be otherwise con- 
cluded, but that here is a manifest indication of a higher mystery, 
viz. a Trinity in the Persian theology; which Gerardus 
Vossius' would willingly understand, according to the Christian 


not deny, that there may have been persons who fonfounded these two deities ; bat in 
exploring ancient religions we should look principally to their first foundation, and net 
inguire how a few individuals may have misinterpreted or corrupted them. 

Epist. 7. ad Polycarp. p. 91. t. 2. opp. 

® De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. t. 2. opp. 

® Neither do I hold this argument to be of any force towards proving what the 
learned Doctor wishes us to believe, that Oromasdes and Mithras were merely two 
names for one and the same god. For, to omit all the rest, Dionysius tells us the 
Magians called the sun rpewAdeowe : but Oromasdes is distinguished and separated 
from the sun both by Plutarch and Dr. Cudworth himeelf. Why the sun was called 
TptwAdeog will be made apparent by and by. 

10 Gerh. Jo. Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 181. Jo. Selden, De Dis 
Syris Prolegom. p. 81. and othera. 

1 De Orig. et Progreseu Idololatr. lib, 2. cap. 9. p. 131. But Dr. Cudworth has 
here misinterpreted Vossius’ meaning, as that great man’s own words will show: 
Fortasse rpixdovoy dictum (Mithre sacrum) ob tria illa in Deo eximia, sapientiam 
ratione intellectus, bonitatem ratione voluntatia, et potentiam in exsequendis omnibus, 
“ Perhaps it (the worship of Mithras) was called rpsrAdorow on account of those 
three perfections of God, wisdom in respect of intellect, goodness in respect of will, 
and power in executing all things.” Vossius, then, does not seek for traces of the three 
persons of the godhead in the epithet rpewAdetoc, but suspects merely that the three 
perfections of God, wisdom, goodness, and power may have been darkly hinted at by 
this word, nor does he,any where declare, that these three virtues are the distingubhi 
marks of the three persons of the Deity. Besides, Vossius does not speak positively 
and decisively, but conjectures and supposes. And that he himself attached bot little 
weight to this conjecture is evident from his immediately advancing other suppositions : 
en - picts ds, a potuit ab triplici solis effectu, calore, lumine, et distinctione 

poris, vel ab triplici dieram mensura, quia alii pares, alii breviores, alii longieres, 
“ It may have been eo called also from the threefold effect of the sun, heat, light, aad 
the distinction of time, or from the threefold measure of days, some being equal, some 
shorter, some longer.” Ido not assent to any of these suppositions ; but yet the 
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hypothesis, of a divine Triunity, or three hypostases in one and 
the same Deity, whose distinctive characters are goodness, wis- 
dom, and power. But the magical or Zoroastrian oracles seem 
to represent this Persian trinity more agreeably to that Pytha- 
goric or Platonic hypothesis, of three distinct substances subor- 


inate one to another, the two first whereof are thus expressed 
in the following verses :* 


Mdvra ydp tkeriknoe warnp, cal vp wapidwee 
Asuripy, dy wpwroy rAnilerat (vea avdpar. 


two last appear to be preferable to the first, because they pertain to the sun, to 
which Dionysius properly applied the epithet rpewAdococ, whereas the first refers only 
to the supreme God himself, whom none of the ancients ever designated by this name. 
Instead of Vossius, Dr. Cudworth might have cited his own countryman, J. Selden, 
who shows himself to be not far from entertaining this opinion,‘ De Diis Syris Prolegom. 
p- 31. where, after giving an account of the opinion of Dionysius’ interpreters, he adds : 
Alia longe erant triplicis Mithre mysteria, et, si fas sit dicere, sanctiora, quam qua 
hujusmodi peterent exordia, ‘“‘ Far different were the mysteries of the triple Mithras, 
and, if it be right so to speak, more holy, than to require such explanations.” And, 
more plainly to the same point, Elias Schedius, De Diis Germanorum, p. 830. In 
later times Pet. Dan. Huet in the Quast, Alnetan. lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 98. avows openly : 
Triplex ille Persarum Mithra, Dionysio memoratus, videtur simulacrum esse quoddam 
Trinitatis, “ The triple Mithras of the Persians, spoken of by Dionysius, seems to be a 
certain image of the Trinity.” But I am surprised that this opinion should have been 
adopted by men possessing a most intimate knowledge of the history and literature of 
antiquity, who must have known that the ancients represented both the sun and moon 
with a triple face. Respecting the sun we have the authority of Macrobius, Saturnal. 
lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 298. who informs us that the Egyptians, to ify that, under the 
name of Serapis and Isis, they worshipped no other than the sun, added tothe images 
of these deities the figure of a three-headed animal. A triple face, therefore, was at 
that time the symbol of the sun. That the Persians gave a triform countenance to the 
moon is recorded by Jul. Firmicus, De Errore Profanar. Religion. p. 413. Perse e& 
Magi omnes Jovem dividunt in duas potestates,.... et mulierem quidem triformi 
vultu constituunt, “ All the Persians and Magians distinguish Jupiter into two powers, 
. » . « and represent a woman with a triform face.” Nor will Virgil's verse, Eneid. 
lib. 14. v. 511. here escape the recollection of many: 


Tergeminamque Hecatem, tria virginis ora. 


Why the ancients gave a triple face to the sun and moon can be matter only of con- 
jecture. [See Jablonsky, Pantheum Adgypt. t. 1. p. 115. &c.} Julian, Orat. 4. in 
Solem, p. 148. and 157. supposes the sun to have been pourtrayed threefold on 
account of his triple virtue and efficiency. Tatrd cot, says he, card rpexdiy rod 
Ssod Snpsovpyiay ly rpioi pédwra vutiv .... ypdwar wpde os irédunoa, 
‘‘ This I have ventured to send to thee respecting the triple function of the god (the 
sun), written principally in three nights.” But the emperor's discourse concerning this 
triple virtue is too subtle to be received as true and incontrovertible. Jac. Martini 
not long ago hazarded the conjecture, that the three faces of the sun represented the 
three seasons of the year, the ancients having reckoned only three, Religion des 
Gaulois, t. 1. p.425. As to myself, I am disposed to follow the view taken by 
Macrobius, than which nothing can be more simple and clear, that the three faces of 
the sun and moon denoted the threefold relation of time, present, past, and future. Be 
this as it may, however, I consider these authorities to show clearly from whence pro- 
ceeded the name rpir\dotog, or threefold, which Dionysius gives to Mithras or the 
sun. Nor is it less manifest from the same, that to apply this appellation, belonging 
properly to the sun, to the three persons of the godhead, would be just as rational as 
to contend that the triune God was known to Virgil, because he called Hecate, or the 
moon, tergemina. The learned Doctor himeelf abandons this opinion, when he argues 
a little afterwards that Mithras was the second person of the Persian triad. 
2 In the Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster, sect, 2. v. 27. 28. p. 1179. ed fery 
Il 
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To this sense: “ The Father, or first Deity, perfected all things, 
and delivered them to the second Mind, who is that, whom the 
nations of men commonly take for the first.” Which oracle 
Peellus? thus glosseth upon: Tv wacav xriow Snuovpyiicac 6 
TNC TOLadOG MpwWrog Tarp, Taptdwke TadTHy Ty vy’ SyTiva voOvV Te 
Eiuwav ylvoc ray avdpwv, ayvoovvrec THY TarpiKny UmEpoyny 
warnp, Osdv wowrov xaXovor, “ The first Father of the Trinity, 
having produced this whole creation, delivered it to Mind or 
Intellect: which Mind the whole generation of mankind, bei 
ignorant of the paternal tranecendency, commonly call the first 

od.” After which, Psellus takes notice of the difference here 
betwixt this Magical or Chaldaic Theology, and that of Christians: 
TIAnjy 76 wag’ nuty ddypa tvavriwe Exe, we avroc & wpwrog voug, 
& vide rov ueyadov warpdc, thy xrlow wacay Uénmuotpyneev, &c. 
‘*‘ But our Christian doctrine is contrary hereunto, namely thus: 
that the first Mind or Intellect, being the Son of the great 
Father, made the whole creation. or the Father, in the 
Moagaic writings, speaks to his Son, the idea of the creation; but 
the Son is the immediate opifex thereof.” His meaning is, 
that according to this Persian or Chaldaic theology, the first 
hypostasis of the divine Triad was the Sneoupydc, or “ immediate 
architect of the world ;” whereas, according to the Christian as 
well as Platonic doctrine, he is the second. For which cause, 
Pletho framed another interpretation of that Magic oracle, to 
render it more conformable both to the Christian and Platonic 
doctrine: ‘O ydp warip Gwavra dEeréAnas, ra vonra SyAaon elon 
—. yap tore ra ixrereAcopéva te cal réAea) cal rey ue? Eavrov 

eutiow Sep wapldwxev, apyew SyAady cal sysioIat avrwv, &e. 
“ The Father perfected all things that is, the intelligible ideas 
(for these are those things, which are complete and peice) 
delivered them to the second God, to rule over them. ere- 
fore whatsoever is produced by this God, according to its own 
exemplar and the intelligible essence, must needs owe its original 
also to the highest Father. Which second God the generations 
of men commonly take for the first, they looking up no higher 
than to the immediate architect of the world.” According to 
which doled Wkibeao of Pletho’s (the more probable of the i 
the second hypostasis in the Magic (or Persian) Trinity, as w 
as in the Platonic and Christian, is the immediate opifex or 
architect of the world; and this seems to be properly that, which 
was called Mithras in Eubulus. 

But besides these two h , there is also a third men- 
tioned in a certain other Mavic or Chaldaic oracle, cited by 
Proclus,* under the name of Payche, or the mundane soul : 


* He and Pletho wrote commentaries on the Oracles of Zoroaster, which are still 
extant and are interlarded with not a few Platonic figments. 
This verse occurs in the oracles of Zoroaster, sect, 6. v. 150. p. 1184, according to 
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Merd ¢2 Tlarpixdc Atavoiag, 
Yux iyo vaiw, 

« After (or next below) the paternal Mind, I Psyche dwell.” 
Now the paternal Mind, as Peellus informs us, is the second 
hypostasis before mentioned: 'O rarpixdc voie, 6 devrepdc SnAady 
Ove, cal tne Wuyne TPOGEXNC Snucovpyoc, “ The paternal Mind 
is the second God, and the immediate demiurgus or opifex of the 
soul.” Wherefore though both those names, Oromasdes and 
Mithras, were frequently used by the Magi for the ré Osiov, or 
whole Deity in general, yet this being triplasian or threefold, 
according to their theology, as containing three hypostases in it ; 
the first of those three seems to have been that a hich was most 
properly called Oromasdes, and the second Mithras. And this 
is not only confirmed by Pletho, but also with this further 
superaddition to it, that the third hypostasis of that Persian 
Trinity was that, which they called Arimanius; he gathering as 
much even from Plutarch’ himself: @act wept Zwovdorpou, we 
tptxyy ta Svra S&éAot xal rg piv rewry avrwy polipa ’'Qoouatny 
égpiaryn’ rovroy © elvat, roy ure Twy Aoylwy warépa xaAovpuevor’ 

poe tayary "Apemavnv' MlOpav d2 ry ploy, cat rovroy © ay elvat 
tov Agbtrepov Novy xadobuevov urd rev Aoylwy, “ They say, 
that Zoroaster made a threefold distribution of things, and that 
he assigned the firat and highest rank of them to Oromasdes, 
who in the oracles is called the Father: the lowest to Arimanes ; 
and the middle to Mithras, who in the same oracles is likewise 
called the second Mind.” Na ka fa he observes, how great 
an agreement there was betwixt the Zoroastrian and the Platonic 
Trinity, they differing in a manner only in words. And the 
middle of these, namely, the eternal Intellect, that contains the 
ideas of all things, being, according to the Platonic hypothesis, 
the immediate dnutovpyd¢ and architect of the world, this pro- 
bably was that Mithras, as we have already intimated, who is 
called in Eubulus, the Demiurgus of the world, and the maker 
and father of all things. Now, if that third hypostasis of the 
Magic or Chaldaic oracles be the same with that which the 
Persians call Arimanius, then must it be upon such an account 
as this, because this lower world (wherein are souls vitally united 
to bodies, and lapsable) is the region, where all manner of evils, 
wickedness, pains, corruption, and mortality reign. And here- 
with Hesychius seemeth to agree: ’Apssavne (saith he) 6 ’Aidne 


the present editions, but is not arranged as here ; which, however, doce not affect the 
matter itself. 

® De Iside et Osiride, p. 870. The Greeks, whose custom it was to apply the 
names of their own gods to those of barbarous nations and confound the one with the 
other, perceiving that the Persian accounts of Arimanius agreed in some respects with 
those given of Pluto, hesitated not to call Arimanius by the name of Pluto, as°if they 
were one and the same god. ‘; 
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rapa Ilépcate, “ Arimanius among the Persians is Hades,” that 
is, either Orcus or Pluto; wherein he did but follow Theopompus, 
who in Plutarch calls Arimanius likewise Hades or Pluto: which 
it seems was as well the third in the Persian Trinity (or Trip- 
lasian Deity) as it was in the Homerican. And this was that 
Arimanius, whom the Persian king in Plutarch,® upon The- 
mistocles’ flight, addressed his devotion to: Karev&dpevoc ae 
roic woAguloig rotabrac pptvag Siddvar tov ’Apemavioyv, Sru¢ 
2Aabvwar rove aplorouc Trwy iavrwy, ‘ He prayed, that Arimanious 
would always give such a mind to his enemies, as thus to banish 
and drive away their best men from them.” And indeed from 
that which Plutarch affirms, d:0 xat M{Spnv Tépoa tov Meofrny 
dvouaZovar, “that the Persians, from their god Mithras, called 
any mediator, or middle betwixt two, Mithras ;” it may be more 
reasonably concluded that Mithras, according to the Persian 
theology, was properly the middle hypostasis of that triplasian 
or tiplicated eity of theirs, than that he should be a middle 
self-existent god or mediator betwixt two adversary gods unmade, 
one good, and the other evil, as Plutarch would sup 7 
Notwithstanding which, if that, which the same Plutarch and 
others do so confidently affirm, should be true, that Zoroaster 
and the ancient Magi made good and evil, light and darkness, the 
two substantial principles of the universe; that is, asserted an 
evil demon co-eternal with God, and independent on him, in the 
very same manner that Plutarch himself and the Manicheans 
afterward did; yet however it is plain, that in this way also 
Zoroaster and the 1 salenolelzed one only fountain and 
original of all good, and nothing to be independent upon that one 


¢ In Plutarch, Vita Themistoclis, p. 326. But this very passage of itself shows 
that the Persians believed Arimanius to be the parent and author of allevils. For the 
Persian king prays of him to instil pernicious thoughts into the minds of his enemies. 
Whatever evil is contrived by men, they believed was to be ascribed to Arimanius, and 
every thing beneficial and good to Oromasdes. 

7 The whole of this disputation respecting the Zoroastrian trinity I have elucidated 
to the best of my ability in the foregoing remarks on the religion and sacred rites of 
the Persians. The Zoroastrian Oracles, as they are termed, are not, I consider, caleu- 
lated to give us an insight into the doctrines of the ancient Persians on divine things; 
nor do I think at all that the Persians worshipped a triplasian deity, as there are 90 
many passages of the ancients to prove that Mithras, Oromasdes and Arimanius were 
distinct both in their offices and whole nature. The reason, however, why moet nations 
formerly worshipped three primary gods, I shall show by probable arguments in another 
place. Nevertheless, the learned Doctor has taken a wiser course than those who 
professed to have discovered the Christian Trinity itself in these three names of the 
Persians; as after Pletho was done by H. Sanford, De Descensu Christi ad Inferos, 
lib. 2. sect. 37. according to Th. Gataker, Adversar. Miscellan. cap. 22. p. 662. by 
Phil. Mornseus, De Veritate Relig. Christ. cap. 6. and others; who are refuted by 
J. Thomasius, Diss. de Persarum Platonicorumque Trinitate, sect. 23. p. 67. in Christ 
Thomasius’ Historia Sapient. et Stultitie,t. 3. Although, as will be seen from my 
remarks above, I do not assent to all that the learned Doctor here advances respecting 
the triplasian Mithras and other matters. My limits would not warrant me in going 
diss llr ort place, either in repeating or confuting all that has been brought 

Tw N ers. 
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good principle or God, but only that, which is so contrary to his 
nature and ection, as that it could not proceed from him, 
namely, evil. But we have already discovered a suspicion, that 
the meaning of those ancient Magi might possibly be otherwise ; 
they philosophizing only concerning a certain mixture of evil and 
darkness, together with good and light, that was in the com 
sition of this lower world, and personating the same; as 
perhaps taking notice especially therein of evil demons (who are 
acknowledged likewise in the Magic oracles, and called Sijpec 
Jovdc, “ beasts of the earth,” and Odio xbvec, “ terrestrial 
ogs”); the head of which might be sometimes called also em- 
pa 6 rovnedc Saluwy Tepowy, “the evil demon of the 
ersians,” as being the very same with the devil: all which was 
under the immediate presidency or government of that God, 
called by them Arimanius, Hades or Pluto, the third hypostasis 
in the Triplasian Deity of the Persians. Which suspicion may 
be yet further confirmed from hence, because the Persian theo- 
logers, as appears by the inscriptions, expressly acknowledged 
the divine omnipotence, which they could not possibly have done, 
had they admitted of a Manichean substantial evil principle, 
co-eternal with God, and independent on him. SBesides which it 
is observable, that whereas the Gnostics in Plotinus’ time 
asserted this world to have been made, not so much from a prin- 
ciple essentially evil and eternal, as from a lapsed soul, to weigh 
down the authority of Plato, that was against them, did put 
Zoroaster in the other scale, producing a book entitled, ‘Aoxa- 
Atifere Zwoodorpov, or “ the Revelations of Zoroaster,” Por- 
hyrius tells us,® that himself wrote purposely to disprove those 
Towastrian Revelations, as new and counterfeit, and forged by 
those Gnostics themselves; therein implying also the doctrine of 
the ancient Zoroaster no way to have countenanced or favoured 
that Gnostic heresy. Moreover, the tenets of these ancient 
Magi, concerning that duplicity of principles, are by writers 
represented with great variety and uncertainty. That account, 
which Theodorus in Photius? (treating of the Persian magic) 
gives thereof, as also that other of Kudemus in Damascius,’° are 


® Vita Plotini, cap. 16. p. 119. ed. Fabricii. Also Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. 
lib. 1. p. 357. informe us that the followers of Prodicus, who are known to have been 
Gnostics, boasted of having the secret books of Zoroaster in their possession. But 
what the learned Doctor here states respecting the motives of the Gnostics in forging 
these books is founded upon no authority of ancient writers, but oleae aa only, 
as are also some others of the matters eruditely discussed in this p 

® Biblioth. cod. 8]. p. 199. . : 

10 He alludes to a manuscript work of Damascius the Platonic philosopher, Tlepi 
rav Uperwy 'Apyor, or “ Concerning First Principles ;” extracts from which have 
lately given by J. Christ. Wolf, in his Anecdot. Grec. t. 8. p. 195. including 
the very passage from Eudemus on the Persian Magi here appealed to by the 
learned Doctor. The maine, Levee iad ee) ee ee eteri 
Persar. Religione. This passage, if rightly expounded, corroborates ‘I have said 
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both of them so nonsensical, that we shall not here trouble the 
reader with them; however, neither of them suppose the Per- 
sian Arimanius, or Satanas, to be an unmade self-existing demon. 
But the Arabians, writing of this Altanawiah, or Persian dupli- 
city of good and evil principles, affirm, that according to the 
most approved Magi, light was Kadiman, the most ancient and 
first aod. and that darkness was but acreated god; they ex- 
pressly denying the principle of evil and darkness to be coeve 
with God, or the principle of good and light. And Abulfeda 
represents the Zoroastrian doctrine (as the doctrine of the Magi 
apes after this manner :* “ That God was older than dark- 
ness and licht, and the creator of them, so that he was a solita 
being, without companion or corrival; and that good and al 
virtue and vice, did arise from a certain commixture of light and 
darkness together, without which this lower world could never 
have been produced; which mixture was still to continue in it, 
till at length light should overcome darkness; and then light and 
darkness shall each of them have their separate and distinct 
worlds, apart from one another.” 

If it were now needful, we might make it further evident, 
that Zoroaster, notwithstanding the multiplicity of gods wor- 
shipped by him, was an assertor of one supreme, from his own 
description of God, extant in Eusebius: Oed¢ éorty & mpwroc 
&pSaproc, aidioc, ayévunrog, apepyc, avopordrarog, nvloyoc mavro¢ 
KaAov, adwpoddkyroc, ayaSwy ayaSwraroc, pooviuwy dpovipe- 
TaToc, tort O& Kal trario evvoulac Kat Sexaioobync, avrodioaxtoc, 
téXeL0¢, kat igpov guctkov pdvoc evperhe, “ God is the first incor- 
ruptible, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most unlike to every thi 
the head or leader of all good, unbribable, the best of the ood 
the wisest of the wise; he is also the father of law and justice; 
self-taught, perfect, and the only inventor of the natural holy.” 
Which Eusebius tells us, that this Zoroastrian description of God 
was contained verbatim in a book entitled, “ A holy Collection 
of the Persian Monuments ;” as also that Ostanes (himself a 
famous magician, and admirer of Zoroaster) had recorded the 
very same of him in his Octateuchon.' 

Now we having, in this discourse concerning Zoroaster and 


above on sect. 13. on the religion and institutions of the Magians ; from which it will 
be evident also, what opinion we ought to form of the positions here advanced by the 
learned Doctor. For the most part they depend solely upon conjecture; nor does 
Dr. Cudworth himself disown that the accounts of the ancients respecting the doctrine 
of the Magians are involved in the greatest doubt and uncertainty. 
* Pocock Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 146—148. + Prep. Ev. lib. 1. [cap. 10. p. 42.] 

_ ‘In this definition some words are omitted. Towards the beginning of that given 
in Eusebius, God is described also as Kegarny Exwy lipaxog, “ having the head of a 
hawk,” and towards the end as gvoccdcg cai copdc, “ natural and wise.” But I 
should class the whole of this definition among the things invented by the Greeks long 
after the time of Zoroaster, for the purpose of confirming their own dogmas by the 
authority of so great a man. ° 
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the Magi, cited the oracles, called by some magical, and imputed 
to Zoroaster, but by others Chaldaical; ‘we conceive it not 
improper to give some account of them here. And indeed if 
there could be any assurance of the antiquity and sincerity of 
those reputed oracles there would then need no other testimony 
to prove, that either Zoroaster and the Persian Magi, or else at 
least the Chaldeans, asserted not only a divine monarchy, or one 
supreme Deity the original of all things, but also a trinity con- 
sistently with the same. ; 

And it is certain, that those oracles are not such novel things 
as some would suspect, they being cited by Synesius,* as then 
venerable, and of great authority, under the name of iepa Adyia, 
‘holy oracles ;” and there being, of this number, some produced 
by him, that are not to be found in the copies of Psellus and 
Pletho; from whence it may be concluded, that we have only 
some fragments of these oracles now left. And that they were 
not forged by Christians, as some of the Sibylline oracles un- 
doubtedly were, seems probable from hence, because so many 
Pagan philosophers “ake use of their testimonies, laying no 
small stress upon them; as, for example, Damascius, out of 
whom Patritius hath made a considerable collection of such of 
these oracles as are wanting in Psellus’ and Pletho’s copies. And 
we learn from Photius, that whereas Hierocles’ book of fate and 
providence was divided into seven parts, the drift of the fourth 
of them was this, ra Aeydueva Adyra, ele cuugwrlay auvaye, 
oi¢ HAarwy iSoyuarice, “to reconcile the reputed oracles with 
Plato’s doctrines.” Where it is not to be doubted, but that 
those reputed oracles of Hierocles were the same with these 
Magic or Chaldaic oracles; because these are ie boa cited 
by philosophers under that name of Adyra, or oracles. Proclus 

. upon the Timeus: ‘Yao re TAdrwvoe, xat “Opogdéwe, cai Aoylwy, 
TOUNTHS Kal TaTHO UuvEtrat TOU TavToc, TaTHp avopwy TE Sewy Te 
Evywy piv ta TAHIn Twv Jewv, Yuyac 8 riurwy etic yeviouc 
avdpwy’ “The maker of the universe is celebrated both by 
Plato and Orpheus, and the oracles, as the father of gods and 
men, who both produceth multitudes of gods, and sends down 
souls for the generations of men.” And as there are other frag- 
ments of these cited by Proclus elsewhere, under the name of 
Adyia, or oracles,* so doth he sometimes give them that higher 
title of Seorapadoroc JeoAoyla, and puaraywyla, “ The theology 


2 In particular throughout the whole of his book, De Insomniis. Nicephorus, the 
Greek interpreter of this book, Schol. p. 363. &c., attaches great importance to these 
oracles, and ‘quotes some remarkable passages out of them. But the Zoroastrian 
oracles are already spoken of by Nicolaus Damascenus, Excerpt. Valesian. p. 460. 
long before the time of Synesius: if indeed they be the same with those which we have 
at this day. 

+ Biblioth. cod. 214. p. 553. e * Pag. 97. 

‘ The same is done in Synesius, De Insomniis, p. 198, 140. and other authors. 
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that was of divine tradition or revelation.” Which magnificent 
encomium was bestowed in like manner upon Pythagoras’ philo- 
sophy by Jamblichus,® that being thought to have been derived 
in great part from the Chaldeans and the a "Ex Sey abriic 
wapasobelanc rd Kar’ apyac, “This philosophy of Pythagoras, 
having been first divinely delivered, or revealed by the gods, 
ought not to be handled by us without a religious invocation of 
them.” And that Porphyrius was not unacquainted with these 
oracles neither, may be concluded from that book of his entitled, 
[lept rig de Aoylwy ¢Aosoglac, “concerning the philosophy 
from oracles ;” which, consisting of on cee one of them was 
called, Ta rév Xadédalwy Adyia, “the oracles of the Chaldeans:” 
which, that they were the very same with those we now speak 
of, shall be further proved rward. Now, though Peellus 
affirms, that the Chaldean dogmata contained in those oracles 
were some of them admitted both by Aristotle and Plato; yet 
does he not pretend these very G verses themselves to have 
been so ancient. But it seems probable from Suidas,’ that Ju- 
lian, a Chaldean and theurgist, the son of Julian a philosopher, 


3 Vita Pythagor. cap. 1. p. 1. 2. ed. Kusteri. 

© What is stated here respecting dee ie he altogether uncertain. It is evident, 
from the testimony of AZneas Gazeeus, in eophrastus, p. 56. that Porphyry, ins 
certain work, produced oracles of the Chaldeans, to prove matter to be generated. 
But, although probably these oracles were the same with those at the present day 
inscribed with the name of Zoroaster, still it is by no means clear that they were 
brought forward by him in a book cencerning the philosophy from oracles, On the 
contrary, it is more likely that they were given in his six books [epi SAxc, or, “ Con- 
cerning matter.” See Luc. Holstenius, De Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii, cap. 9. p. 56. 
However, that Porphyry treated of rd Adyta, we have also the authority of Marinus, 
Vita Proclis, cap. 26. p. 61. 

7 The Doctor here follows the opinion of Fr. Patricius, the well-known editor of 
these oracles. It has already been controverted, however, by Pet. Lambecius, Pro 
dromi Histor. Litter. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 93. who complains of the too great license in 
interpreting Suidas’ word, ypdgecy, in the sense of peragpdZeay, or vertere ; and 
therefore supposes this Julian to be the father and author of those oracles called a 
this day Zoroastrian. In opposition to Lambecius, the opinion of Patricius and Cud- 
worth is ably defended by J. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. lib. 1. cap. 36. sect. 11. 
p. 251. who treats of these oracles at some length. For my part, I neither agree 
entirely with Lambecius nor Patricius. The passage of Suidas does not speak of 8 
translation or explication of the Chaldean oracles by Julian, but states that this philo- 
sopher, whom many of the ancients rank among the Magians, wrote Adyta, “short 
precepts,” as I translate it, in verse, on Theurgical subjects: for the term Aéyia is 
used by the later Greeks of a collection of short unconnected sayings or sentences, 
such as the «vpsac -d6Eac of Epicurus. But I see nothing in Suidas to favour Lem- 
becius’ opinion, that the oracles of Julian are the same with the Zoroastrian: which 
is a matter most uncertain. I should think, indeed, that this man, being desirous of 
appearing deeply versed in the secret sciences of the pagans, wrote laws and precepts 
upon them out of his own head. To confirm Patricius' opinion, Fabricius urges, I. 
That the oracles of Zoroaster are already spoken of by Nic. Damascenus. Bat 
that proves nothing, unless it firet be shown that the oracles cited by Damascenus are 
the same with those which are now extant. II, That the writings of Julian were read 
by the later Platonists, who, however, did not ascribe these oracles to Julian, but to 
a much higher source. This, I acknowledge, is a proof that the Zoroastrian oracles 
were not written by Julian; but it does not show, that Julian translated these ozacies 
into Greek verse, which the Chaldeans had probably written im prose." , 
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(who wrote concerning demons and telesiurgics) was the first 
that turned those Chaldee or magic oracles into Greek verse ; 
"lovAavog, tt Mapxouv ’Avrovfvov rov BactrAdwe, Eypae Seouvp- 
yucd, reXtaotixad, AOyia Oc’ exw, “ Julian, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, the emperor, wrote the theurgic and telestic oracles 
in verse.” For that there is something of the theurgical magic 
mixed together with mystical theology in these oracles, is a 
thing so manifest from that operation about the Hecatine circle, 
and other passages in them, that it cannot be denied; which 
renders it still more unlikely that they should have been forged 
by Christians. Nevertheless, they carry along with them (as 
hath been already observed) a clear acknowledgment of a divine 
monarch, or one supreme Deity, the original of all things, which 
is called in them the father, and the paternal principle, and that 
intelligible ® 8 ypx oe vosiv vdou vba, “that cannot be appre- 
hended otherwise than by the flower of the mind;” as also that? 
“one fire, from whence all things spring.” Psellus, thus glossin 
upon that oracle, “ All things were the offspring of one fire: 
Ildvra ra Ovra, ra Te vonra, cat aloSnra, ard pdvov Seov rhv brd- 
otaoty EAabor, xat xpoc udvoy Jedv éréorparra, &c. “Amraicrov 
ovv 7d Adytov, cat mApEec rov Tyseréoou ddyparoc, All things, 
whether intelligible or sensible, receive their essence from God 
alone, and return back again only to him; so that this oracle is 
irreprehensible, and full of our doctrine.” And it is very ob- 
servable, that these very same oracles expressly determined also 
that matter was not ayivynrog, “ unmade,” or “ self-existent,” but 
derived in like manner from the Deity. Which we learn from 
Proclus upon Plato’s Timzus, where, when he had positively 
asserted, that there is €y ravrwy atrioy, “one thing the cause of 
all things ;” and raya3év, wavrwy airiov Sy, elvat cal bAne atriov, 
“that the supreme good, being the cause of all things, is also 
the cause of matter:” he confirms this assertion of his from the 
authority of the oracles,* "Amo raérn¢ Kat rie rakewe wal ra Adyta 
mapayer tiv woAvTolkiAov bAnv’ EvSev dpdnv Jowoxe yiveore 
a, GS vAne, “From this order, also, do the oracles 
deduce the generation of the matter, in these words; from 
thence (that is, from one supreme > oe altogether proceeds the 
genesis of the multivarious matter.” ich unquestionably was 
one of those very magic or Chaldee oracles ;'° and it may be 
further proved from hence, because it was by hag ba set 
down amongst them, as appears from neas Gazeus in his Theo- 


® Oraculor. sect. 3. v. 58. p. 1180. 
® Sect. 2. v. 59. p. 1179. 


Biot xdvra xvpic ivic ixytyawra, 
“ All things are the offspring of one fire.” 
* Pag. 118. 20 Geet. 1. v. 20. in our collection. 
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phrastus:1 Oi yap ayévvnroc ovd? avapxog H VAN, rovrd ce cal 
XarSator Sddcxover, cat 6 Tloppbpioc’ émeypagper 62 xaSddov 16 
BiBAlov, & sic péoov mpoaya, tov Xadrdalwy ra Adyta, év ol¢ 
yeyovévat tiv LAnv loxuplZerat, “Neither was matter void of 
generation or beginning, which the Chaldeans and Porphynus 
teach thee; he making this the title of a whole book published 
by him, The Oracles of the Chaldeans; in which it is confirmed 
that matter was made.” 

Moreover, that there was also in these magic or Chaldee 
oracles, a clear signification of a divine triad, hath been already 
declared. But we shall here produce Proclus’ testimony for it 
too: Otrw 82 xat 7) Seomapasoroc SeoAoyia pnot cuprerAnpwolat 
Tov Kdopov &k TWVOE TWY Toy Aéyee your H Yvyxn wept rov Aroc 
dréxeva tou Snutoupyhoavroc rd wav, “ Thus the divinely de- 
livered (or srispived) theology affirmeth the whole to have been 
completed from these three; Psyche, or the mundane soul, 
therein speaking concerning that Zeus or Jupiter, who was above 
the maker of The world, in this manner,” &c.* For we have 
already declared, that Proclus’ Gronapadoroc SeoAoyla, * The- 
ology of divine tradition or revelation,” is one and the same thing 
with the Adyia, or oracles. To which testimony of Proclus we 
might also superadd that oracle cited out of Damascius by Pa- 
tritius :° 

Navri yap iy néope Adpwe Tpidc, Ho Mévac dpyes. 


“In the whole world shineth forth a triad or trinity, the head 
whereof is a monad or perfect unity ;” than which nothing can 
be plainer.* 


1 Pag. 56. 

2 Comm. in Timeum Plat. p. 116. Marinus also, Vita Procli, cap. 26. p. 62. uses 
the phrase Seomapddora Aédyta. 

> Sect. l.v. 5. 

4 The learned Doctor does not clearly explain what conclusions we ought to come to 
regarding the oracles of Zoroaster, We may easily gather from his arguments, how- 
ever, that his opinion was the same as that entertained by Stanley, Le Clerc, Fabricius, 
and other learned men, who maintain that these oracles, although not to be ascribed to 
Zoroaster, nevertheless contain the ancient doctrine of the Chaldeans on things divine. 
My own sentiments on this subject will be shown by what follows. I. That the ancient 
Persians commonly attributed certain Adyea, or precepts, to Zoroaster, is testified by 
Nicol. Damascenus, De Vita Zoroast. in the Excerpt. Valesii, p. 460; where he states, 
amongst other things, that they followed the Adyza of Zoroaster, in ordaining that 
dead bodies should not be burnt. II. I confess myself ignorant, however, whence those 
which at this day bear the name of Zoroaster first received that name. The younger 
Platonists, who, according to Marinus, Vita Procli, cap. 26. p. 61. were accustomed 
publicly to interpret these oracles, never, as far as I know, ascribed them to Zoroaster, 
but are in the habit of calling them simply Adyta, rd lepad Adyta, Seomapadora ASyta, 
and, lastly, ra Adyta Xaddaicd. In like manner, Nicephorus Gregoras, who lived in 
the fourteenth century, in his Expositio Libri Synesii de Insomniis, does not sasign 
the name of any author; neither did Psellus nor Plethus, the first collectors and 
expounders of these oracles, state them to be Zoroaster's, but called them merely 
Chaldean or Magian oracles, or simply \éyta, although they assert that the dogmas 
of Zoroaster are contained in them. Nay, not even Lodoicus Toletanus, who first 
edited part of these oracles in Greek, Paris, 1588.4, ventured to attribute them to 
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XVII. And now we pass out of Asia into Europe, from Zoro- 
aster to Orpheus. It is the opinion of some eminent philologers 
of latter times, that there never was any such man as Orpheus, 
but only in fairy land; and that the whole history of Orpheus 
was nothing but a mere romantic allegory, utterly devoid of all 
truth and reality. But there is nothing alleged for this opinion 
from antiquity, save only this one p e of Cicero’s concerning 
Aristotle ;* Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse, 
* Aristotle teacheth, that there never was any such man as 
Orpheus the poet:” in which, notwithstanding, Aristotle seems 
lass meant no more than this, that there was no such poet as 
Orpheus senior to Homer, or that the verses vulgarly called 
Orphical were not written by Orpheus. However, if it should 
be granted that Aristotle had denied the existence of such a 
man, there seems to be no reason at all why his single testimon 
should here preponderate against that universal consent of all 


Zoroaster: expressing the title, agreeably no doubt to his own MS., in these words, 
Mayixa \éyta ray ard rov Zwpodcrpov Maywy. I should wish to know, therefore, 
from those who are versed in these matters, who it was, whether Patricius or some 
earlier writer, that first took upon himself to designate by the name of Zoroaster 
oracles, which the ancients referred to no author, but ascribed generally to the Chal- 
deans. It is manifest, indeed, that those who estimate Zoroaster's doctrine from these 
verses, take a very unsafe and slippery course. III. However the whole subject of 
these oracles is beset with difficulties, and almost inexplicable, nor is it possible to 
decide with any certainty as to their drift and meaning, as we have only small portions 
of them culled from a variety of authors. It is, indeed, unquestionable, that the 
junior Platonists possessed a collection of oracles, or magic precepts, as early as the 
second century after the birth of our Saviour, which they pretended to have been 
received by them from the Chaldean Magians and to contain the ancient doctrines of 
the oriental philosophers. It is also certain, that the oracles we have at the present 
day belonged to that collection, as most of them are extracted from the commentaries 
of the Platonists. Lastly, it is certain that this sect of philosophers attached the 
highest value to these oracles: which is shown, not only by the magnificent praises 
they bestow upon them, but also by the expositions of Jamblichus, Proclus, Syrianus, 
and others, Whether, however, they were forged by the Platonists, or really trans- 
- lated from the Chaldaic language into Greek, seems to be matter of controversy. 
1V. For my own part, I incline to the opinion, that the whole of these oracles are the 
production of some Platonist of the second century: and shall now state the reasons 
that have led me to this. In the first place, as I have shown elsewhere, these philo- 
sophers considered it fair to have recourse to such like frauds and impostures. In the 
next place, in order to oppose the Christians, who were wont to appeal to the quarrels 
of philosophers as an argument of the truth of their own religion, their sole endeavour 
at'this period was to show that*all the philosophers that ever existed were in perfect 
harmony with each other, and, in particular, that the orientals imculcated the same 
doctrines as Plato and the Greeks. To attain which object, it became sometimes 
necessary to attribute to the oriental sages many things altogether foreign to 
their precepts, and to father upon them spurious writings of later times. Again, there 
is a singular affinity between these Platonic philosophers and those oracles. In both, 
the dogmas are the same; as also the phrases and words, Lastly, the doctrine in 
these oracles, concerning the three principles of things, savours, if I mistake not, of the 
later Platonic school, and seems to have been broached at the time when those philo- 
sophers did all in their power to imitate and parallel the Christian tenets regarding 
the Deity, in order to sustain the desperate cause of polytheism. Nevertheless, I here 
decide nothing, but advance only probable conjecture ; from which any one, relying 
upon better authorities or arguments, can exercise his own judgment in dissenting. 
* De Nat. Deor. lib, 1. p. 211. 
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antiquity, which is for one Orpheus, the son of r, by birth 
a Thracian, the father or chief founder of the mythical and alle- 
gorical theology amongst the Greeks, and of all their moat arcane 
religious rites and mysteries; who is commonly supposed to 
have lived before the Trojan war, (that is, in the time of the 
Israelitish judges) or at least to have been senior both to Hesiod 
and Homer; and also to have died a violent death, most affirm- 
ing him to have been torn in pieces by women. For which 
cause, in that vision of Herus Pamphylius in Plato,* Orpheus’ 
soul being come down again into another body, is said to have 
chosen rather that of a swan (a reputed musical animal) than to 
be born again of a woman, by reason of that great hatred which 
he had conceived of all womankind, for his suffering such a 
violent death from them. And the historic truth of Orpheus 
was not only acknowledged by Plato, but also by Isocrates, 
senior to Aristotle likewise (in his oration in the praise of 
Busiris;°) and confirmed by that sober historiographer Diodorus 
Siculus,® he giving this account of Orpheus, “That he was a 
man who diligently applied himself to literature, and having 
learned ra uuSdAoyobpueva, or the mythical part of theology, tra- 
velled into Egypt, where he attained to further knowledge, and 
became the greatest of all the Greeks in the mysterious rites of 
religion, theological skill, and poetry.” To which Pausanias 
addeth,f that he gained t authority, ola miorevopevog evpr 
xévat Epywy avoclwy aGapiove. véowy te lauata, Kat tpowdc 
pnvywarwy Jelwy, “as being believed to have found out expia- 
tions for wicked actions, remedies for diseases, and appeasements 
of the divine displeasure.” Neither was this history of Orpheus 
contradicted by Origen,’ when Celsus gave him so fit an occa- 
sion, and so strong a provocation to do it, by his preferring 
Orpheus before our Saviour Christ. To all which may be 
aided, in the last place, that it being commonly concluded,® from 
the Greek word Spnoxefa, that the Greeks derived their Teletex 
and mysteries of religion from the Thracians, it is not so unrea- 
sonable to think, with the learned Vossius,? that Xamolxis was 
the founder of them, (and not Orpheus) this Xamolxis being by 
most reported to have been Pythagoras’ servant, and conse- 
quently too much a junior; sad though Herodotus’® attribute 


* De Rep. 1. 10. lib. 4. p. 162. § Pp. 452. 

© Biblioth. Histor. lib. 4. cap. 25. p. 221. * Lib. 9. p. 586, 

7 Ady. Celsum, lib. 7. p. 368. 

° So Suidas, Plutarch, and others, named by G. J. Voasius, De Orig. et Progr. 
Idololatrie, lib. 2. cap. 57. p. 226. Of moderns who have adopted the same notion, 
the number is infinite. 

® De Ar. Poét. Natura, cap. 18. 

1° Hist. lib. 4. cap. 96. p. 252. 253. The learned Doctor is wrong, however, in 
adding that Herodotus conceived Zamolxis to have been a demon. The historian 
states, that the Thracians so believed: but has no doubt, himself, that this philosopher 
was a man who lived long before the time of Pythagoras, 
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more antiquity to him, yet did he conceive him to have been no 
other than a demon, who, appearing to the Thracians, was wor- 
shipped by them; whereas in the mean time, the general tradi- 
tion of the Greeks derived the Thracian religious rites and mys- 
teries from Orpheus, and no other, according to this of Suidas: 
Adyerat we Oppedc Spat, mpwrocg érexvoAdynce ra ‘EXAhvwv 
pvoThpta, Kal TO rytqy Jedv JIpnoxevey tkarX\fhoev, we Opaxlac 
ovon¢g tig etptoewc, “It is commonly said, that Orpheus, the 

hracian, was the first inventor of the religious mysteries of the 
Greeks, and that religion was from thence called Threskeia, as 
being a Thracian invention.” Wherefore, though it may well 
be granted, that, by reason of Orpheus’ great antiquity, there 
have been many fabulous and romantic things intermingled with 


this history ; yet there appears no reason at all why we should 
disbelieve the existence of such a man. 

But though there were such a man as Orpheus, yet may it 
very well be questioned, for all that, whether any of those poems 
commonly entitled to him and called Orphical, were so ancient, 
and indeed written by him. And this the rather, because He- 
rodotus declares it as his own opinion, that Hesiod and Homer 
where the ancientest of all the Greek poets:* Of 62 rporepov 
Toinral Aeydpevor robrwy TOV avdowy yevéadat, dorspoy tyfvowro, 
“ And that those other poets, said to have been before them, were 
indeed juniors to them;” meaning hereby, in all probability, 
Orpheus, Museus,and Linus. As also because Aristotle? seems 
plainly to have followed Herodotus in thie, he mentioning the 


1 Herewith compare the arguments brought forward by J. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. 
” Gree. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 111. and Olaus Borrichius, De Poétis Diss. prima. sect. 17. to 
prove the real existence ef Orpheus, For my part I should, without difficulty, agree 
with these learned men, that the authority of s0 many of the ancients, showing Orpheus 
to have existed, is to be preferred to the single judgment of Aristotle; but I can by no 
means be brought to believe that the words of Cicero are to be interpreted otherwise 
than as follows: That Aristotle taught that there never was such a man as the Orpheus 
celebrated in ancient authors [as is proved, Bil. Raisonnée, 1. 13. par. 2. p. 341). 
Cicero is in this passage attacking the opinion of the Epicureans on the nature of 
thought, who sapposed that the images of all things float about in the world, and 
strike the souls of men, and that from this impulse of the images, thoughts arise in the 
mind. To show the futility of this opinion, he remmds them that we are accustomed 
sometimes to think of fictitious and imaginary things, which cannot have any images, 
inasmuch as the things themselves never existed; and proves this by the example of 
Orpheus. Orphei, says he, imago in animam meum sepe incurrit, “The image of 
Orpheus frequently occurs to my mind,” namely, of him who is reeorded to have 
come from Thrace to Greece, and to have been torn in pieces by women. But, 
according to the authority of Aristotle, this Orpheus never existed. Whence, there- 
fore, this image? Whence the form of the man in my mind ?—From which it is 
manifest, that the whole reasoning of Cicero falls to the ground, if any other sense be 
put upon his words than the one which I have expressed. j 

2 If Herodotus really thought as the learned Doctor here supposes him to have done, 
Aristotle does not follow in his footsteps. For Herodotus believed Orpheus to have 
existed, although subsequently to Homer and Hesiod ; whereas Aristotle, according to 
the testimony of Cicero, d that there ever was such a man: which opinions are 
altogether at variance. 

* Lib. 2. p. 53. [Cap. 53. p. 109.] 


-, 
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rphic poems (in his book of the soul) after this manner:* Ta 
"Opgixa xaAovpeva Enn, “The verses that are called Orphical.” 
Besides which, Cicero’ tells us, that some imputed all the Orphic 
Poems to Cercops, a Pythagorean; and it 1s well known, that 
many have attributed the same to another of that school, Ono- 
macritus, who lived in the times of the Pisistratide : wherefore, 
we read more than once in Sextus Empiricus, of ’"Ovopdxprroc 
év roic 'Opgikoic, “ Onomacritus in the Orphics.” Suidas also 
reports, that some of the Orphic poems were anciently ascribed 
to Theognetus, others to Timocles, others to Zopyrus,* &c. 
From all which Grotiusf seems to have made up this conclusion, 
“That the Pythagorics entitled their own books to Orpheus and 
Linus, just in the same manner as ancient Christians entitled 
theirs, some to the Sibyls, and others to Hermes Trismegist.” 
Implying therein, that both the na poems and doctrine owed 
their very being and first original only to the Pythagoreans. 
But on the other side, Clemens Alexandrinus® affirmerh that 
Heraclitus, the philosopher, borrowed many things from the 
Orphic poems. And it 1s certain, that Plato® does not only very 
much commend the Orphic hymns for their suavity and delicious- 
ness, but also produces some verses out of them, without making 
any scruple concerning their author. Cicero himself,t notwith- 
standing what he cites out of Aristotle to the contrary, seems to 
acknowledge Orpheus for the most ancient poet, he writing thus 
of Cleanthes:7 “In secundo (libro de natura deorum) vwult 
Orphei, Muse, Hesiodi, Homerique fabellas accommodare ad ea, 
quz ipse de diis immortalibus scripserat, ut etiam veterrimi 
poetx, qui hxc ne suspicati quidem sint, Stoici fuisse videantur. 
‘“* Cleanthes, in his second book of the nature of the gods, en- 
deavours to accommodate the fables of Orpheus, Musseus, Hesiod, 
and Homer, to those very things which himself had written con- 
cerning them ; so that the most ancient poets, who never dreamed 
of any such matter, are made by him to have been Stoica.” 
Diodorus Siculus® affirmeth Orpheus to have been the author of 
a most excellent poem: and Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 


* Lib. 1. cap. 7. sect. 7. 

? De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 38. p. 2940. tom. 9. opp. 

* Consult G. J. Vossius, De Poetis Grac, cap. 4. and J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Grec. lib. 1. cap. 19. p. 117. and Ad Sextum Empir. p. 136. 

+ Proleg. in Flor. Stoh. 

$ Stromat. lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 752, 

* Plato seems to commend the Orphic hymns for their suavity, De Legib. lib. 8. 
p- 643. although no verses are there quoted by him. In the Cratylus, however, p. 265. 
he produces two verses from Orpheus, on the origin of the gods. He also mentions 
Orpheus in the Dialog. Ion. p. 144. and the Sympos. in which passage he openly repre- 
hends him for his foolish fables concerning the gods. 

¢ De Nat. Deor. lib. p. 201. Lamb. 

7 Cicero relates this not of Cleanthes, but of Chrysippus. Although it appears to,me 
to be of little weight towards corroborating the present argument. 

® Biblioth. Histor. lib. 4. cap. 25. p. 221. 
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drinus, Athenagoras,? and others, take it for granted, that Homer 
borrowed many passages of his poems from the Orphic verses, 
and particularly that very beginning of his Iliad: 


Mijveyv dede, SeA———__—_—— 


Lastly, Jamblichus testifieth that by most writers Orpheus was 
represented as the ancientest of all the poets; adding moreover, 
what dialect he wrote in:* Ai wAcloug rwv loropiayv amogalvovat 
xexpyo0a rg Awoiy diadixry xa rov 'Opgia roecbtrepov Sura 
tay rontwy, “ Most of the historiographers declare that Orpheus, 
who was the ancientest of all the poets, wrote in the Doric 
dialect.” Which, if it be true, then those Orphic fragments 
that now we have, (preserved in the writings of such as did not 
Dorize) must have been transformed by them out of their native 
idiom.’° Now, as concerning Herodotus, who supposing Homer 
and Hesiod to have been the ancientest of all the Greek poets, 
seemed therefore to conclude the Orphic poems to have been 
pseudepigraphous ; himself intimates, that this was but a singular 
Opinion, and as it were paradox of his own,' the contrary there: 
unto being then generally received. However, Aristotle pro- 
bably might therefore be the more inclinable to follow Herodotus 
in this, because he had no great kindness for the Pythagoric or 
Orphic philosophy. But it is altogether irrational and absurd to 
think that the Pythagorics would entitle their books to Orpheus, 
as designing to gain credit and authority to them thereby, had 
there been no such doctrine before, either contained in some 
ancient monument of Orpheus, or at least transmitted down by 
oral tradition from him. Wherefore, the Pythagorics them- 
selves constantly maintain, that before Pythagoras’ time, there 
was not only an Orphic cabala extant, but also He tare ms. 
The former was declared in that ancient book, called ‘lepdc \ byoe, 
or, “The Holy Oration,” if we may believe Proclus upon the 
Timeus.t IvSaydpsoc ov 6 Thuaog, frerat ratc TvSayopelwv 
apxaic’ abrat 8 elolv al 'Opgixal wapaddcac’ “A yap 'Opdsic &’ 


* Athenagoras states generally, Legat. pro Christianis, cap. 15. p. 64. 65. that 
Homer followed Orpheus in many-things. Clemens, Stromat, lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 738. 
and 75]. endeavours to prove the same by some examples, in which, however, I do not 
find the one here adduced. Indeed, as far as I know, this is alleged by Justin alone, 
Cohort. ad Greecos, p. 17. opp. who, however, does not say that Homer borrowed this 
commencement of his poem from Orpheus, but only that he imitated that of the 
Orphic poem. 

* De Vita Pyth. cap. 84. [P. 195. 196.) = 

10 It may be contended by others with equal, or, if I mistake not, greater probability, 
that those Orphic fragments, which want the Doric character, are counterfeit, and falsely 
ascribed to the most ancient Orpheus. 

1 In calling Homer and Hesiod the most ancient of poets, Herodotus uses the phrase : 
"Euol ye doriey, “In my opinion.” But I much doubt whether these words are of 
such force as to imply that no one thought s0 besides Herodotus, and that the opinion 
was ner and till then unheard of. 

+ P. 291. 
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aropphtwy Adywv pvorKkwc wapadtowxe, ravra [vSaydpac Etua- 
Gev dpytacSeic év AcbnOpac rotc Opgxlorc, "AyAaophuy reAcorua 
peraciddvrog’ Tavra yap gpnow & Mvbaydpac tv rep ‘lepy Adyq, 
“ Timzus, being a Pythagorean, follows the P ric principles, 
and these aac hic traditions; for what things Orphans 
delivered mystically, G in arcane allegories) these Pythagoras 
learned when he was initiated by Aglaophemus in the Orphic 
mysteries, brn ia himself affirming as much in his book 
led, ‘The Holy Oration.’”” Where Proclus, without any 
doubt or scruple, entitles the book inscribed ‘Iepi¢ Adyog, or, 
“The Holy Oration,” to Pyt ras himself. deed, several 
of the ancients have resolved P ras to have written — 
at all, as Fla. Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, and Porphyrius; an 
Epigenes in Clemens Alex. affirms that the ‘Iepo¢ Adyoc, or 
« Holy Oration,” was written by Cercops, a Pythagorean. 
Nevertheless, Diogenes Laértius thinks them not to be in good 
earnest, who deny Pythagoras to have written any thing; and he 
tells us, that Heraclides acknowledged this, ‘Iepdc Adyoe, or 
«Holy Oration,” for a genuine and indubitate foetus of Pythag- 
oras. Jamblichus is of the same opinion, as the most 
received ; though confessing some* to have attributed that book 
to Telauges, Pythagoras’ son. But whoever was the writer of 
this Hieros Logos, whether Pythagoras himself, or Telauges, or 
Cercops, it must needs be ted to be of great antiquity, 
acco to the testimony whereof, Pythagoras derived much of 
his Theology from the Orphic traditions. oreover, Ion Chius, 
in his Trigrammi, testified, as Clemens Alexandrinus informeth 
us,* that Pythagoras himself referred some poems to Orpheus 
as their author; which is also the general sense of Platonists as 
well as Pythagoreans. Wherefore upon all accounts it seems 
mh at ea that either eli himeelf ae some are 
ic or theologic poems, though certain other poems t be 
tise fathered a Penn, ansuse written in the same strain of 
mystical and allegorical theology, and as it were in the same 
spirit with which this Thracian prophet was inspired; or at 
least, that the Orphic doctrine was first conveyed down by oral 
cabala or tradition from him, and afterwards, for its better pre- 
servation, expressed in verses, that were imputed to Orpheus, 
after the same manner as the golden verses written by Lysis 
were to Pythagoras. And Philoponus* intimates this latter to 
have been Aristotle’s opinion concerning the Orphic verses; he 
glossing thus upon those words of Aristotle before cited: Kadovu- 


* Of these I consider it unnecessary to speak, as they have been ably treated of by 
J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greec. lib. 1. cap. 19. sect. 2. p. 119. and lib. 2. cap, 32 
sect. 4. p. 452. who has pointed out the different 

* Strom. lib. 1. p. 333. [P. 897. Edit. Potteri.} 

* Comm. in Aristot. Libr. 3. De Anima, fol, 2. ed. Grec. Venet. 1553, fol. 
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pévore elie, Ort un Soxet Oppéwe ra Fn, we al avroc ev Tw wept PtA0- 
coplac Aéye. Abou yao clot ra Od ypara, ravra of pacw ’Ovcudaxpi- 
tov év éxeot kataGeivat, ‘ Aristotle calls them the reputed Orphic 
verses, because they seem not to have been written by Orpheus 
himeelf, as the same Aristotle affirmeth in his book of philosophy. 
The doctrine and opinions of them indeed were his, but Ono- 
macritus is said to have put them into verse.” However, there 
can be no doubt at all made, but that the Orphic verses, by 
whomsoever written, were some of them of great antiquity, 
(they being much older than either Aristotle, Diato, or Herod- 
otus) as they were also had in great esteem amongst the Pagans; 
and therefore, we may very well make a judgment of the 
theology of the ancient Pagans from them.‘ 


* The question of Orpheus and the aid nel rca is encom passed with innumerable 
difficulties, which not even the sagacious would be able to remove, except upon sur- 
mises and conjectures. I shall merely notice one or two points more particularly per- 
taining to this place : for the rest, those who wish to know more of the subject, may 
consult Fabricius, Borrichius, Vossius, and others. Our learned author does not appear 
to make a sufficiently accurate distinction here between two questions, which however, 
are in fact distinct and separate. The first is: whether there existed in the most 
ancient times a certain Thracian, named Orpheus, who enlightened Greece with his 
poems and sung many things concerning the gods. The other: whether the Orphic 
poems now extant, and occurring especially in the works of the ancient champions of 
Christianity and of the later Platonista, are fragments of the poems of that moat 
ancient bard. The former question, notwithstanding what Aristotle may say, ought, I 
think, to be answered in the affirmative by all those who are not disposed to consider 
the testimonies of so many ancient authors, who have quoted Orpheusand his poems, to 
be destitute of every vestige of truth. Indeed, if neither Orpheus himself, nor any 
. doctrine or poems of his ever existed, I confess myself unable to discover, either by 
reasoning or conjecture, what could have led posterity thus falsely to ascribe many 
things to this imaginary bard. The other question is disposed of by the learned 
Doctor in such a way as to merit our commendation of his prudence and modesty. 
He merely requires that the great antiquity and authority of the Orphic poems be ac- 
knowledged ; but leaves it altogether undecided as to what author they are to be 
ascribed to, I should have assented altogether to this opinion, if he had immediately 
added what he concedes afterwards, that the whole of the productions bearing the name 
of Orpheus are not to be placed in the same rank. The very great antiquity of some 
of them I would not for a moment question, such as those to be found in Plato, 
Diodorus, and others; nor would I by any means deny that a poem ascribed to 
Orpheus was in existence long before the time of our Saviour; while on the other 
hand, if I am not mistaken, some of the more recent ones bear evident marks of fraud 
and imposture. More than one of those quoted by Justin Martyr and other Christian 
writers appear to me to be of a character more suitable to the author of the Sybilline 
poems than to Orpheus, and evidently breathing the Christian doctrine ; and this indeed, 
is confessed a little afterwards by the learned Doctor himself. Nor do I consider the 
Orphic poems with which the later Platonists,according to Marinus, Vita Procli, cap. 20. 
were so delighted, as to interpret and inculcate them in their own schools, to be of high 
antiquity, but, like many others, to have been forged by that crafty and deceitful sect 
of philosophers, for the purpose of showing that even Orpheus belonged to their creed. 
Hence, it must be clear that, to my mind, great caution should be exercised in judging 
of those verses of Orpheus which are extant in Proclus and others of his school. One 
thing, indeed, will be obvious to every one who compares the fragments of Orpheus 
with each other, namely, that yt Se inconsistent, and profess no uniform doctrine 

ing God, which is a proof that they are the composition of various authors. Of 
the Orphic poems, which at this day are read entire, and have lately been edited by 
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Now that Orpheus, the Orphic doctrine, and poems, were 
polytheistical, is a thing acknowledged by all. Justin Martyr® 
affirms, that Orpheus asserted three hundred and sixty gods; he 
also bestows upon him this honourable title,° (if it may be so 
accounted) of roAv@edryrocg warip cai mowroc StdaonaXoc, “ the 
father and first teacher of polytheism amongst the Greeks ;” he 
supposing’ that Homer derived his polytheism from him : “Oppo 
rig woAudsedrnroc 'Opdiwe CnrAWaac Sokav, pyuSwdae piv wrudveyr 
Seay péuvyrat, iva ph ddEy ric "Opdtwe amgdew romoewe, 
‘‘ Homer emulating Orpheus’ polytheism, did himeelf therefore 
fabulously write of many gods, that he might not seem to 
dissent from his poems, st ie he had so great a veneration for.” 
With which also agreeth the testimony of Athenagoras :®° 'Op¢eic 
kal ra dvdpara Sewy wpwroc eEeupev, wal rac yevéoec SueEHrAGDe, nal 
Sca ixaorote wémpaxrat ele, p cai Opnpoc ra woAAa «al wept Seov 
paXwora tera, ‘Orpheus first invented the very names of the 
gods, declaring their generations, and what was done by each of 
them; and Homer, for the most part, follows him therein.” 
Indeed, the whole mythical theology, or fables of the gods, 
together with the religious rites amongst the Greeks, are com- 
salar supposed to have owed their first original to no other 
but Orpheus. In which Orphic fables, not only the things of 
nature, and parts of the world: were all theologized, but also all 
manner of human passions, imperfections, and vices (according 
to the literal sense) attributed to the gods. Insomuch, that 
divers of the Pagans themselves took great offence at them; as, 
for example, Isocrates,* who concludes that a divine Nemesis or 
vengeance was inflicted upon Orpheus for this impiety: "Opgets 
6 paXtora trwv rootrwv Adywy apdauevoc, SiacracSet¢ rov Piov 
éreXebrnoe, “ Orpheus, who was most of all guilty in this kind, died 
a violent death.” Also Diog. Laertius® for this cause made a ques 
tion whether he should reckon Orpheus amongst the philosophers 
or no: and others have concluded that Plato ought to have 
banished Orpheus likewise out of his commonwealth, for the same 
reason that he did Homer’® which is thus expressed, “for not 


And. Christ. Eschenbach, I say nothing. Not one of them appears to me to be 
genuine or truly Orphic, although I am perfectly willing that others should dissent from 


this yf eon 

* Apologia 2. pro Christiania, p. 104. 

® I do not remember a paseage wherein Justin styles Orpheus the father of poly- 
theism ; he, however, calls him its first teacher, in his Cohort. ad Grascos, p. 15. 

7 Cohort. ad Greecos, p. 17. 

® Apologia pro Christ. cap. 15. p. 64. 

* Laudat. Busiridis, p. 452. 

* Proem. segm. 4. p. 5. 
_ 7° He has expressed the words of Plato, De Legibus, lib. 2. p. 429. who considers 
ae ee ee in the ancient poets that they have lied p9 
cahwe, “not well.’’ 
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lying well concerning the gods.” And here we may take notice 
of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Orpheus’ fancy, from 
what Damascius' and others tall “os that he made one of his 
principles to be dpaxovra xepaddg Exovra mpoomepuculac rabpou 
xa Afovroc, tv pécw St Seov rpdawrov, cat eri uw wrepa, “a 
Dragon, having the heads both of a bull and a lion, and in the 
midst the face of a god, with golden wings upon his shoulders ;” 
which, forsooth, must be an incorporeal deity and Hercules, with 
which Nature (called Ananche and Adrastea) was associated. 
Nevertheless, the generality of the Greekish Pagans, looking 
upon this Orpheus not as a mere fanciful poet and fabulator, but 
as a serious and profound philosopher, or mystical theologer, a 
person transcendantly holy and wise ; they supposed all his fables 
of the gods to be deep mysteries and allegories, which had some 
arcane and recondite sense under them; and therefore had a high 
veneration for him, as one who did aAn@icrepov SeoXroyety (as 
Athenagoras writes*) “ more truly theologize than the rest,” and 
was indeed divinely inspired. somuch, that Celsus would 
rather have had the Christians to have taken Orpheus for a god, 
than our Saviour Christ,* avdpa duoroyouptywe doly yenoa- 
Mtvoyv wvevuari, kat avrov Bialw¢e aroJavevra, “as being a man 
andi aouebyy endued with a holy spirit, and one, who also (as 
well as the Christians’ Jesus) died a violent death.” 

But that Orpheus, notwithstanding all his polytheism or mul- 
tiplicity of gods, acknowledged one supreme unmade Deity, as 
the original of all things, may be first presumed from hence, 
because those two most religious philosophic sects, the Pytha- 

oreans and Platonists, not only had O Beas in great esteem, 
he being commonly called by them 6 OeoAdyoe, “ the theologer,” 
but were also thought in great measure to have owed their theo- 
logy and philosophy to him, as deriving the same from his prin- 
ciples and traditions. This hath been already intimated, and 
might be further proved. Pythagoras, as we are informed by 
Porphyrius and i amblichus,’ learned something from all these 
four, from the Egyptians, from the Persian Magi, from the 
Chaldeans, and from Orpheus, or his followers. Accordingly, 
Syrianus* makes "Opgixal xat IlvSayoy«at apxai, “ the Orphic 

1 These words of Damascius are among those extracted by Wolf from his unedited 
work On First Principles, Anecdota Greec. tom. 3. p. 254. Compare the fragment 
of Orpheus preserved by Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christian. cap. 16. p. 72. 

2 Apolog. pro Christianis, cap. 15. p. 64. 

* C. Cels. lib. 7. p. 367. 

3 See the latter in his Vita Pythagor. cap. 28. p. 122. where he confesses it to be 
probable that Pythagoras learned many things from the Orphic doctrine. With regard 


to Porphyry, however, the learned Doctor's memory has deceived him ; as he neither 
in his Vita Pythagor. nor elsewhere, numbers Orpheus among the preceptors of 


thagoras. 

“ Comm. ad lib. 3.18. 14. Metaphys. Aristotelis, fol. 59. b. &c. a work not yet 
edited in Greek, but known only from a Latin translation of Bagolinus, published at 
Venice, 1558. 4, 
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and Pythagoric principles to be one and the same.” And as we 
understand from Suidas,> the same Syrianus wrote a book in- 
titled, Suppwvla ’'Oppiwe, TvSaydpov nat TlAarwvoc, “ The har- 
mony of Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato. Proclus, besides the 
place before cited, frequently insists upon this elsewhere, in his 
commentary upon the Timeus, as p. 289.: [IvSaydperow 62 xat ro 
raig ’Opduaic trecSat yeveadoylac. “Avwiev yao amd ric 
’Opgixitc wapaddaewe Sta TuSaydpov «at cic"EAAnvac 7 wept Sew 
émiornun mpoonrAGer, “ It is Pythagorical to follow the ic 
genealogies. For from the Orphic tradition downward by Py- 
thagoras was the knowledge of the gods derived to the Greeks” 
And that the Orphic philosophy did really agree and symbolize 
with that, which afterwards was called Pythagoric and Platonic, 
and was of the same strain with it, may be gathered from that 
of Plato in his Cratylus, where he s stan pat etymo- 
logy of the Greek word capa:* Aoxovar pévrot pot padtora SéoSa 
of augi "Opdia rovro rd Svopa, we Slkny didobone ric Wuyi, 
rouroy d weolEodov Exev, tva cwnrat, Seopwrnolov eixdva’ eivat 
ovv THe Wuyne ToUrTo avro, Ewe Gv éxrion ra OPEtAGpEva 7d copa, 
“‘ Orpheus and his followers seem to me to have given the best 
etymology of this word capa (from owfecSa), that the soul is 
here in a state of punishment, its body being a prison to it, 
wherein it is kept in custody, till its debts or faults be expiated, 
and 1s therefore called caua.” Now these three philosophies, 
the Platonic, Pythagoric and Orphic, symbolizing so much 
together, it is probable, that as the Platonic and Pythagoric, so 
as Orphic likewise derived all their gods from one self-existent 
eity. 

Which may be further manifested from that epitome of the 
na doctrine, made long since by Timotheus the chronographer 
in his Cosmopeeia, still extant in Cedrenus® and Eusebii Chronica, 
and imperfectly set down by Suidas (upon the word id ga 
as his own, or without mentioning the author’s name: ’E 
dp xiic avedelyOn rey xdopy 5 alOip, vwd tov Oeov Snucovpynbeic, 
“ First of all the ether was made by God, and after the ether a 
chaos; a dark and dreadful night then covering all under the 
whole ether.” Snuaivwy thy vixra rooregebav, “ Orpheus hereby 
signifying (saith Timotheus) that Night was senior to Day,” or 
that the world had a beginning: Eipnxw¢ tv rj avrov ixOicx, 
axardAnarév tiva Kal ravtwy brépraroy elvat, mpoyEviorepoy TE 
kat Onuioupyov atavrwy, kal avrov row alQépoc, kai wavrwy rev 


* Voce Zupiavdc, Lexic. t. 3.p. 410. ed. Kusteri. 

* P. 400. Steph. 

* Chronograph, fol. 46. &c. Compare Andr. Christ. Eschenbach, Epigenes seu de 
Poesi Orphica, p. 87. &c. who gives the whole of this Orphic fragment from Cedrenus 
ane illustrates i in his a manner ; with which it will be worth while also to compare 

e copious extracts from the same Timotheus on the hic Theogony, made 
J. Malalas, Historia Chronica, p. 88, &c. me Geer 
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um’ avroyv rov aifépa,” “ He having declared also in his expli- 
cation, that there was a certain incomprehensible Being, which 
was the highest and oldest of all things, and the maker of every 
thing, even of the ether itself, and all things under the ether. 
But the earth being then invisible by reason of the darkness, a 
light breaking out through the ether illuminated the whole 
creation; this light being said by him, to be that highest of all 
Beings (before mentioned ),® which is called also counsel and life.” 
Taira ra rola dvdpuara (to use Suidas’ words here) play dévauew 
arepihvato, kal tv xoaroc rou Snuovpyou wavrwy Seov, rov wavra 
éx rov pa} Svroc wapayaydévroc tic rd elvat, “ These three names 
in Orpheus (light, counsel and life) sprain one and the same 
force and power of that God, who is the er of all, and who 
produceth all out of nothing into being, whether visible or invi- 
sible.” ‘To conclude with Timotheus: 'O & avric, ’Op¢eic, év 
ry avrov BiEAw ouvérakev, Sri dia roy avrav tpiwy dvouatwy 
plac Oedrnrog, ra mavra eyévero, cal airée tort ra wavra, “ And 
the same Orpheus in his book declared, that all things were 
ee ay one Godhead in three names, and that this God is all 
thi 

But that Orpheus asserted one supreme Deity, as the original 
of all things, is unquestionably srleat from the Orphic verses 
themselves ; of which notwithstanding, before we mention any 
in way of proof, we shall premise this observation, or rather 
suspicion of our own, that there seem to be some Orphic verses 
supposititious, as well as there were Sibylline; they being coun- 
terfeited either by Christians or Jews. For we must freely 
profess for our own part, that we cannot believe all that to be 
genuine, which is produced by ancient fathers as Orphical ; that 
1s, either to have been written by Orpheus himself, or else by 
Onomacritus, or any other Pagan of that antiquity, according to 
the Orphic cabala or tradition. 


7 In Malalas, p. 89, these words are read a little differently, but to nearly the 
same sense. 

® The reading of ue beveee is better-in J. Malalas than m Cedrenus, whom the 
learned Doctor follows: Od Svopa 6b abric 'Opgede dxodboag le ric pavrelac 
Kare pn riva gavas, rd 'Epueriw® dxep ipunveveras rZ coy yAwooy, BovAr, 
ga, Cwodornp, “ Whose name Orpheus having heard from the Oracle declared, that 
no one should utter Ericepeo, which in the common language signifies counsel, light, 
the giver of life.” 

® If Timotheus had copied out the whole of this fragment of Orpheus it would have 
been much easier to understand what amount of credit is due to him. But, as has 
been justly observed by Eschenbach, Epigenes, p. 90. he totally changed the order of 
the poem, and fancied himself able to show, by garbled extracts culled here and there, 
that Orpheus’ doctrine on the origin of the world was not much at variance with the 
account given by Moses, and that the three persons in one Supreme Deity was a tenet 
long ago propounded by that poet. Which renders this testimony altogether suspected 
and worthless. The recklessness of the later Greeks is well known; who, in order to 
elicit proofs of their own theories, frequently scrupled not to inflict the gravest injuries 
on the writers of antiquity. 7 
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As for example, this concerning Moses :'° 


‘Qc Adyoe dpxalwy, &¢ vdpoyenje duraker, 
"Ex Se63ey yvepaios Aabwy card dirlaca Oeopdr 


Ut habet sermo antiquorum, ut ex-aqua-ortus descripsit, 
Accepta divinitis lege, que duplicia precepfa continet. 


And this that is commonly understood of Abraham :? 


Ov xky ric Idon Synray, pepdwrwy xpaivoyra 
Ei ue ovvoyernc rig axdppwk gbdov dvwOey ; 
Xaddaiwy, Wpic yap Env dorpolo xopeing. 


Non enim quispiam mortalium videre posset eum, qui hominibus imperat, 
Nisi Unigenitus quidam profectus ab antiqua origine gentis 
Chaldzorum ; sciebat enim astri cursum. 


The manifest forgery of which might make one so also 
some other passages, such as this concerning the divine Logos:* 


10 Extant in Eusebius, among others, Preepar. Evang. lib. 13. cap. 12. p. 664. 665. 
together with other verses of Orpheus, among which is found also the following oracle 
concerning Abraham. According to Eusebius’ account, all those verses were e 
from a certain work written by Aristobulus, a Jew, and Peripatetic philosopher, and 
addressed to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. But these verses are read very differently in 
Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes and Apolog. 2. where not a few of those found in 
Eusebius are wanting, including the verses concerning Moses and Abraham, which 
would be in vain looked for in the fragment of Orpheus as exhibited by Justin. Hence 
it is clear, that there was some Christian or Jew, who interpolated the ancient verses of 
Orpheus agreeably to his own conceptions. To me it appears most likely to have been s 
Jew, because the interpolated verses favourthe Jewish rather than the Christian cause, and 
relate to those persons, who of all others were held in reverence by the Jews, namely, 
Moees and Abraham. Nor do I disapprove of the conjecture of Eschenbach, who, ia 
his Epigenes, p. 148. suspects Aristobulus himself, a learned Jew, to have disfigured 
Orpheus with his own fictions, in order to enhance the glory and authority of his own 
nation and ancestors. At all events, the imposture is neither inconsistent with the 
character of the Jews, who are known to have been guilty of many similar attempts, 
especially in Egypt, for the sake of promoting their own interests with other nations; 
nor foreign to the designs of Aristobulus, which the fact itself shows to have been 
altogether fraudulent and concocted for the deception of the Egyptian king. For 
Aristobulus had undertaken to prove this, which he himself must have known to be 
false, that the Greek philosophers and poets had borrowed all that was sound and wise 
in their doctrines from the Jews, In this oracle of Orpheus others read vAcyerie, 
who I have no doubt are mistaken. 

1 That this oracle is correctly understood of Abraham is, in my opinion, satisfactorily 
proved by the erudite arguments of H. Grotius in his Comment. ad Matthzum, cap. 5. 
31. p. 95. 96. as also by the numerous testimonies of the ancients, collected by J. Alb. 
Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. Veter. Testam. t. 1. cap. 109. p. 350. &c. and t. 2. p. 81. 
who represent Abraham to have been most intimately versed in astronomy. Hence, I 
consider, we ought by no means to agree with Pet. Dan. Huet, who supposes it to have 
reference to Moses; which conjecture is sufficiently refuted by the fact that this 
pouvoyervne is stated to have sprung from the Chaldeans. 

2 Fr. Viger, the translator of Eusebius’ Preepar. Evang. in which this decree of 
Orpheus occurs, lib. 13. cap. 12. p. 664. 665. renders the Adyog Seog in the first 
verse oracula divina, ‘‘ divine oracles.” But Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Grascos, p. 16. 
and Apolog. 2. p. 105. does not hesitate to refer it to the eternal Son of God. In my 
opinion, Viger has given the true sense of Orpheus, who is here not thinking of the 
most holy Aéyog, or “ Word.” Wherefore there is no reason for our supposing this 
verse to be the forgery of some Christian. We ought rather to say thet Justin lst 
— of Orpheus’ meaning while endeavouring to discover in it traces of the Christian 

octrine, 
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Eig 8 Adyow Seiov BréiWac, robrw wpocideve, 
"\Sévwv xpading voepdy xbrog. 


Wherefore it being not ingenuous to lay stress upon that for the 
proof of any thing, which ourselves believe not to be sincere and 

ehuine; we shall here cite no Orphic verses for the acknow- 
edgment of one supreme Deity, but only such as we find attested 
in Pagan writings. As first of all that copy produced by Proclus 
upon the Timzus :* 


Tovveca ody ry wavri Atdc wadsy ivric irdyOn, 
AlSipog ebpeing 40’ odpavod Gydaoyv toc, 

Ildvrov r’ arpvysirov, yaince 1’ ipuxvdiog eon" 
’Oreavdc re péyac, cal velara rdprapa yainc, 

Kai worapdc, cal wévrog dxeipirog, dda re xavra, 
Idvrecg r° G3dvaroe pdcapec Seoi, de Séiacvar 
“Ocoa rt’ Env yeyaéra, cai Sorepoy daxéo’ Epedrev 
’"Eyivero’ Znvdg 0’ ivi yaoripe cbppa wedires. 


To this'sense: * Wherefore, ite with the universe, were 
made within Jupiter the height of the ethereal heaven, the 
breadth of the earth and sea, the great ocean, the profound 
Tartara, the rivers and fountains, and all the other things, all 
the immortal gods and goddesses. Whatsoever hath been, or 
shall be, was at once contained in the womb of Jupiter.” 

Proclus understands this of the ideas of all things being in 
God, before the world was produced, that is, in order of nature 
only, he supposing them in time coeve. However, it is plain, 
that all things are said to be contained in the womb and fecundity 
of one self-originated Deity, not only all the other gods and 
goddesses, but every thing else whatsoever.® 

Again Proclus, in the same place, ushers in another copy of 
Orphic verses (which are also found in the writer de Mundo) 
after this manner: Tov 8? iewv wAnpne dv, da robrwy iv 
iaurg ra SAa wepieiAnge, we Kal rovro ivdekvipevoc 6 a 
trfryaye, “ The Demiurgus, or maker of the world, being full of 
ideas, did by these comprehend all things within himself, as that 
theologer also declareth in these following verses :” 


Zede wpwroc yévero, Zed torarog dpyitpavyog’ 
Zeve xegary, Zedvo piooa’® Acdc O be wavra rirverac 
Zevdo dipony yévero, Zev dpbporog Exdero vipgn’ 
Zevc wbSpny yaing re cal obpavod dorepdevroc” 


© Page 95. 

3 Eschenbach, who in his Epigenes, p. 69. has given a sort of illustration of this and 
the following oracle, considers them both to form a portion of the poem said to have 
been entitled by Orpheus Kparyjpec. This learned man made a most careful collection 
of the sayings of Orpheus, scattered through various authors, but in my opinion was 
not always happy in expounding them. He mostly adopted the explanations of the 
junior Platonists, who, however, are known to have explored ancient authors for the 
sake of discovering their own dogmas in them rather than their true meaning, and to 
have been inflamed with an insane love of allegory. 
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Zevc xvoln wavrwy' Zevc dcapadrov xupdc dpyn’ 

Zedv¢ wévrov pila’ Zedo frog H0e ceAnyn’ 

Zev¢ Baciretce: Lede abrdc anrdyrwyv apxtyiveOrX\oe 

“Ev xparog, el¢ Aalpwy yévero, péyac dou anayvruy. 


Which likewise in plain prose is this: “ The high-thunderi 
Jove is both the first and the last; Jove is both the head an 
middle of all things; all things were made out of Jupiter; Jove 
is both a man and an immortal maid; Jove is the profundity of 
the earth and starry heaven; Jove is the breath of all things; 
Jove is the force of the untameable fire; Jove the bottom of the 
sea; Jove is sun, moon and stars; Jove is both the original, and 
king. of all things: there is one power, and one God, and one 
great ruler over all.” 

Where though there be many strange faye yet this 
seems to be the strangest of them all, that Jupiter should be 
said to be both a man and an immortal maid. But this is 
nothing but a poetic description of appevdSnAuvc, “ male and 
female together.” And it was a thing very familiar with all the 
mystical theologers amongst the Pagans, to call God appevdSndv», 
“male and female together;” they signifying thereby empha- 
tically, ‘ the divine fecundity,” or “ the generative and creative 
power of the Deity ;” that was able from himself alone to 
produce all things. Thus Damascius the philogopher,* writing 
of this very Orphic theology, expounds it, apgcevdoSnAuy adbriy 
Ureathoaro, moog Evoukuw tHe Tavrwy yevyntunc ovelac, “ The 
ore theology calls the first principles hermaphroditic, or male 
and female together; thereby denoting that essence, . that is 
generative or productive of all things.” And that learned and 
pious Christian bishop, Synesius,® it seems, thought the expres- 


* This oracle occurs in many ancient writers, but is not read by all in the same form 
and order ; on which see Eschenbach, De Poéai Orphica, p. 72. &c. 

® See Wolf's Excerpta, from the unpublished work of Daisescins on first principles, 
in his Anecdot. Greec. t. 3. p. 354. 

* Hymn. 2. v. 63, 64. p. 818. opp. ed. Petavii- ° A variety of matter respecting the 
twofold sex in God and gods, as fancied in particular by the later Platonists and Py- 
thagoreans, and the custom among many of the ancients of calling God male and 
female, has been collected from various monuments by J. Alb. Fabricius, Bibliograph. 
Antiquar. cap. 8. sect. 7. p. 234. and Cod. A . N.T. t. 1. p. 361. b. and by 
J. Christ. Wolf, Ad Philosoph. Origenis, p. 39. Por my part I shall inquire merely 
into the’ origin of this custom; nor do I consider there will be much difficulty in dis- 
covering it. It is notorious that, prior to the birth of our Saviour, there were already 
men who strove to reduce the popular religions and the foolish notions entertai 
respecting gods and goddesses to some show of reason, and to reconcile them with the 
decrees of philosophers. After our Saviour’s birth, as is manifest from so many autbo- 
rities, those philosophers who were desirous of being reputed followers of 
and Plato spent much time and study upon this labour. But scarcely any roe, 
threw a greater obstacle in the way of their design than the fact of females being rank 
in the number of the gods ; which clearly proved, as was contended by most of the 
more wise, that the gods had been men united with wives, and formerly entangled 
the love of women, and therefore that the paying of divine honours to them was msd- 
ness and impiety. These goddesses were made subjects for the severest ridicule and 
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sion so harmless, that he scrupled not himself to make use of it, 
in those elegant and devout hymns of his to God Almighty : 


Xv xarnp, Xd & soci parnp, 
=0 0’ dbpny, Id 32 SHrve, 


Tu Pater, Tu es Mater, 
Tu Mas, Tu Femina. 


Besides these, there are also certain other Orphic verses, 
scattered up and down in Proclus, but cited altogether in Euse- 
bius’ out of Porphyrius, in which the whole world is represented 
as one great animal, God being the soul thereof. 


sarcasm by the Academics and other philosophers of declared hostility to all religion. 
Thus Velleius in Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 84. p. 2932. says: Nam quod 
et mares Deos et feminas esse dicitis, quid sequatur, videtis, ‘‘ For in asserting that 
there are male and female gods, you see what follows.” They were exposed also to 
the attacks of Christians, whose object was to show the turpitude of the popular religions. 
From among many I shall quote the testimony of Arnobius alone, who, lib. 3.adv. Gentes, 
p. 132. inveighs with great bitterness against the goddesses of the pagans: Quid dicitis, 
says he among other things, O sancti atque impolluti antistites religionum ? Habent Dii 
sexus, et genitalium membrorum cércumferunt feeditates? O pura, O sancta atque ab 
omni turpitudinis labe disparata divinitas! Lubet videre Deas gravidas, Deas fetas, 
gliscentibusque per dies alvis, intestini ponderis morositate cunctari: parturire alias 
tractu longo, et manus obstetricas querere : illas telis gravibus et dolorum acuminibus 
fixas ejulare, et hortari, et inter hec omnia suppetias Junonis implorare Lucine, 
‘* What say ‘you, ye holy and unpolluted champions of religions? Have the gods 
then sexes, and do they carry about with them the impurities of genital members ? 
-... O pure, O holy, O spotless divinities! . . . Delightful must it be to behold 

regnant goddesses,” &c. The Stoics, therefore, had long ago rejected these goddesses, 
and called the marriages of the gods errors and idle superstitions, referring the whole to 
physical things. Genera, says the Stoic, in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 28, 
p. 2996. t. 9. opp. conjugia, cognationes (Deorum) omniaque introducta ad simili- 
tudinem imbecilitatis humans ... . et creduntur atultissime, et plena sunt futilitatis 
summeque levitatis, ‘‘ The genders, marriages, affinities (of the gods), and all those 
things introduced in resemblance of human weakness, are most foolishly believed, and 
full of the grossest absurdity.” gtowng pre however, ter subtlety was brought 
to bear upon this matter by the later Platonists, some of whom, in order to ward off 
the weapons of Christians, taught that the notion entertained by the ignorant multitude 
of the two sexes of the gods was to be understood of the twofold divine power; others 
held that the ancient philosophers, by this fiction of Jupiter and Juno, intended to 
represent, by an image as it were, that there exists in God a power of producing 
from himself, and by one act, all those things which, in the ordinary course of nature, 
are caused by the union of male and female. In signification of which they called 
God androgynous, or male and female together. In process of time these opinions, 
which manifestly betray their own fallacy, were more widely diffused, and gave occasion 
to fanatics and men of perverted minds to invent various absurdities, and to pase them 
off for abstruse wisdom with those who were ignorant of the causes that gave rise to 
the whole theory. With respect to the Orphic verses themselves, which have led to 
these remarks, they are the passes I do not doubt, of a Platonist, who considered 
it a glorious thing to adorn the tenets of his sect with the name of Orpheus. The same 
is my opinion, if it be only mine, of the oracle following. They both appear to me to 
savour of the Platonic rather than of the Orphic doctrine. ; 

7 Prmpar. Evang, lib. 8. cap.9. p.100. I do not believe the third of these verses 
to have been removed from its proper place, as Dr. Cudworth intimates a little below, 
nor do I see any reason for doing so. But entertaining the opinion that all the ancient 
poets made Jove and mind more ancient than chaos itself, and that these two are used 
by them as names of the Supreme Deity, he is displeased at finding counsel and love 
here associated with water, earth, night and day, and placed below the Supreme Deity. 
But, if 1 mistake not, it has already been clearly shown by us above, that the learned 
Doctor thinks eomewhat too favourably of the doctrine of the ancient poets, whose 
fables do not admit of being reconciled with the precepts and rules of sound reason. 
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“Ey 82 divac Bamdciov ly f rade wdvra cvedsiras, 
Nlvp cai téwp, cai yaia, cal al3io, vut re cal hpap’ 
Kal Mijric, wperog yevtrwp, cal Epwo wodureprag 
Ildvra ydp iv peydrw Zynvde rade copare xtirac 
Tov nro eigalie fa oe igeiy, cal cadtd wrpéowra, 
Ovpavic aiyAnec, dy xptceat dypic Eepar 
"AcTpwy pappapéwy wepexaddéee HepsSovras, &c. 
Omnia regali sunt heec in corpore clausa, 

Ignis, et unda, et terra, ether cum nocte dieque; 
Consilium, primus genitor, cum numine amoris;) 
uppiter immenso sub corpore cuncta coércet : 

En hujus caput eximium,.vultusque decoros 

Undique resplendens celum, cui pendula circum 

Aurea Cesaries astrorum lumina fundit : 

Sunt oculi Phebus, Pheboque adversa recurrens 

Cynthia, &c. 


Where probably that one verse, 
Kai Mijric, rparog yevirep, cal "Epwo wodvrep ric, 


though truly Orphical, and indeed divine, (it signifying, that 
mind and love mar the first begetters and oh pom of aI thinge) 
was notwithstanding clapped in unduly out of some other place. 
But from all these citations it plainly appears, that according to 
the Orphic theology, though here were many gods and 
desses too admitted, yet there was one original and king of them 
all, one supreme Deity acknowledged. e are not ignorant, 
that some of the ancient and learned fathers,® conceiving 
it contradictious for Orpheus at the same time to assert 
both many gods and one God, apprehended this to be a conve- 
nient salvo for this difficulty, to suppose, that Orpheus hai by 
fits and turns been of different humours and persuasions ; first a 
rank polytheist, asserting three hundred ods and more; and 
then afterwards a converted monotheist, they being the rather 
led into this opinion by reason of certain counterfeit Orphic 
verses in Aristobulus, made probably by some ignorant Jew; 
wherein Orpheus is made to sing a palinodia or recantation, for 
his former error and polytheism. But we must crave leave, 
with all due respect, to dissent from reverend antiquity in this; 
it plainly appearing from that first Orphio excerption in Proclus, 
that Orpheus at the same time acknowledged both one unmade 
Deity (the original of all things), and many generated gods and 
goddesses, that were all contained in it.9 


* Justin Martyr. Cohort. ad Grascos, p. 15. and Apolog. 2. pro Christian. p. 104. 
Clemens Alexandr. Protrept. Cap. 7. p.63. and Cyrillus Alexandr. lib. |. adv. Julianum, 
p. 25. Others, however, I doubt not, will maintain this disagreement in the Orphic 
poems to be a proof that they are not the production of one man: the verses in which 
many gods are celebrated belonging to an ancient author, but those which sing the 
praises of one God to some later impostor who abused the name of 

® The learned Doctor is right in dissenting from the opinion of these fathers : but I 
do not know whether the solution he gives of the discrepancy in the Orphic poems will 
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Having now made it sufficiently evident from such Orphic 
fragments as have been acknowledged by Pagan writers, and by 
them cited out of Orpheus’ hymns and rhapsodies, that the 
opinion of monarchy or one selfaziotent Deity, the original of 
all things, was an essential part of the Orphic theology or cabala; 
we shall here further observe, that besides this opinion of mo- 
narchy, (but consistently with the same) a trinity also of divine 
hypostases subordinate was another part of this Orphic cabala. 
Proclus upon Plato’s Timzus,* making an inquiry into Plato’s 
demiurgus or opifex of the world, gives us an account, amongst 
other Platonists, of the doctrine of Amelius (who was contempo- 
rary with Plotinus, and who is said to have taken notice of 
what St. John the evangelist had written concerning the Logos, 
as agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagoric hypothesis!°) after 
this manner: ’ApéXog 82 retro rote, rov Anucovpyoy, cat Nove 
rpeic, BaotXktc rpeic, rov “Ovra, rov “Eyovra, rév ‘Opwyra’ dia- 
een d2 ovrot, drt db piv rowrog Noe, dvrwe tory 6 tory’ ‘O 

2? Sedrepoc, ore piv rd év aura vonroy, Exe St Td Td avrov, Kal 
peréxer wavrwe éxelvou, cat dia rovro debrepoc’ ‘O 82 rofrog, Eort 
piv rd dv ary, al ovrog vonréy’ (rac ydp vote ty outuyourri 
vont 6 aurég éorty) Exe O28 Td év Ty Sevtépy* cat dpa 1d ToWToY 
Sow ydo tAelw 4 ardcracic, rocoUTy Td Exov apvdpdrepov. i 
e being very remarkable, we thought fit to set it down at 
e, and shall here translate it: ‘“ Amelius makes a threefold 
demiurgus or opifex of the world, three minds and three kings ; 
him that is, him that hath, and him that beholds. Which three 
minds differ thus, in that the first is essentially that which he is 
(or all perfection): the second is its own intelligible, but hath 
the first (as something distinct from it), and indeed partakes 
thereof, and therefore 1s second. The third is also that intelli- 
gible of its own (for every mind is the same thing with its 
correspondent intelligible), but hath that which is in the second, 
and beholds the first. For how much soever every bei 
departs from the first, so much the obscurer is it.” After whi 
Proclus immediately subjoins: Tobrove ovbv rove rpsic vdac cat 
Snutovoyovs trorlOera, xai rode mapa ry TWAdrwv, roei¢ Bact- 
Alac, nat rove wap’ "Opdet rpeic, Pavyra, xat Ovpavor, car 
Kpdvov, xal 6 paXtora wap’ avry Snuovpydc & Payne étorly, 
“‘ Amelius therefore supposeth these three minds and demiurgic 
principles of his to be both the same with Plato’s three kings, 
and with Orpheus’ trinity of Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus; but 
Phanes is supposed by him to be principally the demiurgus.” 





meet with general approval. He supposes, that as Orpheus sung sometimes of one 
and sometimes of many gods, he acknowledged at the same time both one God and a 
plurality of other gods. 

© Page 93 


age 98. 
30 See Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 11. cap. 18, 19. p. 540, 
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Where though Proclus (who had some peculiar fancies and 
whimsies of his own, and was indeed a confounder of the Pla- 
tonic theology, and a mingler of much unintelligible stuff with 
it) does himself assert a monad or unity, superior to this whole 
trinity ; yet does he seem nevertheless rightly to contend against 
Amelius, that it was not the first h tasis neither in the Pla- 
tonic nor Orphic trinity that was chiefly and properly the demi- 
urgus or opifex of the world, but the second. And thus Proclus’ 
master Syrianus had before determined, that in the Orphic 
theology, the title of Opifex did properly belong to Orpheus’ 
mpwroyovoc Jedc, or “ first begotten God,” which was the same 
with Plato’s Novc, or “ Divine Intellect.” Agreeably where- 
unto Proclus’ conclusion is: Tle piv ovy 6 Snuovpyd¢ gor, cal 
bri Nove Setoc rig 5Anc romjoewe alrioc, sionoSw dia robrwv* cat 
Srwe irs te Oppiwe cal TWAarwvoc, 6 avrocg avupveira: Snmovp- 
dc Zebc, awd tobrwy vropenvhoSw, “Thus much may suffice to 
ve declared, who is the deauareas of the world, namely, that 
it is the divine Intellect, which is the proper and immediate 
cause of the whole creation; and that it is one and the same 
demiurgical Jupiter, that is praised both by Orpheus and Plato.” 
Now besides this, it is sepa rat Danae ius, in his book 
Tlept apywy,* or “ concerning the principles” (not yet published 
giving rat account of the Orphic eheology, tells a amo: ; 
other things, that Orpheus introduced rpf{uopdov Sedv, “a Fi 
form deity.” To all which may be added what was before cited 
out of Timotheus the chronographer, that God had three names, 
light, counsel, and life; and that all thi were made by one 
Deity under these three several names. ere Cedrenus,° the 
preserver of that excellent fragment of antiquity, concludes in 
this manner: Tatra TidOe0¢ cuveypaparo 6 xpovoypadoc, Atywr 
tov ’Opdea 10d rovobrwy xpdvwy elrdvra, Torada dpoobcioy Sr 
puoupynoat ra wavra, ‘‘ These things Timotheus the chronogra- 
pher wrote, affirming Orpheus, so long ago, to have declared, 
that all things were made by a co-essential or consubstantial 
Trinity.” Which, though otherwise it might be looked upon 
suspiciously, because that Timotheus was a Christian (especially 
in regard of that word éyoobct0v), yet by comparing it with what 
we have before alleged out of writers, it appears, that so 
far as concerns an Orphic trinity, it was not altogether vainly 
written, or without ground by him.* 


1 Comm. in Libros aliquot Metaphys. Aristotelis, p. 33. 

2 See Wolf's Extracts from this work of Damascius, sect. 13. in his Anecdot. 
Grec, tom. 3. p. 252. 253. 

* The very same is to be found in J. Malalas, Historia Chron. tom. 1. p. 92. 

‘ With every respect for our learned author, I cannot suffer myself to ag 
except upon better testimony, that Orpheus asserted three persons in one God. I am 
aware, that men of no mean talent and learning share with him in this opinion; among 
whom, to omit the more ancient, as also those mentioned by Gabr. Naudasus, Apolog. 
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But we have not yet done with Orpheus and the Orphic the- 
ology, before we have made one further reflection upon it, so as 
to take notice of that strong and rank haut-goust which was in 


pro magnis viris falso Magia accusat. p. 138. the Jesuit Andr. Kircher stands pre- 
eminent, who, Qedipi Angypt. Gymn. Hierogl. class. 3. cap. 4. p. 150. not only main- 
tains that the three names in Orpheus, BovAs), ¢doc, cai Zw), are the three first 
Sephiroth of the Cabalista, but also, cap. 12. p. 194. by an admirable or rather idle 
subtlety, and in a manner different from Dr. Cudworth, elicits from these poems the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Nor does the opinion of P. Dan. Huet, Quest. Alnetan. 
lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 95. differ much from this. But, setting aside the great authority of 
men so eminent, I scarcely find a single argument for agreeing with him. I shall only 
examine what is brought forward here and subsequently by Dr. Cudworth on this sub- 
ject, passing over the arguments of those of more humble abilities and learning. I. As 
to Amelius’ having, according to Proclus, supposed the tbree deities of Orpheus, 
Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus, to be Plato's three principles, this in my opinion is of 
little importance. Not long ago, a Benedictine, P. Pezronius, did not hesitate to 
affirm these Orphic Gods to have been three very ancient kings and heroes of the 
Gauls or Celts, Antiquité de la Nation et de la Langue des Celts, p. 50. which opinion 
was adopted by J. Basnage, in opposition to the view taken by our author respecting 
the Orphic Trinity, Histoire des Juifs, tom. 4. cap. 4. sect. 4. p. 50. But this path, 
which leads through uncertain acceptations of phrases and obsolete words to conjec- 
tures still more uncertain, I consider much too slippery and doubtful to be trodden 
with safety. Let us, therefore, take another. In the first place, the authority of 
Amelius, a Platonist of more than ordinary levity, is not sufficiently grave to command 
our immediate assent to his identification of the three Orphic Gods with the three 
principles of Plato. The whole of the Platonic sect, after the birth of our Saviour, 
was more expert in corrupting and perverting, than in illustrating and explaining, the 
opinions of ancient authors, which they always maintained to be closely allied to their 
own principles, The whole of their efforts were directed to this one point, to accom- 
modate their theories, as far as possible, to the precepts of Christians. Following 
the example of these, therefore, they put forth the grossest absurdities respecting a 
triune deity, and laboured with unremitting zeal to prove the high antiquity of their 
own doctrine and its accordance with the principles of all the philosophers of bygone 
days. Hence all, who had possessed weight or influence formerly, were dragged to 
their own side by imposture or violence. Moreover, most of this class, as is evident 
from those of their works now extant, were remarkable for great weakness of judgment, 
and followed rather the fallacies of a delusive imagination than the precepts of sound 
and just reasoning. What sensible man then, I ask, wquid rely on the authority of 
these persons? Again, what Orpheus relates of those three gods cannot by any means 
be reconciled with the precepts of the Platonists regarding three principles or the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. See the fragment of Orpheus preserved by Athenagoras, 
Apolog. pro Christian. cap. 16. p. 72. and Eschenbach'’s Observationes De Poéai Or- 
phica, p. 95. &c. For my part, I take the same view of this theogony ascribed to 
Orpheus as of all other ancient theogonies, namely, that it is a confused jumble of 
ancient history, and of the physical science of the period ; nor do I consider this poet, 
whoever he was, to have had any other object than that of remodelling the popular 
religion, in conformity with the dogmas he had espoused on various subjects of natural 
philosophy. II. The testimonies of Syrianus and Damascius have the same weight 
with me as those of Proclus and Amelius. These men are unworthy of being believed by 
men of ordinary sense; as is evident even from this alone, that there are almost as 
many different opinions among them respecting their imaginary threefold Deity as 
there are philosophers. III. The chronographer Timotheus belongs to that class of 
later Greeks who gave new authority to the old proverb respecting Greek faith, and 
proved that nothing could surpass them in mendacity. Besides, he does not produce 
Orpheus’ verses in evidence of his own opinion, that Orpheus sung of three persons in 
one God, and consequently leaves us no means of judging upon what arguments it is 
founded. If he rested it merely upon the fact of heus having called his first prin- 
ciple, counsel, light, and life, I should hold the whole demonstration to be utterly ~ 
worthless. For if any one designates God by various names, is this necessarily a proof 
that he asserts three persons in one God? But what need is there of many words? 
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it, of making God to be all. As, for e&ample, if we may repeat 
the forecited passages, and put in the name of God, instead of 
Zede or Jupiter; Arde wadw évrdg érbxOn, “ This universe, and 
all things belonging to it, were made within God.” Znvo¢ 
txt yaorép: obppa wepbxe, “ All things were contained ther 
in the womb of God.” Zevd¢ xeparn, Zede péooa, ‘* God is the 
head and middle of all things.” Zeve wiOunv yalne,” &c., “ God 
is the basis of the earth and heaven; God is the depth of the sea; 
God is the breath of all (or the air that we breathe) ; God is the 
force of the untameable fire; God is sun, moon, and stars.” “Ev 
re Stag BactXciov, “ There is one kingly (or divine) body;” and 


Tldyra yap iy peyady Znvdc rade copart ceirat, 


‘For all these things lie in the great body of God.” And thus 

was the Orphic theology before represented also by Timotheus,’ 

the chronographer: Arca rig Seérnrog wavta tyévero, xal aurdc¢ 

eh wavra, *“ All things were made by God, and himeelf is all 
ngs.” 

But further to prove, that the ancient Greekish Pagans were 
indeed of such a religious humour as this, to resolve all thi 
into God, and to make God all, we shall here cite a remar 
testimony of Plutarch’s, out of his ‘“ Defect of Oracles:”"* Avo 
waonc yevécewe uirlag txobong, of piv apddpa wadratoi YeorAdyor 
cal roinral Ty Kosirrove udvov Tov vouy mpoctxey elAovro, TovTo 
53) 76 Kotvdy emepOeyydSpevor wact rpaypact, 

Zeve dpxi), Zev¢ pkooa, Arde & ix wdvra widovrat’ 


raic & avaykalat¢e cat guomaic, ovx Eri rpoojecay airlaic’ of & 
VEWTEPOL TOUTWY Kal gucKol mroocayopEVdpEvaL, Tovvavrioy éxel- 
voc, Tig KaAiic¢ Kat Selac arowXavndévrec apyne, tv cwpact xal 
wa0eot cwuatwr, wAnyaic re cat peraoAaic Kat kpacect riSevrat ro 
otumay, ‘Whereas there are two causes of all generation (the di- 
vine and the natural), the most ancient theologers and poets at- 
tended only to the more excellent of these two (the divine cause 
resolving all things into God, and pronouncing this of them uni- 
versally, that God was both the beginning, and middle, and that 
all things were out of God. Insomuch, that these had no 

at all to the other natural and necessary causes of things. But, 
on the contrary, their juniors, who were called Physici (or natu- 
ralists), straying from this most excellent and divine principle, 
Pp all in bodies, their passions, collisions, mutations, and 


The whole of those verses of Orpheus adduced by Timotheus are to be looked upon with 
suspicion, as being, if not downright forgeries, at least omer interpolated. And what 
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commixtures together.” Where, by the most ancient theologers 
and poets, Plutarch plainly meant Orpheus and his followers, it 
being an Orphic verse that is here cited by him, whereby he 
gives also an acknowledgment of their antiquity. But by their 
juniors, who are called Physici, he could understand no other 
than those first Ionic philosophers, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Hippo, and the rest, whom those degenerate Italics afterward 
followed, atomizing atheistically, Leucippus, Democritus, and 
os exaales So that here we have another confirmation also of 
what was before asserted by us, that the Ionic philosophers 
after Thales, and before Anaxagoras, were generally atheistical. 
And, indeed, from them the word ®ve«xoi, or Naturalists, came 
to be often used as synonymous with “ASeo, or Atheists. Now 
these two are here condemned by Plutarch for two contrary 
extremes; the one, who resolved all into natural and necessary 
causes, that is, into matter, motion, and qualities of bodies, 
leaving out the divine cause, as guilty of atheism; the other, 
who altogether neglecting the natural and necessary causes of 
things, resolved all into the divine cause, as it were swallowing 
up all into God, as guilty of a kind of fanaticism. And thus 
we see plainly, that this was one grand arcanum of the Orphic 
cabala, and the ancient Greekish theology, that God is all things. 

Some fanatics of latter times® have made God to be all, ina 
gross sense, so as to take away all real distinction betwixt God 
and the creature, and indeed to allow no other being besides 
God; they supposing the substance of every thing, and even of 
all inanimate bodies, to be the very substance of God himself, 
and all the variety of things that is in the world, to be nothing 
but God under several forms, appearances, and disguises. The 
Stoics anciently made God to be all, and all to be God, in some- 
what a different way; they conceiving God properly to be the 
active principle of, the whole corporeal universe, which yet 
(because they admitted of no incorporeal substance) they sup- 
posed, together with the passive or the matter, to make up but 
one and the same complete substance. And others, who ac- 
knowledged God to be an incorporeal substance, distinct from 
the matter, have notwithstanding made all to be God also, in a 
certain sense; they supposing od to be nothing but a soul of 
the world, which, together with the matter, made up all into’ 
one entire divine animal. Now the Orphic theologers cannot be 
charged with making God all, in that first and grossly fanatic 
sense ; as if they took away all real distinction betwixt God and 
the creature, they so asserting God to be all, as that notwith- 


* Rob. Fludd and his followers, who at that time were very numerous in England; 
also Jac. Behmen and others. See Fludd’s Preface to his Philosophia Mosaica; P. 
Gassendi, Examen Philos. Fluddane, cap. I. p. 229. tom. 3. opp. and Abr. Hinckel- 
mann, Detectio Fundam. Boéhmiani, p. 2. &c. 
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standing they allowed other things to have distinct beings of 
their own. Thus much appearing from that riddle, which in 
the Orphic verses was proposed by the maker of the world, to 
Night : 


Taig Sé pos Ey rte ra waver’ Fora, rai ywpic icacroy,* 


‘«‘ How can all things be one, and yet every thing have a distinct 
being of its own?” Where “Ev zt ra wavra, “ all things one,” or 
“one all things,” seems to be the supreme Deity, or divine In- 
tellect, as Proclus also interprets it: Ta 6Aa repitywv 6 Zeic 
kal Tavra HovadiKwe Kal VOEOWC, KaTa TOUTOUC xpNoLOUG, META TiC 
vuxtoc Uplarnot, Kal wavta Ta éyKdopia Jesv, kal Ta¢ polpac rov 
mwavroc, “Jupiter, who containeth the universe, and all things 
within himself, unitively and intellectually, according to these 
Orphic oracles, gives a particular subsistence of their own also 
to all the mundane gods, and other parts of the universe.” And 
this is ywpic Exaoroy, in that forecited Orphic verse, ‘“ Every 
thing apart by itself,” the whole produced or created universe, 
with all its variety of things in it; which yet are Orphically 
said to be God also in a certain other sense, that shall be declared 
afterward. Nor can the Orphic theologers be ch with 
making God all in the second Stoical sense, as if they denied all 
incorporeal substance, they plainly asserting, as Damascius and 
others particularly note, O¢dv aowparov, “an incorporeal Deity.” 
But as for the third way; it is very true, that the Orphic theo- 
logers did frequently call the world the body of God, and its 
several parts his members, making the whole universe to be one 
divine animal; notwithstanding which, they supposed not this 
animated world to be the first and highest God, but either 
Actrepov Seov, as the hermaic or trismegistic writers call it, 
‘the second God ;” or else, as Numenius and others of the Pla- 
tonists speak, Tofrov Sev, “the third God ;” the soul thereof 
being as well in the Orphic as it was in the Pythagoric and Pla- 
tonic trinity, but the third hypostasis; they supposing two other 
divine hypostases superior thereunto, which were perfectly se- 
crete from matter. erefore, as to the supreme Deity, these 
Orphic theologers made him to be all things, chiefly upon the 
two following accounts; first, because all thi coming from 
God, they inferred, that therefore they were contained in 
him, and consequently were, in a certain sense, himself; thus 
much being declared in those Orphic verses cited by Proclas’ 
and others, : 
Ildvra rade eptiac, adSic gaog ig rodvynbic 
MéAXey awd epading rpogipey, wodvSioxeda pier. 
* Proclus in firs 2. p. 112.) _ 
7 Comm. in Timeum Platonis, lib. 2. p. 95. The same verses ocour in Clemens 


Alexandr., Aristot. De Mundo, Eusebius, and others, but not in the same form in all. 
See Eschenbach, De Poési Orphica, p. 74. 
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Which Apuleius thus renders,® 


Namque situ occultans, dulces in Juminis oras 
Cuncta tulit, sacro versans sub pectore curas, 


The sense whereof is plainly this; “That God at first hiding 
or occultly containing all things within himself, did from thence 
display them, and bring them forth into light, or distinct beings 
of their own, and so make the world.” The second is, because 
the world produced by God, and really existing without him, is 
not therefore quite cut off from him, nor subsists alone by itself 
as a dead thing, but is still livingly united to him, essentially 
dependent on him, always supported and upheld, quickened and 
enlivened, acted and pervaded by him; according to that Orphic 
passage :9 "Ev & avroic avroc wepiviacera, “ God passes through 
and intimately pervades all things.” 

Now, it is very true that some Christian theologers also have 
made God to be all, according to these latter senses; as when 
they affirm the whole world to be nothing else but Deum expli- 
catum, “God expanded or unfolded,” and when they call the 
creatures, as St. Jerome and others often do, radios Deitatis, 
“the rays of the Deity.” Nay, the Scripture itself!° may seem 
to give some countenance also hereunto, when it tells us, that of 
him, and through him, and to him are all things; which in the 
Orphic theology is thus expressed; “God is the beginning, and 
middle, and end of all things ;* that év avr éxricSn ra mwavra, 
“all things were made in him,” as in the Orphic verses: Adc 
évroc irbyOn; that ra wavra év airy ovviornxe, “all things con- 
sist in him;” that, “in him we live and move and have our 
being ;”f that God doth Qwomoteiy wavra, “ quicken all things,'§ 
and that he ought to be made, rdvra év raory, “ all in all ;” which 
supposeth him in some sense to be so. Notwithstanding which, 
this is a very ticklish point, and easily liable to mistake and abuse : 
and, as we conceive, it was the mistake and abuse of this one 
thing which was the chief ground and original of the both , 
seeming and real polytheism, not only of the Greekish and 
European, but also of the Egyptian and other Pagans, as will 
be more asin declared afterwards; they concluding, that 
because God was all things, and consequently, all things God, 


® De Mundo, p. m. 25. 

® This is found along with others in Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes and Apolog. 
secunda, in Clemens, Eusebius, and others. See Eschenbach, De Poési Orphica, p. 
136. Justin however reads, not wepiviocceras, but mwrepcyiyverac, which gives a differ- 
ent sense. 

10 Some of these passages are foreign to the question. For example, how Col. i. 16. 
where all things are said to have been made in Christ, can assist the cause of those who 
make all things to be God, I am at a loss to perceive. And yet it is on such passages 
that the fanatics, here spoken of by Dr. Cudworth, are accustomed to rely for support. 
See Hinckelmann’s Detect. Fundam. Boghmiani. p. 70. 

* Col. i. 16. + Col. i. 17. t 1 Tim. vi. 13. § 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
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that therefore God ought to be worshipped in all things, that is, 
in all the several parts of the world; and things of nature, but 
especially in those animated intellectual beings which are su- 
perior to men. Consentaneously whereunto, they did both 
SeoAoyeiv aravra, “theologize or deify all things,” looking upon 
every thing as having treopboudy rt, “ something supernatural,” 
or a kind of divinity in it; and also bestow several names upon 
God, according to all the several parts of the world, and things 
of nature, calling him in the s heaven and ether, Jupiter; 
in the air, Juno; in the winds, lus; in the sea, Neptune: 
in the earth and subterraneous parts, Pluto; in learning, know- 
ledge, and invention, Minerva and the Muses; in war, Mare: in 
gah Venus; in corn, Ceres; in wine, Bacchus; and the 
ke! | 


1 That by far the greater portion of ancient philosophers held the opinion, that God 
is all things and that the whole of this universe is in a certain respect God, is a fact so 
generally acknowledged at this day, that men of the greatest learning and intelligence 
admit of but few exceptions to the number and reckon among the masters of Ben. 
Spinoza almost all the noted sages of antiquity. 1 shall not follow out this long 
argument, as other matters are at present under consideration, but shall confine mycelf 
to a brief illustration of the doctrine of Orpheus, the subject here in question, especially 
as I observe his name to have been passed over by those who have searched into 
ancient writers for traces of Spinosism before Spinoza. In the first place, then, it is 
obvigus that the language of those, who assert God to be all things and all things to be 
in God, admits of easy explanation. For, not to speak of the expreasions of holy 
writ, there were among Christians teachers of no inconsiderable eminence and free too 
from all suspicion of impiety towards God, who did not hesitate to make use of this 
phrase. Neither is there the slightest doubt that those who adopt this dogma do not 
interpret it in the same manner, but, though employing the same words, entertain some a 
worse and some a better opinion. Both the followers of Spinoza and those who tread 
in the footsteps of Fludd and the mystics, inculcate God to be all things and all things 
to be God. But, apart from the words, we may perceive a great distinction between 
the two classes and may learn that the flagitiousness of the former cannot fairly be 
charged upon the latter. Hence it follows, that in canvassing the dogmas of ancient 
philosophers, who have taught any thing of the sort, we ought to exercise caution and 
by no means to place them all in the same category. II. This being the case, it 
remains for us to inquire among whom we are to class this real or fictitious Orpheus, 
whether among those who accept this dogma in an evil and impious sense, or among 
such as expreas by a harsh phraseology sentiments by no means deserving of con- 
demnation. Dr. Cudworth is wholly intent upon showing, that Orpheus taught a sound 
and pure doctrine, and was uncontaminated by the conceits of fanatics, Stoics, and others. 
I could have wished he had brought forward such authorities on the subject as admitted 
of no question, and accustomed as I am to pay all poesible respect to the ancients, I 
should have been the first to express my concurrence. But in the first place he assumes 
Orpheus to have held the same opinion as the junior Platonists and not only to have 
professed an incorporeal God, but also like them to have regarded the world as a 
second or third God ; although, upon what testimony he does so, I do not perceive. 
From the extant remains of the Orphic verses nothing of the kind can be elicited, and 
to place any reliance upon the Platonists themselves in this matter, who boast of 
Orpheus as having favoured their own principles, would be just as safe as to believe 
those chemists of the present day, who foolishly pretend that Moses, Peter, Paul, Hermes, 
and all other pious and learned men, devoted their attention to the transmutation of 
metals. Having, however, assumed this without sufficient testimony, the learned doctor 
proceeds stil] farther and, calling in the aid of some verses of Orpheus, endeavours to 
show the reason, why Orpheus asserted God to be all things. But, as will by and by be 
made appear, he does not interpret those verses in the sense required by the order and 
context of the whole poem ; but seems in his explanation to have regarded what the 
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However, it is unquestionably evident from hence, that Orpheus 
with his followers, that is, the generality of the Greekish 
Pagans, acknowledged one universal and all-comprehendin 
Deity, one that was all; and consequently could not admit o 
many self-existent and independent deities. 


opinion of Orpheus ought to have been, rather than what it really was. III. The 
whole of this question ought to be decided by certain verses of Orpheus, extant in some 
of the ancient authors and collected by Eschenbach, De Poési Orphica, p. 68, &c, 
If these be impartially examined, it will be evident that their author, whoever he was, 
acknowledged, 1. An eternal first principle of things, in whom all things that are now 
seen were contained, or in whom the whole universe and all the natures therein lay 
concealed. This is clearly shown by those eight verses above cited by Dr. Cudworth, 
from Proclus, In Timezum Plat. p. 95. and beginning with: Totvera oly ry xayvri, 
&c. The same is most plainly to be inferred from those verses, a portion of which he 
brings forward in this very place, wherein God is said to have hidden and contained all 
things within himself and afterwards to have brought forth and displayed them. I pass 
over the others to the same purport to be found in Proclus and Eusebius. But God, 
in whom all things were contained from all eternity, 2. at some finite time brought 
forth from his own bosom the earth, seas, gods and goddesses, sun, moon, in short, all 
things. Of this, the same verses afford such evidence, as leaves no room for doubt. 
3. Hence, all things that exist, having proceeded from God himself, are God and mem- 
bers and parts of God. This the poet expounds at large in Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. 
lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 100. and describes this world as the body of God. “Heaven,” says 
he, “is the head of God, the sun his eyes, the regions of air his arms, shoulders, and 
breast, the earth and mountains his belly,” and so on. Which, if divested of poetic 
figure, plainly signifies that there is nothing in the whole nature of things, that has not 
emanated from God and does not constitute a member and portion of him. By com- 
bining all these together, it will be easy to ascertain what opinion the so-called Orpheus 
entertained of the divine nature. He imagined to himself an eternal chaos and sup- 
posed that God and matter were associated together from infinity, or that all things now 
existing were hidden within God himself; but that at a certain time, whether volun- 
tarily or by fate I know not, God cast forth that matter from his bosom, and 80 pro- 
duced the world and all things contained in it : hence, that all things in existence, fire, 
water, sun, moon, and the rest, are Jove or God himself, and the whole universe the 
body as it were of God: that together with matter there emanated from the same God 
a certain spirit, which diffused through the whole of matter animates all things, and 
supplies the cause and origin of human souls: lastly, that that mind itself from which 
all thing flowed, since its separation from matter, is seated aloft above the regions of 
ether and, though beyond the reach of mortal knowledge, governs all things. Orpheus, 
in Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 15. 


OvdE rit icS’ Erepog ywpic peyadrsu Bacrj7jog, 
Abréy &’ ody dpdw" wepi yap vigor iornpixras. 


Neither is there any other besides the mighty king. 
But him I see not ; for a dense cloud intervenes, 


And a little afterwards: 


Ovroc yap poner ig obpavdy"lornpicrat 
Xpvoly ett Ipdyq’ yaing & iwi wéce BéBnes. 


For he is firmly seated in the brazen heavens 
Upon his golden throne ; and stands with his feet upon the earth. 


Perhaps he added also that a time will come when all things will return into God. 
This opinion concerning God is different I confess from that of the Stoics, as well as 
from the doctrine of those who consider God to be the soul of the world, or a nature 
diffused and passing through the whole of matter; lastly, it differs also from the impious 
conceits of Spinoza ; but it varies very little, if at all, from the dogmas of those fanatics, 
who assert as confidently that all things emanated from God, as if they had themselvea 
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XVIII. Having treated largely concerning the two most 
eminent Polytheists amongst the ancient Pagans, Zoroaster and 
Orpheus, and clearly proved, that they asserted one supreme 
Deity; we shall in the next place observe, that the tians 
themselves also, notwithstanding their multifarious polytheism 
and idolatry, had an acknowledgment amongst them of one 
supreme and universal Numen. 

There hath been some controversy amongst learned men, 
whether polytheism and idolatry had their first rise from the 
Egyptians, or the Chaldeans, because the Pagan writers for the 
most part give the precedency here to the Egyptians; Lucian 
himself,® who was by birth a Syrian, and a diligent inquirer into 
the antiquities of his own country, affirming that the Syrians 
and Assyrians received their religion and gods first from the 
Egyptians: and before Lucian, Herodotus,> the father of 
history, reporting likewise that the Egyptians were the first that 


been witnesses of the whole operation. This opinion of the emanation of all things 
from God is of very great antiquity. It prevailed among many eastern nations, as 
A. Hinckelmann has endeavoured to prove, Detectio Fundam. Boéhmiani, p. 84. &c. 
and. as is shown at great length by J. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 129. 
and cap. 8. p. 159. was long ago adopted by the Jewish Cabalists. Neither, as we shall 
by and by make appear, did the Indians and Egyptians consider it unworthy of being 
entertained. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that this Orpheus, whose 

we are considering, should have been imbued with the same dogma. And yet the 
opinion of all believers in this doctrine is not one and the same ; the notions of some 
being more correct and rational than those of others. Some of them profess an eternal 
emanation of things from God ; in which class there are those who place Aristotle him- 
self ; it is more certain that all the junior Platonists ought be ranked in it. Others 
believe this emanation to have taken place at some finite time, as Weigel, Fludd, 
Behmen, and others. These again either hold the things that emanated from God 
to be of the same nature as God himself, which indeed is impious and altogether 
absurd ; or maintain that God from whom things flowed and the things them- 
selves are, as body and spirit, different ; which error, although dangerous, is more 
pardonable. Some suppose God to have produced all things from himself of his own 
accord and uncontrolled by any thing else. Others attribute the whole to fate and 
necessity and believe God to have been unable not to generate the world from himself. 
Some suppose all things to have flowed from the Supreme Being in a short time. 
Others consider the work to have been perfected at long intervals. But who is to enu- 
merate all the absurd fancies of men, who rave rather than reason, and who estimate 
divine greatness according to their own puny intellect and circumscribed knowledge ? 
To which of these sects Orpheus belonged, in the absence of documents that can be 
relied on, it would be very difficult to say. Tio myself he appears to have come nearest 
to the opinion of the Indians, as explained by Franc. Banier, Voyage aux Etats de 
grand Mogol, tom. 2. p. 164. In a matter so obscure it will be sufficient to hazard 
probable conjecture. 

* The passage of Lucian here meant is, I have no doubt, the following, from his 
book, De Dea Syria, |. 2. opp. p. 656. 657. Tpdrot piv roy dvSperwy, wy npeic 
Upev, Alydrrioe Néyovrat Oewy re ivvoiny AaBeiv pera dt ov xodXooT” 
xpovw wap Aiyurriwy Adyov ’Acotpiot ic Geode Hrovcar Kai iorwy tpd cat 
iy Lupiy, ob wapa word roic Alyurriow: lcoypovéoyvra, “ The Egyptians are suid to 
be the first men that we know of, who obtained a knowledge of the gods. 
Not long afterwards the Assyrians received the doctrine of the gods from the 
ag thane There are in Syria also temples of not much later date than those 
0 pt.” 

* Histor. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 90. 
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erected temples and statues to the gods. But whether the 
Egyptians or Chaldeans were the first Polytheists and Idolators, 
there is no question to be made, but that the Greeks and Euro- 
s generally derived their polytheism and idolatry from the 
gyptians. Herodotus affirms in one place,‘ that the Greeks 
received their twelve gods from thence; and in another,® that 
oxfSov xal wavra Ta Ovdpata Tov Sew H&E Aiybrrov tAfrAvBev 
sic rnv ‘EAAdéa, “ almost all the names of gods came first out of 
Egypt into Greece.” In what sense this might be true of Zeb¢ 
itself, though the word be originally Greekish, shall be declared 
afterwards: but it is probable that Herodotus had here a further 
meaning, that the very names of many of the Greekish gods 
were originally Egyptian. In order to the confirmation of which, 
we shall here propound a conjecture concerning one of them, 
viz., "A@nva, called otherwise by the Greeks, Pallas, and by the 
Latins, Minerva. For first, the Greek etymologies of this word 
seem to be all of them either trifling and frivolous, or violent and 
forced. Plato, in his Cratylus® having observed that according 
to the ancient allegorical interpreters of Homer, ’A@nva was 
nothing else but vove or diavoca, “ Mind or Understanding,” 
personated and deified, conceived, that the first imposers of that 
name, intending to signify thereby divine wisdom, called it 
’"ASnva, as Seov vdénow, “the Understanding of God,” or “the 
Knowledge of divine things ;” as if the word had been at first 
Ocovdn, and thence afterwards transformed into ’ASnva. But 
asia not fully satisfied himself with this etymology, he after- 
wards attempts another, deriving the word from vdénorc iv ry 
nse, “ knowledge concerning manners, or practical knowledge ; 
as if it had been at first "HSovdn, and from thence changed into 
‘ASnva. Others of the Greeks have deduced this word azé rod 
avpsiv, because it is the property of wisdom to collect all into 
one, supposing that it was at first ’"A@ynva. Others would fetch 
it from SmAv¢e and Alpha privative, because Minerva or wisdom, 
though she be a goddess, yet hath nothing of feminine imperfec- 
tion in her. Others again would etymologize it, ard rov ph 
mwepuxévat ShvecQat Kat Vroratrecyat THY aperny, “ because virtue 
or wisdom is of such a noble and generous temper, as that it 
scorns to subject itself to any base and unworthy servitude.” 
Lastly, others would derive it, ard rov aiépoc, rming it to 
have been at first AiSepovefa.? From all which uncertainty of 
the Greek concerning the etymon of this word ’ASnva, and 
from the frivolousness or forcedness of these conjectures, we ma 
rather conclude, that it was not originally Greekish, but exotical, 


* Ibid. and lib. 4. cap. 50. p. 108. 5 Lib. 4. cap. 50. p. 108, ¢ P. 267 

7 All these etymologics of the name ’ASnva@ are collected together hy Phornutus, 
in his book De Natura Deor. cap. 20. p- 185. occurring among Gale’s Scriptores 
Veterum Mythol. 
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and probably, according to Herodotus, Egyptian. Wherefore, 
let us try whether or no we can find any, Egyptian word from 
whence this "ASnva might be derived. Plato, in his Timzus,° 
making mention of Sais, a city in Egypt, where Solon sometimes 
sojourned, tells us: “Or: rig moAewe Sede apxmyde éotiv, Alyurnori 
piv rovvopa Nyi0, ‘EXAnuort 8%, we 5 éxeivwv Adyoc, ‘ASnva, 
‘“‘ That the president or tutelar God of that city was called in the 
Egyptian language Neith, but in the Greek, as the same 
Egyptians affirm, ’ASnva.” Now, why ey not this very 
Egyptian word Neith, by an easy inversion, have been at first 
turned into Thien, or O7jv, (men commonly pronouncing exotic 
words ill-favouredly) and then by additional Alphas at the 
beginning and end, transformed into’AQnva? This seems much 
more probable than either Plato’s Ocovdn, or "HSovdn, or any other 
of those Greek etymologies before-mentioned.2 And as the 
Greeks thus derived the names of many of their gods from the 
Egyptians, so do the Latins seem to have done the like, from 
this one instance of the word Neptune; which, though Varro” 
would deduce @ nubendo, as if it had been Nuptunus, because 
the sea covers and hides the land, and Scaliger with others, 


§ P. 524, opp. 

® The learned Doctor has overlooked the conjecture of G. J. Vossius, who agrees 
with him in supposing the name °A9nva to have come, not from the Greek, but from 
the Egyptian, or some other foreign language ; but suspects that it is derived either from 
the noun TN, “strong, lasting,” or from the Chaldaic, rah, “to meditate, imagine,” 
and therefore, that it ought properly to be written, ’ASn»vdaa or ’AInva, De Origine 
ct Progressu Idololatr. lib. 2. cap. 42. p. 199. It would not be difficult for any one 
possessing a moderate share of ingenuity, to invent other etymologies ; but it will be 
much better, as the whole matter is involved in impenetrable darkneas, to disregard 
them altogether and to class them among the useless labours of learned men. But let 
each enjoy his own fancy; for my own part I shall withhold my assent, till I see some- 
thing better and more satisfactory. Thus much, however, I am certain of, that Minerva 
or Athena was a’ daughter of Jupiter, king of Thessaly, who was passionately 
devoted to literature and philosophy, and to whom her father, as a patrimony, gare 
the city called after her name Athenzw. To this opinion Ieam led even by the 
single account given by Apollodorus, Biblioth. lib. 3. cap. 13. sect. 1. p. 222. I 
pay no attention, therefore, to those who conceive either wisdom itself or some other 
fine thing to be implied by the name. This daughter of Jupiter is said to have sprung 
from the brain of her father, as having surpassed the rest of his children in mental 
capacity. For the brain being considered by many of the ancients to be the seat of the 
soul, those who wished to proclaim the wisdom of this virgin, fancied they could not 
do this better than by saying that she was not produced by the ordinary course of 
nature, but sprung from her father’s brain, in token of her transcendent wisdom. In 
process of time divine honours were paid to her by her fellow-citizens, and ashe was 
made to preside over the liberal arts, literature, and philosophy, the objects of her former 
admiration. Let those who think they can discover any thing higher and nobler in 
these fables, consider how they are to prove their theories to the satisfaction of wise 
men ; with me they never will have much weight. Athena, therefore, I hold to have 
been this royal virgin’s proper name, which, according to the testimony of Apollodorus, 
she impoeed upon the city presented to her by her father. But as to the origin of this 
name, if I am not mistaken, we shall never be in a condition to explain, it till we ha 
become more intimately acquainted with the nature and genius of the language which 
a a ai a Greece at period. 

n these notions of Varro und Scaliger see Vossius, De Origine et Progressa 

Tdololatr. lib. 2. cap. 77. )». 269. . ; . 
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ard rov virreyv, “from washing,” this being the chief use of 
water; yet, as the learned Bochart! hath observed, it may with 
Same probability be derived from the Egyptian word Nephthus, 
lutarch telling us:* "Or. NegpObv xadrover rig ying Ta Ecxara xat 

wapopta kat Yavovra tie Jadaconc, “ That the Egyptians called 
the maritime parts of the land, or such as border upon the sea, 
. Nephthus.” Which conjecture may be further confirmed from 
what the same Plutarch elsewhere? writes, that as Isis was the 
wife of Osiris, so the wifé of Typhon was called Nephthus. 
From whence one might collect, that as Isis was taken sometimes 
for the earth, or the goddess presiding over it, so Nephthus was 
the goddess of the sea. To which may be further added out of the 
same writer, that Nephthus was sometimes called by the Egyptians 
"Agpodirn, or Venus, probably because Venus is said to have 
risen out of the sea. But whatever may be thought of these 
etymological conjectures, certain it is, that no nation in the 
world was ever accounted by the Pagans more devout, religious, 
and superstitious, than the Egyptians, and consequently, none was 
more polytheistical and olnaoas Isocrates, in his praise of 
Busiris, gives them a ee encomium for their sanctity; and 
Herodotus* affirmeth of them, that they were Jeoacbéec wEepicawe 
paXtota wavrwy avOowrwr, “exceedingly more religious and 
more devout worshippers of the Deity, than all other mortals.” 
Wherefore they were highly celebrated by Apollo’s oracle,’ 
(recorded by Porphyrius) aad preferred before all other nations 
for teaching rightly almreviy 6ddv paxdpwy, “that hard and 
difficult way, that leadeth to God and happiness.” But in the 
scripture,° Egypt is famous for her idols, and for her spiritual 
whoredoms and fornications; to denote the uncleanliness whereof 
she is sometimes joined with Sodom. For the Egyptians, besides 
all those other gods that were worshipped by the Greeks and 
other Barbarians; besides the stars, demons, and heroes; and 
those artificial gods which they boasted so much of their power 
of making, viz., animated statues; and this peculiar intoxication 
of their sail phinige peat them infamous and ridiculous even 
amongst the other s, that they worshi brute 
auiinals also, in one sense elec Pped 

Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 

Aégy ptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 

Pars hzec, illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin.* 


1 Phaleg lib. 1. cap. p. 9. 10. and lib. 4. cap. 30. p. 283. 

? De Iside et Osiride, p. 336. 3 Ibid. p. 355. 

* Hist. lib, 2. cap. 37. p. 102. 

® It is extant entire in Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. 9. cap. 10.p.412. 

© See Rev. xi. 8. and the commentators on the passage. Add Matur. Veissiere la 
Croze’s Histoire du Christianisme des Indes, livr. 6. p. 436. 

* Juv. Sat. 15. 
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Concerning which Origen against Celsus thus writeth:* Mao’ ofc 
mpoordyrt pév éort Aapmpa rEeuévn, kat aon, cat TpoTuAaiwy peyesn 
re kal KaAAn kai veg Savuaoiot, cat oxnvat riprE txeonpavor, cai 
Oonoxeia, para Serardaluovec Kat pvoTNpLWTOEC’ Hon O2 elawsyre, Kai 
evdorepry yevoplvy, Jewpeirat mpooxuvodpevoc atAoupoc, f wiSnxos, 
fi xooxdcstAo0g, i Tpayoc,  Kbwv, “To him that cometh to bea 
spectator of the Egyptian worship, there-first offer themselves to 
his view most splendid and stately temples sumptuously adorned, 
together with solemn groves, and many pompous rites and 
mystical ceremonies; but as soon as he enters in, he perceives 
that it was either a cat, or an ape, acrocodile, or a goat, or a dog, 
that was the object of this religious worship.” 


* Lib. 3. p. 121. 

7 These are not Origen’s words, but those of Celsus. Many more passages of ancient 
authors, in which the ceremonies and gross superstitions of the Egyptians are held up 
to ridicule, have been collected by the learned Laur. Pignorius, Expositio Mense 
Isiacw, p. 5. 6. and Herm. Witsius, Atgyptiaca, lib. 2. cap. 4. sect. 13. p. 82. I 
shall advert to a few of the other matters here touched upon by Dr. Cudworth. I. It was 
at that period a question among some learned men in England, who were engaged in a 
controversy with the Papists concerning the true meaning of idolatry, as well as among 
others, whether polytheism and superstition first emanated from the Chaldeans or the 
Egyptians. Those who consider the infamy to belong to the Egyptians avail them- 
selves of not a few passages of the ancients, but especially of the authority of Lucian, 
as here quoted, and Herodotus. Add Ammianus Marcellinus, Histor. lib. 22. and the 
remarks of Henr. Valesius on the same, p. 345. 846. On the other hand they who 
accuse the Chaldeans of this crime, are able to fortify their opinion with numerous testi- 
monies both of Jews and Christians, who either refer the origin of idolatry to Seruch: 
see Alb. Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. par. 1. p. 336. or tell us that Terah the 
father of Abraham was the first who made statues and images of the gods: see Dion. 
Voesius ad Maimonid. de Idololatria, p. 7. or lastly, that Abraham was expelled 
from his country on account of this very polytheism, which at that time had sprung 
up in Chaldea : see Maimonides, De Idololatria, cap. 1. sec. 6. p. 6. &c. For my pert, 
I think the whole of this controversy might be dispensed with ; nor do I understand, 
why we are to decide that the worship of images and vain gods emanated originally 
from any one nation. Such is the perverseness and depravity of the human mind and 
so great our natural tendency to error, that I can easily conceive it possible for several 
nations to have of themselves degenerated into this folly, independently of foreign ex- 
ample or instruction. And in this opinion any one will readily concur with me, who only 
reflects upon the immense diversity of superstitions and deities which characterizes the 
religious worship of ancient nations, The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Gauls, had all their different gods, and the modes in which these gods were to be 
appeased were as various almost as the people. And does not this incredible discre- 
pancy clearly show that most nations were their own instructors in impiety and super- 
stition, or that they had among themselves the founders of their respective religions, and 
did not all borrow their ceremonies and worship from one people? II. The learned 
Doctor’s assertion that the Greeks received their gods and religion from the Egyptians, 
is founded upon the authority of the gravest writers, both ancient and modern. See the 
testimonies collected by J. Marsham, Dr. Cudworth’s contemporary and countryman, 
Canon Chronic. Aigyptiac. sec, 1. p. 34. sec. 8. p. 113. sec. 9. p. 124. 132. sxc. 10. p. 
259. sec. 11. p. 264. and to his remarks add Athenagoras’ A polog. pro Christian. cap. 24. 
p. 111. On the contrary, there are not wanting learned men who consider the Greeks 
to have given their gods to the Egyptians. To confess the truth, I can ament to neither 
of these opinions. The history itself of the Grecian and Egyptian gods shows that both 
nations had ancestral and peculiar gods of their own ; and that Jupiter, for example, 
is altogether different from the Egyptian Osiris, and that Minerva cannot be identitied 
with Isis, unless we first blot out from ancient books all recorded accounts of these 
goddesses. The gods of the Egyptians were thcir most ancient kings and heroes, en- 
deared to posterity by the glory of their warlike exploits and the multitude of their 
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But notwithstanding this multifarious polytheism and idolatry 
of these Egyptians, that they did nevertheless acknowledge one 
supreme and universal Numen, may first be probably collected 
from that fame, which they had anciently over the whole world 


ee actions: nor will history permit us to take a different view of those of Greece. 
hen in after times the? Greeks, for the purposes of commerce, or for the sake of 
acquiring information, made frequent voyages to Egypt, and cultivated a friendly 
intercourse with no people more ardently than with the Egyptians, it soon came to 
pass that the different religious ceremonies of the two nations, and their widely distinct 
gods, were blended and confounded with each other. The Greeks, like the Romans 
after them, were accustomed to designate by the names of their own ancestral gods, 
those deities of another nation to which they seemed to bear any resemblance, and 
thus insensibly led the ignorant to suppose, that the same gods were worshipped by 
both nations. Osiris and Jupiter are as different as Cesar and Alexander the Great. 
But, observing that the same rank among the gods was assigned by the Egyptians to 
Osiris as they themselves attributed to Jupiter, they hesitated not to give the name of 
Jupiter to Osiris, and to confound the religion of the two deities. The Neith here 
spoken of was doubtless an ancient goddess of the Egyptians, and as the Greeks perceived 
that the functions ascribed to this goddess in the Egyptian theology were nearly the 
same with those supposed to belong to Minerva in their own, they rashly concluded 
that Neith was Minerva, and thus made one deity out of the two. The same was the 
case with the other deities, The Egyptian priesthood, a race never surpassed in arro- 
gance, encouraged this notion of the Greeks; and, anxious to make their own appear 
to be the most ancient of nations, boldly but falsely asserted that not only the Greeks, 
but all other nations, had borrowed their gods from Egypt. Nor did the Greeks and 
Syrians hesitate to put faith in these vain men, who were ever ready to forge annals of 
immense antiquity and to appeal to the evidence of their own secret books, which, 
however, no one was allowed to inspect. And this levity it is, that has given occasion 
to so many disquisitions of learned men and has produced such a variety of unsup- 
ported etymologies of names and words. The custom, let me observe also, of applying 
the names of their own deities to those of foreign nations, which prevailed among the 
Greeks and Romans, introduced into the theology of the ancients the various 
Jupiters, Venuses, Marses, Mercuries, &c. of which mention is made by Cicero, De 
Natur. Deor, lib. 3. and other early writers. For every nation devoted to the worship 
of the gods had, for instance, a goddess presiding over the interests and vows of lovers : 
each worshipped a Deity held to be supreme over the other gods: each ascribed to a 
certain god the care of war and arms, All these deities were designated by the 
Greeks and Romans respectively as Venus, Jupiter, Mars, as if they were the same 
with their own gods of these names, because they were said to exercise nearly the 
same functions, and as if the Persians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, and other nations, 
worshipped mortals who were known from history to have died in Greece. Hence 
the three, or even more than three, Jupiters of the ancients, the four Venuses, as 
many Marses, Mercuries, Apollos. It would have been easy, however, to avoid this 
confusion, if they had investigated the exploits, history, and worship of the several 
deities; which doubtless would have taught them, that all the goddesses said to take 
charge of nuptials and amours were not the Venus, nor all the deities presiding over 
wars and conflicts the Mars, of the Greeks and Romans. l1II. From these remarks, it 
will be evident what opinion I entertain of the labours and conjectures of those who 
endeavour to elicit the meaning of the names of Grecian deities from the languages of 
Eastern nations. Great as is the authority of those who have been pleased to adopt 
this course, of Bochart, Selden, Hinckelmann, and many others, to whom | am willing 
to pay all reasonable respect and deference, still, unless they first prove, that at the 
period when these were the gods of the Greeks, that nation spoke the language from 
which they wish to derive their names, I shall scarcely be brought to give my assent. 
For example, Neptune, as even Bochart himself does not deny, was a king, who ruled 
over the Grecian islands, If any one, therefore, wishes me to believe that his name 
was derived from the Egyptian word Nephthus, I shall ask him, in turn, to show me, 
that that language, adopted at a later period by the Egyptians, prevailed among the 
Greeks at the time when Neptune lived in that country. Unless he does this, no 
show of learning will prevail upon me to listen to his conjecture. 
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for their wisdom. The Egyptians are called by the Elei in 
Herodotus,® cso@wrara avOpurwy, “ the wisest of men;” and it 
is a commendation that is given to one? in the same writer, 
' “that he excelled the Egyptians in wisdom, who excelled all 
other mortals.” Thus is it set down in the Scripture for Moses’ 
encomium, “ that he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ;”° and the transcendency of Solomon’s wisdom is 
likewise thus expressed by the writer of the book of Kings,' that 
it excelled “the wisdom of all the children of the east-country, 
and all the wisdom of Egypt.” Where by the children of the 
east are chiefly meant the Persian Magi, and the Chaldeans; 
and there seems to be a climax here, that Solomon’s wisdom did 
not only excel the wisdom of the Magi, and of the Chaldeans, 
but also that of the Egyptians themselves. From whence it 
appears, that in Solomon's time Egypt was the chief school of 
literature in the whole world, and that the Greeks were then but 
little or not at all taken notice of, nor had any considerable 
fame for learning. For which cause, we can by no means give 
credit to that of Philo, in the life of Moses,? that besides the 
Egyptian priests, learned men were sent for by Pharaoh’s daughter 
out of Greece to instruct Moses. Whereas it is manifest from 
the Greekish monuments themselves, that for many after 
Solomon’s time, the most famous of the Greeks travelled into 
Egypt to receive culture and literature, as Lycurgus, Solon, 
Thales, and many others, amongst whom were Pythagoras and 
Plato. Concerning the former of which Isocrates writes,° that 
coming into Egypt, and being there instructed by the priests, he 
was the first that brought philosophy into Greece; and the latter 
of them is perstringed by Xenophon,‘ because Aiyézrov npasdn 
kat tic [lvSaydpou reparwoove aodglac, not contented with that 
simple philosophy of Socrates (which was little else besides 
morality), ‘he was in love with Egypt, and that monstrous 
wisdom of Pythagoras.” Now, as it is not probable that the 
Egyptians, who were so famous for wisdom and learning, should 
be ignorant of one supreme Deity, so is it no small argument to 
the contrary, that they were had in so great esteem by those two 
divine philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato. We grant indeed, 
that after the Greeks began to flourish in all manner of literature, 


® Histor, lib. 2. cap. 160. p. 151. 

® Rampsinitus king of Egypt. Herodot. lib, 2. cap. 121. p. 135. in praising a clever 
thief uses these words: Ailyurriovg piv ydp dd\\wy xpoxexpioSas, ixtivow dé 
Alyurriwy. 

° See Acts 7, 22. 

1 | Kings iv. 29. 

? Lib. 1. p. 605. Compare J. Marsham, Canon Chronic. sec. 9. p. 142. who 
also attacks Philo’s statement. 

3 In Laudatione Busiridis, p. 450. 

* In a fragment of an epistle to Auschines, preserved by Eusebius, Presper. Evangel. 
lib, 14.‘cap, 12. p. 746. - 
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the fame of the Egyptians was not only much eclipsed (so that 
we hear no more of Greeks travelling into Egypt upon the 
former account), but also that their ardour towards the liberal 
sciences did by degrees languish and abate; so that Strabo* in 
his time could find little more in Egypt, besides the empty houses 
and palaces, in which priests, formerly famous for astronomy &nd © 
philosophy, had dwelt. Nevertheless, their arcane theology re- 
mained more or less amongst them unextinct to the last, as 
appears from what Origen, Porphyrius, and Jamblichus have 
written concerning them.® 

The learning of the Egyptians was either historical, or philo- 
sophical, or theological. First the Egyptians were famous for 
their historic learning and knowledge of antiquity, they being 
confessed in Plato? to have had so much ancienter records of 


5 Geograph. lib. 17. p. 764. 

6 Those who maintain that the Greeks imported their literature and science from Egypt, 
as is done by many learned men, are not to be understood as speaking of the whole of 
the Grecian-philosophy. J. Marsham, Canon Chronic. sec. 9, p. 154. says: Est extra 
omnem controversiain, Greecorum veteres, doctrina maxime insignes, . . . tam sacram, 
quam moralem suam disciplinam inde deduxisse, “It is beyond all question that the 
ancient Greeks, most eminent for learning, derived their sacred as well as moral doctrine 
from that source.” That the earlier Greeks received the elements of navigation, 
astronomy, and geometry from the Egyptians I should not attempt to deny, as many 
testimonies to that effect are to be found in ancient writers. Nor can it be doubted 
that Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras travelled into Egypt for the sake of learning, and 
transferred some portions of the Egyptian doctrines into their own philosophy. But 
this is no proof whatever that the whole of Grecian learning was of Egyptian origin. 
In the first place, that many of the Greeks in ancient times philosophized upon 
physical and moral subjects, according to their own notions, and without ever once 
having seen Egypt, admits of no manner of controversy, and must be known indeed to 
all who recollect the examples of the seven wise men, of Socrates, Anaxagoras, and so 
many others. Again, the philosophers who did visit Egypt had long before devoted 
themselves to the study of philosophy, and repaired thither not so much for the sake 
of acquiring knowledge as of enriching and enlarging what information they were 
already in possession of. So far, therefore, from having borrowed the whole of their 
philosophy from the Egyptians, their motive in visiting that country was rather to 
compare the dogmas of the Egyptians with their own. Besides, the Grecian philosophy 
itself, divided as it was into so many sects, each of which relied upon totally distinct 
principles, sufficiently proves that its authors depended upon their own mental resources, 
rather than upon fordign instruction; and that, instead of following in the track of the 
Egyptians, they each sought out a path of their own to the knowledge of truth. In 
short, thuogh the Greeks were indebted to the Egyptians for the first elements of geo- 
metry and astronomy, yet it is also certain that they afterwards far surpassed them in 
these sciences. The very close affinity of some of the Grecian dogmas to those of 
the Egyptians, I do not mean to dispute. But still, this affinity does not prove the 
argument of those against whom these remarks are directed. For, setting aside the 
possibility of the Greeks having been led by mere study to the same ideas as had 
before occurred to the Egyptians, since many of their dogmas bear a very close 
resemblance to those of the Chaldeans and other nations, it may fairly be presumed 
that they received these from the Phenicians, whose intercourse with the Greeks, it is 
well known, was of the highest antiquity. This being the case, 1 should admit that 
the Greeks were excited by the example of Egypt to more vigorous application to 
philosophic studies, and that some of their fields of science were fertilized from Egyptian 
streams, but I never can be induced to believe that the whole of their philosophy 
emanated from that country. 

7 In Timao, p. 524. &c. 
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time than the Greeks, that the (rreeks were but children or 
infants compared with them. They pretended to a continued 
and uninterrupted series of history from the beginning of the 
world downward, and therefore seem to have had the clearest 
and strongest persuasions of the Cosmogonia. Indeed it cannot 
be denied, but that this tradition of the world’s beginning was at 
first in a manner universal among all nations. For concerning 
the Greeks and Persians we have already manifested the same; 
and as Sanchoniathon® testifieth the like concerning the Pheni- 
cians, so does Strabof likewise of the Indian Brachmans, affirming, 
that they did agree with the Greeks in many things, and parti- 
cularly in this, rt yewvnroc & xdopoc xat pOaproc, “that the 
world was both made and should be destroyed.” And though 
Diodorus® affirm the contrary of the Chaldeans, yet we ought in 
reason to assent rather to Berosus,9 in respect of his greater 
antiquity, who represents the sense of the ancient Chaldeans 
after this manner: TevéoSat xodvov, tv @ To wav oxdrog Kai Vowp 

. rov O& ByAov, dv Ala peBeouevebovot, utcov repdvra tO 
axdroc, xwploa yiv cal ovpavoy, an’ adAfAwy, cat Staraba rov 
xéapov . . . amoreAgcat S& toy BiAov xal aorpa Kai HALov kal 
aeAnvny kal rove mévre mAavyrac, “ That there was a time when 
all was darkness and water, but Bell (who is interpreted Jupiter), 
cutting the darkness in the middle, separated the earth and 
heaven from one another, and so framed the world; this Bell 
also producing the stars, the sun, and the moon, and the five 
planets.” From which testimony of Berosus, according to the 
version of Alexander Polyhistor, by the way it appears also, that 
the ancient Chaldeans acknowledged one Supreme Deity, the 
maker of the whole world, as they are also celebrated for this 
in that oracle of Apollo, which is cited out of Porphyry by 
Eusebius :} 


Motvor Xaddaiot oginy Aayor, 40° ap’ ‘Ebpatos, 
Abroyivebioy dvaxra otbalopevoe Sedy ayvuwe. 


Where the Chaldeans are joined with the Hebrews, as worship- 
- ping likewise in a holy manner one self-existent Deity. _Where- 
ore, if Diodorus were not altogether mistaken, it must be con- 
cluded, that in the latter times the Chaldeans Soe rhaps 
receiving the doctrine of Aristotle) did desert an abandon the 
tradition of their ancestors concerning the Cosmogonia. But 
the Egyptians, however they attributed more antiquity to the 
world than they ought, yet seem to have had a constant per- 


* Euseb. Chron. p. 6. + Lib. 15. p. 715. 

* Biblioth. Histor. lib. 2. p. 83. ed. Hanov. 1604. 

® This fragment of Berosus is given by Geo. Syncellus in his Chronic. p. 29. 
Compare J. Alb. Fabricius’ Biblioth. Graec. lib. 6. cap. 12. vol. 14. p. 187. 189. 

$ Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 10, 
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suasion of the beginning of it, and the firmest of all other 
nations: they (as Kircher tells us) therefore picturing Horus, or 
the world, as a young man beardless, not only to signify ita 
constant youthful aad flourishing vigour, but also the youngness 
and newness of its duration. N either ought it to be suspected, 
that though the Egyptians held the world to have had a begin- 
ning, yet they conceived it to be made by chance without a God, 
as Anaximander, Democritus, and Epicurus afterwards did; the 
contrary thereunto being so confessed a thing, that Simplicius, a 
zealous contender for Adie world’s eternity, affirms the Mosaic 
history of its creation by God to have been nothing else but 
piso Aiyérriot, “ Egyptian fables.” The place is so consider- 
able, that I shall here set it down in the author’s own lan e:* 
Ei 82 rov trav "lovsalwy vopodtérny évdexvurat A€yovra, tv apyy 
érolnaev 6 Sedc Tov ovpavoy Kai THY yy’ H OF yn Hw adparoc Kal 
axaraoxtbactoc’ Kal oxdrog éravw rig abicoov, Kat mvevpa Jeov 
twepépero émavw tov Voaroc’ tira Toincavrog avTou Td gwe, Kal 
dtaxwolcavroc avd péicov Tov dwric cal ava pésov tov aoxérove, 
imnyayé, kal éxaXectev O Std¢ 7b GWE Hyutoay, Kal TO axdToO¢ vi«Ta’ 
kat éyevero tomépa cal éyévero mowt nuépa pla® ei ovv Tabrny TOU 
xpdvoy voulSe yéveoty tiv awd xpdvov, évvosirw Ore pvOeKy rhc 
éortv 1 Tapadocrc, Kai ard pbSwy Alyurrlwy cidxvopéyn, “ If 
Grammaticus here mean the lawgiver of the Jews, writing thus, 
[In the beginning God made heaven and earth, and the earth was 
invisible and unadorned, and darkness was upon the deep, and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the water;] and then afterward 
when he had made light, and separated the light from the dark- 
ness, adding, [And God ealled the light day, and the darkness 
night, and the evening and the morning were the first day :] I 
say, if Grammaticus think this to be the first generation and 
beginning of time, I would have him to know, that all this is but 
a fabulous tradition, and wholly drawn from Egyptian fables.”!° 
As for the philosophy of the Egyptians, that besides their 
physiology, and the pure and mnized mathematics (arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy), they had another higher kind of pbi- 
losophy also concerning incorporeal substances, appears from 
hence, because they were the first assertors of the immortality 
of souls, their pre-existence and transmigration, from whence 
their incorporeity is necessarily inferred. Thus Herodotus :t 
Ipwro révde rov Adyov Aiydbrriot ciat cirdvrec, we avipdmou 
Yuxn abavarde tort’ rov cwyuarog 8 xaragpBivovroc, é¢ AAAo Gwov 


* Simpl. in Arist. Phys. lib, 8. fol. 268. col. 1. 

1° Other testimonies of the ancients, proving that the Egyptians believed in the 
generation and future dissolution of the world, are adduced by Grotius, De Veritate 
Relig. Christian. lib. 1. sect. 16. p. 34. Compare also Herm. Witsius’ Agyptiaca, 
lib. 1. cap. 4. sect. 1. p. 11. 12. 

* Euterp. 123. 
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aet yevdpevov elodverat, &c., * The tians were the first assert- 
ors of the soul’s immortality, and of its transmigration, after the 
death and corruption of this body, into the bodies of other 
animals successively, viz. until it have run round through the 
whole circuit of terrestrial, marine, and volatile animals, after 
which (they say) it is to return again into a human body ; they 
supposing this revolution or apocatastasis of souls to be made in 
no less space than that of three thousand years.” But whether 
Herodotus were rightly catechized and instructed in the Egyp- 
tian doctrine as to this particular or no, may very well be ques- 
tioned; because the Pythagoreans, whom he there tacitly repre- 
hends for arrogating the frst invention of this to themselves, 
when they had borrowed it from the Egyptians, did represent it 
otherwise ; namely, that the descent of human souls into these 
earthy bodies was first in way of punishment, and that their 
sinking lower afterwards into the bodies of brutes, was only to 
some a further punishment for their further degeneracy; but 
the virtuous and pious souls should after this life enjoy a state 
of happiness in celestial or spiritual bodies. And the tian 
doctrine is represented after the same manner by Porphyrius in 
Stobzeus,’ as also in the hermetic or trismegistic writings. 
Moreover, Chalcidius* reports, that Hermes Trismegist, when 
he was about to die, made an oration to this purpose: ‘ That he 
had here lived in this earthly body but an exile and stranger, 
and was now returning home to his own country ; s0 that his 
death ought not to be lamented, this life being rather to be 
accounted death.” Which persuasion the Indian Brachmans also 
were embued withal, whether they received it from the Pee 
tians (as they did some other things) or no: Tow piv évSa 

Blov, we av axujy xvopévwy elva, rov 6% Savarov ylveoww ic rov 


1 There is extant in Stobeus’ Eclog. Phys. lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 200. &c. a tolerably 
long fragment from Porphyry’s book, epi rov ig’ nuiv, “ Of that which is in our 
own power,” wherein he treats of Plato’s opinion on the state of souls previously to 
their entrance into bodies, and fancies it to have been derived from the Egyptian dogmas 
of the passing of souls through the twelve heavenly signs ; which fragment, I have no 
doubt, is here meant by the learned Doctor, as nothing else of the kind is to be found 
in Stobeus. I do not know, however, whether there is much in this passage to over- 
throw the authority of Herodotus. For, not to mention that Porphyry merely starts 
a conjecture of his own respecting the origin of Plato’s opinion, although the passage 
certainly shows that the Egyptians supposed souls to migrate through many stars and 
heavenly signs previously to their union with bodies, still it does not prove that they 
denied such a circuit or revolution of souls as Herodotus speaks of. 

* This oration of the dying Hermes is quoted entire by Fr. Patricius, in his Prole- 
gomena to Hermes’ works, who states that he borrowed it from Chalcidius, but without 
mentioning the particular work of that author. Herm. Conringius, in his book De 
Hermetica Aigyptiorum Medicina, cap. 6. p. 56, wherein he gives this oration, knowing 
that there is no work of Chalcidius extant except his Comm. in Timeum Platonis, does 
not hesitate to refer his reader to that commentary. But it would be in vain to look 
for these words in the published edition of Chalcidius. Wherefore, either Patricius’ 
aeeiagg ee at fault, or he had some other work of Chalcidius, or, lastly, possessed 3 
larger Commentary of Chalcidius than the one now in print. 
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évrwe Plov, “ That this life here is but the life of embryos, and 
that death [to good men] is a generation or birth into true life.”® 
And this may the better be believed to have been the Egyptian 
doctrine, because Diodorus’ himself hath some passages soundin 

that way; as that the Egyptians lamented not the death of good 
men, but applauded their happiness, we rév alwva daroibev 
pédXovtec cal? qoov peta tay evosEwr,t “ as being to live ever 
in the other world with the pious.”* However, it being certain 


* Strabo, lib. 15. p. 715. ? Biblioth. Histor. lib, 1. p. 33. 

+ Domicilia Viventium Diversoria appellant. Diod. 

* As most of the opinions held by the Egyptians on religion and things divine, are at 
this day made the subject of controversy and doubt, so their doctrine concerning the 
state of souls after death seems to be involved in more difficulty than many suppoee. 
Both the priests and people, it is well known, held souls to be eternal and immortal, 
nor is it leas certain that they both believed the descent of souls into bodies, whether 
compulsory or voluntary I cannot say. It remains, however, to ascertain, whether 
Herodotus is right in representing the Egyptians as asserting the transmigration of all 
souls into the bodies of brutes, till after a long space of time they return to the human 
body ; oras Dr. Cudworth seems to recommend, we are to reject his authority, and be- 
lieve that they sentenced only the souls of the wicked to so many journeys and peri- 
gtinations, but not also those of the good and wise, which, on the contrary, they sup- 
posed to pass into the council of the gods. If ancient authors be consulted, the sub- 
ject would appear almoet inexplicable ; as both sides can appeal to the testimony of 
the gravest writers, Herodotus’ account is confirmed by Hecate#us, an ancient author 
who wrote a book on the philosophy of the Egyptians, and according to Diogenes 
Laértius, Proem. segm. 2. p. 8. numbered this among their doctrines: Tyy Puyny cal 
ixidtapivey, cai perepBaivey, “that the soul is permanent and migrates into 
other bodies.” He is also borne out by many other writers, whom, for the sake of 
brevity, I shall pass qver. But the testimony of Aneas Gazeus, a most grave author, 
is particularly striking, who, in his Theophrastus or Dialogue on the resurrection of the 
dead, p. 14. clearly imputes to them the same doctrine: Aiyurriot piv ydp doce ry 
airy Puxny cai dvOpwroy, cai Bovy, cai eva, cai Spvea, cai iySdy peraprio- 
xeoae’ cai viv piy abroic, oldy re Inpiov, puppnt 7H edpndrog, Thy yy véperat, 
voy ob sic iy» ddtoShoaca, KHRrog h pepBpdc yevouévn, thy Sadarray Eu" adIuc 
Gi cig dpviov piow perarcSepivn, Kodotdc 7) andwy b¢Saca, sic alpa Suxrn, 
Gore ado Cexvtovea rwyv Lowy, Ewe Gxavra sce~edIovca wadty avadpapor, 
8Sev rd rpwroy caréBn, “The Egyptians euppose the same soul to be invested in 
succession with the body of a man, an ox, a dog, a bird, a fish; and that at one time, as 
a beast, for example, an ant or a camel, it feeds upon the ground ; at another gliding 
into a fish, and becoming a whale or an anchovy, it lives in the water; at another, 
transformed into a bird, as a crow or a nightingale, it flies into the air ; and so on, repre- 
senting animal after animal, till it has passed through all, and returns to where it first 
came from.” I purposely pass over the arguments which might be deduced in con- 
firmation of this opinion from the facts themselves, for instance, from the worship of 
beasts. On the contrary, there are not wanting testimonies in favour of the other 
opinion, adopted by Dr. Cudworth. I shall not touch upon those brought forward by 
himself, but shall produce two others exceedingly pertinent to the subject. One is from 
Porphyry, who, De Abstinentia, lib. 4, sect. 10. p. 157. relates out of Euphantus, that 
in carrying out a corpse the Egyptians prayed thus to the gods in the name of the per- 
son dead : "Q déorora #Xt, kai Seoi wavrec, ot rjw Zwry roic avSpwroc dévrec, 
wpoodétacSé pe, cai rapdadore roic aidiow Seotc cvvoixoy, “ O imperial sun, and 
all ye gods that give life to mortals, receive me, and grant me to be an associate of the 
eternal gods.” Those who addressed the gods with this prayer evidently supposed, that 
the souls of the dead were first transferred to the sun and stars and, aftcr having been 
duly purified therein, migrated to the council of those gods whom the Platonists called 
eternal, The other is in Plutarch, who in his book De Iside et Osiride, p. 362, t¢. 2. 
opp. tells us, that the Egyptians, roy doxOévtoy réxoy, el¢ dv viowra rd¢ Puxdc 
vwripyecSar, perd rhy redevriv, “Apiviny radovet, onpatvoyrog Tov dévéuaroc 
roy AapBdavovra cai diéévra, ‘call the place into which they suppose souls to 
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from this Egyptian doctrine of pre-existence and transmigration, 
that the Egyptians did assert the soul’s incorporeity, it cannot 
reasonably be doubted, but that they acknowledged also an in- 


pass after death Amenthe, which name signifies one that receives and gives.” Those 
who entertained sentiments like these respecting the state of souls after death can hardly 
be supposed to have believed in those migrations into beasts and other animals. 
Which opinion, therefore, is to be adopted? For my part, on examining the whole 
matter, I conceive that neither Herodotus and his party are to be abandoned, nor are the 
others to be charged with misrepresentation. I have often been surprised that leamed 
men, who have devoted themselves to the investigation of the history and opinions of 
the Egyptians, as well as of other nations, so deal with their subject, as though some 
common code of belief had prevailed among them and all the philosophers and priests 
had taught the same thing throughout the whole of the country, and therefore spare no 
pains in the endeavour to harmonize in some measure the various and conflicting 
accounts respecting the Egyptians, As nothing, I consider, is more unfounded than 
such a notion, so nothing can be more misapplied than such zeal. They judge of the 
ancients from the habits and manners of our own times; and as there are amongst us 
certain forms of doctrine by which all are in a certain way bound to abide, they sup- 
pose the like to have obtained among the Egyptians and other nations, and that all 
who presided over divine matters were imbued with the same opinions ; which must 
assuredly is very far from the truth. For the present I shall pass over the other 
nations, in which it is most notorious the greatest latitude of opinion existed, and shall 
speak only of Egypt. In this country, there was that wonderful diversity of sentiment 
on subjects both of science and religion, that I should almost believe the sects and 
doctrines in Egypt to have been as numerous as the colleges and orders of priests 
The popular religion of the Egyptians was so discordant, that sanguinary wars often 
arose in consequence of the variety of gods, So Juvenal, Sat. 15: 


Summus utrimque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus : 


and others. In like manner, that the hidden and mystic doctrine profeased by the 
priests differed according to the different character and temper of the men, is abund- 
antly testified by the remains of it now extant. For the Egyptian theology is differ- 
ently represented by Jamblichusa, De Mysteriis A°gyptiorum, by Porphyry, Epistola ad 
Anebonen, and by Plutarch: as has already been justly remarked by Henr. Conringius, 
in his book De Hermetica gyptiorum Medicina, cap. 12. p. 124. Nor were the 
discrepancies fewer in astrological, mathematical, and historical subjects; a fact easily 
to be demonstrated, if necessary, from the numerous authorities of ancient writers. 
Wherefore to inquire generally into the religion of the Egyptians, and to attempt a 
satisfactory explanation of the creed of the entire people on the subject of the gods 
and sacred things, would, I consider, be just as wise as to undertake to show, what 
opinion is universally entertained by physicians on the causes of diseases, it being 
notorious that the greatest discord prevails among them. Let us not waste our time, 
then, in vain endeavours to reconcile the Egyptians with each other, whom all accounts 
concerning them incontestably prove to have had no common religion. And this 
being the case, I am certain also that they agreed in no general opinion on the state of 
souls after death. The priests with whom Herodotus conversed imagined certain 
circuits of souls through various bodies, Others, however, exempted those of the wise 
and good from these long wanderings, and transferred them at once to the council of 
the gods. Others again fancied the wandering souls of the dead to ascend to the stars, 
and there to be purified till they should become worthy of the society of heaven. 
Others taught that they descend after death to some subterraneous place ; and others 
perhaps solaced their ignorance with other similar conceits. And, looking at the thing 
as we ought to do, how, I would ask, could it be otherwise ? Those who, like the 
Egyptians, are bound by no laws of doctrine or creed, and bave no other oracle 
to consult besides their own perplexed and bewildered reason, must necessarily, according 
to the various tempers and capacities of mankind, fall into various and conflicting 
opinions in attempting to expound abstruse subjects. An example of this is afforded 
by those very philosophers who maintained the tranamigration of souls: who, although 
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corporeal Deity. The objection against which, from what Por- 
ye writeth concerning Chzremon, will be answered after- 
wards. 

We come in the last place to the theology of the Egyptians. 
Now it is certain, that the Egyptians, besides their eae and 
fabulous theology (which is for the most part that which Diodo- 
rus Siculus describes), had another aréppnrog SeoAoyla, “ arcane 
and recondite theology,” that was concealed from the vulgar, 
and communicated only to the kings, and such priests and 
others as were thought capable thereof; these two theologies of 
theirs differing, as Aristotle’s exoterics and acroamatics. Thus 
much is plainly declared by Origen, whose very name was 
Egyptian, it being interpreted Horo-genitus (which Horus was 
an Eavptan God),* upon occasion of Celsus’ boasting, that he 
thoroughly understood all that belonged to Christianity: ‘“ Cel- 
sus (saith he) seemeth here to me to do just as if a man travel- 
ling into Egypt, where the wise men of the Egyptians, according 
to their country learning, philosophize much about those things 
that are accounted by them divine, while the idiots in the mean 
time hearing only certain fables, which they know not the 
meaning of, are very much pleased therewith: Celsus, I say, 
doth as if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had conversed only 
with those idiots, and not been at all instructed by any of the 
priests in their arcane and recondite mysteries, should boast, 
that he knew all that belonged to the Egyptian theology.” 
Where the same Origen also adds, that this was not a thing 
proper neither to the Egyptians only, to have such an arcane 
and true theology, distinct from their vulgar and fabulous one, 
but common with them to the Persians, Syrians, and other bar- 
barian pagans: “A 82 elzrov wept Atyumriwy copwy re kat lowrov 
Suvarov eimeiv cal wept Tepowv, &c., “ What we have now 
affirmed (saith he) concerning the difference betwixt the wise 
men and the idiots amongst the Egyptians, the same may be said 


agreeing on the general points of the doctrine, were sadly at issue when they came to 
explain it in detail. See A&neas Gazeus, in his Theophrastus, p. 14. II. The opinion 
which the learned Doctor here ascribes to Pythagoras and his disciples, concerning the 
state of souls, is, I conceive, not warranted by the authority of ancient writers. I 
would not deny that there were in this sect some who supposed the souls of wise men 
to pass immediately to the heavenly mansions, and those of others to migrate into 
various bodies ; but I do deny that Pythagoras himself, and the chief of his disciples, 
held this opinion. Pythagoras, it is well known, taught that his own soul had passed 
through various bodies, and had formerly animated Xthalides the son of Mercury, 
Euphorbus, Hermotimus, and others, before it entered his own body. See Diog. 
Laertius, lib, 8. segm. 4. 5. p. 490. 491. and Jamblichus, Vita Pythagore, cap. 28. 
. 112. Also, Porphyry, in his life of Pythagoras, sect. 19. p. 24. expressly attri- 
tes to him the same opinion that Herodotus ascribes to the Egyptians. Nay, there 
are verses still extant of Empedocles, whose name stood so high among the Pytha- 
reans, wherein he states himself to have been a boy, a girl, a plant, and a fish. See 
iog. Laértius, lib, 8. segm. 77. p. 539. For further testimony consult G. Elmenhorst 
on Minutius Felix, p. 352. ed. Gronovii. 
* Lib. 1. p. 11. 
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also of the Persians, amongst whom the religious rites are per- 
formed rationally by those that are ingenious, whilst the superfi- 
cial vulgar look no further in the observation of them than the 
eal symbol or ceremony. And the same is true likewise 
concerning the Syrians and Indians, and all those other nations 
who have, besides their religious fables, a learning and doctrine.” 
Neither can it be dissembled, that Origen in this place plainly 
intimates the same also concerning Christianity itself; namely, 
that besides the outside and exterior cortex of it (in which, not- 
withstanding, there is nothing fabulous) communicated to all, 
there was a more arcane and recondite doctrine belonging there- 
unto, which all were not alike capable of; he elsewhere observ- 
ing this to be that wisdom that St. Paul spake “ amongst the 
perfect.” From whence he concludes, that Celsus vainly boasted, 
Ilavra yao ola, “ For I know all things belonging to Christian- 
ity,” when he was acquainted only with the exterior surface of it. 
But concerning the Egyptians, this was a thing most notorious 
and observed by sundry other writers; as, for example, Clemens 
of Alexandria, a man also well acquainted with the affairs of 
Egypt: Alyérriot ov rotc émirvyovet ra mapa oplow avertOevro 
Hvotnpta, ove? pny BeEHALC Tv TOV Jelwy eldnorw Z€pepor, 
adr’ 4H pdvoe ye totic péAXovoww imi rv BactAclav wooitvat, cat 
tw tepéwy rotc KpiOeiow elvat Soxiwraroue, awd TE THC TPOdiic, Kal 
tic matdelac, kat rou yévouc,* “ The Egyptians do not reveal their 
religious mysteries promiscuously to all, nor communicate the 
knowledge of divine things to the profane, but only to those who 
are to succeed in the kingdom, and to such of the priests as are 
judged most fitly qualified for the same, upon account both of their 
birth and education.” With which th also the testimony 
of Plutarch, he adding a further confirmation thereof from the 

ptian Sphinxes:t ‘O é& payluwy awodederypévoc [Bacrkdc] 
evOdc tylvero rev ispéwv, xal pereixe Tig piAocoglac érucexpup- 
pévne ra rodAa pbBore cat Adyotc, auvdpac tupacec Tie aAn- 
Delag xat Seapacec Exovoww’ Some auéAet kai wapadnAvvaw avrot 
wpo Tuy isowy tac apiyyac émuemwc -iardvrec, we alvcyparwon 
cogiav rii¢ SeoAoylac avrwv txobonc, “ When amongst the 
Egyptians there is any king chosen out of the military order, he 
is forthwith brought to the priests, and by them instructed in 
that arcane theology, which conceals mysterious truths under 
obscure fables and allegories. Wherefore they place Sphinxes 
before their temples, to signify, that their theo contained a 
certain arcane, and enigmatical wisdom in it.” And this mean- 
ing of the Sphinxes in the Egyptian temples is confirmed like- 
wise by Clemens Alexandrinus:> Aid rovrdé rot xat Atybwriat 


* Strom. lib. 5. p. 508. + De Ia. et Oa 354. 
* Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 4. p. 664. 
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woo tw leowy rac aglyyac Mpbovrat, we alvryparwdovc rou rept 
Seov Adyou, xal acagove Svroc, “Therefore do the Egyptians 

lace Sihingés before their temples, to declare thereby, that the 

octrine concerning God is enigmatical and obscure.” Notwith- 
standing which, we oe that the same Clemens gives 
another interpretation also of these Sphinxes, or conjecture con- 
cerning them, which may not be unworthy to be here read: 
Taxa 82 cad Sre piArcty re Si cat pobicAa ro Setov’ ayargy piv 
we mpoanvic Kal evpevic roic datoic, Sedeévar S2 we amapairhArwe 
dfxatov roi¢ avoctorc, Inplov yap duov xat avOpwrov 7 odiyE 
aiviooerat riv eixova, “ But perhaps the meaning of those Egy 
tian Sphinxes might be also to signify, that the Deity ought 
both to be loved and feared; to be loved as benign and propi- 
tious to the holy, but to be feared as inexorably just to the 
impious, the Sphinx being made up of the image both of a man 
and a lion.” oreover, besides these Sphinxes, the Egyptians 
had also Harpocrates and Sigalions in their temples, which are 
thus described by the poet,° 


Qufque premunt vocem, digitéque silentia suadent, — 


they being the statues of young men pressing their lips with 
their finger. The meaning of which Harpocrates is thus ex- 
pressed by Plutarch:* Toy 82 ‘Apwoxparny, ov Oedv aredAy nat vh 
mov, adAd rou wept Jewv tv avOowrorg Adyou veapov xal arnAove 
kal adtapOpwrou mpoorarny Kat cwhpoviarny, Std Ty ordpart Tov 
ddaxrvrov Exet mpockeluevov, tyenvOlac Kat owwricg obubodror, 
“The Harpocrates of the Egyptians is not to be taken for an 
imperfect and infant God, but for the president of men’s speech 
concerning the gods, that is but imperfect, balbutient, and inar- 
ticulate, and the regulator or corrector of the same; his finger 
upon his mouth being a symbol of silence and taciturnity.” It 
is very true, that some Christians have made another interpre- 
tation of this Egyptian Harpocrates, as if the meaning of it had 
been this; that the gods of the Egyptians had been all of them 
really nothing else but mortal men, but that this was a secret 
that was to be concealed from the vulgar. Which conceit, how- 
ever it be witty, yet it is devoid of truth; and doubtless the 
meaning of those Egyptian Harpocrates was no other than this, 
that either the supreme and incomprehensible Deity was to be 
adored with silence, or not spoken of without much caution and 
circumspection ; or else that the arcane mysteries of theology 


® Ovid; who however, Metamorph. lib. 9. speaks, not in the plural, but in the singular 
only of Harpocrates, as follows : 


Quique premit vocem, digitoque silentia suadet, 


This subject is fully illustrated by Gisb. Cuper, in his Harpocrates, p, 22, 
* De Is, et Osir. 
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were not to be promiscuously communicated, but concealed from 
the profane vulgar.?’ Which same thing seems to have been 
also signified by that yearly feast kept by the Egyptians in 
honour of Thoth or Hermes, when the priests, eating honey and 
figs, pronounced those words, T'Au«d 7 aA7jOea, “Truth is sweet;” 
as also by that amulet which Isis was fabled to have worn about 
her, the interpretation whereof was Pwr) adnOre,® “ True 
speech.” 


7 Those who feel inclined to listen to these interpretations of the statue of Harpo- 
crates, are welcome to do so as far as I am concerned : on the other hand, however, as 
they are all founded upon mere conjecture, I may in turn be excused for withholding 
my assent, and for considering this very diversity of explanations to be a strong proof, 
that the later Egyptians were either ignorant, or affected to be ignorant, of the true 
meaning of this image. Indeed, this Harpocrates, I doubt not, was a man, the son of 
Isis and Osiris, as Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 377. expressly tells us, and 
snatched away probably by a premature death; whom the Egyptians, to mitigate the 
parents’ grief, consecrated and worshipped as a god. In process of time, however, 
when all memory of these circumstances was lost and the Egyptian priests became 
ashamed of so mean an origin of their religion, they illustrated or rather obscured the 
statue of Harpocrates with a variety of explanations, each contradicting and invalidat- 
ing the other, and, while the multitude still kept to the ancient history, occasionally 
drew over even learned men to their opinions. In our own times, Gisb. Cuper, forti- 
fied by not a few authorities and sayings of ancient writers, has undertaken to prove 
Harpocrates to have been a symbol of the sun. But the expositions here given can be 
maintained by arguments of equal weight, nor would any one who supposed Harpo- 
crates to be the moon have to complain of a total lack of ancient testimony on 
his side. So true is what I have already stated, that there is no spot upon which we 
can place a foot with safety, when once we commit ourselves to the guidance of these 
new interpreters of Egyptian mysteries. 

® Both are made mention of by Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 378. It may be 
worth while, I conceive, to make a few remarks in this place on the causes of the 
secret and mysterious theology which flourished in most nations, so that readers may 
be better enabled to form an opinion on this question generally, and estimate the 
weight of the arguments here advanced by the learned Doctor. The ancestral and 
national gods of almost all countries were men, distinguished among their fellow- 
citizens for the greatness of their exploits and the number of their good actions, and, 
for the most part, the first founders of their nation. These were after death raised by 
a grateful people to heaven and enrolled amongst the gods. For it was the prevailing 
belief of the most ancient nations, that good demons or genii resided in the bodies of 
great men, who on finishing their earthly career were transformed into gods. Omitting 
other testimonies, consult Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p, 362. ‘O pév ydp “Oowe 
kai 9 “lowe éx datpdywy ayaday ele OEOY'S perpAAakay, “ For Osiris and Isis were 
changed from good demons into gods.” Hence public sacrifices were decreed to them 
and festivals appointed, in which were performed certain ceremonies commemorating the 
deeds achieved by these great men: which ceremonies in ancient times, before literature 
or learned men were in existence, occupied the place of annals and records. But when 
men began to devote themselves to the study of letters and philosophy, it necessarily fol- 
lowed, that many became scandalized at the idea of paying divine honours to mortals 
whom those ceremonies proved to have died. Then it was that the priests, to prevent 
the same opinion from being infused into the minds of the people, the consequences of 
which they foresaw would be so fatal to their own interesta, removed from public view 
those rites which had formerly been decreed in remembrance of historical occurrences, 
Here we see the origin of the so called mysteries, and at the same time the reason why 
so few, and those only of long and severely tested fidelity, were permitted to witness their 
celebration. But neither were the initiated themselves held all in the same rank by the 
priests, as numerous testimonies might be adduced to show, but while they revealed to 
some the true origin of these mysteries, to others again, on whose weaker judgments 
less reliance could be placed, they assigned philosophical causes for them. The next 
atep of the priests, who were at the same time philosophers, was to reduce the history 
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This aréppnro¢g SeoAoyla, this arcane and recondite theology 
of the Egyptians, was concealed from the vulgar two manner of 


of the gods itself to the standard of reason and to an accordance with their own prin- 
ciples and dogmas: a practice which first started up in Egypt, from whence all the 
mania for allegory seems to have flowed. Hence they inculcated, that the statues, the 
sacrifices, the food and costume of the priests, all the holy rites and observances, the 
temples themselves, in a word, every thing sacred and religious, had some hidden phy- 
sical, or moral, or metaphysical meaning, and induced not a few to put faith in their 
representations. But the dissension and inconsistency of those who offered these 
explanations, sufficiently proved to the wise, that the whole were mere fables and 
fictions, invented for the purpose of deluding the ignorant and unwary. For as the 
entire system depended solely upon their own mental resources, and as they held 
no common opinion on physical or moral subjects, it necessarily came to pass that as 
many interpretations were put forth as there were priests not entirely destitute of 
learning or sagacity. There are extant at this day expositions of the kind, in admir- 
able discordance with each other, which prove to demonstration, that not a particle of 
truth or sound knowledge is to be found in them. How various and contradictory 
the interpretations of the Egyptian religion were, we may learn sufficiently from Plu- 
tarch, De Iside et Osiride, and indeed I am at a loss to conceive, how any one who 
carefully peruses this author can any longer put fuith in those ancient mystagogues 
and hope to glean any satisfactory information from a mass of conflicting absurdities, 
But learned men sometimes pay more regard to the authority of ancient Greek and 
Latin writers, who are known to have fallen into these snares, than to the accurate 
truth, which, if so disposed, they might easily arrive at under the guidance and 
auspices of the ancients themselves. But to proceed, the whole of the popular reli- 
gion rested upon these histories of the gods and sacred rites, which the priests, however, 
were accustomed to expound in reference to wisdom and philosophy. It was greatly 
to be feared, therefore, lest if these moral and mystic explications should become 
familiar to the vulgar, the religion itself would crumble to pieces, and the temples of 
the gods be deserted: a result which would prove ruinous to the interests of the 
priests. For if. the Egyptians should once become persuaded that Isis and Osiris 
were not gods, but either the sun, or the moon, or the earth, or nature, or ether, or 
any thing else of the kind, they would immediately understand that they had no occa- 
sion for priests, or victims, or sacred rites. Hence the ministers of the religions 
adopted every precaution to prevent their interpretations of the divine worship from 
becoming public. Their beautifully devised mysteries were expounded in secret 
among themselves, or to a few of the more select disciples; while the people were not 
only suffered, but enjoined, to retain those nations respecting Isis, Osiris, Bacchus, 
Jupiter, and the other gods, which had survived from bygone times, and formed the 
groundwork, as it were, of the religion established by laws and institutions. From this 
we may clearly learn the origin and nature of that secret and recondite theology which 
found favour with most of the ancients, and especially with the Egyptians. Com- 
pounded of various interpretations of the public religions, to which so much of 
authority and weight ought to be attached, as is due to men who pervert the fuith of 
the ancients and falsify the whole of history, for the purpose of assigning some colour- 
able pretext for most foul and abominable institutions; it was studiously kept secret, 
lest those rites upon which depended the safety of the priesthood should be brought 
into disrepute and contempt. So far, therefore, from agreeing with those who suppose 
the Egyptians to have veiled precepts of true and sound wisdom under cunningly 
devised signs and images, I am disposed rather to consider the whole of this symbolical 
philosophy as a later invention of the priests, who gave the most convenient explana- 
tion in their power of the statues consecrated by their ancestors and of ceremonies 
instituted in remote ages, in order that they might appear to harmonize with the de- 
crees of wise men, and might not betray their own extreme hideousness and deformity. 
To confess my candid opinion, no rational man, I consider, was ever so foolish, as to 
shroud in images and symbols and withdraw from public observation doctrines, which 
he knew to be useful and true, and which were capable of being set forth in plain and 
perspicuous language. On the contrary, it is the common resource of those who pass 
off impostures upon the people, to clothe the nakedness of their dogmas in splendid 
garb and far-fetched figures. Now I would ask of those, who conceive incredible 
wisdom to lie concealed underneath these figures of the ancient Egyptians, to explain 
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ways, by fables of allegories, and by symbols or hieroglyphicsa? 
Evsebivs' informs us, that Porphyrius wrote a book Toi rie 
adAnyopoupeéync ‘EXAjvwy cal Aiyurrlwy SeoXoyiac, “ Concern- 
ing the allegorical theology both of the Greeks and Egyptians.” 
And here by the way we may observe, that this business of 
allegorizing in matters of religion had not its first and only rise 
amongst the Christians, but was a thing very much in use 
among the pagan Theologers also: and therefore Celsus in 
Origen* commends some of the Christians for this, that they 
could allegorize ingeniously and handsomely. It is well known, 
how both Plutarch and Synesius* allegorized those Egyptian 


to me the cause that induced these men to veil their learning in such dark and impene- 
trable enigmas. Was it done for the sake of the priests or of the people? No one 
certainly would say of the former. For why should they have employed them for the 
sake of the priests, who well knew the meaning of such symbols? It was therefore on 
account of the people. But why, I ask, was it necessary to place the images of 
abstruse things before the eyes of the people, to whom they were anxious to prevent 
any portion of their doctrine from becoming known? Can any thing exceed the folly 
of wishing to keep the people in ignorance of all true science and yet at the same 
time exhibiting before them the signs and symbols of the truth? I can easily beliere, 
indeed, that the later Egyptians assigned a certain signification to every sacred statue, 
but that this signification was handed down from those who first erected those statues, 
I wholly deny. The sphinxes, for example, I admit to have been an ancient image 
among the Egyptians, consecrated for the sake of ornament, or from motives of super- 
stition : but the various interpretations of this image I hold to be of recent date and 
invented by posterity in order to give a certain dignity to the institutions of their 
ancestors and excite reverence towards themselves and their sacred observances, 
From these remarks, it will be easy to learn what opinion we ought to entertain of the 
arguments by and by put forth by our learned author, after the example of others. 
Add also what we shall advance presently respecting the pillars of Hermes. 

* Why the Egyptians should have adopted this method of withdrawing their philo- 
sophy from the knowledge of the people, I am exceedingly anxious to learn, inasmuch 
as they had the power of keeping it entirely to themselves and of preserving it invio- 
late in the hidden recesses of their temples, to which no access was allowed to the 
profane. To me that man appears very inconsistent and ridiculous, who, wishing his 
thoughts and designs to be kept secret and possessing the power of conceuling them, 
nevertheless exhibits a tablet in the hall of his mansion, expressing them in figures and 
images. It is certain there have been men not destitute of learning, who supposed 
that knowledge might be better impressed upon the minds of the more ignorant 
by placing before their eyes certain marks and images borrowed from physical things ; 
nor shall I for a moment dispute it. But I can hardly be induced to believe that any 
reasonable man would be so mad as to commit to stones, and statues, and public 
monuments, a philosophy which he wished no one to become acquainted with and 
which he had the power of concealing and confining exclusively to himself. Indeed, I 
should rather adopt the opinion of Eusebius, who, after bringing forward many inter- 
pretations of such images from Porphyry, and ridiculing the whole of them, thus con- 
cludes his account: “Orc 62 rév vewy tori ravra cogiopara, pnd’ dvap ray xa- 
Aawy ele évSiunow td3dvra, “ That they are the devices of moderns, and never 
eae the minds of the ancients, even ina dream.” Preparat. Evangel. lib. 3. cap. 

. p. 98. 99. 

Pi is not sufficiently certain whether Porphyry wrote such a book or not. This 
had been conjectured before by Dion. Petavius, Note ad Julian. p. 88. on the strength 
of certain passages of Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 13. p. 118. But it is 
clearly shown by Luc. Holstenius, Vita Porphyrii, cap. 9. p. 53. 54. that the book from 
which Eusebius there quotes so many things is no other than Porphyry’s work, [epi 
‘Ayaludrwy, 9 Lib. 1. p. 14. ed. Spenceri, 

The former, in his De Iside et Osiride, the latter in the book De Providentia, p. 
89. This very variety of interpretations entirely destroys the credit of his philosophy. 
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fables of Isis and Osiris, the one to a philosophical, the other to 
a political sense. And the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which were 
figures not answering to sounds or words, but immediately re- 
presenting the objects and conceptions of the mind, were chiefly 
made use of by them to this purpose, to express the mysteries of 
their religion and theology, so as that they might be concealed 
from the profane vulgar. For which cause the hieroglyphic 
learnin of the Egyptians is commonly taken for one and the 
same thing with their arcane theology, or metaphysics. And 
this the author of the questions and answers Ad Orthodoxos* 
tells us was anciently had in much greater esteem amongst the 
Egyptians than all their other learning; and that therefore 

oses was as well instructed in this hieroglyphic learning and 
metaphysical theology of theirs as in their mathematics. And 
for our parts, we doubt not, but that the Mensa Isiaca,° 
lately published, containing so many strange and uncouth hiero- 
glyphics in it, was something of this amdppnroc eoAoyla, 
this “arcane theology” of the Eeyotians, and not mere history, 
as some imagine; ee the late confident Cidipus seems to 
arrogate too much to himeelf, in pretending to such a certain 
and exact interpretation of it. Now, as it is reasonable to 
think, that in all those pagan nations where there was another 
theology besides the vulgar, the principal part thereof was the 
doctrine of one supreme and universal Deity, the Maker of the 
whole world; so can it not well be conceived, what this appnroc, 
and amdppnroc, and aivryparwone SeoXoyla, this “ arcane,” and 
‘‘ mysterious,” and “enigmatic theology” of the Egyptians, so 
much talked of, should be other than il of metaphysics con- 
cerning God, as one perfect, incorporeal Being, the original of 
all things. 

We know nothing of any moment, that can be objected against 
this, save only that which Porphyrius, in his epistle to Anebo, an 
Egyptian priest, writeth concerning Cheremon :** Xatojpwy piv 
yap, kat of adXAo, ovd’ GAAO Te Od TwY SpwHivwy KdonWY 
nyovvrat, gy apyy Adywv TeBeuevor rove Alyumrlwy, ovd’ aAXdove 
Seovc, tAHY rev wAavyTwY AEyoutvwv, kal rwWY oUUTANOOdbYTwWY 
rov Zwotaxov, &c. “ Cheremon and others acknowledge nothing 
before this visible and corporeal world, alleging for the counte- 
nance of their opinion such of the Egyptians as talk of no other 


* Inter Justini Martyris Opera, Question. et Respons. sect, 25. p. 406. 

5 A figure of this table, together with a learned commentary, was published by 
Laur. Pignorius. On the other interpretations, sce Fabricius’ Biblioth. Grec. lib. 1. 
cap. 14, sect. 5. p.95. The individual here called Cdipus is Athanasius Kircher, 
whose CEdipus Agyptiacus did not answer the expectation of learned men. 

6 This epistle is prefixed entire to the edition of Jamblichus’ De Mysteriis gyptior. 
published at Oxford, by Dr. Tho. Gale, shortly after the appearance of Dr. Cudworth’s 


work. 
© Pr. Ev. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
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gods, but the planets and those stars that fill up the Zodiac, or 
rise together with them, their decans, and horoscopes, and robust 
princes, as they call them; whose names are also inserted into 
their almanacs or ephemerides, together with the times of their 
risings and settings, and the prognostics or significations of future 
events for them.” For he observed, that those Egyptians, who 
made the sun the Demiurgus or architect of the world, inter- 
reted the stories of Isis and Osiris, and all those other religious 
Fables, into nothing but stars and planets, and the river Nile, 
kat 6Awe wavra tic ra guatkd, kal ovdev Eic Gowpudroue Kai Cwoac 
ovolac Eounvederv, “ and referred all things universally into natural 
or inanimate, nothing into incorporeal and living substances,” 
Which passage of Porphyrius concerning Cheremon, we confess, 
Eusebius lays great stress upon, endeavouring to make advantage 
of it, first against the Egyptians, and then against the Gree 
and other Pagans, as deriving their religion and theology from 
them: “It is manifest from hence (saith he), that the very arcane 
theology of the Egyptians deified nothing but stars and planets, 
and acknowledged no incorporeal principal or demiurgic reason 
as the cause of this universe, but only the visible sun.” And 
then he concludes in this manner: “ See now what is become of 
this arcane theology of the Egyptians, that deifies nothing but 
senseless matter or dead inanimate bodies.” But it is well known 
that Eusebius took all advantages possible to represent the 
Pagans to the worst, and render their theology ridiculous and 
absurd; nevertheless, what he here urgeth against the Egyptians 
is the less valuable, because himself plainly contradicts it else- 
where, declaring that the Egyptians acknowledged a demiurgic 
reason and intellectual architect of the world, which consequently 
was the maker of the sun; and confessing the same of the other 
Pagans also. Now to affirm, that the Egyptians acknowledged 
no other deity than inanimate matter and the senseless corporeal 
world, is not only to deny that they had any ardppnroc¢ JeoAcyia, 
any arcane theology at all (which yet hath been. sufficiently 
proved) but also to render them absolute Atheists. For if this 
be not atheism, to acknowledge no other deity besides dead and 
senseless matter, then the word hath no signification. Chzremon 
indeed seems to impute this opinion (not to all the Egyptians) 
but to some of them; and it is very possible, that there might 
be some Atheists amongst the Egyptians also, as well as amongst 
the Greeks and their philosophers. And doubtless this Chere- 
mon himself was a kind of astrological Atheist; for which cause 
we conclude, that it was not Cheremon the Stoic, from whom 
notwithstanding Porphyrius in his book of abstinence citeth 
certain other things concerning the tians, but either that 
Cheremon, whom Strabo made use of in Egypt, or else some 
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other of that name.?’ But that there ever was or can be any 
such religious Atheists, as Eusebius with some others imagine, 
who though acknowledging no Deity, besides dead and senseless 
matter, notwithstanding devoutly court and worship the same, 
constantly invoking it and imploring its assistance, as expecting 
great benefit to themselves thereby ; this we confess is such a thing 
as we have not faith enough to believe, it being a sottishness 
and contradictious nonsense, that is not incident to human nature. 
Neither can we doubt, but that all the devout Pagans acknow- 
ledged some living and understanding deities or other; nor easily 
believe that they ever worshipped any inanimate or senseless 
bodies, otherwise than as some way referring to the same, or as 
images and symbols of them. But as for that passage in Por- 
phyrius’ epistle concerning Cheremon, where he only propounds 
doubts to Anebo the Egyptian priest, as desiring further inform- 
ation from him concerning them, Jamblichus hath given us a full 
answer to it, under the person of Abammo another Egyptian 
priest, which notwithstanding hath not hitherto been at all taken 
notice of, because Ficinus and Scutellius, not understanding the 
word Cheremon to be a proper name, ridiculously turned it in 
their translations, “optarem” and “ gauderem,” thereby also per- 
verting the whole sense. _The words in the Greek MS. (now in 
the hands of my learned friend Mr. Gale) run thus:® Xatpfjuwy 
02 Kal olrivege GAAOL trwv mept rov Kdopoy arrovrat Towrwy airlwy, 
tac reAevralac apyxac tEnyovvrat’ Scot te rove wAavirac, Kal Tov 
Cwodtakdv, rove S2 Sexavode, kal wooakdrove, kat rove Aeyouevouc 
kparalouc nyeudvac mapadtoova, Tac peptardc TwY apxwy ctavopac 
avagalvouct’ ra re tv toc aApevixtaxoic pépoc rt Bpaxtrarov 
mepityet Twv Epuaixoy diardbewv, xal ra wept acrépwv 7 pacewv, 
i kobWewr, 7 is Ve avtijcewy, 7 pewdoewr ev roI¢ Eoxarore eye 
my ty Aiyurrtoe alrwoAoylav’ puoxd re ov A€yovaty elvat Tavra 
Aiybrriot, adda Kat thy THe Wuxine Gwiv, Kat rH voEpay amo Tig 
picewe Staxplvovow* ov« él rou mavréc pdvov, aAAd kai é¢’ nuwr, 
vouy re kat Adyov mooornoduevot xa’ Eavrove Svrac, oUTWE Snpt- 
oupytioSat gaat ra yeyvdueva, “ But Cheremon and those others, 
who pretend to write of the first causes of the world, declare 
only the last and lowest principles, as likewise they who treat of 
the planets, the zodiac, the decans, the horoscopes, and the robust 
princes. And those things, that are in the Egyptian almanac (or 
ephemerides) contain the least part of the Hermaical institutions, 
namely, the phases and occultations of the stars, the increase and 


7 On the different Cheremons see Fabricius’ Biblioth. Gree. lib. 8. cap. 15. p, 392. 
and on this one consult Gale's notes on Jamblichus, p. 303. where he observes also that 
the reading Xaipypny of some of the MSS. gave occasion to the ridiculous translations 
of Ficinus and Seutellius. 7 ; 

® These words of Jamblichus are from the book De Mysteriis gyptior. sect. 8. 
cap. 4. p. 160. 
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decrease of the moon, and the like astrological matters; which 
things have the lowest place in the Egyptian ztiology. Nor do 
the Egyptians resolve alt things into (senseless) nature, but the 
distinguish both the life of the soul, and the intellectual life 
from that of nature, and that not only in ourselves, but also in 
the universe; they determining mind and reason first to have 
existed of themselves, and so this whole world to have been 
made. Wherefore they acknowledge before the heaven, and in 
the heaven, a living power, and place pure mind above the world, 
as the Demiurgus and architect thereof.” From which testimony 
of Jamblichus, who was but little junior to Porphyrius, and 
contemporary with Eusebius, and who had made it his business 
to inform himself thoroughly concerning the theology of the 
ytians, it plainly appears, that the Egyptians did not gene- 
y suppose (as Cheremon pretended concerning some of them) 
a senseless inanimate nature to be the first original of all things, 
but that as well in the world as in ourselves, they acknowledged 
soul superior to nature, and mind or intellect superior to soul, 
this being the Demiurgus of the world. But we shall have 
afterwards occasion more opportunely to cite other passages out 
of this Jamblichus’ Egyptian mysteries to the same purpose.° 
Wherefore there is no pretence at all to suspect, that the 
Egyptians were universally Atheists and Anarchists, such as 
supposed no living understanding Deity, but resolved all into 
senseless matter, as the first and highest pane: but all the 
question is, whether they were not Polyarchists, such as asserted 
a multitude of understanding deities self-existent or unmade. 
Now, that monarchy was an essential part of the arcane and true 
theology of the Egyptians, A. Steuchus Eugubinus, and many 
other arnied men, have thought to be unquestionably evident 
from the Hermetic or Trismegistic writings, they taking it for 
ranted, that these are all genuine and sincere. hereas there 
is too much cause to suspect, that there have been some pious 
frauds practised upon these Trismegistic writings, as well as there 
were upon the Sibylline; and that either whole books of them 
have been counterfeited by pretended Christians, or at least 
several spurious and supposititious passages here and there in- 
serted into some of them. Isaac Casaubon,'° who was the first 


® On the opinion to be entertained generally of the religion of the tians, I shall 
speak below at the conclusion of this disputation ; merely remarking here, that Jam- 
blichus is not a man to be implicitly believed when expounding the Egyptian dogmas. 
For he estimates the doctrine of this nation according to his own notion of things, and 
adapts the whole of their philosophy to the standard of the junior Platonic school; 
which, to any one not altogether unacquainted with these matters, is manifest through- 
out the whole of his book. However, I willingly admit that there were in Egypt at 
that time men who held the opinions here ascribed by Jamblichus to the Egyptians, 
but what I contend for is, that we cannot learn from thence the nature of the ancient 
Egyptian philosophy and theology generally. 

10 Exerc, 1. in Baronium, num. 18, p. 54. &c. 
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discoverer, has taken notice of many such in that first Hermetic 
book, entitled, Poemander; some also in the fourth book, in- 
scribed Crater, and some in the thirteenth called the “ Sermon in 
the mount concerning regeneration ;” which may justly render 
those three whole books, or at least the first and fast of them, to 
be suspected. We shall here repeat none of Casaubon’s con- 
demned passages, but add one more to them out of the thirteenth 
book, or “ Sermon in the mount,” which, however omitted by 
him,? seems to be more rankly Christian than any other: Aéye 
poe Touro, the gore yeveotoupyoc Tig Tadryyevectac; 5 TOU Jeov 
tatc, avOowroc tlc, YeAnpate Yeov, “ Tell me this also, who is 
the cause or worker of regeneration? The Son of God, one 
man by the will of God.” Wherefore, though Ath. Kircherus® 
contend with much zeal for the sincerity of all these Trisnie- 
gistic books; yet we must needs pronounce of the three fore- 
mentioned, at least the Poemander properly so called, and the 
‘«‘ Sermon in the mount,” that they were either wholly forged and 
counterfeited by some pretended Christians, or else had many 
spurious p es inserted into them. Wherefore, it cannot be 
solidly proved from the Trismegistic books after this manner, as 
supposed to be all alike genuine and sincere, that the Egyptian 
Pagans acknowledged one supreme and universal Numen: much 
less can the same be evinced from that pretended Aristotelic 
book, De secretiore parte divine sapientiz secundim A¢gyptios, 
greedily swallowed down also by Kircherus, but unquestionably 
pseudepigraphous.* 

Notwithstanding which, we conceive, that though all the 
Trismegistic books, that now are or have been formerly extant, 
had been forged by some pretended Christians, as that book of 
the arcane be phat wisdom was by some philosopher, and im- 
puted to Aristotle; yet would they for all that, upon another 
account, afford no inconsiderable argument to prove, that the 
Egyptian Pagans asserted one Sia dea Deity : viz. because every 
cheat and imposture must needs have some basis or foundation of 


1 On these books of Hermes, see Warburton'’s Divine Legation of Moses, t. 1. 
. 442. 
: 2 Before the learned Doctor wrote this, however, it had already been remarked by 
Hen. Conringius, that the whole of this book carries on the face of it the Christian doctrine 
of regeneration“and borrows its phraseology from the language of the New Testament; 
De Hermet. Aégyptior. Medicina, cap. 4. p. 46. 

? In his Obeliscus Pamphyl. p. 35. and Ccdipus Agyptiac. Gymnas. Hieroglyph. 
class 12, cap. 3. Other writers, who contended for the great excellence and anti- 
quity of these books of Hermes, are enumerated in particular by J. Fr. Buddeus, 
Histor. Eccles. Vet. Testam. par. ]. p. 846. and Jo. Alb, Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. 
lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 58. the latter of whom has treated most largely of these Hermetic 
books, and of those who have repudiated or admired them ; approving for his own 
part of the opinion here adopted by our author, and maintained also by Conringius, 
and to a certain extent by Borrichius. - 

* On this book, which is falsely attributed to Aristotle, see Fabricius’ Biblioth. Grec. 
lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 162. 
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truth to stand upon; there must have been something truly 
ptian in such counterfeit Egyptian writings (and therefore 
this at least of one Supreme Deity), or else they could never 
have obtained credit at first, or afterwards have maintained the 
same. The rather, because these pew seas books were dis- 
persed in those ancient times, before the Egyptian paganism and 
their succession of priests were yet extinct; and therefore had 
that, which is so much insisted upon in them, been dissonant 
from the Egyptian theology, they must needs have been presently 
exploded as mere lics and forgeries. Wherefore, we say again, 
that if all the Hermaic or Trismegistic books that are now extant, 
_ and those to boot, which being mentioned in ancient fathers have 
been lost, as the ra yevexa, and the ra dueEodua, and the like, had 
been nothing but the pious frauds and cheats of Christians, yet 
must there needs have been some truth at the bottom to give 
subsistence to them; this at least, that Hermes Trismegist, or 
the Egyptian priests, in their arcane and true theology, really 
acknowledged one supreme and universal Numen.°® 
But it does not at all follow, that, because some of these 
Hermaic or Trismegistic books now extant were counterfeit or 
supposititious, that therefore all of them must needs be such; 
and not only so, but those also that are mentioned in the writings 
of ancient fathers, which are now lost. Wherefore, the learned 
Casaubon seems not to have reckoned or concluded well, when 
from the detection of forgery in two or three of those Trisme- 
gistic books at most, he pronounces of them all universally, that 
they were nothing but Christian cheats and impostures. And 
poe he was led into this mistake by reason of his too securely 
ollowing that vuiger error (which yet had been confuted by 
Patricius), that that was published by Ficinus under the 
names of Hermes Trismegist, was but one and the same book 
Poemander, consisting of several chapters; whereas they are all 
indeed so many distinct and independent books, whereof Poeman- 


5 There is no doubt, as our learned author justly remarks, that the so called Hermetic 
books contain some things borrowed from the ancient doctrine of the Egyptians. For 
the crafty impostor who fabricated them could easily foresee that not the slightest 
credit would be attached to these volumes, unless they exhibited some admixture of 
those principles and dogmas which were ascribed by the Egyptians to Hermes. His 
subsequent observation, however, that unless this had been the case they never could 
have been acceptable to the Egyptians and obtained great authority among them, would 
have carried much more weight with it, if he had shown us, on sufficient evidence, that 
the Egyptian theologians did attach any value to them. For nowhere that I know of 
Is It mentioned that on the appearance of these writings they were either rejected and 
repudiated or publicly received and sanctioned by the Egyptians. There was formerly 
a kind of contest between degenerate Christians and the later Platonists, which should 
be the more clever in fathering their own fictions upon the philosophers of antiquity. 
For both considered it of paramount importance to impress the vulgar with a notion 
that their own doctrines were recognized by the wise men of all ages. I should sup- 
pose, therefore, that each tried their skill in counterfeiting Hermetic books. [Hermes 
was a Gnostic. See Beausobre, Hist. de Manich, t, 2. p. 201. &c.] 
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der is only placed firat. However, there was-no shadow of reason 
why the Asclepius should have fallen under the same condem- 
nation, nor several other books superadded by Patricius, they 
being unquestionably distinct from the Poemander, and no si 
of spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them. Much is 
ought those Trismegistic books cited by the fathers, and now 
lost, to have been condemned also unseen. Wherefore, notwith- 
eae all that Casaubon has written, there may very well be 
some Hermetic or Trismegistic books genuine, though all of 
them be not such; that is, according to our after-declaration, 
there may be such books, as were really Egyptian, and not coun- 
terfeited by any Christian, though perhaps not written by Hermes 
Trismegist himself, nor in the Egyptian language. And as it 
cannot well be conceived, how there should have been any coun- 
terfeit Egyptian books, had there been none at all real; so that 
there were some real and genuine, will perhaps be rendered pro- 
bable by these following considerations. 

That there was anciently amongst the Egyptians such a man 
as Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, who, together with letters, was the 
first inventor of arts and siences, as arithmetic, geometry, astro- 
nomy, and of the hieroglyphic learning, (therefore called by the 
Greeks Hermes, and by the Latins Mercurius) cannot reasonably 
be denied ; it being a thing confirmed by general fame in all ages, 
and by the testimonies not only of Sanchoniathon,® a Phenician 
historiographer, who lived about the times of the Trojan war, 
and wrote a book concerning the theology of the Egyptians, and 
Manetho Sabennyta,? an Egyptian priest, contemporary with 
Pto]l. Philadelphus; but also of that grave ssi Sr Plato, 
who is said to have. sojourned thirteen years in Egypt, that in his 
Philebus® speaks of him as the first inventor of letters, (who dis- 
tinguished betwixt vowels and consonants, determining their 
_several numbers) there calling him eithera God or a divine man; 
but in his Pheedrus? attributeth to him also the invention of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy, together with some ludicrous re- 
creations, making him either a god or demon: "Hxovoa trept Nat- 
coat thy Alytrrov, yevéoSat tov eet madawy tiva Jewv, ov kat 
TO OpvEoy TO 2 ae § xat xadovow “Térv, adbry 82 Svoua ry Safuove 


elvac OcvO, “I have heard (saith he) that about Naucratis, in 


* In Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 31. 32. But the learned Doctor's 
memory here deceives him, when he states that this Sanchoniathon wrote a book on the 
theology of the Egyptians. He is said tg have written on the precepts of the Pheni- 
cians, not of the Egyptians. 

7 In Georg. Syncellus, Chronographia, p. 40. § Pp. 75. 

® P. 356. On these and other testimonies of ancient authors, usually cited in proof 
that such a man as Hermes existed, I shall say nothing, as their value has already been 
inquired into by the learned J. Hen. Ursinus, De Zoroastre, Sanchoniathone et 
Hermete, p. 73. Jo. Marsham, Can. Chronic, p. 35. &c. and others, 
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Egypt, there was one of the ancient tian gods, to whom the 
bird This was sacred, as his symbol or hieroglyphic; the name of 
which demon was Theuth.” In which place the philosopher sub- 
joins also an ingenious dispute betwixt this Theuth, and Thamus, 
then king of Eoypt, concerning the convenience and inconve- 
nience of letters; the former boasting - sak invention a 
vijunc kat coplac dappaxoy, “as a remedy for memory, an 
pret belp to Wisdom,” but the latter contending, that it would 
rather beget oblivion, by the neglect of memory, and therefore 
was not so properly pynune a8 vropvncewe paopaxoy, “a remedy 
for memory, as reminiscence, or the recovery of things forgotten :” 
adding, that it would also weaken and enervate men’s natural 
faculties by slugging them, and rather oe ddEuv codgtac, than 
adiOeav, “a puffy conceit and opinion of knowledge,” by a mul- 
tifarious rabble of indigested notions, than the truth thereof. 
Moreover, since it is certain that the Egyptians were famous for 
literature before the Greeks, they must of necessity have some 
one or more founders of learning amongst them, as the Greeks 
had; and Thoth is the only or first person celebrated amongst 
them upon this account, in remembrance of whom the first month 
in the year was called by that name. Which Thoth is generally 
supposed to have lived in the times of the patriarchs, or consider- 
bly before Moses; Moses himself being said to have been in- 
structed in that learning which owed its original to him. 

Again, besides this Thoth or Theuth, who was called the first 
Hermes, the Egyptians had also afterwards another eminent 
advancer or restorer of learning, who was called éedrepoc ‘Eppige, 
‘the second Hermes ;” they perhaps supposing the soul of Thoth 
or the first Hermes, to have come into him by transmigration, 
but his proper Egyptian name was Siphoas, as Syncellus'® out 
of Manetho, informs us: Yipwac, 6 kat 'Epuic, vidg ‘Hdalarov, 
‘¢ Siphoas, (who is also Hermes) the son of Vulcan.” This is he 
who is said to be the father of Tat, and to have been surnamed 
Totopéytoroc, “Ter Maximus” (he being so styled by Manetho, 
Jamblichus, and others). And he is placed by Eusebius! in the 
fiftieth year after the Israelitish Exitus, though probably some- 
what too early. The former of these two Hermes was the 
inventor of arts and sciences; the latter, the restorer and advancer 
of them: the first wrote in Hieroglyphics upon pillars, & rg 
Lvoryyixii yp, (as the learned Valesius* conjectures it should be 


0 Chronograph. p. 124. a. The words which follow shortly after concerning the second 
Hermes are taken from a fragment of Manetho, in the same Syncellus, p. 40, &c. 
Compare what has been collected by Jo. Marsham, Can. Chronic. p. 240, 

1 In Chronico, p. 556. 

7 In his notes on Ammian. Marcellinus, lib. 22. p. 339. But J. Alb. Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grec. lib, 1. cap. 11. p. 73. is justly dissatisfied with this conjecture of 
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read, instead of Snoradicy’) which Syringes what they were, 
Am. Marcellinus’ will instruct us. The second interpreted and 
translated those Hieroglyphics, composing many books in several 
arts and sciences ; the number whereof set down by Jamblichus* 
must needs be fabulous, unless it be understood of paragraphs or 
verses. Which Trismegistic or Hermetic books were said to be 


carefully preserved by the priests in the interior recesses of their 
temples.° 


Valesius. Compare Henr. Dodwell on this ferra Syriadica, in the Append. ad Diss. 
Cyprianic, sect. 13. p. 8. 

3 Histor. lib. 22. cap. 15. p. 339. 

“ De Mysteriis Acgyptior. sect. 8. cap. 1. p. 157. See Fabricius’ Biblioth. Gree. 
lib. ]. cap, 11. sect. 6.7. p. 76.77. 

5 The opinions, or rather conjectures, of learned men on these Egyptian Hermes, 
many and various as they are, I have neither inclination nor opportunity to enu- 
merate and examine in this place. I shall content myself with a few observations, 
which on attentively considering all that is here brought forward respecting Hermes 
have occurred to me as possessing some semblance of probability. I. In my opinion, the 
Mercury or Hermes of the Greeks, and the Theuth or Thoth of the Egyptians are not 
one and the same God, but exhibit to us an example of that confusion of deities which 
was common to the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, and most othe: nations. Thoth was 
an Egyptian philosopher, legislator, king, or other eminent character, whom the 
Egyptians held forth as the inventor of certain sciences necessary to human life. And 
the Greeks, having heard of this Thoth in their intercourse with the Egyptians and per- 
ceiving a great resemblance between ‘him and their own Mercury, hesitated not to 
call him Mercury or Hermes, as though he had been the same as their own ancestral 
God of that name: whence the custom sprung up in both nations of naming this - 
Egyptian deity indiscriminately Theuth and Mercury. So great, however, is the diffe~ 
rence of circumstances and actions recorded of the Egyptian Hermes and the Greek 
Mercury, that it is plain we have an instance in these deities of the evil custom pre- 
vailing among the ancients of confounding totally different gods. II. The remaining 
accounts respecting the two Hermes are, in my opinion, to be connected and reconciled 
as follows, if indeed an opinion can be formed on matters involved in such darkness and 
so obscured by the brevity and discordance of authors. There was someone among the 
earliest Egyptians, who besides teaching the rude inhabitants many other useful things 
invented also the art of expressing the thoughts not by letters like ourselves, but by 
images and figures, like the Chinese of the present day. [Compare Leibnitz, Epistol, 

. 414, whose conjecture respecting the Chinese language confirms this of mine. 

arennin, however, Lettr. Edifiant. tom. 24. p. 37. proves that the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics are very ditferent from the Chinese characters.] At all events, all ancient 
authors agree in this, that the hieroglyphical system of writing was a moat ancient in- 
vention of Hermes. And as I consider the method of expressing the thoughts by 
figures and images to be much more concise and simple than that of letters and cha- 
racters, I am easily led to believe, that it belonged to the earliest ages and that those 
who first taught nations to write employed this and no other system. [The barbarians 
in America still write in this manner. See Lettres Edifiant. tom. 23. p. 304. La 
Fiteau. This is proved by numerous testimonies, Biblioth. Francoise, tom. 32. p. 33.] 
In the age in which Thoth lived, the use of paper and parchment was unknown to the 
Egyptians. Therefore, according to the custom of antiquity, he inscribed on walls and 
columns, the laws, precepts, and dogmas which he wished to be preserved, representing 
them by various figures and images ; so that those who were acquainted with the signi- 
fication and power attached to each figure could have no difficulty in understanding 
them ; in the same way as the modern Chinese easily decipher the meaning of their 
own characters. These institutions flourished for a long period in Egypt. But subse- 
quently, inundations such as those expressly recorded by Manetho, in Syncellus, 
Chronograph. p. 40, and others, and perhaps other vicissitudes, wrought a mighty 
change in that country, and either dispersed, or in a great measure destroyed and ex- 
tinguished, the ancient inhabitants. Hence, the sciences themselves, and the art of 
writing by figures, which had been handed down from Thoth, were at the same time 
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But besides the hieroglyphics written by the first Hermes, and 
the books composed by the second, (who was called also Trismegist) 
it cannot be doubted but that there were many books written by 


obliterated and buried in oblivion. At this period, probably, many of the Egyptians 
migrated to India and China, and founded new cities in thoee countries. For, in my 
opinion, great attention is due to the conjecture of learned men, who suppose the 
Chinese and ancient Indians to be colonies of Egyptians and prove it from the similanty 
of their institutions. After the lapse of some time, new colonists flocked into Egvpt, 
differing from those ancients above mentioned in manners, laws, and doctrines. [See 
Warburton, at great length, on Hieroglyph. in his Divine Legation of Moses. lib. 2. 
Of this indeed, the accounts of ancient authors furnish such a mass of evidence, as 
scarcely to leave room for doubt. Among these, in like manner, there existed some one 
superior to the rest in wisdom, who restored the use of the sciences, geometry, arith- 
metic, and the like, which are indispensable to the inhabitants of Egypt and which had 
for a time been neglected and abandoned. Those who remained of the primitive race of 
Egy ptiuns, observing the great resemblance between this man and the Thoth of early 
times, called him the new or second Thoth; and the Greeks, after their example, 
Hermes. The new people and this new restorer of the sciences introduced among the 
Egyptians a totally different mode of writing, and tanght them to express their ideas by 
characters and letters, and not by figures and images, as had been the custom heretofore. 
(That the Egyptians made use both of the common letters and_hieroglyphics, the 
latter being confined to the priests, is proved at large in Biblioth. Francoise, tom. 32. 
p. 23. although the sacred letters of the priests probably ditfered from the hierog]yphics, 
ibid. 40.] The violence, however, of deluges and other momentous changes, respecting 
which antiquity is silent, had not been so destructive throughout the various Egyptian 
provinces, as not everywhere to have left monuments of a bygone age ; including 
columns, in which, according to the injunction of the ancient Hermes, the laws and 
history of the nation had been inscribed in hieroglyphical images. Numerous docu- 
ments of the kind were dug out of the earth, in which they had been buried by the 
force of earthquakes and waters. But the ancient art of writing being lost, there was 
no one at that time among the Egyptians who could explain them and decipher their 
hidden meaning. Hence, various conjectures were started respecting the sense of these 
figures, each interpreting that which he was ignorant of, according to his own conception, 
till, as was natural, as many fables sprung up as there were monuments discovered. 
Most of them, knowing these columns to have been dug out of the earth and not 
doubting but that transcendant wisdom lay hid under these outward symbols, supposed 
the ancient Thoth to have purposely concealed the treasure for the sake of posterity, 
that they might serve instead of books and be a guide to the intelligent in the path to 
learning and science. Indeed, as often as I think upon the rumour prevalent in former 
times among 80 many nations, of certain columns having been filled with divine wisdom, 
and concealed under the earth by Seth, Mercury, and others, I am confirmed in my 
opinion, that it suddenly sprung up among the Egyptians and other nations, at the 
time when some of these ancient columns, adorned with various images, were accidentally 
discovered in caves and subterraneous places. For who had informed those, who were 
living at the time when these columns were brought to light, of this intention of Thoth 
or Seth ? The second Hermes, whom I have spoken of, being a shrewd man, and re- 
gardful of his own interests, insisted that the mysteries set forth in these columns were 
known to himself alone and therefore gave that interpretation to the images, which he 
judged would be most beneficial to himself and tothe condition and circumstances of the 
country. He, moreover, committed to writing such precepts as he wished the people 
to believe had been derived by him from these books of stone. See Manetho in 
Syncellus, Chronograph. p. 40. For which reason his books were called Hermetic, as 
being suposed to contain the substance of the monuments left behind by the ancient 
Hermes. In the meantime, the columns themselves, agreeably to the sacred character 
attached to them, were deposited in the temples and carefully guarded as treasures of 
surpassing wisdom, which few were deemed worthy to behold. Those, therefore, who 
were admitted to a sight of them, and who afterwards became renowned for wisdom, 
were forthwith proclaimed by the Egyptians, arrogant and superstitious as they were, 
as having obtained all their inventions from their own columns. Whence arcee 
that fable, which tells us that Pythagoras and Plato borrowed all their philosophy from 
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the Egyptian priests successively in several ages. And Jambli- 
chus informs us, in the beginning of his mysteries, “ ‘That Hermes 
the God of eloquence, and president or patron of all true know- 
ledge concerning the gods, was formerly accounted common to all 
the pricats, insomuch that ra avrwy rig codpiac evphpara aUuTW ave- 
riJecav, ‘Eppov wavra ra oixeia ovyypdaupara érovouaZorrec, the 

dedicated the inventions of their wisdom to him, entitling their 
own books to Hermes Trismegist.” Now, though one reason 
hereof might probably have been thought to have been this, 
because those books were supposed to have been written accord- 
ing to the tenor of the old Hermetic or Trismegistic doctrine ; 
yet Jamblichus here acquaints us with the chief ground of it, 
namely this, that though Hermes was once a mortal man, yet he 


these Hermetic columns. See Jamblichus, De Mysteriis Agyptior. sect. 1. cap. 2. p. 3. 
For the Egyptians suspected these men to have been skilled in the art of interpreting 
those abstruse images and, while inspecting the columns, to have been enabled by the 
favour of Hermes to make themselves acquainted with the hidden truths contained in 
them. Nor were the priests themselves idle in deciphering these ancient figures, whose 
virtue they conceived to be still unexhausted. In every college at least there was a 
scribe, or tepoypapparedc, whose peculiar office it was to interpret them. But as that 
primitive method of writing was altogether lost to human recollection, the same hap- 
pened to them as to antiquarians of the present day, who, on the discovery of coins or 
stone marked with ancient and obscure characters, are divided into a variety of discordant 
opinions, Clemens. Alexandr. Strom. lib. 6. cap. 4. p. 757. Each explained the sup- 
posed Hermetic figures as seemed moet advantageous to himself and most consistent 
with his own opinions. One fancied he discovered in them the symbols of physical, 
another of moral, a third of metaphysical, and a fourth of astronomical truths. [For 
roof of this, consult Biblioth. Francoise, tom. 33. par. 1. p. 40.) One supposed a 
wk to represent God, another the sun, a third blood, a fourth victory, a fifth 
humility of mind. See Horapollo’s Hieroglyph. cap. 6. p.9. As many as were the 
men of any ingenuity, so many were the opinions ; and again, so many the interpreta- 
tions and different systems of writing. The priests followed the example of Hermes, 
and conceived it to be to their interest to clothe their own precepts in figures and images. 
But to these they did not all attach the same power and meaning, and therefore, in 
writing employed them differently. He who held a bectle to denote the world in the 
Hermetic columns, in like manner, drew a beetle, when consigning to figures some pre- 
cept concerning the world. Another, who supposed the beetle to be the symbol of 
father, when he happened to address fathers, placed a beetle at the head of his dis- 
course. Even this will be sufficient to show, how vain and unprofitable for the most 
part is the labour of learned men, who strive to interpret Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
who fancy it to be possible at this day to define their import ; whose diligence I should 
applaud, if some constant and unvarying meaning has been attached to these images 
among the Egyptians themselves, and if the priests of Memphis, for instance, had ac- 
cepted them in the same sense as those of Heliopolis. But we may learn from 
Horapollo alone that this figurative mode of writing was circumscribed by no common 
laws, but varied according to the diversity of talent in the men themselves. Those in- 
genious scholars, therefore, who endeavour to expound the Jsiac table published by 
Pignorius and others, will for ever torture themselves in vain, unless they first ascertain 
in what province of Egypt it was composed, and what meaning its authors assigned to 
the figures contained in it. Such is my opinion of these Hermes themselves, and of 
the Hermetic columns and figures, That the whole rests on conjecture I do not deny, 
nor am I so vain as to suppose every thing I have advanced to be free from error. Still, 
I am confident that those who carefully examine ancient authorities on these subjects 
and compare with them the habits of mankind generally, as well as the relations of 
primitive ages, will confess that these hypotheses seem to possess t semblance of 
truth. But let each enjoy his own opinion, On the authors who have treated of 
these columns, consult among others Pet. Dan. Huet, Demonstr. Evangel. p. 94, &c. 
NN 2 
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was afterward deified by the Egyptians, (which is testified also 
by Plato) and made to be the tutelar God, and fautor of all arts 
and sciences, but especially theology; by whose inspiration, 
therefore, all such books were conceived to have been written.° 
Nay further, we may observe, that in some of the Hermaic or 
Trismegistic books now extant, Hermes is sometimes put for the 
divine wisdom or understanding itself. And now we sce the true 
reason why there have been many books called Hermetical and 
Trismegistical ; some of which, notwithstanding, cannot possibly 
be conceived to have been of such great antiquity, nor written 
by Hermes Trismegist himself, viz., because it was customary 
with the Egyptian priests to entitle their own philosophic and 
theolocic Rocks to Hermes. Moreover, it is very probable, that 
several of the books of the Egyptian priests of latter times were 
not originally written in the syptian language, but in the 
Greek ; because, at least from the Ptolemaic kings downward, 
Greek was become very familiar to all the learned Egyptians, 
and in a manner vulgarly spoken, as may appear from those very 
words, Hermes, Trismegist, and the like, so commonly used by 
them, together with the proper names of places; and because 
the Coptic language to this very day hath more of Greek than 
Egyptian words in it; nay, Plutarch ventures to etymologize 
those old Egyptian names, Isis, Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, 
from the Greek, as if the Egyptians had been anciently well 
acquainted with that language. 

Now, that some of those ancient Hermaic books, written by 
Hermes Trismegist himself, or believed to be such by the 
Egyptians, and kept in the custody of their priests, were still in 
being and extant amongst them after the times of Christianity, 
seems to be unquestionable from the testimony of that pious and 
learned father Clemens Alexandrinus,* he giving this particular 
account of them, after the mentioning of their opinion concerning 
the transmigration of souls: “ The Egyptians follow a certain 
peculiar philosophy of their own, which may be declared by 
setting down the order of their religious procession. First, 
therefore, goes the Precentor, carrying two of Hermes’ books 
along with him; the one of which contains the hymns of 


6 But perhaps Jamblichus was either ignorant of or purposely silent respecting the 
true cause of this custom. I suspect, indeed, that those who formerly put forth books 
under the name of Hermes, did so for the sake of deceiving the people and of adding 
authority to their own inventions, just as many of the ancient Christians prefixed the 
names of Christ himself and his disciples to unimportant writings, in order to give 
greater influence to the opinions contained in them. In which conviction I am nota 
little strengthened by the fact, that prior to the Christian era this shameful custom of 
passing off books under the names of others flourished only in Egypt, and was subse- 
quently borrowed by the rest of the Christians from those of that country. I have 
touched on this subject more copiously in my Dissertation on the Disturbance of the 
Church by the later Platonists. 

* Stromat. 6. p.633. (Cap. 4. p. 757. Edit. Potteri.] 
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the gods, the other directions for the kingly office. After him 
follows the Horoscopus, who is particularly instructed in Hermes’ 
astrological books, which are four. Then succeeds the Hiero- 
grammateus, or sacred scribe, with feathers upon his head, and a 
book and rule in his hands, to whom it belongeth to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the hieroglyphics, as also with cosmography, 
geography, the order of the sun and moon and five planets, the 
chorography of Egypt, and description of Nile. In the next 
place cometh the Stolistes, who is to be thoroughly instructed in 
those ten books, which treat concerning the honour of the gods, 
the Egyptian worship, sacrifices, first-fruits, prayers, pomps, and 
festivals. And last of all marcheth the prophet, whois president 
of the temple and sacred things, and ought to be thoroughly 
versed in those other ten hooké called sacerdotal, concerning 
laws, the gods, and the whole discipline of the priests. Where- 
fore, amongst the books of Hermes there are forty-two ac- 
counted most necessary; of which thirty-six, containing all the 
Egyptian philosophy, were to be learned by those particular 
orders before mentioned; but the other six, treating of medicinal 
things, by the Pastophori. From which place we understand, 
that at least forty-two books of the ancient Hermes Trismegist, 
or such reputed by the Egyptians, were still extant in the time 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, about two hundred years after the 
Christian epocha.7 

Furthermore, that there were certain books really Egyptian, 
and called Hermaical or Trismegistical (whether written by the 
ancient Hermes Trismegist himself, or by other Egyptian priests 
of latter times, according to the tenor of his doctrine, and only 
entitled to him), which, after the times of Christianity, began to 
be taken notice of by other nations, the Greeks and Latins, 
seems probable from hence, because such books are not only 
mentioned and acknowledged by Christian writers and fathers, 
but also by Pagans and philosophers. In Plutarch’s discourse, 
De Iside et Osiride,* we read thus of them: Ev é rai¢ “Eppov 
Acyouévae BlEXote, isropover yeyoapOat, wept trwov ieowv dvoud- 
tw, Ore THY pev emt Tie Tov HAlouv wepipopag TEeTaypevny Sbvapty, 
"Qoov, “EXAnvec 8 ’ArdAXAwVa Kadovat, THY 82 ext TOU rvEebparog, 
of piv “Ooprv, of 8& Tdoarw, of & LYwSt Alyyrriori, “ In the 
books called Hermes’, or Hermaical, it is reported to have been 
written concerning sacred names, that the power ap inted to 
preside over the motion of the sun is called by the ptians, 


7 This passage of Clement is not quoted entire, many things bearing less closely 
upon the matter in hand being omitted. It has been illustrated by Jo. Marsham, Canon, 
Chronic. p. 241, and Pet. Lambecius, Prodromus Histor. Litterar. p. 135. &c. as also 
more recently by the learned J. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greec. lib, 1. cap, 11. sect. 5. 
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Horus (as by the Greeks, Apollo), and that which presides over 
the air and wind is called by some Osiris, by others Sarapis, 
and by others Sothi, in the Egyptian language.” Now these 
sacred names in Plutarch seem to be several names of God; and 
therefore, whether these Hermaic books of his were the same 
with those in Clemens Alexandrinus, such as were supposed by 
the Egyptians to have been written by Hermes Trismegist him- 
self, or other books written by Egyptian priests, according to 
the tenor of this doctrine; we may by the way observe, that, 
according to the Hermaical or Trismegistic doctrine, one and 
the same Deity was worshipped under several names and notions, 
according to its several powers and virtues manifested in the 
world ;°> which is a thing afterwards more to be insisted on. 
Moreover, it hath been generally believed, that L. Apuleius 
Madaurensis, an eminent Platonic philosopher, and zealous as- 
sertor of paganism, was the translator of the Asclepian dialogue 
of Hermes Trismegist out of Greek into Latin; which therefore 
hath been accordingly published with Apuleius’ works. And 
Barthius affirms, that St. Austin does somewhere expressly im- 
pute this version to Apuleius; but we confess we have not yet 
met with the ay However, there seems to be no sufficient 
reason why Colvius should call this into question from the style 
and Latin.9 San it is certain, that Jamblichus doth not only 
mention these Hermaic books, under the name of Ta gepdueva we 
“Eouov, “ The books that are carried up and down as Hermes’, 
or vulgarly imputed to him ;” but also vindicate them from the 
imputation of imposture. Not as if there were any suspicion at 
all of that which Casaubon is so confident of, that these Her- 
maic books were all forged by Christians; but because some 
tua then possibly imagine them to have been counterfeited by 
philosophers; wherefore it will be convenient here to set down 
the whole passage of Jamblichus’ concerning it, as it is in the 
Greek MS.: AteuxptynPévrwv odv roérwy odtwe cal rw ty roic 
ovyypaupaory, ole Aéyet erirervynxéval, cagne torw H StadAverc’ 
Ta piv yap pepdueva, we ‘Epuod, ‘Eppuaixac mepityet SdEac, ei xat 
T) Tov girocdpwy yAwrry wodAdxic ypirat’ peraytyparrat yap 
avo tic Alyurrlag yAdrrne ta’ avdpwr prrocodglac ovx arslowe 


® If the doctrine of Hermes and the subject of the disputation concerning sacred 
names may be gathered from the passage of Plutarch here adduced, I should consider 
rather that the dogma to be imputed to him is this: That over the different parts of 
nature, winds, stars, sun, moon, &c. certain genii or invisible powers are appointed to 
preside, which different nations, as the Greeks and Egyptians, designate by different 
names. 

® Regarding Apuleius, and his version of Asclepius, see the copious illustrations of 
Pet. Lambecius, Prodrom. Histor. Litterar. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 141. and of J. Alb. Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Latin. lib. 3, cap. 2. p. 522. also Biblioth. Greec. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 55. 
where he concurs with Dr. Cudworth in rejecting Colvius’ reason for questi its 
authenticity. 

10 This passage is extant in Dr. Gale’s edition, sect. 8. cap. 4. p. 160. 
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éxdvrwv. Xatphuwy 62, &c., “ These things being thus discussed 
and determined, the solution of that difficulty, from those books 
which Porphyrius saith he met withal (namely, the Hermaics, 
and those writings of Chzremon), will be clear and easy. For 
the books vulgarly imputed to Hermes do really contain the 
Hermaic opinions and doctrines in them, although they often 
speak the language of philosophers; the reason whereof is, be- 
cause they were translated out of the Egyptian tongue by men 
not unacquainted with philosophy. But Chzeremon and those 
others,” &c. Where it is first observable, that Jamblichus doth 
not affirm these Hermaic books to have been written by Hermes 
Trismegist himself, he calling them only ra Ey ecueye we ‘Kppoi, 
“‘the books that were carried about as Hermes.” But that 
which he affirmeth of them is this, that they did really contain 
the Hermaical opinions, and derive their original from Egypt. 
Again, whereas some might then possibly suspect that these 
Hermaic books had been counterfeited by Greek philosophers, 
and contained nothing but the Greek lcarning in them, because 
they speak so much the philosophic language ; Jamblichus gives 
an account of this also, that the reason hereof was, because they 
were translated out of the Egyptian language by men skilled in 
the Greck philosophy, who therefore added something of their 
own phrase and notion to them. It is true, indeed, that most of 
these Hermaic books which now we have seem to have been 
written originally in Greek; notwithstanding which, others of 
them, and particularly those that are now lost, as ra Tevexa, and 
the like, might, as Jamblichus here affirmeth, have been trans- 
lated out of the Egyptian tongue, but by their translators dis- 
guised with philosophic language and other Grecanic things 
intermixed with them. Moreover, from the forecited passage 
of Jamblichus we may clearly collect, that Porphyrius in his 
epistle to Anebo the Egyptian priest (of which epistle there 
are only some small fragments left)! did also make mention 
of these Hermaic writings; and whereas he found the writings 
of Chzremon to be contradictious to them, therefore desired to 
be resolved by that Egyptian priest, whether the doctrine of 
those Hermaic books were genuine and truly Egyptian, or no. 
Now, Jamblichus in his answer here affirmeth, that the doctrine 
of the ancient Hermes, or¢he Egyptian theology, was as to the 
substance truly represented in those books (vulgarly imputed to 
Hermes), but not so by Cheremon. Lastly, St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria informs us,? that there was an edition of these Hermaic 


1 The whole of the fragments of this epistle to be met with in ancient authors are 
carefully collected and aptly and skilfully connected and arranged, by Dr. Gale, in 
the preface to his edition of Jamblichus, at the conclusion of which he tells us, that in 
his opinion there are not many wanting. 


2 Contra Julianum, p. 31. ed. Spanhemii. These fifteen books, as Cyril’s passage 
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or Trismegistic books (compiled together) formerly made at 
Athens, under this title, ‘Epuaixa wevrexaldexa Bi6Ala, “ Fifteen 
Hermaic books.” Which Hermaics, Casaubon,* conceiving them 
to have been published before Jamblichus’ time, took them for 
those Salaminiaca, which he found in the Latin translations of 
Jamblichus, made by Ficinus and Scutellius; whereas, indeed, 
he was here abused by those translators, there being no such 
thing to be found in the Greek copy. But the word aApevextaxa, 
(not understood by them) being turned into Salaminiaca, Casau- 
bon therefore conjectured them to have been those Hermaic 
books published at Athens, because Salamis was not far distant 
from thence.* Now, it cannot be doubted, but that this edition 
of Hermaic books at Athens was made by some philosopher or 
Pagans, and not by Christians; this appearing also from the 
words of St. Cyril himself, where, having spoken of Moses and 
the agreement of Hermes with him, he adds: Tewofnrac c xal 
Tovrou pvypny, tv idlae avyypagpaic, 6 cuvreDexwe "APivyor ra 
érixAny ‘Epuaixa revrexaldexa BibXla, “ Of which Moses also, who 
compiled and published the fifteen Hermaic books at Athens, 
makes mention in his own discourse” (annexed thereunto). For 
thus we conceive that place is to be understood, that the Pagan 
publisher of the Hermaic books himself took notice of some 
agreement, that was betwixt Moses and Hermes.> But here it 
is to be noted, that because Hermes and the Hermaic books 
were in such great credit, not only among the Christians, but 
also the Greek and Latin Pagans, therefore were there some 


and the words he quotes from that work clearly show, are not the supposed Hermetic 
books themselves but merely compilations from those books. They were called Her- 
metic, no doubt, because their author professed to have expounded in them the sum 
and substance of the whole Hermetic doctrine. 

3 Exerc. }. in Baronii Annales, p. 55. Casaubon’s opinion is followed by Herm. 
Conringius, De Hermetica /Egyptior. Medicina, cap. 7. p. 59. 

‘ But Dr. Gale, in his notes on Jamblichus, p. 304. although he, sect. 8. cap. 4. p. 
160. himself edits iv rotc ’AApevexcaxoic, confesses, however, that all the MS. copies 
read Ladpertoxtaxoic, which clearly justifies Ficinus and Scutellius, and shows that 
the learned Doctor's memory here deceived him. Claud. Salmasius, in his book De 
Annis Climactericis, p. 605, observes that the same reading, Dadpyentoyetacd, occurs in 
Hephestion and has himself no doubt of its correctness. If what the same Salma- 
sius remarks be true, that the word ZaApeoyizea is Persian, from which the Arabians, 
by a slight corruption formed their own Almanack, I see no reason for disputing as to 
which reading is to be preferred, In the reading Salmenischiaca, the true Persian pro- 
nunciation is retained, in Almenichiaca, the corrupt one of the Arabians. The thing 
itself remains the same in both, and each word denotes a book containing astronomical 
observations. 

® The learned doctor here follows the generally received opinion, that those fifteen 
books mentioned by Cyril were those of Hermes himself, to which the editor sub- 
joined some dissertation of his own. For my own part, as I have just intimated, I 
entertain a different view, and consider this man to have published fifteen books com- 
piled by himself from the Hermetic doctrines. I am led to think so chiefly by the 

quoted by Cyril from the first of these books, in which the author does not 
introduce Hermes as the speaker, but himself discourses of Hermes and his acientific 
inventions, and seems to be defending this philosopher against some opponents. 
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counterfeit writings obtruded also under that specious title ; 
such as that ancient botanic book mentioned by Galen, and 
those Christian forgeries of later times, the Poemander and Ser- 
mon on the Mount; which, being not cited by any ancient father 
or writer, were both of them doubtless later than Jamblichus, 
fea! Lliscovers no suspicion of any Christian forgeries in this 
But Casaubon, who contends that all the theologic books im- 
puted to Hermes Trismegist were counterfeited by Christians, 
affirms all the philosophy, doctrine, and learning of them (ex- 
cepting what only is Christian in them) to be merely Platonical 
and Grecanical, but not at all Egyptian; thence concluding, 
that these books were forged by such Christians as were skilled 
in the Platonic or Grecanic learning. But first, it is here con- 
siderable, that since Pythagorism, Platonism, and the Greek 
learning in general, was in great part derived from the Egyp- 
tians, 1t cannot be concluded, that whatsoever is Platonical or 
Grecanical therefore was not Egyptian. The only instance that 
Casaubon insists upon is this dogma in the Trismegistic books, 
“That nothing in the world parisheth, and that death is not the 
destruction, but change and translation of things only :” which, 
because he finds amongst some of the Greek philosophers, he 
resolves to be peculiar to them only, and not common with the 
Egyptians. But since the chief design and tendency of that 
dogma was plainly to maintain the immortality, pre-existence, 
and transmigration of souls, which doctrine was unquestionably 
derived from the Egyptians: there is little reason to doubt but 
that this dogma was itself Egyptian also. And Pythagoras, 
who was the chief propagator of this doctrinc amongst the 
Greeks, ovdiv ovd? ylyvecSae ovd? POelpecBat ray SvTwr, “ that 
no real entity (in generations and corruptions) was made or de- 
stroyed,” according to those Ovidian verses before cited, 


Nec perit in toto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 
Sed variat faciemque novat. Nascique vocatur 
Incipere egse aliud, &c. 


did in all probability derive it, together with its superstructure 
(the pre-cxistence and transmigration of souls), at once from the 
Egyptians. But it is observable, that the Egyptians had also a 
peculiar ground of their own for this dogma (ehich we do not 
find insisted upon by the Greek philosophers), and it is thus ex- 

ressed in the eighth of Ficinus’ Hermetic books or chapters: 

L Sebrepog Sede & Kdopoc, Kai Zwov adavaroy, adivardy ore 
rov aSavarov Zwov péoog Tt aroOavetv’ wavra 82 Ta tv THY Kopp 
pépn tort rov xécpov, pdAtota 82 6 avSpwmog, rd AoyuKov Cwor, 


€ On these books Fabricius has professedly treated, Biblioth. Grae. lib. 1. 
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‘¢Tf the world bé a second god and an immortal animal, then is 
it impossible that any part of this immortal animal should perish 
or come to nothing; but all a in the world are parts of this 
t mundane animal, and chiefly man, who is a rational ani- 
mal.” Which same notion we find also insisted on in the Ascle- 
pian dialogue: Secundum deum hune crede, 6 Asclepi, omnis 
gubernantem, omniaque mundana illustrantem animalia Si 
enim animal mundus vivens semper et fuit et est et erit, nihil 
in mundo mortale est: viventis enim uniuscujusque partis, quz 
in ipso mundo, sicut in uno eodemque animale semper vivente, 
nullus est mortalitatis locus. Where though the Latin be a 
_ little imperfect, yet the sense is this: “ You are to believe the 
world, O Asclepius, to be a second god governing all things, and 
illustrating all mundane animals. Now if the world be a living 
animal and immortal, then there is nothing mortal in it, there 
being no place for mortality as to any living part or member of 
that mundane animal that always liveth.” Notwithstandi 
which, we deny not, but that though Pythagoras first deriv 
this notion from the Egyptians, yet he and his followers might 
robably improve the same farther, (as Plato tells us, that the 
reeks generally did what they received from the barbarians) 
namely, to the taking away the qualities and forms of bodies, 
and resolving all corporeal things into magnitude, figure, and 
motion. But that there is indeed some of the old Egyptian 
learning contained in these Trismegistic books now extant, shall 
be clearly proved afterwards, when we come to speak of that 
nd mystery of the Egyptian eer (derived by Orpheus 
rom them) “that God ia all.” To conclude, Jamblichus’ judg- 
ment in this case ought, without controversy, to be far preferred 
before Casaubon’s,’ both by reason of his great antiquity and his 


7 I readily assent to the opinion of the learned Doctor, that Casaubon's argument here 
treated of is not sufficient to prove the whole of the Hermetic books to have been written 
by some Greek imbued with Platonic principles. For, that nothing returns to nothing 
and that the origin and dissolution of things are merely the changes and conversions of 
one and the same matter, was believed, not only by the Greek philosophers, but also 
by those of many barbarous nations. But I do not see how it follows from this, L 
That those who assented to this dogma did so for the sake of being better able to 
defend the immortality of souls and their wanderings through various bodies. For I 
cannot make out how this doctrine of the eternity and transmigration of human souls 
derives any support from the supposition, that the particles of which bodies are com- 
posed do not perish, but on the destruction of the bodies return to their fountain head. 
Neither does it appear that the Greek philosophers, Hippocrates, Aristotle, Demo- 
critus, Epicurus, and so many others, who are known to have favoured the dogma, 
that all things flow and change, and that nothing is in reality generated or destroyed, 
were led by it to believe in the eternity of human souls. II. Pythagoras’ dogma, that 
No real entity is made or destroyed, differs I apprehend from the one I have just 
named. For, according to the Pythagorean doctrine, rd dyra, or real entities, are 
things devoid of matter, and free from all concretion. See Jo. Scheffer, De Philo- 
soph. Italica, cap. 8. p. 56. Consequently, the meaning of that Pythagorean precept 
is this, “ Whatever things are separate from matter are not subject to any change.” 
I am unwilling to go into a lengthened discussion of the other matters here touched 


upon. 
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being much better skilled, not only in the Greek, but also the 
Egyptian learning; that the books imputed to Hermes Trisme- 
gist did ‘Epuaixac mepiéxery dd&ac, “ really contain the Hermaic 
Opinions,” though they spake sometimes the language of the 
Greek philosophers. 

Wherefore, upon all these considerations, we conceive it rea- 
sonable to conclude, that though there have been some Hermaic 
books counterfeited by Christians, since Jamblichus’ time, as 
namely the Poemander and the Sermon in the mount concerning 
regeneration, neither of which are found cited by any ancient 
father; yet there were other Hermaic books, which though not 
written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor all of them in the 
Egyptian language, but some of them in Greek, were truly 
Egyptian, and did for the substance of them, contain the Her- 
maic doctrine. Such probably were those mentioned by the 
ancient fathers, but since lost, as the rd Teva, which seems to 
have been a discourse concerning the cosmogonia, and ra dseEodixa, 
and the like. And such also may some of these Hermaic books 
be, that are still extant; as to instance particularly, the Asclepian 
dialogue, entitled in the Greek 6 réAeocg Adyoc, “ the perfect 
oration,” and in all probability translated into eatin by Apuleius. 
For it can hardly be imagined, that he who was so devout a. 
Pagan, s0 eaials a philosopher, and so witty a man, should be 
so far imposed upon by a counterfeit Trismegistic book, and 
mere Christian cheat, as to bestow translating upon it, and re- 
commend it to the world, as that which was genuinely Pagan. 
But however, whether Apuleius were the translator of this 
Asclepian dialogue or no, it is evident, that the spirit of it is not 
at all Christian, but rankly pagan; one instance whereof we 
have, in its glorying of a power that men have of making gods, 
upon which account St. Austin® thought fit to concern himself in 
the confutation of it. Moreover, it being extant and vulgarly 
known before Jamblichus’ time, it must needs be included in his 
Ta pepdueva we ‘Epyov, and consequently receive this attestation 
from him, that it did contain not merely the Greekish, but the 
Hermaical and Egyptian doctrine. 

There are indeed some objections made against this, as first 
from what we read in this dialogue,* concerning the purgation of 
the world partly by water, and partly by fire: Tunc ille Domi- 
nus et pater Deus, primipotens, et unus gubernator mundi, 
intuens in mores factaque hominum, voluntate sua (que est dei 

® De Civitate Dei, lib. 8. cap. 23. p. 162. t. 7. opp. What Asclepius means by 
the phrase “ making gods,” will be best understood from St. Augustine's own words: 
Spiritus invisibiles per artem quandam visibilibus rebus corporalis materi copulare, ut 
sint quasi animata corpora, illis spiritibus dicata et subdita simulacra, hoc esse dicit 
Deos facere, “ To unite by a certain art invisible spirits with the visible things of 
corporeal matter, so as to form as it were animate bodies, or images consecrated and 


mibject to those spirits, is what he calls making gods. 
* Page 607. col. 
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benignitas) vitiis resistens, et corruptelz errorem revocans, malig- 
nitatem omnem vel alluvione diluens, vel igne consumens, ad 
antiquam faciem mundum revocabit, “ When the world becomes 
thus degenerate, then that Lord and Father, the supreme God, 
and the only governor of the world, beholding the manners and 
deeds of men, by his will (which is his benignity) always apa 
vice, and restoring era. from their degeneracy, will either w 
away the malignity of the world by water, or else consume it by 
fire, and restore it to its ancient form again.” But since we find 
in Julius Firmicus,? that there was a tradition amongst the 
Egyptians, concerning the Apocatastasis of the world, partim 
per xaraxAvoporv, partim per ixrioworv, “ partly by imundation 
and partly by conflagration,” this objection can signify nothing. 
Wherefore there is another objcction, that hath some more 
plausibility, from that prophecy, which we find in this Asclepius, 
concerning the overthrow of the Egyptian pee (ushered in 
with much lamentation) in these words: Tunc terra ista, sanc- 
tissima sedes delubrorum, sepulchrorum erit mortuorumquc ple- 
nissima, ‘“ Then this land of Egypt, formerly the most holy seat 
of the religious temples of the gods, shall be every where full of 
the sepulchres of dead men.” The sense whereof is thus ex- 
pressed by St. Austin:* Hoc videtur dolere, quod memoriz 
martyrum nostrorum templis eorum delubrisque succederent ; ut 
viz. qui hee legunt, animo 4 nobis averso atque perverso, putent 
a Paganis deos cultos fuisse in templis, 4 nobis autem coli mortuos 
in sepulchris, “ He seems to lament this, that the. memorials of 
our martyrs should succeed in the place of thein temples, that so 
they, who read this with a perverse mind, might think, that by 
the Pagans the gods were worshipped in temples, but by us 
(Christians) dead men in sepulchres.” Notwithstanding which, 
this very thing seems to have had its accomplishment too soon 
after, as may be gathered from these passages of Theodoret :t 
Kai yap abraév rev xadouplywr Sedv rv pviunv ek rie TeV 
av0owrwy gEnAenpav (of uaprupec) Stavolac, “ Now the martyrs 
have utterly abolished and blotted out of the minds of men the 
memory of those, who were formerly called gods.” And again: 
Tove yao oixelovg vexpove & Seordrne avraante roic Upmerépore 
Seoic, kal rove piv pasoue arépnve, TobTOIG O& TO Eelvwy aTrévEmE 
vyépac, &c. “* Our Lord hath now brought his dead (that is, his 
martyrs) into the room and place (that is, the temples) of the 
pos whom he hath sent away empty, and bestowed their 
onour upon these his martyrs. For now instead of the festivals 
of Jupiter and Bacchus, are celebrated those of Peter and Paul, 
Thomas and Sergius, and other holy martyrs.” Wherefore this 


® Matheseos, lib. 8. cap. 1. p. 34. 
* Civ. D. lib. 8. cap. 26. [p. 166. t. 7. opp.] ~ 
+ De Cur. G. A, lib. 8. [p. 544. t. 2, opp.] 
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being so shrewd and plain a description in the Asclepian dialogue 
of what really happened in the Christian world, it may seem 
suspicious, that it was rather a history, written after the event, 
than a prophecy before it, as it pretends to be: it very much 
resembling that complaint of Eunapius Sardianus in the life of 
fidesius,'? when the Christians had demolished the temple of 
Serapis in Egy pt, seizing upon its riches and treasure, that instead 
of the gods, the monks then gave divine honour to certain vile 
and flagitious persons deceased, called by the name of martyrs. 
Now if this be granted, this book must needs be counterfeit and 
supposititious. Nevertheless, St. Austin entertained no such sus- 
ee concerning this Asclepian passage, as if it had been a 
istory written after the fact, that is, after the sepulchres and 
memorials of the martyrs came to be so frequented ; he supposing 
this book to be unquestionably of greater antiquity. Wherefore 
he concludes it to be a prophecy or prediction made instinctu 
fallacis spirits, “ by the instinct or suggestion of some evil 
spirit ;” they sadly then presaging the ruin of their own empire. 
Neither was this Asclepian dialogue only ancienter than St. 
Austin, but it is cited by Lactantius Firmianus' also under the 
name of 6 réAsog Adyoc, “ the perfect oration,” as was said 
before, and that as a thing then reputed of great antiquity. 
Wherefore, in all probability, this Asclepian passage was written 
before that described event had its accomplishment. And indeed 
if Antoninus the philosopher (as the forementioned Eunapius? 
writes) did predict the very same thing, that after his decease, 
that magnificent temple of Sarapis in Egypt, together with the 
rest, should be demolished, xat ra tepa tagoue yevijcecSa, “ and 
the temples of the gods turned into sepulchres;” why might not 
this Egyptian or Trismegistic writer receive the like inspiration 
or tradition ? or at least make the same conjecture.$ 
But there is yet another objection made against the sincerity 
of this Asclepian dialogue, from Lactantius’ citing a passage out 
of it for the second person in the Trinity, the Son of God; 
Hermes in eo libro (saith Lactantius*) qui 6 réXso¢ Adyoe inscri- 
bitur, his usus est verbis, 6 xiptoc xat 6 wavtTwy romnric, Sv Iedv 


10 Tn Vitis Sophistar. Vit. ADdesii, p. 84. 85. 

1 Divinar, Instit. lib. 4. cap. 6. p. 418. 

2 In Vitis Sophistar. p. 76. edit. Plantini. ; : 

? The writer here modestly refuted by the learned Doctor, without mention of the 
name, is the illustrious theologian Jo. Henr. Ursinus, who in his book De Zoroastre, 
Hermete, et Sanchoniathone, exerc. 2. sect. 7. p. 15). &c. asserts that Asclepius wrote at 
the time when the laws were enacted by Christian emperors against the worship of 
false gods: and p. 153. in particular: Quis, says he, tam bardus est, qui non intelligat, 
verba illa Hermeti afficta non esse de futuro prophetantis, sed presentem statum 
paganismi, pessum cuntis jam, deplorantis ? “ Who is s0 stupid as not to perceive, 
that these words imputed to Hermes are not those of one who is prophesying of the 
future, but who is deploring the present ruined condition of paganism ?”’ 

* Divinar, Instit. lib. 4. cap. 6. p. 419. 
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kaXtiy vevoulkapev, eel tov Sebrepov drrolnoe Sedv, Sparov xal 
aicSyrov (aioSyrov S€ gnu ov Sta 7d aloSecSat avrov, wepi yap 
rovrov ovx tort worepov avto¢ aloZorro, aAX’ re Eig atoSnow 
tromture Kal el¢ vou) éwel rovrov éwoinoe, TOWTOY, Kai pdvor, Kal 
va, kadog Sé ipavn avra, Kal TANPHoTarog TavTwY THY ayacey, 
trylacé re cat wavv épfrnoev we idtoyv roxov’ Which we find in 
Apuleius’ Latin translation thus rendered,* Dominus et omnium 
conformator, quem recté Deum dicimus, 4 se secundum deum 
fecit, qui videri et sentiri possit ; quem secundum [deum] sensi- 
bilem ita dixerim, non ideo quod ipse sentiat (de hoc enim an ipse 
sentiat annon alio dicemus tempore) sed eo quod videntium 
sensus incurrit: quoniam ergo hunc fecit ex se primum, et a se 
secundum, visusque est ei pulcher, utpote qui est omnium boni- 
tate plenissimus, amavit eum ut divinitatis sue prolem (for so it 
ought to be read, and not patrem, it being, réxov in the Greek), 
«* The Lord and Maker of ‘all, whom “we rightly call God, when 
he made a second , visible and sensible, (I say, sensible, not 
actively, because himeelf hath sense, for concerning this, whether 
he have sense or no, we shall speak elsewhere, but passively, 
because he incurs into our senses) this being his first and rat 
production, seemed both beautiful to him, and most full of 
ood, and therefore he loved him dearly as his own offspring.” 
Which Lactantius, and after him St. Austin,® understanding of 
the perfect Word of God or eternal Adyoc, made use of it asa 
testimony against the Pagans for the confirmation of Christianity; 
they taking it for granted, that this Hermaic book was genuinely 
Egyptian, and did represent the doctrine of the ancient Hermes 
Trismegist. But Dionysius Petavius® and other later writers, 
understanding this place in the same sense with Lactantius and 
St. Austin, have made a quite different use of it, namely, to infer 
from thence, that this book was spurious and counterfeited by 
some Christian. To which we reply, first, that if this Hermaic 
writer had acknowledged an eternal Adyoc, or “ Word of God,” 
and called it a second God and the Son of God, he had done no 
more in this, than Philo’ the Jew did, who speaking of this same 


* Colv. p. 588. 

* I do not recollect Augustine's having done so except in the Contra quinque 
Hereses, or Contra quinque Hostium Genera, cap. 3. p. 3. tom. 8. Append. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity of this book, learned men have good reason for doubting, 
whether Augustine be its author. At any rate, the Benedictine editors have not thought 
proper to give it a place among his genuine writings, but only in the Appendix of the 
eighth volume. 

® Petavius mentions the book and passage here treated of in his Dogmat. Theologie. 
t. 2. lib. 2. De Trinit. cap. 2. sect. 5. p. 20. But he does not prove from this 
passage, that the author of the Asclepian dialogue was a Christian, but merely gives it 
to be understood generally that his doctrine “ savours of the pure fictions of the 
Platonists,” Which on the whole is right; although Petavius, who imprudently follows 
in the footsteps of Lactantius and Augustine, wrongly applies Asclepius’ passage to 
the Son of God. 

7 The meaning of this passage of Philo respecting the divine nature, and the source 
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Adyoge, expressly calls it dedrep0v Jeov and rpwrdyovoy vid Yeoi, 
‘‘ the second God” and “the first-begotten Son of God.” Not- 
withstanding which, those writings of Philo’s are not at all sus- 
pected. And Origen affirms, that some of the ancient philoso- 
phers did the like:* Multi philosophorum veterum, unum esse 
deum, qui cuncta crearit, dixerunt; atque in hoc consentiunt 
legi. ‘Aliquanti autem hoc adjiciunt, quod Deus cuncta per 
verbum suum fecerit et regat, et verbum Dei sit, quo cuncta 
moderentur; in hoc non soldm legi, sed et evangelio quoque 
consona scribunt, “ Many of the old philosophers (that is, all 
besides a few atheistic ones) have said, that there is one God who 
created all things, and these agree with the law: but some add 
further, that God made all thing's by his Word, and that it is the 
Word of God, by which all things are governed; and these 
write consonantly not only to the law, but also to the gospel.” 
But whether Philo derived this doctrine from the Greek philo~ 
sophers, or from Egyptians and Hermes Trismegist, he being an 
Alexandrian, may well be a question. For St. Cyrilt doth 
indeed cite several passages out of Hermaic writings then extant, 
to this very purpose. e shall only set down one of them 
here: 'O xoapoe Ext Apxovra émxeluevoy Snucovpyov Adyov Tov 
wavrwy Secrdrou, O¢ pet’ Exeivoy Towrn Sbvapic, aylvynroc, aré- 
pavroc, 2& éxelvov mpoxiipaca, kal éalxetrat, kal apyer Tay Se avrov 
OnucovpynBévrwy’ Eore O2 row mayreAclou mpdyovoc Kat TéAEog Kal 
dvasog vide, “The world hath a governor set over it, that 
ord of the Lord of all, which was the maker of it; this is the 
first power after himself, uncreated, infinite, looking out from 
him, and ruling over all things that were made by him; this is 
the perfect and genuine son of the first omniperfect Being.” 
Nevertheless the author of the réAsoc Adyocg, or Asclepian 
Dialogue, in that forecited passage of his, by his second God, the 
son of the first, meant no such thing at all as the Christian 
Logos, or second person of the Trinity, but only the visible 
world. Which is so plain from the words themselves, that it is 
a wonder how Lactantius and St. Austin could interpret them 
otherwise, he making therein a question, whether this second 
God were [actively] sensible or no. But the same is farther 
manifested from other places of that dialogue, as this for example : 
Eternitatis Dominus Deus primus est, secundus est mundus, 
‘“* The Lord of eternity is the first God, but the second God 1s 
the world.” And again: Summus qui dicitur Deus rector guber- 
natorque aenaibilis Del, ejus qui in se complectitur omnem locum, 


from whence he obtained it, has in our time been inquired into by no one more learned] 
than by the acute J. Le Clerc: see his Comm. in 18. priora Commiata Evangelii 
Johannis in Hammond’s N. T. t. 1. p. 896.and Epistolar. Criticar. 8. p. 223. For 
the present we have no opportuuity of canvassing the subject. 

* In Gen. Hom. 14. ¢ Con. Jul, lib. 1. p. 33. 
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omnemque rerum substantiam, “ The supreme God is the 
vernor of that sensible God, which contains in it all place and all 
the substance of things.” And that this was indeed a part of 
the Hermaic or Egyptian theology, that the visible world ani- 
mated was a second God, and the son of the first God, appears 
also from those Hermaic books published by Ficinus, and vul- 
arly called Peemander, though that be ale the first of them. 
here hath been one passage already cited. out of the eighth 
book: Agérepoc Sed¢ 6 wdopoc, “ The world is a second God.” 
After which followeth more to the same purpose: [ITpwroc yap 
mwavrwy dvTwe, aloiw¢ Kal ayévunruc, cal Snuoupyoc TeV SrAwy 
Yedc. Setrepoc 88 6 car’ elxdva avrov bn’ abrov yevduevoc Kai on’ 
avrov ouvexdpevoc Kal rpepduevoc kal aDavariZduevog we Ur iciov 
marooc, “ Lhe first God is that eternal unmade maker of all 
things; the sccond is he that is made according to the image of 
the first, which is contained, cherished or nourished and immor- 
talized by him, as by his own parent, by whom it is made an 
immortal animal.” So again in the ninth book: Tlarjp 6 Seo¢ 
Tov KdcpHoU, kal 6 piv Kéapog vibg Tov Jeov, “ God is the father 
of the world, and the world is the son of God.” And in the 
twelfth: ‘O Se ciumac xdopog otroc 6 péyac Sede «al ro 


uelZovog eixwyv, “ This whole world is a great and the image 
of a greater.”8 


® Dr. Cudworth correctly explains Hermes’ meaning, which Lactantius and Augustine, 
in their too great zeal to find mention of our Saviour in ancient records, altogether 
corrupt and pervert. This had already been observed by the eminent scholar Herm. 
Conringius, De Hermetica Aigyptior. Medicina, cap. 5. p. 40. 41. but whether or not 
this book was known to the learned Doctor at the time of writing this, I cannot tell. 
As to the Asclepian dialogue in question, Dr. Cudworth is right in maintaining that it 
was written by some one imbued with pagan principles. The whole book proclaims 
this, being full of the foulest superstitions, and exhibiting an incredible reverence for 
statues and the fictitious gods of the ancients. Nor do the learned Marail. Ficinus, 
Herm. Conringius, J. Henr. Ursinus, J. Alb, Fabricius, and others, entertain a different 
opinion. It will also be taken for granted, I suppose, that its author was an Egyptian; 
indeed, among other things, the very name of Hermes, under which he wished to shelter 
himself, would seem to indicate as much. But I confess myself at a loss to understand 
how we are to infer from thence what the learned Doctor seems to suppose, that this 
Asclepian dialogue was written previously to the introduction of the Chnistian religion. 
I certainly can hardly persuade myself, that before the birth of our Saviour there was 
any one among the Pagans in Egypt, who by the inspiration of God, or some evil 
spirit foretold the destruction and overthrow of the pagan religions. On which 
account I prefer the opinion of Ursinus and Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. lib. 1. cap. & 
p. 56. who consider this book to have been composed by some friend of the ancient 
worship after the passing of the acts against the pagans. There are numerous phrases 
occurring in it which savour of the Christian religion, so as clearly to demonstrate that its 
author was by no means a stranger to the sacred books of the new covenant. Moreover, 
in more instances than one, mention is made of the laws enacted for the suppression of 
the pagan worship: Alienigenis enim, he says, among other things, regionem istam 
terramque complentibus, non solum neglectus religionum, sed, quod est durius, quasi de 
legibus a religione, pietate, cultuque divino statuetur, prescripta pona, prohibitio, 
. For this country being filled by foreigners, not only is there neglect of religions, but 
what is more painful, religion, piety, and divine worship are interdicted as it were by 
penal laws.” And in another place: Capitale periculum constituetur in eum, qui se 
mentis religioni dederit, “ A capital charge will be brought against bim who devotes 
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As for the other Hermetic or Trismegistic books, published 
partly by Ficinus and partly by Patricius, we cannot confidently 
condemn any of them for Christian cheats or impostures, save 
only the Poemander, and the Sermon in the mount, concerning 
regeneration, the first and thirteenth of Ficinus’ chapters or 
books. Neither of which books are cited by any of the ancient 
fathers, and therefore may be presumed not to have been extant in 
Jamblichus’ time, but more lately forged ; and that probably by 
one and the self-same hand, since the writer of the latter (the 
Sermon in the mount) makes mention of the former (that is, 
the Poemander) in the close of it. For that, which Casaubon 
objects against the fourth of Ficinus’ books or chapters (entitled 
the Crater), seems not very considerable, it being questionable 
whether by the Crater any such thing were there meant, as the 
Christian Baptisterion.? Wherefore, as for all the rest of those 
Hermaic ae especially such of them as being cited by ancient 
fathers may be presumed to have been extant before Jamblichus’ 
time; we Lace no reason why we should not concur with that 
learned philosopher in his judgment concerning them, that though 
they often speak the language of philosophers, and were not 
written by Hermes Trismegist himself, yet they do really con- 
tain dd~ac “Epuaixac, “ Hermaical opinions,” or the “ Egyptian 
doctrine.” The ninth of Ficinus’ books mentions the Asclepian 
dialogue, under the Greek title of 6 réAtog Adyoe, pretending to 
have been written by the same hand: X@%c & ’AoxAhme, rov 
réXsov arootowxa Adyov, viv 2 avayxatoy nyoupat axdAovOov 
éxelvy Kal rov jwept alodnoewe Adyou OuEeAOetv. The meaning 


himeelf to the rational religion.” I know of no period to which this can be more conve- 
- niently referred than to that in which the Greek emperors not only filled Egypt with 
foreign soldiers and Greek colonists, but decreed punishments against those that should 
refuse to abandon the superstitions of their ancestors. Nor will any one not unac- 
quainted with sacred history find it difficult to conjecture the reason that could induce a 
pagan to forge such a beok. The Christians, that they might render the Egyptians 
more favourable to their own worship, wrote certain books under the name of Hermes, 
a name held in the highest reverence in Egypt, in order to persuade that 
people, that those who joined the Christians adopted not so much a new doctrine 
asthe ancient religion of Hermes. To counteract this fraud, a zealous supporter of 
the old religion had recourse to a similar fallacy; and, adopting the same name, wrote 
another book with the design to keep men in their former faith. The like is my opinion 
respecting some other Hermetic books, which exhibit evident traces of pagan super- 
stitions. However, the author of this book does not appear to have been too well versed 
in the philosophy which then flourished in Egypt. Certainly he discourses somewhat 
crudely, when he calls this visible world the second God, and the Son of God; sn opinion 
which the Egyptian philosophers of that period were far from entertaining. They 
indeed called the world the second God and the Son of God, but not the visible world; 
meaning that which is cognizable to the mind only, namely, the intelligible world, which 
Philo calls divine reason. See Philo epi Koopozoitac, p. 6. opp. and of the later 
Platonists, Plotinus, Ennead. 5. lib. 5. cap. 3. p. 322. &c, It would seem, therefore, 
that he either did not rightly comprehend the opinion of the principal Egyptian philo- 
sophers of that day, or had espoused the doctrines of one of the minor and less im- 


t sects. 
® See Fabricius’ Biblioth. Gree. lib. 1. cap. 7. sect. 5. p. 51. 
VOL. I. 0oO 
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of which place (not understood by the translator) is this: “I 
lately published (O Asclepius) the book entitled ‘O TéAkog Adyoe, 
(or nf perfect oration) and now I judge it necessary, in pursuit 
of the same, to discourse concerning sense.” Which book, as 
well as the perfect oration, is cited by Lactantius.'° As is also the 
tenth of Ficinus, called the Clavis, which does not only pretend 
to be of kin to the ninth, and consequently to the Asclepius 
likewise, but also to contain in it an epitome of that Hermaic 
book called Ta Ievica, mentioned in Eusebius’ Chronicon:! Tdy 
xOte Adyor, & "AckAHme, cot avtOnxa, rov 82 ojpepov Sixaidy éort 
ry Tar. avabeivat, tre cat rwv Pevexov Adywv, trav pic airav 
AeAaAnnevwv, Ecriv émcroun, “ My former discourse was dedicated 
to thee, O Asclepius, but this to Tatius, it being an epitome of 
those Genica that were delivered tohim.” Which Fevixa are thus 
again afterwards mentioned in the same book: Ovx jjxouvsac év roic 
Tevexoic, Ore ard pac Wuxne tig TOU wavroc Waca ai Yuyal saw, 
‘‘ Have you not heard in the Genica, that all souls are derived from 
one soul of the universe?” Neither of which two places were under- 
stood by Ficinus. But doubtless this latter Hermaic book had 
something foisted into it, because there is a manifest contradiction 
found therein ; forasmuch as that transmigration of human souls 
into brutes, which in the former part thereof is asserted after the 
Egy ptian vie we katadikn Wuyxic kaxijc, “as the just punishment 
of the wicked,” is afterwards cried down and condemned in it, a8 
the greatest error. And the eleventh and twelfth following books 
seem to us to be as Egyptian as any of the rest; as also does 
that long book entitled xépn xdopov, the thirteenth in Patricius 
Nay, it is observable that even those very books themselves that 
are 80 justly suspected and condemned for Christian forgeries, 
have something of the Hermaical or Egyptian philosophy here 
and there interspersed in them. As for example, when in the 
Poemander, God is twice called, appevdSnAuc, “male and female 
together,” this seems to have been Peyptian (and derived from 
thence by Orpheus), according to that elegant passage in the 
Asclepian aislowds concerning God: Hic ergo, qui solus est 
omnia, utriusque sex(s foecunditate plenissimus, semper voluntatis 
suse pregnans, parit semper, quicquid voluerit procreare, “ He 
therefore, who alone is all things, and most full of the fecundity 
of both sexes, being always pregnant of his own will, always 
produceth whatsoever he pleaseth.” Again, when death is thus 
described in it, rapad:ddvat rd owe sic adAolwoty xa 76 eldoc, 8 
elyec, ic apavic ylvecsa, “to be nothing else but the change of 
the body, and the form or life’s passing into the inyisible :” this 


10 See Divin. Instit. lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 254. where the passage occurs, quoted from 
the Hermetic bcok entitled Hep? AioShcewc. i 

1 See Scaliger, Ad Greeca Eusebii, p. 409. On the Hermetic Genica consult Fe 
bricius’ Biblioth. Greec. lib. 1. cap. 11. pr. 78, 
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eeth with that in the eleventh book or chapter: Tyy pera- 
oAnv Savarov elva, dua TO piv cwpa StadrbecSa, rHv 8 Zwiv sic 
TO agavic ywortv, “That death is nothing but a change, it 
being only the dissolution of the body, and the life or soul’s 
ing into the invisible or inconspicuous.” In which book it 
1s also affirmed of the world: ['fveoSa pfpog avrov cad Exacrny, 
nutoav ev rp apavet, “ That every day, some part or other of it 
goes into the invisible, or into Hades ;” that is, does not utterly 
rish, but only disappears to our sight, it being either translated 
into some other place, or changed into another form. And 
accordingly, it is said of animals, in the twelfth book, diaAverac 
ovx iva amdAnrat, add iva véa yévnra, “ that they are dissolved 
by death, not that they might be destroyed, but made again 
anew.” As it is also there affirmed of the world, that it doth 
wavra wotiv Kal sic Eavrov atorouty, “make all things out of 
itself, and again unmake them into itself; xat dcadtdwv ravra 
avaveoi, “and that dissolving all things, it doth perpetually 
renew them.” For that nothing in the whole world utterly 
perisheth, as it is often declared elsewhere in these Trismegistic 
writings, so particularly in this twelfth book of Ficinus: Stéura¢ 
6 kdopog auerabAnrog, ra 2 uépn abrov wavra perabAnra, oveev oe 
p2aprov 7 atoAAtuevov, “The whole world is unchangeable, 
only the parts of it being alterable; and this so, as that 
none of these neither utterly perisheth, or is absolutely des- 
troyed: Ila¢ uépog re Sévara pCapivat tov apOaorov, h aroXécat 
rt Tou Seov, “ For how can any part of that be corrupted, which 
is incorruptible, or any thing of God perish or go to nothing ?” 
all which, by Casaubon’s leave, we take to have been originally 
Egyptian doctrine, and thence in al afterwards transplanted 
into Greece. Moreover, when in the Pemander, God is styled 
more than once, dwe Kat Zw, “ light and life,” this seems to have 
been Egyptian also, because it was Orphical. In like manner, 
the appendix to the Sermon in the mount, called tuvwdia covrri, 
or the “occult cantion,” hath some strains of the Egyptian 
theology in it, which will be afterwards mentioned.* 


? No one in his senses can doubt, that all these doctrines were known and publicly 
professed among the Egyptians at the time when the Hermetic books were written. 
But what should induce us to believe, that they not only flourished in Egypt in the very 
. earliest times, but even first sprung up in that country and were propagated from 

thence into Greece, I am at a loss to find out. They were as well held by other phi- 
losophers, who had never?visited Egypt ; nor are they such doctrines, indeed, as could 
not enter the mind of any one without the aid of an Egyptian or other master. I will 
frankly state the opinion I have myself arrived at respecting the motives of those who 
wrote the Hermetic books. The principal reason then for prefixing the name of Hermes 
to these books, was to make others believe that their doctrines were of the greatest 
antiquity and belonged to Hermes himself. The Platonists, to whom I consider some 
of these books to belong, adopted the name, in order to show that this most ancient 
philosopher was a stranger to the principles inculcated by the Christians and favoured 
the worship of many gods. While the Christians, on the other hand, in putting forth 
books under the name of Hermes, were actuated solely by the wish to make him appear 
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The result of our present discourse is this, that though some 
of the Trismegistic books were either wholly counterfeited, or 
else had certain supposititious passages inserted into them by 
some Christian hand, yet there being others of them originally 
Egyptian, or which, as to the substance of them, do contain 
Hermaical or Egyptian doctrines (in all which one supreme 
Deity is every where asserted), we may well conclude from 
hence, that the Egyptians an acknowledgment amongst 
them of one supreme Deity. And herein se'veral o { the ancient 
fathers have gone before us; as first of all Justin Martyr :° 
"Aupwy Taykpupoy tov Sedv dvouatea, “Epping & cagwe «at 
paveoig A€yet, Seov vonoat pév tort xaAewTOv, Ppacat Si advvaroy, 
‘Ammon in his books calleth God most hidden, and Hermes 
plainly declareth, that it is hard to conceive God, but impossible 
to express him.” Neither doth it follow that this latter passage 
is counterfeit, as Casaubon concludes, because there is some- 
thing like it in Plato's Timeus, there being doubtless a very 

eat agreement betwixt Platonism and the ancient Egyptian 
Sloctrin: Thus again, St. Cyprian :* “ Hermes quoque Tris 
megistus unum Deum loquitur, eumque ineffabilem et inzsti- 
mabilem confitctur, ‘“ Hermes Trismegist also acknowledgeth one 
God, confessing him to be ineffable and inestimable ;” which 
sage 18 also cited by St. Austin.* Lactantius, likewise: Thoth 
antiquissimus et instructissimus omni genere Doctrine, aded ut 
ei multarum rerum et artium scientia Trismegisti omen 
imponeret ; hic scripsit libros et quidem multos, ad cognitionem 
divinarum rerum pertinentes, in quibus majestatem summi et 
singularis Dei asserit, iisdemque nominibus appellat, quibus nos, 
Deum et patrem. Ac né quis nomen ejus requireret ; avwvupov 
esse dixit. ‘‘ Thoth (that is, Hermes) the most ancient and 


to have been of their own creed. This, in my opinion, is evident from the fact, that 
few of the Egyptians approved of all the opinions contained in these books. Besides, 
had they been public doctrines, what necessity would there have been for ascribing them 
to Hermes and seeking, as it were, the protection of his name? Wherefore, we ought, 
I conceive, to be very cautious before deciding thus: “ This occurs in the Hermetic 
books ; therefore it isan Egyptian dogma.” Some, perhaps, will consider the contrary 
to be more true and will come rather to this conclusion: “ This is found in the Her- 
metic books ; therefore it was not a dogma of the Egyptians, but a later invention, and 
foisted into the commentitious volumes, in order to make it more readily pass as 
Hermetic.” I would not say, that some old maxims of the Egyptians are not every- 
where to be met with in these books ; for, as I have stated above, the object iteelf of 
these impostors required that they should temper their own opinions with some admix- 
ture of ancient doctrines, But it requires, I contend, at the same time, that we should 
not immediately admit as Egyptian everything held forth as such by the Hermetic 
books, nor is any one, I consider, in the present day, so skilled in matters of Egyptian 
antiquity, as to be able to distinguish what are really Egyptian from those which falsely 
bear that name. 

3 Cohort, ad Greecos, p. 37. opp. This saying of Hermes respecting God occurs in 
the beginning of his Epistle to That. See Casaubon’s Exerc. in Baronium, p. 62. 

* De Idol. van. [p. 226. opp.] 

“ De Baptismo contra Donatistas, lib. 6. sect. 87. p. 126. tom. 9. opp. 

+ Lib. 1. p. 30. [Divin. Instit. cap. 6. p. 42.] 
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most instructed in all kind of learning (for which he was called 
Trismegist) wrote books, and those many, belonging to the 
knowledge of divine things, wherein he asserts the majesty of one 
supreme Deity, calling him by the same names that we do, God 
and Father; but (lest any one should require a proper name of 
him) affirming him to be anonymous.” Lastly, St. Cyril® hath 
much more to the same purpose also: and we must confess that 
we have the rather here insisted so much upon these Hermaic 
or Trismegistic writings, that in this particular we might vindi- 
cate these ancient fathers from the imputation either of fraud and 
imposture, or of simplicity and folly. ; 
But that the Egyptians acknowledged, besides their many 
gods, one supreme and all-comprehending Deity, needs not to be 
roved from these Trismegistic writings (concerning which we 
eave others to judge as they find cause), it otherwise appearing, 
not only because Orpheus (who was an undoubted assertor of 
monarchy, or one first principle of all things) is generally 
affirmed to have derived his doctrine from the Egyptians; but 
also from plain and express testimonies. For besides Apollonius 
Tyaneus’ affirmation concerning both Indians and Egyptians,* 
before cited, Plutarch throughout his whole book, De Iside et 
Osiride, supposes the Egyptians thus to have asserted one supreme 
Deity, they commonly calling him, rév zpdrov Oxdv, “ the first 
od.” Thus in the beginning of that book he tells us, that the 
end of all the religious rites and mysteries of that Egyptian 
goddess, Isis, was, 7 tov mowrov, cal xupfou, kal voyrov yywate, 
dv 1) Sedc wapaxaXrkt Cyretv wap’ avrg xai per avrg Svra Kat 
ouvovra, “the ea of that first God, who is the Lord of 
all things, and only intelligible by the mind, whom this goddess 
exhorteth men to seek, in her communion.” After which he 
declareth, that this first God of the Egyptians was accounted by 
them an obscure and hidden Deity, a accordingly he gives the 
reason why they made the crocodile to be a symbol of him :f 
Mévov of dacw év vypy ctatrouptvor, rac Sec buéva Atiov Kal 
Stapaviy rapaxaAbrrey, tk Tov petwrov KaTepyduevov, wore BAE- 
rev pn BAErduevov’ § ry rowry Sew cupbéEnxev, “ Because they 
say the crocodile is the only animal which, living in the water, 
hath his eyes covered by a thin transparent membrane, fallin 
down over them, by reason whereof it sees and is not seen; whic 
is a thing that belongs to the first God, to see all things, himself 
being not seen.” Though Plutarch in that place gives also 
another reason why the Egyptians made the crocodile a symbol 
of the Deity: Ob piv ovd? 6 KpoxddeAoe airlag miBdvng apyor- 
povaayv toynxe tysnv, adAd plunua Jeov Aéyerat yeyovévar povog 
piv ayAwacog bv’ gwviie yap 6 Stiog Adyug ampocdene tort, kat 


§ Lib. 1. contra Julianum, p. 3f. * Page 269. + Page 381. 
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8? abdgou Balywy xereb0ou Kai Steno, Ta Sunra aye xara dixny, 
“Neither were the Egyptians without a plausible reason for 
worshipping God symbolically in the c e, that being said 
to be an imitation of God, in that it is the only animal without 
a tongue. For the divine Adyoc, or reason, standing not in 
need of speech, and going on through a silent path of justice in 
the world, does without noise righteously govern and i pe 
all human affairs.” In like manner, Horus Apollo in his Hiero- 
glyphice® tells us, that the Egyptians, acknowledging a xavro- 
xpdtwp and xoopoxparwe, “an omnipotent being that was the 
governor of the whole world,” did symbolically represent him by 
a serpent: "Ev pécw abrov olkov péyav Sexvuovrec, 6 yao Baci- 
Asoc olkog avrov iv ry xdopy, “They picturing also a oes 
house or palace within its circumference, because the world is 
the royal palace of the Deity.” Which writer also gives us ano- 
ther reason, why the serpent was made to be the hieroglyphic of 
the Deity :? To we rp099 xpiicSa rw Eavrov awyart, onpalvet, ro 


* The passage here cited occurs lib. 1. cap. 61. p. 75. But I consider it to be 
erroneously referred to God. For in this and some other chapters Horus, whoever he 
may be, is treating of the images, not of God, but of good or bad kings. The title of 
the chapter is this : Tla¢ pnvvove: cooporparopa ; and the magnificence of the word 
cocpoxpatwp led the learned doctor to suppose that the supreme Being was meant. 
But cocpoxparwp in Horus has no such august sense, denoting merely a far-ruling 
king. This is sufficiently evident from the beginning of the chapter, where the word 
Baouedc is combined with it, the better to define the subject of discourse: Iddy é2 
roy Bacwéa xocporpdropa vopilovrec cal pnvdbovrec, abroy py cg Cwypa- 
govory, which are manifestly to be rendered thus: “ Again, when they wish to denote 
a most powerful and far-ruling king, they in Jike manner picture a serpent.” There- 
fore the remark of Jo. Corn. de Pau, in his notes on the passage, p. 346. is a just one, 
that xdopoc in this name is the same as olxovpéwn. Moreover, the learned 
translates the Greek words, which are evidently corrupt and mutilated, agreeably to his 
own opinion, but not according to their true meaning. The words of Horus are: ‘0 
yap Baawkiog olxog, rap’ avrov—ty rq céopy, which cannot, as far as I know, be 
properly translated: ‘“ Because the world is the royal palace of the Deity.” Jo. 
Mercerus, in his notes thereon, p. 188. thought that the word cuBepyaras or urdpyes 
has been dropped, and therefore rendered the passage: Regia enim domus, que ab eo 
regitur, in mundo est, ‘‘ For the royal house which he rules is in the world ;” which, 
however, gives manifestly but a meagre and almost puerile sense. Wherefore, a recent 
editor of Horus, dissatisfied with this explanation, has entered upon a new path, consi- 
dering that the e should be restored as follows: ‘O ydp Baoweiog olxog zap’ 
avrou xparog torivy 3 xdéopog, “ For the royal house, according to the extent of his 
power, is the habitable world.” But this conjecture also seems to be somewhat harsh. 
Indeed I see no reason for disputing, as to how this corrupt passage should be restored, 
when the sense is obvious without any emendation. According to this author, the 
serpent is with the Egyptians the symbol of a king. Within the circumference of this 
serpent they place a house, when they wish to denote a king ruling over almost the 
whole world. This house therefore is the image of the world. Which gives us this 
sense : “ For the royal palace of such a king is the world itself." Here every thing is 
enters and easy. Whether the word wavroxpadrwp implied God, we shall see 
presently. 

7 The passage is in lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5. But in my opinion the learned Doctor is 
again wrong in referring it to the matter in hand. Horus in this chapter is not 
showing how the Egyptians pictured the Deity, but explaining what hieroglyphic they 
made use of to represent the world. ‘The Egyptians,” he says, ‘‘ to represent the 
world, paint a serpent feeding on its own tail.” In the words here quoted, therefoie, 
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wavra 50a tk THe Selacg mpovolac tv rw xédopy yevvatat, TavrTa 
waAr.y kai THY pEelwoww sic avrov AauEaver, “ Because the serpent 
feeding as it were upon its own body, doth aptly signify, that all 
things generated in the world by -divine providence are eae 
resolved into him.” And Philo Byblius,® from Sanchoniathon, 
gives the same reason why the serpent was deified by Taut, or 
the Egyptian Hermes: Or avdvarov kal sic éavrov avaAtberat, 
‘“‘ Because it is immortal, and resolved into itself.” Though 
sometimes the Egyptians added to the serpent also a hawk, thus 
complicating the hieroglyphic of the Deity ; according to that of 
a famous Egyptian priest in Eusebius:? Td rpwrov éy Sedrarov 
Sic éotiv, ipaxog Exwv popgry, “ That the first and divinest 
being of all is symbol y represented by a serpent having the 
head of a hawk.” And that a hawk was also sometimes used 
alone for a hieroglyphic of the Deity, appeareth from that of 
Plutarch,’® that in the porch of an Egyptian temple at Sais, | 
were engraven these three hieroglyphics, a young man, an old 
man, and a hawk; to make up this sentence, “that both the 
beginning and end of human life dependeth upon God, or provi- 
dence.” But we have two more remarkable passages in the fore- 
mentioned Horus Apollo, concerning the Egyptian theology, 


he is assigning the reason, why the Egyptians so represent the world, namely, to show 
that all things are generated out of the matter of the world and return to it again. _ 

* In Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 41. 

® Prepar. Evangel. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 41. 

" 10 De Iside et Osiride, p. 363. t. 2. opp. The interpretation of these figures, which 
is given here as though it occurred in Plutarch, is due to the Doctor's own ingenuity 
rather than to that author, For Plutarch merely says, that a child and an old man 
denote beginning and end, a hawk God. 

1 The former occurs lib. 1. cap. 64. p. 77. which chapter is inscribed : aig wavro- 
cparopa, id est, onpaivovesy. But Horus says, that the wavroxpdrwp, as he calls 
him, is represented among the Egyptians by the image of an entire serpent: and then 
subjoins the words here quoted. Of which J. Corn. de Pau, in his notes on the pas- 
sage, p. 346. supposes this to be the sense: Ita apud eos anguis symbolum est spiritus 
per totum universum sese diffundentis, ‘“‘ Thus, according to them, a serpent is the 

bol of a spirit diffused through the whole universe.” Although I have no objec- 
tion to this interpretation, I cannot refrain from adding, however, that this author is 
altogether very trifling and insignificant, and not only ignorant of philosophical and 
just order, but at the same time so intricate and uncouth generally in his phraseology as 
to make his meaning in many places exceedingly doubtful and uncertain. The inter- 
pretations, too, which he gives of the Egyptian figures, are so forced, so pointless, in 
short, so foreign to the things themselves, that it is very clear, if the Egyptians really 
had a symbolical system of philosophy, he is not the man from whom we are to learn 
it. What the xayroxpdrwp may be, which he speaks of in this chapter, as denoted b 
the figure of an entire serpent, is likewise altogether uncertain. Dr. Cudworth, wi 
whom the recent editor concurs, does not doubt but that the word is meant to denote 
God. While J. Mercerus translates it: late rerum potens, “ far-ruling.” If Horus 
were an author who expreased himself with propriety and accuracy, I should incline to 
the former opinion. For I am aware, that this epithet belongs and is applied pre- 
eminently to God. See J. Casp. Suicer, Thesaur. Ecclesiastic. t. 2. p. 562, But as 
the diction of this writer is so remote from all propriety and words are so strangely mis- 
applied by him, I do not know whether we ought not to prefer that of Mercerus. What 
certainly makes very much for his opinion is, that the antecedent chapters treat 
exclusively of human kings, and in those which follow there is no mention of divine 
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which must not be pretermitted ; the first this: Tap’ avroic¢ roi 
gavroc kdapou Td Stixév gore wvevpa, “ That according to them, 
there is a spirit passing through the whole world, to wit, God.” 
And again: Aoxéet avroi¢ Stxa Yeov undiv SAwWS ovvecravatr, 
“It seemeth to the Egyptians, that nothing at all consists with- 
out God.” In the next place, Jamblichus was a person who had 
made it his business to inform himself thoroughly concerning the 
theology of the Egyptians, and who undertakes to give an 
account thereof, in answer to Porphyrius’ epistle to Anebo, 
an Egyptian priest; whose testimony therefore may well seem 
to deserve credit. And he first gives us a summary account of 
their theology after this manner:* Xwoordc, 2 yonpévoc petiw- 
eoc, kat xa gavrdv UreontAwputvoe Tay tv TH KdopYy CUvapLEDY 
TE kal oroxeiwy, 6 tng yevéoeweo Kar picewc SAn¢g Kal Twv iv 
autoig orotyeiotc Suvduewy tracwy, atriog Dede: are On Umepexwv 
rovrouv, avAog Kal aowparoc, kal UTeppunc, ayévyntdg TE Kal 
apéptaroc, S6Ao¢ 2& éavrov Kal ev éavtw avagpaveic, mporysirat 
wavtwy TouTwy, kal év Eautrw ra dra wepiexet, Kat Sedre piv ouvei- 
Ange wavra, cat peradiowow, “ That God, who is the cause of 
generation and the whole nature, and of all the powers in the 
elements themselves, is separate, exempt, elevated above, and ex- 
panded over, all the powers and elements in the world. For 
being above the world, and transcending the same, immaterial, 
and incorporeal, supernatural, unmade, indivisible, manifested 
wholly from himself, and in himself, he ruleth over all thin 

and in himself containeth all things. And because he virtually 
comprehends all things, therefore does he impart and display the 
same from himself.” According to which excellent description 
of the oe it is pas that the Egyptians asserting one God 
that comprehends all things, could not possibly suppose a multi- 
tude of self-existent deities. In which place also the same Jam- 
blichus’ tells us, that as the Egyptian hieroglyphic for material 
and corporeal things was mud or floating water, so they pictured 
God, in loto arbore sedentem super lutum; “sitting upon the 
lote-tree above the watery mud.” Quod innuit Dei eminentiam 
altissimam, qua fit, ut nullo modo attingat lutum ipsum. De- 
monstratque Dei imperium intellectuale, quia loti arboris omnia 


matters: from which it would appear, that this zayvroxpdrwp also signifies a man 
possessing great power and subject to no law. Nor are examples of this signification 
wanting in the more modern Greek authors. But I decide nothing: nor perhaps will 
the obscurity and extreme carelessness of this writer’s style admit of our deciding any 
thing The other passage here quoted occurs lib. I. cap. 13. p. 27. 

? Jamblichus, De Myster. ASgyptior. sect. 7. cap. 2. p. 151. where the words occur 
in the inverse order to that in which they are here quoted. For those which are here 
placed at the beginning stand at the end of the passage in Jamblichus, 

* Jamblichus ibid. p. 15). Luppapropet dt rovro ixepoxyy re nai rhv isxdy 
4) Pavovoay pndapic rij¢ Avog, cai ryépoviay voepdy cai iuwiptoy sxveixvu- 
rac kuchérepa yap xdyra éparat rd rov Awrov, cai ra iy roig guAAore Etdn, cai 
va iy roig Kaproig gasyopeva. . 
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sunt rotunda, tam frondes quam fructus, &c. ‘“ Which signifies 
the transcendent eminency of the Deity above the matter, and 
its intellectual empire over the world; because both the leaves 
and fruit of that tree are round, representing the motion of intel- 
lect.” Again, he there adds also, that the Egyptians sometimes 
pictured God sitting at the helm of a ship.* But afterward in 
the same book, he sums up the queries which Porphyrius had 
propounded to the Egyptian priest, to be resolved concerning 
them, in this mdnner: BotAc cor SnAwOjva, ri ro rodroy alrioy 
nyovvrat elvae Aiyérrioc; mérepov vovr, i} trép vovv; Kat pdvov, 
N mer GAXov, 7} GAAwy; Kal worepoy acwpaToY, 7} owpuariKkoY ; Kal 
ei ry Snucovpyw ta avta, i} mod Tov Snmovpyov; Kal ei 2E ivdc 
Ta wavra, 7H &k TOAAWY; Kal El DAnv tcacty, } owuaTa Tola TEGW- 
Tov; kat el ayévynrov bAnv, h yevnthv; “ You desire to be re- 
solved, what the Egyptians think to be the first cause of all; 
whether intellect or something above intellect? and that whe- 
ther alone or with some other? whether incorporeal or corporeal? 
whether the first principle be the same with the demiurgus and 
architect of the world, or before him? whether all things proceed 
from one or many? whether they suppose matter, or quali- 
fied bodies, to be the first? and if they admit a first matter, 
whether they assert it to be unmade or made?” In answer to 
which Porphyrian queries, Jamblichus thus begins: Kai rowrov 
piv, § rpwroy nowrnoac, wept robrou axove’ Tpd TwY GvTwE SyTWY 
kal rov SdAwy apxwv tore Sed¢ ele’ mpwroc, kal Tov mpwrov Seov 
kat Baowréwe, axlynrog’ év povdryte tig tavrov Evdrnroc pévwr* 
ovre yap vonrov airy émerdéxerat, cre AAO m1, “I shall first 
reply to that you first demand, that, according to the Egyptians, 
before all entities and principles there is one God, who is in 
order of nature before (him that is commonly called) the first 
god and king; immoveable; and always remaining in the solita- 
riety of his own unity, there being nothing intelligible, nor any 
thing else complicated with him,” &c. In which words Jambli- 
chus, and those others that follow after, though there be some 
obscurity (and we may perhaps have occasion further to consider 
the meaning of them elsewhere), yet he plainly declares, that 
according to the Egyptians, the first original of all things was a 
perfect unity above intellect; but intimating withal, that besides 
this first unitv, thev did admit of certain other divine hypostases 
(as a perfect intellect and mundane soul) subordinate thereunto, 
and dependent on it, concerning which he thus writeth after- 
wards:* Thy mpd rov ovpavod Kat thy éy TH ovpavy Cwrikyv 
Sévautv yivwoxovact, xaBapdy re vouv Umip Tov Kdopov mporidiact, 
“The Egyptians acknowledge, before the heaven, and in the 
heaven, a living power (or soul), and again they place a pure 


* Seg. 8. cap. |. * Cap. 4. p. 160. 
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mind or intellect above the world. But that they did not 
acknowledge a plurality of co-ordinate and independent princi- 
ples is further declared by him after this manner:5 Kai otrwe 
dvwev ayot Tov reXevralwy y TEpl axowy Aiyumrtorc rpaypa- 
reia ag’ Evoc apxerat, kal modaow sic TARIOC, Twv WoAAWY avrtC 
ad ivocg daxvbepyvwputvwy, kal tavraxov rig aoplorou piatwe 
émixoaroupévnc UTd Tivog wptoptvov pérpov, Kal Tic averratw 
imalacg wavrwy airtfac, “And thus the Egyptian philosophy, 
from first to last, begins from unity; and thence descends to 
multitude; the many being always governed by the one; and 
the infinite or undeterminate nature every where mastered and 
conquered by some finite and determined measure; and all ulti- 
mately by that highest unity, that is the . first cause of all 
things.” Moreover, in answer to the last Porphyrian question 
concerning matter, whether the Egyptians thought it to be un- 
made and self-existent or made, Jamblichus thus replies: “YAnv 
82 mapiyayev 6 Sed¢ awd ovowdrntoc trosxtodelane vAdryros, 
‘‘ That according to Hermes and the Egyptians, matter was also 
made or produced by God;” ab essentialitate succisa ac subscissd 
materialitate, as Scutellius turns it. Which passage of Jambli- 
chus, Proclus upon the Timeus* (where he asserts that God 
was appnro¢ airla rig tAnc, “the ineffable cause of matter”) 
takes notice of in this manner: Kai 4 rev Aiyurriwy rapacoaic 
Ta avTa Tepi avrg pyow & yé ror Jetoc "lauPAtyoc iordpnoev, 
drt cat ‘Epping ek ric ovatdryntoe thy UAOryra mwapaytolat Boshe- 
Tal, kal On) Kat Elko¢ Kak TObTOU, Toy []Aatwva ri rocabrny wept Tie 
vAng dd&ay Exev, “ And the tradition of the Egyptians agreeth 
herewith, that matter was not unmade or self-existent, but pro- 
duced by the Deity: for the divine Jamblichus has recorded, 
that Hermes would have materiality to have been produced from 
essentiality (that is, the passive principle of matter from that 
active principle of the Deity): and it is very probable from 
hence, that Plato was also of the same opinion concerning 
matter:” viz. because he is supposed to have followed Hermes 
and the Egyptians. Which indeed is the more likely, if that be 


® These words occur sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 159. where are to be found also those imme- 
diately following on the origin of matter. Dr. Gale has translated the latter passage 
better than Scutellius: Deus materiam produxit dividendo materialitatem ab essen- 
tialitate, ‘God produced matter by dividing materiality from eesentiality.” These 
high sounding and obscure words, however, mean nothing more than what we at this 
day express more intelligibly thus: “The matter of all things emanated from the 
Deity or divine nature itself:” which the Platonists to whom Jamblichus belonged 
maintained to have been done from all eternity. But I would not form my estimate 
of the ancient doctrine of the Egyptians from this Jamblichus, initiated although he 
pretends to be in their hidden mysteries. For it was the custom of these Platonists to 
accommodate entirely to their own precepts whatever they could find anywhere re- 
corded respecting the philosophy of antiquity, that the wisdom of all nations might 
appear to have fallen exclusively to their lot. 

* Page 117. 
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true, which the same Proclus affirmeth concerning Orpheus: 
ic te cal "Opdede xara rovrov Tov Adyor amo rij¢ Tpwrlotye TwWY 
vorT@y vrocTacewe Tapaye tiv VAnv, “ that Orpheus also did, 
after the same manner, deduce or derive matter from the first 
hypostasis of intelligibles,” that is, from the supreme Deity. We 
shall conclude here in the last place with the testimony of Da- 
mascius, in his book of Principles,® writing after this manner 
concerning the Egyptians: Aiyumrfouc 82 6 piv Evdnuog obdiv 
axoibic icropst’ of 8 Aiybrrio: xa? juacg piddcogpor yeyovdrec, 
eEjveyxav atta thy GAdJeaay xexpupplyny, evpdvrec ev eens ie 
on tise Adyotc’ we ein Kar’ avrovc H piv pla Tov SAwy apxi oKd- 
TOC GyvworToy Uuvouptvn, kal rovtTo Teic avapwvodbpEvoY oOvUTWwe, 
* Hudemus hath given us no exact account of the Egyptians ; 
but the Egyptian philosophers, that have been in our times, have 
declared the hidden truth of their theology, having found in 
certain Egyptian writings, that there was, according to them, 
one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated :” which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme Deity that is incom- 
preheneible. 

But that the Egyptians amongst their many gods did acknow- 
ledge one supreme, may sufficiently a also, even from their 
vulgar religion and theology ; in which they had first a peculiar 
and proper name for him as such. For as the Greeks called the 
supreme God Zevc, the Latins Jupiter or Jovis, so did the 
Egyptians call him Hammon or Ammon, according to Herodo- 
tus,’ whose testimony to this purpose hath been already cited, 
and confirmed by Origen,’ who was an Egyptian born. Thus 
also Plutarch in his book De Iside:? Taw» rodA\wv voutdvrwv, 
idtcov wap’ Aiyumrloe Svoua rov Ade elvat, rov ’Apovy, 6 rapa- 
yovtec netic “Appova Aéyouev, “It is supposed by most, that 
the proper name of Zeus or Jupiter (that is, the supreme Deity) 
amongst the Egyptians is Amous, which we Greeks pronounce 
Hammon.” To the same purpose Hesychius: ’Apupovc 6 Zeve, 
>AotororeAnc, “ Ammous, according to Aristotle, is the same 
with Zeus.” Whence it came to pass, that by the Latin writers 
Hammon was vulgarly called Jupiter Ammon. Which Ham- 
mon was not only used as a proper name for the supreme Deity 
by the Egyptians, but also by the Arabians and all the Africans, 
according to that of Lucan:!° 


® These words of Damascius are to be found among those extracted from this phi- 
losopher’s unpublished work by J. Christ. Wolf, Anecdot. Grac. tom. 3. p. 260. But 
to this Damascius, I would apply the same that I have just remarked respecting’ Jam- 
blichus. a 

7 Histor. lib, 2. cap. 42. p. 105. 

® Or rather Celsus in Origenes, Contra Celsum, lib, 5. p. 261. 

® De Iside et Osiride, tom. 2. opp. p. 354. 

10 Pharsal. lib. 9. v. 517. 518. 
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Quamvis Athiopum populis Arabumque beatis - 
Gentibus, atque Indis, unus sit Jupiter Ammon. 


Wherefore not only Marmarica (which is a part -of Africa, 
wherein was that most famous temple of this Ammon) was from 
thence denominated Ammonia, but even all Africa, as Stephanus 
informs us, was sometimes called Ammonis from this god Am- 
mon, who hath been therefore styled Zedc Al€uxoc, the Lybian 
Jupiter.! 

ndeed it is very probable, that this word Hammon or Am- 
mon was first derived from Ham or Cham, the son of Noah, 
whose posterity was chiefly seated in these African parts, and 
from whom Egypt was called, not only in the scripture, “the 
land of Ham,” but also by the Egyptians themselves, as Plutarch 
testifieth, Xnucfa, or Chemia, and as St. Jerome, Ham; and the 
Coptites also to this very day call it Chemi. Nevertheless this will 
not hinder, but that the word Hammon, for all that, might be used 
afterwards by the Egyptians, as a name for the supreme God, 
because, amongst the Greeks, Zevc, in like manner, was sup- 
posed to have been at first the name of a man or hero, but yet 
afterwards applied to signify the supreme God. And there 
might be such a mixture of herology or history, together with 
theology, as well amongst the Egyptians as there was amongst 
the Greeks. Nay, some learned men conjecture,’ and not with- 
out probability, that the Zeus of the Greeks also was really the 
very same with that Ham or Cham, the son of Noah, whom the 
Egyptians first worshipped as a hero or deified man; there 
being several considerable agreements and correspondencies be- 
tween the poetic fables of Saturn and Jupiter, and the true 
scripture-story of Noah and Cham; as there is likewise a great 
affinity between the words themselves, for as Cham signifies 
heat or fervour, so is Zevc derived by the Greek grammarians 
from Géw. And thus will that forementioned testimony of He- 
rodotus in some sense be verified, that the Greeks received the 
ane of most of their gods, even of Zed¢ himself, from the 

tians. 

erhaps it may be granted also, that the sun was sometime 

worshipped by the Egyptians, under the name of Hammon ;* 


1 These testimonies of the ancients are pursued to greater length by G. J. Vossius, 
De Origine ac Progressu Idololatriz, lib. 2. cap. 11. p. 134. 135. and Sam. Bochart, 
Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 6. 7. 

* This opinion was first broached by Sam. Bochart in his Phaleg, lib. 4. cap. 1. p. 
204. 205. &c. and lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 6. 7. who has also given the authorities here quoted. 
Nor does the acute J. Marsham, Canon. Chronic. A2gypt. dissent from it. 

* He alludes chiefly to Sam. Bochart, from whose Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 7. 8. 
the arguments here brought forward to prove the identity of Ham and Zeus are bor- 
rowed. In my opinion, Jac. Perizonius, Origin. ASgyptiac. cap. 5. p. 76. 77. justly 
repudiates this opinion. 

4 i as subject consult Vossius, De Origine ac Progressu Idololatrie, lib. 2. cap. 2. 
p. 134. 135. 
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it having been in like manner sometimes worshipped by the 
Greeks under the name of Zeus. And the word very well 
agreeth herewith, mon in the Hebrew language signifying not 
only heat, but the sun; from whence osm Chamanim also was 
derived. Nevertheless, it will not follow from hence, that 
therefore the visible sun was gencrally accounted by the Egyp- 
tians the supreme Deity, no more than he was amongst the 
ig ; bap we have Sasa) occasion 2 ha ee bs in 
the religion a confused jumble of herology, siology, 
and eheslog altogether And that the notion of this eotian 
god Ammon was neither confined by them to the sun, nor yet 
the whole corporeal world or nature of the universe (as some 
have conceived), is evident from hence, because the Egyptians 
themselves interpreted it according to their own language, to 
signify that which was hidden and obscure, as both Manetho, an 
ancient Egyptian priest, and Hecateus (who wrote concerning 
the philosophy of the Egyptians) in Plutarch agree :° MaveOwe 
piv 6 Vebevvlrne ro xexovupévoy oterat kal rHy Kpdyww Urs rabrne 
dnAovada tig pwviic’ ‘Rearaioc d2’ABSnpirnc gnot rotry kal rpde 
adAndoue tw pirate ypjoBat rove Atyumriouve, bray triwa Tp00- 
kaXouvrat, mpookAnticny yap elvar thy gwrnv' did TOV TpwroY 
Sedv, we adavij cal kexouppevoy Svta, ToockaAobpEvot Kal Tapa- 
kadouvreg eudavn yevéodtat cat OnAov adroic, ’Auovv Aéyova, 
“‘ Manetho Sebennites conceives the word Amoun to signify that 
which is hidden; and Hecateus affirmeth that the Egyptians use 
this word when they call any one to them that was distant or 
absent from them: wherefore, the first God, because he was in- 
visible and hidden, they, as it were, inviting him to approach near, 
and to make himself manifest and conspicuous to them, call 
Amoun.” And agreeably hereunto, Jamblichus® gives us this 
account of the true notion of this Egyptian god Ammon: ‘O 
SnmoupytKde voug, kat rig aAnOelac mpoaratne, Kal copla tp duevog 
piv emt yéveoty, kal tiv agavy Tw Kexpuupévwy Adywv dbvauw 
iC pes aywv, ‘Auov xara thy tov Aiyurrlwy baraedal Abyerat 
‘‘The demiurgical intellect, and president of truth, as with 
wisdom it proceedeth to generation, and produceth into light the 
secret and invisible powers of the hidden reasons, is, according to 
the Egyptian language, called Hammon.” Wherefore, we may 
conclude, that Hammon, amongst the Egyptians, was not only 


5 De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. tom. 2, opp. Iam afraid, however, that in quoting 
this passage, our learned author has to a certain extent subserved his own cause. For 
he has omitted some words, which are confirmatory of the opinion rejected by him a 
little before, that the Egyptians held the whole nature of things to be the supreme and 
first God. Plutarch writes thus: 41d rdy tpwrov Osdy ry wayri roy abroy vopi- 
Lovey, we dgayvi cal xexpuppivoy Syra, “ As the Egyptians consider the first God 
to be the same with the whole universe, they therefore invoke him as invisible and 
hidden.” But compare what he remarks a little afterwards on these words. 

* De Mysteriis A’gyptior. sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 159. 
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the name of the supreme Deity, but also of such a one as was 
hidden, invisible and incorporeal. 

And here it may be worth our observing, that this Egyptian 
Hammon was in all probability taken notice of in scripture, 
though vulgar interpreters have not been aware thereof.7 For 
thus we understand that of Jer. xlvi. 25. ‘ The Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel saith, behold I will xo yyox (that is, not the 
multitude of Noe, but) Ammon (the God) of Noe, and Pharaoh 
and Egypt with her (other) gods and kings, and all that trust in 
him ; Pill deliver him into the hands of those that seek their 
lives, and into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon.” 
For the understanding of which place, we must observe, that 
according to the language of those ancient Pagans, when sit 
country or city had their peculiar and proper names, for the gods 
presiding over them or worshipped by them, the several nations 
and places were themselves commonly denoted and signified by 
the names of those their respective gods. With which kind of 
language the scripture itself also complieth; as when the 
Moabites are called in it, “the people of Chemosh,” Num. xxi. 
and when “ the gods of Damascus are said to have smitten Ahaz,” 
because the Assyrians smote him, 2 Chron. xxviii. Accordingly 
whereunto also, whatsoever was done or attempted against the 
several nations or countries, is said to have been done or 
attempted against their gods. Thus Moab’s captivity is described, 
Jer. xlvii. “ Thou shalt be taken, and Chemosh shall into 
captivity.” And the overthrow of Babylon is predicted ahar the 
same manner, in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xlvi. “ Bell boweth 
down, Nebo stoopeth, themselves are gone into captivity.” And 
also the same is threatened in that of Jeremiah, chap. li. “I 
will visit Bel in Babylon, and will bring out of his mouth that 
which he hath swallowed up, and the nations shall not flow unto 
him any more, for the wall of Babylon shall be broken down.” 
Now Bel, according to Herodotus,® was a name for the supreme 
God amongst the Babylonians, as well as Ammon was amongst 
the Egyptians; who, notwithstanding by both of them was wor- 


7 This paseage of Jeremiah had already been thus expounded by Sam. Bochart, 
Phaleg, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 5.6. Amon de No, id est, Deum Ammon, in cujus hono- 
rem consecratum fuit fanum in urbe No, ‘“‘ Amon of Noe, that is, the god Ammon, to 
‘whose honour a temple was dedicated in the city of No.” But, to confess the truth, 
however ingenious this interpretation may be, I am more favourable to the one adopted 
by Hugo Grotius, Comm. in h. 1. p. 258. and most other interpreters, who translate : 
“the multitude or people of the city of Noe.” For it is only afterwards that mention 
is made of the gods, whom the Lord is about to deliver into the hands of their enemies; 
nor is it likely, that the holy prophet would separate at some interval the principal god 
from the others, that is, the father from his family. 

* I donot recollect, where. Herodotus has stated this, The learned Doctor probably 
meant Diodorus Siculus, who, Biblioth. Histor. lib. 2. p. 69. has these words: Avdc, d» 
carovory of BaBvrAwyos Bidov, “Of the supreme God or Jupiter, whom the 
Babylonians call Belus,” 
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shipped after an idolatrous manner. And therefore, as in these 
latter places, by the visiting and punishing of the Babylonians, 
so in that former place of Jeremiah, by the visiting of Ammon, 
and the gods of Egypt, is understood the visiting of the Egyp- 
tians themselves ; accordingly as it is there also expressed. No 
was, it seems, the metropolis of all Egypt; and therefore Ammon 
the chief god of those ancient Egyptians, and of that city, was 
called Ammon of No. As likewise the city No is denominated 
from this god Ammon, in scripture, and called both No-Ammon 
and Ammon-No. The former in the prophecy of Nahum, chap. 
iii. “ Art thou better than No-Ammon?” or that No in which 
the god Ammon is worshipped? Which is not to be understood 
of the oracle of Ammon in Marmarica, as some have imagined? 
(they taking No for an appellative, and so to signify habitation ;) 
it being unquestionably the proper name of acity in Egypt. 
The latter in that of Ezekiel, chap. xxx. “I will pour out my 
fury upon Sin, the strength of Egypt, and will cut off Hammon- 
No.” In which place, as by Sin is meant Pelusium, so Hammon- 
No, by the Seventy, is interpreted Diospolis, the city of Jupiter ; 
that is, the Egyptian Jupiter, Hammon. Which Diospolis was 
otherwise called the Egyptian Thebes, (anciently the metropolis 
of all Egypt) but whose proper name, in the Egyptian language, 
seems to have been No; which from the chief god there wor- 
shipped was called both No-Ammon and Hammon-No; as that 
god himself was also denominated from the city, Ammon of No. 
And this is the rather probable, because Plato’ tells us ex- 
ressly, that Ammon was anciently the proper or chief god of the 
E ptian Thebes or Diospolis, where he speaks of Theuth or 
Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, in these words: BaaAfwe & ad 
tore Svrog Aiybmrrov S5Anc¢ Oapov, wept thy peyaAnv wddw Tov 
dvw rérov, dv of “EAAnveg Alyumrlag O76ac xadovot, cal Tov 
Seov”Apupwva, “ Thamus was then king over all Egypt, reignin 
in that great city (the metropolis thereof ), which the Greeks ca 
the Egyptian Thebes, and whose God was Ammon.” But 
whereas the prophet Nahum (who seems to have written after 
the completion of that judgment upon No, predicted both by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel) describes the place as situate among the 
rivers, and having the sea for its wall and rampart; whence 
many learned men’ have concluded that this was rather to be 
understood of Alexandria than Diospolis, (notwitstanding that 
Alexandria was not then in being, nor built till a long while 


9 This is aimed at Gerh. J. Voesius, who has entered into an able defence of this 
opinion, De Origine ac Progressu Idololatr. lib. 1. cap. 32. p. 89. Dr. Cudworth has 
Bochart again on his side, Phaleg lib. 1. cap, 1. p. 6. 

1° In Phedro, p. 356. opp. 

1 The Chaldean interpreter, Drusius, St. Jerome, and many others: see Vossius, 
ibid. p. 89. who are opposed also by Bochart, ibid. p. 6. but on a different ground from 
that taken by the learned Doctor. 
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after, in Alexander the Great’s time:) This may very well, as 
we conceive, be understood of Egypt in general, whose metro- 
polis this No was; that was situate amon the rivers, and had 
the seas for its wall and rampart, the and Mediterranean. 
And thus much for the Egyptian Jupiter, or their supreme 
Deity, called by them Hammon. 

There is an excellent monument of Egyptian antiquity pre- 
served by Plutarch* and others, from whence it may be made 
yet further evident, that the Egyptians did not suppose a multi- 
tude of unmade, self-existent deities, but acknowledged one 
supreme, universal, and all-comprehending Numen. And it is 
that inscription upon the temple at Sais: "Ey eu wav ro 

eyovoc, kal Sv, kal éoduevov, kal rov guov mérAov ovede rw 
boarde amexaAupev, “Iam all that bath been, is, and shall be, 
and my peplum or veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered.” 
Which though perhaps some would understand thus, as if that 
Deity therein described were nothing but the senseless matter of 
the whole corporeal universe, according to that opinion of 
Chzremon before mentioned and confuted; yet it is plain, that 
this could not be the meaning of this inscription: first, 
because the God here described is not a mere congeries of dis- 
united matter, or aggregation of divided atoms, but it is some 
one thing, which was all: according to that other inscription 
upon an altar dedicated to the goddess Isis, which we shall also 

terward make use of, Tibi, una, que es omnia; “ To thee, who 
being one, art all things.” Again, in the Deity here described, 
there is both a veil or outside, and also something hidden and 
recondite ;* the sense seeming to be this, I am all that was, is, 
and shall be; and the whole world is nothing but myself veiled ; 
but my naked and unveiled brightness no mortal could ever yet 
behold or comprehend. Which is just as if the sun should say, 
I am all the colours of the rainbow (whose mild and gentle light 
may easily be beheld), and they are nothing but my simple and 
uniform lustre, variously refracted and abated; but my imme- 
diate splendour and the brightness of my face no mortal can con- 
template, without being either blinded or dazzled by it. Where- 
fore, this description of the Deity may seem not a little to 
resemble that description which God makes of himself to Moses, 
- © Thou shalt see my back-parts, but my face shall not be seen.” 
Where there is also something exterior and visible in the Deity, 
and something hidden and recondite, invisible and incomprehen- 
sible to mortals. And Philo*® thus glosseth upon those words: 


Avrapxéc tart cody, ra axdAou8a xai Soa pera Tov Ody yvwval, 
pk @; mM ye 


* De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. tom. 2. opp. 

* "Agavng dpa cai i garvyc’ Proclus of this Egyptian God, that it was both 
invisible and manifest. In Timeum, p. 30. 

* De Profugis, p. 474. opp. 
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ri 82 wyeuovexny ovctav 6 EovAduevoc xaraPedcacSa, ty wept- 
avyti tov axtivwy wpiv idetv mnpdc Fora, “ It is sufficient for a 
wise man to know God @ posteriori, or from its effects; but 
whosdever will needs behold the naked essence of the Deity, 
will be blinded with the transcendent radiancy and splendour of 
his beams.” Whereas, according to Philo, the works of God, as 
manifesting the attributes of his power, goodness, and wisdom, 
are called the back-parts of the Deity; so are they here in this 
inscription called the peplum, the veil and exterior garment of it, 
or else God himself veiled. Wherefore, it is alain that the 
Deity here described cannot be the mere visible and corporeal 
world as senseless and inanimate, that being all outside and 
exposed to the view of sense, and having nothing hidden or 
veiled in it. But thirdly, this will yet be more evident if we 
do but take notice of the name of this God which was here 
described, and to whom the temple was dedicated; and that was 
in the Egyptian language, Neith,* the same with ’ASnva amongst 
the Groskea and Minerva amongst the Latins; by which is meant 
wisdom or understanding: from whence it is alain that the in- 
scription is to be understood not of such a God as was merel 

senseless matter (which is the god of the Atheists), but a mind. 
Athenagoras* tells us, that the pagan theologers interpreted 
tiv ASnvay, or Minerva, to be rny dodvnaty dia wavrwv dujxovaay, 
** wisdom or mind passing and diffusing itself through all things ;” 
than which there cannot be a better commentary on this inscrip- 
tion. Wherefore, it may be here observed, that those Pagans 
who acknowledged God to be a mind, and incorporeal being 
secrete from matter, did notwithstanding frequently consider him 
not abstractedly by himself alone, but concretely together with 
the result of his whole fecundity, or as displaying the world for 
himself, and diffusing himself through all things, and being in a 
manner all things. Accordingly, we learned before from Horus - 
Apollo that the Egyptians by od meant a spirit diffusing itself 

through the world, and intimately oe all things ; and that 
they supposed that nothing at all could consist without God. 
And after this manner, Jamblichus in his Mysteries® interprets 
the meaning of this Egyptian inscription: for when he had 
declared that the Egyptians did, both in their doctrine and their 
priestly hierurgies, exhort men to ascend above matter, to an in- 
corporeal Deity, the maker of all, he adds: ‘Yg¢nyfcara O2 xat 


* NyiSde, in Procl. upon Plato’s Tim. p. 30. 

* Legat. pro Christianis, cap. 19. p. 86. 

* De Mysteriis gyptior. sect. 8. cap. 5. p. 161. But I cannot see, how these 
words of Jamblichus explain the meaning of the inscription given in Plutarch. For, 
although Bithys he said to have interpreted to king Ammon the name of that god who 

rvades all things, this does not prove the supreme and principal deity of the 

ptians to be meant in that inscription. Neither is it shown by the mention of Sais 
in Jamblichus. 
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raurny Thy doov 5 ‘Epuic, nounvevoe 82 BlOve woodirnc” Appwvt 
EaoiXki, tv adbroic evpwy avayeypapptyny, iv lepoyAugioic yeap- 
pact xara aiv rHv iv Atydrry, 76 re rov Oeov Svopa waptdwxe To 
SeHixov Se SAov rov xéapov, * Hermes also propounded this method, 
and Bithys, the prophet, interpreted the same to king Ammon, 
having found itwritten in hieroglyphic letters in the temple of Sais 
in Egypt; as he also there dec the name of that God, who ex- 
tends or diffuses himself through the whole world.” And this was 
Neith, or Athena, that god thus described, ‘‘ I am all that was, is, 
and shall be, and my peplum or veil no mortal could ever un- 
cover.” Where we cannot but take notice also that whereas the 
Athena of the Greeks was derived from the Egyptian Neith,* that 
she also was famous for her peplum too, as well as the Egyptian 
os Peplum (saith Servius) est proprié palla picta foeminea, 
inerve consecrata, “ Peplum is properly a womanish pall or veil, 
embroidered all over, and consecrated to Minerva.” Which rite 
was performed at Athena, in the t Panathenaics, with much 
solemnity, when the statue of this goddess was also by those 
noble virgins of the city, who embroidered this veil, clothed all 
over therewith. From whence we may probably conclude that 
the statue of the Egyptian Neith also, in the temple of Sais, had 
likewise, agreeably to its inscription, such a peplum or veil cast 
over it, as Minerva, or Artemis, at Athens had; this hiero- 
glyphically to signify, that the Deity was invisible and incom- 
prehensible to mortals, but had veiled itself in this visible cor- 
poreal world, which is, as it were, the peplum, the exterior 
variegated or embroidered vestment of the Deity. To all which 
considerations may be added, in the last place, what Proclus® 
hath recorded, that there was something more belonging to this 
Egyptian inscription, than what is mentioned by Plutarch ; 
namely, these words: Kat Sv érexoy xapwov, HAtog tyévero, “ And 
* the sun was the fruit or offspring, which I produoed ;” from 
whence it is manifest, that according to the Egyptians, the sun 
was not the supreme Deity, and that the god here described was, 
as Proclus also observeth, Snuovpym«n Sedc, “a demiurgical 
deity,” the creator of the whole world, and of the sun. ich 
supreme arte tig deity was notwithstanding, in their theology, 
said to be all things, because it diffused iteelf through all.’ 

* Mia réy oto wédswy Egopoc rijc re Tdewe cai roy ’AInvay, “ Seis and Athen 
had one and the same Tutelar God,” Procl. in Tim. p. 30. Where also Theopompus 
affirms the Athenians to have been a colony of the Saites. 

© It will be proper to quote Proclus’ own words, as they differ somewhat from those 
Pm po fed org SN elev reap 
Sine, rai ra yeyovira: tye ent roy époy yirova ovdsic dwecdhedes, dy tye 
ap Tat on tho other hand eo Jablonaky, Diss. de Neitha in Miscellan, Lipsiens. . 6. 
p. 448. who, however, explains it differently, quoting my authority, Panth. 3 

lib, 1. cap. 3.] The most learned Pet, Zom, Biblioth. Antiquario-exeget. t. 1. p. 655. 
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Wherefore, whereas Plutarch® cites this passage out of Heca- 
tus, concerning the ptians, rdv rpwrov Jedv try Tlavri rov 
avrov voulZova.y, “ that they take the first God, and the universe, 


has intimated his future intention of explaining this Saitan inscription given by Plutarch, 
In the mean while I shall state what, after a careful examination, has occurred to my 
own mind respecting it; and I shall do so the more willingly, because learned men, I 
perceive, attach the highest importance to it and not only entertain no doubt of its 
being a description of the most high God, but even scruple not to compare it with the 
accounts given of the Deity in the sacred writings. See, among many, God. Olearius, 
Diss. de Rebus Gestis Pauli in Urbe Atheniensium, sect. 17. p. 20. &c. who contends, 
that this Saitan Minerva was the unknown God of the Athenians, and at the same 
time that one God who made all] things. I. In the first place, then, I cannot but 
own my strong conviction, that this inscription is spurious and of no authority. Plutarch 
tells us it was publicly exhibited in the temple of Sais ; while Proclus, on the contrary, 
relates that, according to the account of the Egyptians, it was discovered in the 
&évroy, or inmost recesses of the temple, to which none but the priests had access. 
No person, therefore, had seen this inscription, but the whole depended upon the 
veracity of the Saitan priests, who asserted that they found it in the inmost recesses of 
temple. But who is not aware, that this class of men was almost unparalleled in 
deception and imposture? Again, the inscription itself, if Iam not altogether mis- 
taken, betrays its own late origin. For not only are the Egyptian goddess Neith and 
the Grecian Minerva manifestly identified in it, as Dr. Cudworth himself has observed, 
which mode of confounding the deities of different nations belongs to later times, and 
is not characteristic of antiquity; but it is evident also, that the worship of Neith, 
whatever she may have been, is made to harmonize with reason and philosophy and 
the goddess herself pronounced to be that deity who is all things. But that custom of 
explaining the absurd religion of many gods, so as to make it appear not too incon- 
sistent with reason, was one of the resources of the later Egyptian priests; which those 
cannot be ignorant of, who have paid even a moderate degree of attention to ancient 
matters. Wherefore, my opinion regarding this inscription is as follows: Certain 
Greeks who visited Egypt for the purpose of carrying home with them some philosophic 
information, having witnessed the celebration of the Saitic rites, were surprised at the 
absurdity of those ceremonies by which the goddess Neith was appeased. The Egyptian 
priests, wishing to appear more leamed than all others, to put an end to this surprise, 
intimated to their guests, that this worship was the veil or outward guise of a higher 
doctrine, and that the goddess Neith was the image of the supreme Deity of all things ; 
and to obtain credence to this opinion, they pretended to have found long ago, in the 
hidden recesses of the temple, an ancient stone, inscribed with hieroglyphical letters, 
purporting that the goddess Neith is the whole universe of things and not a mere 
woman admitted among the goddesses. Hence the report spread among the Greeks; 
and as rumours of the kind are accustomed to be magnified, some even persuaded 
themselves that the inscription was to be seen on the walls of the Saitic temple. How- 
ever this may be, I consider it evident that it was a philosophical interpretation of the 
worship of the goddess Neith, and therefore cannot be taken as a monument of the 
doctrine professed by the ancient Egyptians. II. But, supposing such an inscription to 
have really existed and not to have been forged, as was most probably the fact, by the 
Saitic priests, as a cloak to the absurdities of their religion; still there are many things 
to prevent us from believing that its author rightly expounded the Saitic religion. 
The stone was dedicated to Neith: which goddess was not the deity of the whole 
country, but only of a single city and district. But who is not aware that such deities, 
peculiar to certain people and cities, were either the founders of those cities, or kings 
and queens, whom popular superstition had raised to the rank of godsP Whereas if 
Neith had been a deity such as the stone represents her, her worship and religion would 
doubtless have been adopted throughout the whole of Egypt ; which, however, was by 
no means the case, I say nothing of the rites and ceremonies themselves, by which 
she was honoured ; which clearly show, that this goddess, as most other divinities of the 
ancients, is to be sought for among mankind ; nor shall I dwell upon the fact, that the 


® De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. t. 2. opp. : 
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for one and the same thing;” the meaning of it cannot be, as if 
the first or supreme God of the Egyptians were the senseless 
corporeal world,? Plutarch himself, in the very next words, 


Egyptians compared her with Minerva, which again evinces her human origin, as 
Minerva was beyond all question the daughter of a certain Grecian king. III. Least 
of all should I feel disposed to adopt the opinion of those who suppose this Neith to be 
the supreme God which we worship, the maker and founder of all things ; the fallacy 
of which opinion is sufficiently shown by this alone, that this deity was of the female 
sex. If any of the ancients were so mad as to express the most high and omni- 
potent God by a human figure, still none of them, I am certain, ever fell into the groas 
absurdity of supposing that this great Deity could be represented by the image of a 
woman. All whospeak of the supreme God ascribe to him the masculine gender ; or 
if they proceed farther, as some philosophers are known to have done, represent him 
as combining in himself both the male and female nature. But no one of the ancients, 
as far as I know, has explained the symbol of Venus, Minerva, Juno, Diana, in 
reference to the eternal parent of the universe. Nor does the inscription in question 
by any means show this, as will more clearly appear by and by. As to the distinction 
of the obscure and the manifest, observed by learned men, in the Deity we are speaking 
of, this does not prove that the supreme God is indicated by it; nor has what is brought 
forward respecting the veil of Minerva any weight towards establishing such an inference. 
For the universe in like manner is visible and manifest in one respect, but in another 
hidden and recondite. Facts themselves and natural events are obvious to all men, 
but the causes of those events lie concealed and are not easily investigated. For my 
part I by no means consider so much wisdom to lurk beneath the veil of Minerra, 
nor do I greatly admire those ancient philosophers who supposed it to have been the 
symbol of some important mystery. Among the ancients, and especially the Greeks, 
Virgins, on going abroad, were covered with veils, a fact that is most notorious. See 
Jo. Phil. Pfeiffer, De Cura Virginum apud Veteres, and the commentators on 
1 Cor. xi. Hence as the statue of Minerva represented a virgin, regard to decoram 
required, that she also should be veiled. The same propriety, therefore, was observed 
by the Athenian matrons and virgins in respect to Minerva, as is shown at this day by 
the ministers of the Roman pontiff towards the images of the blessed Virgin, which are 
arrayed by them in fitting costume, such as the custom of each nation requires. Those 
who in former times fancied they could perceive any greater mysteries in this veil seem 
to me to act just as wisely as those who should endeavour to refer the garments wom 
at the present day to certain precepts of philosophers. IV. Lastly, to state my own 
opinion of the sense of this inscription, I consider its author, or the Saitic priests, meant 
it to represent the universe and wished their goddess Neith to be regarded as the 
image of the whole nature of things. That many of the Egyptians confounded pature 
with the author and founder of nature, and held nature herself and no other to be tbe 
maker of all things, is evident from the testimonies of Cheremon in Porphyry’s Epistle to 
Anebo, of Hecatzus in Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 346. and others, which are 
every where to be met with. It is not surprising, therefore, that the priests of Sais 
should have been imbued with this opinion. “Ey rd way, says Macrobius, Saturnal. 
lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 272. sapientum principes prodiderunt, “has been asserted by the 
principal philosophers,” The inscription itself is dedicated to a goddess, or 
female Deity ; but that Nature was saluted by the ancients as female and sometimes 
represented by the statue of a woman, is too well known to fequire proof. Again, it 
celebrates the Deity which is and constitutes all things that are, have been, and will be, 
but not the nature which administers, controls, and governs all things. And who does 
not readily perceive that, while this description can scarcely be applied to a nature 
separate from this world, it agrees admirably with the wicked opmion of those who 
suppoee no other deity to exist besides this universe? Finally, this stone was dedi- 
cated to Neith. But the later Egyptians, as Plutarch expressly tells us, De Iside et 
Osiride, p. 364. considered this Neith not to differ from Minerva; moreover, they sup- 


® They are certainly wrong who interpret Hecateeus’ words of the corporeal world ; 
whereas those who understand them as referring to the whole of animated nature give, 
im my opinion, the best explication. 
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declaring him to be agavi xat xexovunévov, “ invisible and 
hidden ;” whom therefore the Egyptians, as inviting him to 
manifest himself to them, called feaunia: as he elsewhere 
affirmeth, “ That the Egyptians’ first God, or supreme Deity, 
did see all things, himself being not seen.” But the foremen- 
tioned passage must needs be understood thus, that according to 
the Egyptians, the first God, and ré [ay or “ the universe,” were 
synonymous expressions, often used to signify the very same 
thing ; because the first supreme Deity is that which contains 
all things, and diffuseth itself through all things. And this 
doctrine was from the Egyptians derived to the Greeks, Orpheus 
declaring, fy rt ra wavra, “ that all things were one;” and after 
him Parmenides and other philosophers, éy efvac ro wav, “ that 
one was the universe or all,” and that ro wav was axlynroyv, “that 
the universe was immoveable ;” they meaning nothing else hereby, 
but that the first supreme Deity was both one and all things, 


posed Minerva to be the same as Isis, consequently, according to their opinion, Neith, 
Minerva, and Isis are one and the same deity. And this is confirmed also by that 
other Capuan inscription of which we shall speak presently, and which in like manner 
affirms Isis to be all things, so as easily to show that it is a copy of the former. Hence 
we may ascertain what opinion we ought to form in regard to Neith from the accounts 
handed down by them respecting Isis. But there are many testimonies of ancient 
authors to prove, that the later Egyptians interpreted Isis to be the nature of things. 
I pass over a remarkable passage of Apuleius, subsequently quoted by Dr. Cudworth 
himself, and shall mercly bring forward a saying of Athenagoras on this subject, which 
is particularly to the point, Legat. pro Christian, cap. 19. p.86.: "H wepi rij¢ “Iowog, 
iv piaw aidvog, UE no wavreg Epvoay, cai be no wavreg eici, AéEyouewy, ‘* What 
shall I say of Isis, who they assert is the nature of things, from which all are produced 
and by which all exist?” I add Macrobius, who Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 300. 
says: Isis vel terra est, vel natura rerum subjacens soli, “ Isis is either the earth or the 
nature of things underneath the sun.” Compare cap. 2]. p. 302, What can be 
plainer? V. Noris this explication at variance with the words which Proclus tells us 
were added to this inscription: Kal Sy érexoy capréy, Asoc byivero. For what 
should hinder our supposing these Saitan priests to have inculcated, that a most subtle 
and ethcreal matter first issued from the confused chaos of things, and that thus before 
every thing else the sun was made, which afterwards by its warmth produced the 
human race and all other things. Assuredly many of the ancients held this opinion. 
Necesse est, says Macrobius, ut solem, qui moderatur nostra, moderantem omnium, 
que circa nos geruntur, fateamur auctorem, ‘“ We must necessarily acknowledge the 
sun, by which we ourselves are controlled, to be the controling cause of all that takes 
place around us.” And that the Egyptians thought thus, is clear from the accounts 
Diodorus Siculus gives in his first book concerning their religion. However, as this 
supplement was unknown to Plutarch, 1 am almost inclined to suspect Proclus to be 
its author. The Platonic sect, of which Proclus was a distinguished member, enter- 
tained a profound regard and reverence for the sun, to which they assigned the place 
next to the supreme father of all things, and paid the most select honours. See 
Julian's Oratio in Solem, and Zacharias Mityleneus’ Dialog. de Opificio Mundi, — 
p- 173.176. 184. Wherefore, as these philosophers spared no imposture which could 
assist them in proving the extreme antiquity of their own doctrine, so it is not unlikely, 
that Proclus added these words to the inscription from his own imagination, in order to 
sanction by its authority the religious reverence of his sect towards the sun. VI. Lastly, 
if this were altogether as far from the truth as in my opinion it is closely bordering 
upon it, still it would be impossible to gather from this inscription the doctrine of 
Egypt generally, in which, as I have remarked above, there were various religions, and 
8 diversity of opinions on divine matters, but merely the creed of the Saitan priests 
themselves, from whom probably the other ministers of sacred rites dissented, 
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and immoveable. And thus much is plainly intimated by Aris- 
totle° in these words: Eict d¢ rivec of wept rov wavroc, we av 
yuac ovonc picews, vie seid ‘“ There are some, who pro- 
nounced concerning the whole universe, as being but one nature ;” 
that is, who called the supreme Deity 716 wav, or “ the universe,” 
because that virtually contained all things in it. 

Nevertheless, rd wav, or “ the universe,” was frequently taken 
by the pagan theologers also, as we have already intimated, in a 
more comprehensive sense, for the Deity, together with all the 
extent of its fecundity, God as displaying himeelf in the world ; 
or, for God and the world both together ; the latter being looked 
upon as nothing but an emanation or efflux from the former. 
And thus was the word taken by Empedocles in Plutarch,’ when 
he affirmed, od rd way elva: rov kdopov, add’ oAlyov tt rov ravTEC 
pépoc, “ that the world was not the universe, but only a sinall 

thereof.” And according to this sense was the god Pan 
understood both by the Arcadians and other Greeks, not for the 
mere corporeal world as senseless and inanimate, nor as endued 
with a plastic nature only (though this was partly included in 
the notion of Pan also), but as proceeding from a rational and 
intellectual principle, diffusing itself through all; or for the 
whole system of things, God and the world together, as one 
deity. For that the Arcadic Pan was not the corporeal world 
alone, but chiefly the intellectual ruler and governor of the same, 
appears from this testimony of Macrobius :* ‘tone Deum Arcades 
colunt, appellantes réy rig bAne xbpcov, non sylvarum dominum, 
sed universe substantis materialis dominatorem, ‘* The Arca- 
dians worship this god Pan (as their most ancient and honour- 
able god) callin him the lord of Hyle, that is, not the lord of 
the woods, but the lord or dominator over all material substance.” 
And thus does Phornutus® likewise describe the Pan of the other 


1° Metaphys, lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 270. t. 4. opp. But that the learned Doctor does 
not give the correct meaning of this passage, is clear from what Aristotle immediately 
subjoins, that those who consider nature as one are not all of the same opinion, but 
greatly at issue among themselves. Of those who held the dogma that “ all things are 
one, and all things are God,” some doubtless entertained more rational views than 
others, Consequently it follows that we must gather from the peculiar doctrine of 
each individual philosopher the sense in which this dogma was taken by him, and cannot 
come to any general conclusion as to the meaning assigned to it by the ancients. 

1 De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 879. 1 see no reason, however, why we 
should suppose way to signify in this passage both God and the universe. 

2 Saturnal. lib. 1, cap. 22, p. 307. But Dr. Cudworth has omitted to add, that 
Macrobius’ opinion respecting Pan differs from his own. For Macrobius makes Pan to 
be the sun: Pan ipse, quem vocant Inuum, sub hoc habitu, quo cernitur, solem se esse 
prudentioribus permittit intelligi, “‘ Pan himself, whom they call Inuus, under the 
garb in which he is seen, gives the more intelligent to understand that he is the sun.” 

_* De Natura Deor. cap. 27. p. 203. in Gale’s Scriptores Mytholog. Veterum. Bat 
little credit can be attached to him when writing of these matters. He wasa Ple- 
tonist, as Dr. Gale has justly observed. But this sect wonderfully perverted the whole 
history of the gods ; and, in defiance of all truth, sought for their own doctrines alone 
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Greeks, not as the mere corporeal world, senseless and inanimate; 
but as having a rational and intellectual principle for the head of 
it, and presiding over it; that is, for God and the world both 
together, as one system; the world being but the efflux and 
emanation of their Deity. ‘ The lower parts of Pan (saith he) 
were rough and goatish, because of the asperity of the earth ; 
but his upper parts of a human form, because the ether being 
rational dnd intellectual is the Hegemonic of the world ;” adding 
hereunto, “ that Pan was feigned to be lustful or lascivious, 
because of the multitude of spermatic reasons contained in the 
world, and the continual mixtures and generations of things ; 
to be clothed with the skin of a libbard, because of the bespangled 
heavens, and the beautiful variety of things in the world; to 
live in a desert, because of the singularity of the world; and 
lastly, to be a good demon, by reason of the wpocorwe avrov 
Adyoc, that supreme mind, reason, and understanding, that 
governs all in it.” Pan therefore was not the mere corporeal 
world senseless and inanimate, but the Deity as displaying itself 
therein, and pervading all things. Agreeable to which, Diodorus 
Siculus* determines, that [lay and Zevc were but two several 
names for one and the same deity (as it is well known, that the 
whole universe was frequently called by the Pagans Jupiter, as 
wellas Pan). And Socrates himself in Plato’ directs his prayer, 


in the fables, and that for the most part in so absurd and preposterous a manner, as to 
give good reason for supposing them to have been mad ; which is even shown by this 
exposition of the image of Pan. 

* Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. p. 7. 

* This prayer occurs at the end of the Phedrus. I cannot by any means approve, 
however, of the learned Doctor’s interpretation, nor do I believe that Pan denotes 
the supreme Deity inthem. The prayer itself shows, that Socrates is addressing those 

s who were supposed to preside over the place in which the disputation comprised 
in the Phaedrus took place. But it is evident from the beginning of the dialogue, that 
the conversation concerning beauty had hitherto been held in a grove under the shade 
of a plane tree. From which it is at once clear, why Socrates, on departing thence 
invoked Pan in preference to the other gods. He was the god of woods and groves ; 
and it was the custom of the ancients to pray to the gods of those places in which any 
thing good or memorable had happened tothem. Besides, Socrates in the same Plato, 
Cratylus, p. 267. when speaking professedly of Pan, so far from affirming the supreme 
Deity to be implied by this name, inculcates, on the contrary, that it signifies Adyog, 
“ language,” or the brother of language: Kai orcy ijrot Adyog, #) Adyou adedgoc Nay. 
For my part I think the same of Pan as of the other gods of the Greeks and ancient 
nations. All that is recorded concerning Pan, his actions, dress, manners, proclaim 
him to have been a man, whom the Arcadians, a rude and rustic race, ranked among the 
gods, and fancied to preside over woods, flocks, and shepherds. Nor can there be any 
doubt, that Pan is one of the very earliest names, as it is every where met with in 
ancient monuments. But after a greater knowledge of things was gradually introduced 
into Greece, the Arcadians themselves became ashamed of the religion of their an- 
eestors, and along with the rest of the Greeks, as in the case of other fables, endea- 
voured to find in this history I know not what moral or physical sense ; with which, 
however, the image of Pan, his favour with the shepherds, the very sacrifices offered to 
him, in short, the traditions of the Arcadians were openly at variance. That those, 
however, from whom these interpretations emanated, ollowed nothing but their own 
imagination and therefore are altogether undeserving of attention, is sufficiently clear 
from the great discordance prevailing among those who interpret Pan otherwise than 
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in a most devout and serious manner, to this Pan; that is, not 
the corporeal world or senseless matter, but an intellectual prin- 
ciple ruling over all, or the supreme Deity diffusing itself through 
ail ; he therefore distinguishing him from the inferior gods: 
*O ofr Mav, wai aAXoe da0r rode Seol, Solyré por nade yeviosa 
raveobev, ra tEwOev 82 Sea Exw roic tvrdc elval poe pfrra, “O 
good (or gracious) Pan, and ye other gods, who preside over 
this place, grant that I may be beautiful or fair within, and that 
those external things, which I have, may be such as may best 
agree with a right internal disposition of mind, and that I may 
account him to be rich, that is wise and just.” The matter of 
which prayer, though it be excellent, yet it is paganically directed 
to Pan (that is, the supreme god) and the inferior both 
together. Thus we see that as well, according to the ks, a8 
the Egyptians, the first or supreme God, and ré way or universe, 
were really the same thing. 

_ And here, we cannot but by the way take notice of that 
famous and remarkable story of Plutarch’s, in his Defect of 
Oracles, concerning demons lamenting the death of the great 
Pan. In the time of Tiberius (saith he) certain persons en- 
barking from Asia to Italy, towards the evening sailed by the 
Echinades, where being becalmed, they heard from thence a loud 
voice calling one Thamous, an Egyptian mariner amongst them, 
and after the third time commanding him, when he came to the 
Palodes, to declare that the great Pan was dead. He, with the 
advice of his company, resolved that if they had a quick gale, 
when they came to the Palodes he would by silently ; but 
if they should find themselves there ed, he would then 
perform what the voice had commanded: but when the ship 
arrived thither, there neither was any gale of wind nor agitation 
of water. Whereupon Thamous looking out of the hinder deck 
towards the Palodes, pronounced these words with a loud voice, 
5 ptyac Tay réOvnxe, “the great Pan is dead ;” which he had no 
sooner done, but he was answered with a choir of many voices, 
making a great howling and lamentation, not without a certain 


historically. While many, misled by the meaning of the word, hold Pan to be the 
symbol of universal nature, Socrates in Plato’s Cratylus, p. 267. as I have just re- 
marked, supposes this god to be the image of language; and Macrobius, Satarnal. 
lib. 1. cap. 22. p. 307. stoutly maintains him to be the sun. Now which of them are 
we to believe? In my opinion not one; nor do I doubt, that many will concur with 
me who carefully investigate the customs of the ancients. Indeed, if the ancients, in 
order to express either the nature of things, or language, or the sun, had painted a 
goat-footed god, with a horned head, and hairy limbs, and playing on a pipe, as he is 
exhibited on coins (see Ezek. Spanheim’s Not. in Juliani Ceeeares, French elit p- 45), 
I should consider them to have been mad, and entirely destitute of common sense. 
At this day certainly, if any one were to clothe his philosophy in such symbols, and 
represent things so notorious as the sun, the world, or language, by goats’ feet, a pipe, 
or the image of a lascivious man, he would be held by all rational men to stand in need 
of his physician and keeper. 
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mixture of admiration. Plutarch, who gives much credit to this 
relation, adds, how solicitous Tiberius, the emperor, was, first con- 
cerning the truth thereof, and afterwards, when he had satisfied 
himself therein, concerning the interpretation; he making great 
_ inquiry amongst his learned men, who this Pan should be. But 
the only use which that sated had makes of this story, is this, 
to Poe that demons having bodies as well as men, (though of a 
different kind from them, and much more longeve) yet were not- 
withstanding mortal ; he endeavouring from thence to solve that 
Se of the defect of oracles, because the demons who had 
ormerly haunted those places, were now dead. But this bein 
an idle fancy of Plutarch’s, it is much more probably conclud 
by Christian writers, that this thing coming to in the reign 
of Tiberius, when our Saviour Christ was crucified, was no other 
than a lamentation of evil demons (not without a mixture of ad- 
miration) upon account of our Saviour’s death, happening at that 
very time; they not mourning out of love for him that was dead, 
but as sagely presaging evil to themselves from thence, as that 
which would threaten danger to their kingdom of darkness, and 
a period to that tyranny and domination which they had so long 
exercised over mankind; according to such passages of scripture 
as these, ‘ Now is the prince of this world judged ;” and “ havin 
spoiled principalities and powers (by his death upon the cross 
he triumphed over them in it.” Now, our Saviour Christ coul 
not be called Pan, according to that notion of the word, as taken 
for nothing but the corporeal word devoid of all manner of life, 
er else as endued only with a plastic nature; but this yew 
might very well agree to him, as Pan was taken for the Adyoc 
mooeoTwe Tov Kdopov, “ that reason and understanding by which all 
things were made, and by which they are all governed,” or 
for godunote Sta wavtwy dihxovea, “that divine wisdom which 
diffuseth itself through all things.” Moreover, Pan being used not 
so much for the naked and abstract Deity, as the Deity as it were 
embodied in this visible corporeal world, might therefore the 
better signify God manifest in the flesh, and clothed with a 
particular human body (in which respect alone he-was capable of 
dying.) Neither indeed was there any other name, in all the 
sheds of the Pagans, that could so well befit our Saviour 
Christ as this.° 


¢ Many learned men, besides Dr. Cudworth, have not hesitated to refer this fable or 
history of the death of the great Pan to the crucifixion of our Saviour, Out of a long 
catalogue, I mention Jan. Jac. Boissard, De Divinat. et Magicis er, a p. 22, 
Pet. Molynzus, Vates, lib. 3. cap. 11. and of eminent modern writers, Pet. Dan. Huet, 
who, Demonstr. Evangel. prop. 9. cap. 136. p. 1014. affirms that “the death of 
Christ was signified to the heathens by a stupendous miracle.” Eusebius, however, 
Prepar. Evangel, lib. 5. cap. 17. p. 207. supposed this great Pan to be the prince of 
evil spirits and held this history to be an argument, that his empire was overthrown and 
his power, as it were, destroyed in the reign of Tiberius, when our Saviour Christ was 
crucified: and Phil. Mornsus, among others, follows in his footsteps, De Veritate 
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We have now made it manifest, that according to the ancient 
Egyptian theology, (from whence the Greekish and European 
was derived) there was one intellectual Deity, one mind or wis- 
dom, which, as it did produce all things from itself, so doth 


Christian. Religionis, p. 201. But to others, who carefully examined the whole matter, 
this narrative appeared absurd and ridiculous. Probably our countrymen, the Cen- 
turiatores Magdeb. cent. 1. lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 523. ed. Ludov. Lucii, were the first who 
publicly repudiated this story, to which not even Caesar Baronius, as is remarked by 
Ant, Van Dale, De Oraculis, diss. 2. p. 438. attached any great importance. Of the 
more modern scholars, very many have rejected it: among whom Van Dale, ibid. 

. 432. stands pre-eminent. To myself, indeed, it has always appeared strange, I con- 
teas, that men, in other respects acute and ingenious, could so easily be led to refer this 
fable to our Saviour, and that too upon the strength of no other argument of any mo- 
ment, except the name of the great Pan, which they fancied to be applicable to Christ. 
But I am altogether at a loss to conceive, how the death of our Saviour could be made 
-known to the Gentiles by this means, inasmuch as they were ignorant who the great 
Pan was, and on inquiry being instituted into the subject by command of Tiberius, not 
one of the learned men ever imagined that this mournful cry was to be understood of 
any other Pan than the son of Mercury and Penelope. It may be worth while, I 
fancy, to examine more diligently into this matter, than I recollect to have hitherto done, 
and to divest this history of the death of Pan of the dignity and importance which 
@ great many have ascribed to it. I. It rests upon the authority of one man, the 
grammarian Epithersis, whose credibility, doctrine, capacity, and so on, are altogether 
unknown. Hence, as the truth of facts is to be estimated by the weight and amount of 
the evidence, it is already clear, how much value a wise man can attach to this story. 
II, Although Plutarch tells us that this happened in the time of Tiberius, still, he does 
not say at what particular time or in what vear of that emperor's reign ; which shows, 
what a slender argument they rely upon, who conclude our Saviour Christ to be the 
great Pan, whose death the voice announced, merely because it took place in the reign 
of Tiberius, III. Those who have no doubt of the truth of this history, must neces- 
sarily admit and believe many things in regard to the nature and dispensation of demons, 
which are repugnant to reason and sacred writ. Demons, if all this be true, are 
obliged to employ men as their messengers, when they wish to communicate any thing 
to their fellows in another district, and are unable to pass to and fro themselves, or in 
any other manner declare their thoughts to the absent. But this is trifling in comparison 
with what I shall now advert to. The demons who inhabit the isle of Paxos possess 
such great knowledge, that they can tell the name of the pilot of a foreign ship and are 
acquainted with what is about to take place in that ship. They are so powerful as to be 
able to calm the sea and so to still the waves, as to cause the vessel to stop at the place 
they wish. They foresee that the mariners will disobey their commands, unless 
they restrain the motion of the winds. And yet, these same demons, endowed with 
such knowledge, such foresight, and such power, cannot of themselves communicate the 
intelligence of Pan’s death to their fellows, but require the agency of men to convey 
it. Now, any one who considers these things will, I am certain, conclude that nothing 
can be more absurd than this story. IV. But if we refer it more intimately to Christ, 
we shall have other difficulties to contend with, by no means less important than thoee 
we have mentioned. In the first place, we shall face to assume that in the community 
of evil spirits, a law, as it were, had been passed, according to which Jesus, our blessed 
Saviour, was to be saluted by the name of a heathen deity and to be denominated the 
great Pan. For the demons inhabiting the Palodes, on hearing the name of the great 
Pan, immediately understood who was meant by it, nor did those who dwelt in Paxos 
entertain any doubt of their knowing this. Wherefore, if the great Pan be Christ, we 
must necessarily conclude, that this name was applied to him by the common consent of 
the wicked demons and was the received appellation in the kingdom of darkness. Let 
him believe this who can; to me it seems incredible, that those adversaries of the human 
race, who could not be ignorant of the other names of our Saviour, should have been 
either willing or even able to designate him by the name of an idle V. Bat 
why is the death of our Saviour announced to these demons and not also his return to 
life, which soon after followed? His death, properly ing, is not so formidable te 
the empire of Setan as that most glorious victory which he achieved over death. 
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mepityev ro SXov, “ contain and comprehend the whole,” and is 
itself in a manner all things. We think fit in the next place to 
observe, how this point of the old Egyptian theology, viz., God’s 
being all things, is every where insisted upon throughout the 
Hermaic or Jrismegistic via We shall begin with the 
Asclepian dialogue or the réAcoc Ad yo, translated into Latin b 

Apuleius; in the entrance of which the writer having dieclared, 
Omnia unius esse, et unum esse omnia, “ that all things were of 
one, and that one was all things,” he afterwards adds this expli- 
cation thereof: Nonne hoc dixi, Omnia unum esse, et unum omnia, 


Therefore, if the demons had wished to inform their fellows of the disasters impending 
over their community, they would no doubt have announced, not only that the great 
Pan had died, but also that he had vanquished and prevailed over death. Which cer- 
tainly would have been a just and sufficient cause for the howling and wailing of this 
unhappy race. But as is clear and evident from the whole story, those who s0 
bitterly bewailed the death of the great Pan had no hope of his ever being restored to 
life. VI. Again, to pass over many other things, which show the absurdity of apply- 
ing this fable to our Saviour, I appeal to the judgment of all sensible men, whether it 
would not have been the greatest folly in these demons to make the sailors witnesses of 
their calamity and distress, They do not hesitate to declare publicly, how disastrous 
Pan's death will be to themselves, But if these sailors had happened to learn that the 
great Pan was Christ, they would necessarily have conceived the highest reverence 
towards him and embraced the worship of a deity that had brought destruction upon 
the power of demons ; and their example no doubt would have been followed by many 
others. Therefore, these demons would have injured themselves, and by their impru- 
dent clamours have enlarged the dominion of him whose power and authority they 
dreaded. But I am dwelling perhaps too Jong upon these trifles ; and shall proceed 
rather to state the impressions I have formed on comparing this history with what took 
place in the reign of Tiberius. It was the forgery, I suspect, of cunning men, who in- 
stigated some foreign sailors to disseminate it among the Romans, in order to increase 
the popular hatred of that emperor. No event during his reign had been more 
deplored throughout the whole Roman empire than the death of Germanicus, whom 
Piso was suspected to have taken off by poison with the emperor's connivance. Tacitus 
describes at great length the profound grief with which all the kings and provinces were 
overwhelmed at the news of this great man’s death, Annal. lib. 2, cap. 72, &c. p. 81. 
and lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 91. Agreeably to the superstition of that period, most persons 
believed that a great demon had inhabited his body, and consequently did not scruple 
to award to him statues, solemnities, and sacrifices. Statuarum, says Tacitus, 
Annal. lib. 2. cap. 83. p. 86. locorumve in quibus coleretur, haud facile quis numerum 
iniret, “ The statues and the places in which he was worshipped were almost innu- 
merable.” It seemed to be the interest of Agrippina, whom he had left a widow, and 
of her children, for whom an extraordinary regard was felt by the majority of the 
Romans, to make the people suppose that even demi-gods and demons had deplored 
the premature death of this illustrious hero, and therefore, that it was the less to be 
wondered at, if mortals should lament it. They well knew, that if this belief 
could be instilled into their minds, it would greatly increase the general hatred towards 
Tiberius, who had not been sufficiently careful in concealing the delight he felt at the 
death of Germanicus, and who viewed with indignation the almost countless honours 
that were paid to his manes. Hence, while the general sorrow was yet fresh, they in+ 
stigated certain sailors to aseert, that they had heard while at sea the voice of demons 
bewailing the death of the great Pan, being convinced that the as would naturally 
conclude this great Pan to be the lately deceased Germanicus. Nor does the fraud 
seem to have escaped the penetration of Tiberius, who, alarmed at the rumour, and 
convinced that the people would most assuredly believe the prodigy to have taken place, 
immediately sonsulted learned men, to know who this Pan might be. And they, to 
allay the popular excitement, answered in compliance with the wish of the emperor, 
that this Pan appeared to them to be no other than the son of Mercury and Penelope, 
Thus fraud begat frand, and the emperor's artifice baffled the designs of his enemies. 
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utpote quia in creatore fuerint omnia, antiquam cre&sset omnia? 
Nec immerité unus est dictus omnia, cujus membra sunt omnia. 
Hujus itaque, qui est unus omnia, vel ipse est Creator omnium, 
in tota hac disputatione curato meminisse. ‘ Have we not 
already declared that all things are one, and one all things? for- 
asmuch as all things existed in the Creator, before they were 
made; neither is he improperly said to be all things, whose mem- 
bers all things are. Be thou therefore mindful in this whole 
disputation of him, who is one and all things, or was the 
‘creator of all.” And thus afterwards does he declare, that all 
created things were in the Deity before they were made: Idcirco 
non erant, quando nata non erant, sed in eo jam tunc erant, unde 
nasci habuerunt, “ They did not properly then exist before they 
were made, and yet at that aba time were they in him, from 
whom they were afterwards produced.” Again, he writes thus 
concerning God: Non spero totius majestatis effectorem, omnium 
rerum patrem vel dominum, uno posse quamvis é multis com- 
posito nomine nuncupari. Hunc voca potius omni nomine, siqui- 
dem sit unus et omnia ; ut necesse sit aut omnia ipsius nomine, 
aut ipsum omnium nomine nuncupari. Hic ergo solus omnia, 
&c., “I cannot hope sufficiently to express the author of majesty, 
and the father and lord of all things, by any one name, though 
compounded of never so many names. Call him therefore by 
every name, forasmuch as he is one and all things; so that of 
necessity, either all things must be called by his name, or he by 
the names of all things.” And when he had spoken of the muta- 
bility of created things, he adds,* Solus deus ipse in se, et a se, 
et circum se, totus est plenus atque perfectus, isque sua firma 
stabilitas est; nec alicujus impulsu, nec loco moveri potest, cum 
in eo sint omnia, et in omnibus ipse est solus, “God alone in 
himself, and from himself, and about himeelf, is altogether per- 
fect ; and himself is his own stability. Neither can he be moved 
or changed by the impulse of any t ing, since all things are in 
him, and he alone isin all things.” Lastly, to omit other places,f 
Hic sensibilis mundus receptaculum est omnium sensibilium 
specierum, qualitatum, vel corporum; quz omnia sine Deo 
vegetaril non unt: Omnia enim Deus, et & Deo omnia et 
sine hoc, nec fuit aliquid, nec est, nec erit; omnia enim ab eo, et 
in ipso, et per ipsum Si totum animadvertes, vera ratione 
perdisces, mundum ipsum sensibilem, et qux in eo sunt omnia, 4 
superiore illo mundo, quasi vestimento, esse contecta, ‘ The sen- 
sible world is the receptacle of all forms, qualities, and bodies, all 
which cannot be vegetated and quickened without God ; for God 
is all things, and all things are from God, and all things the effect 
of his will; and without God there neither was any thing, nor 





* P. 612. Colv. +_P. 617. 
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is, nor shall be; but all things are from him, and in him, and by 
him And if you will consider things after a right manner, 
you shall learn that this sensible word, and all the things therein, 
are covered all over with that superior world (or Deity) as it 
were witha garment.” As for the other Trismegistic books of 
Ficinus’ edition, the third of them called, ‘Iepd¢ Adyoe, is thus 
concluded: Té ydo Sefov 1 waca xooputkn abyxpactc, pice 
avadewpoupévy’ év yap Tw.Delw cat 4 pbote avyxaSéiornxer, “ The 
divinity is the whole mundane compages, or constitution; for 
nature is also placed in the Deity.” In the fifth book written 
upon this argument, dre apavijc Sede pavepwrardc zor, “ that the 
invisible God is most manifest,” we read thus: Ovdty yap éorwy év 
ravri éxelvw, 6 ovK Eatev avToe, EoTy avToc Kal Ta Svra Kat py Svra’ 
Ta pv yap ovra avtoc tgaviowae’ ra Oé py SvTa Exet ev Eaury, “ For 
there is nothing in the whole world which he 1s not; he is both 
the things that are, and the things that are not; for the things that 
are he hath manifested; but the things that are not, he contains 
within himself.” And again, Ovruc 6 aowparog xat 6 trodvow- 
paroc’ pad\ov 8 ravri¢g awparoc ovdéy éoriv, 6 ovrog ovK Fort" 
wavta yap, @ tort, kal ovrTdc éatu’ Kal Sia TOUTO avTo¢ Svduata Eye 
wavra, Ste ivdcg tore watpdc’ kal da Tovro Svopa ovK Exe, Sre 
mwavrwy tort marno, “ He is both incorporeal, and omnicorporeal, 
for there is nothing of any body which he is not; he is all things 
that are, and therefore he hath all names, because all things are 
from one father; and therefore he hath no name, because he is 
the father of all things.” And in the close of the same book : 
‘Yrio rlvoe ot buviow; Urio dv irolnoac, 7 UTip wy ov« érolnoag ; 
imio dy tpaviowoac, ij trip dv Expuipac; Sua th d? Kal Yuviow oe; 
we guaurou @y; we Exwy rt tov; we GAAoe Hv; adel yap, 6 zav 
ow od el, 6 Gv row’ ov el 8 Gv Atyw" od yap wavta él. rd aAXo 
ovdev Eorty, O 7 El Ov Trav TO yevouEVOY, ad TO pT yEevdusvor, “ For 
what shall I praise thee ? for those things which thou hast made, 
or for those things which thou hast not made? for those thin 

which thou hast manifested, or for those things which thou hast 
hidden and concealed within thyself? And for what cause shall 
I praise thee? because I am my own, as having something 
proper and distinct from thee? thou art whatsoever I am; thou 
art whatsoever I do, or say, for thou art all things, and there is 
nothing which thou art not; thou art that which is made, and 
thou art that which is unmade.” Where it is observable,’ that 
before things were made, God is said xptmrev, “to hide them 





7 It is worthy of remark also that the author of this book did not believe all things 
to have emanated from God, but many to have remained concealed within him. Hence 
he must necessarily have supposed, that the time would perhaps come when new worlds 
would proceed from God and many other successions of things be added to that which 
we now see. Some other opportunity will I hope be afforded me of more minutely 
explaining the clumsy philosophy of the fictitious Hermes. 
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within himeelf ;” but when they are made, gavepovy, to mani- 
fest and reveal them from himself.” Book the eighth, Nénoov, 
Sre 6 piv xdopog td rov Seov cal tv ry Jeep’ apyy OF nal weptoyn 
cal cboracic wavrwy 6 Sed¢, “ Understand that the whole wor 

is from God, and in God; for God is the beginning, comprehen- 
sion and constitution of all things.” Book the ninth: MadA)ov 
82 Adyw, Ste ovK abrdc ara Eysi* adda 7d GAnBic awogalvopat’ 
a’roc Gwavréd iorw' oix EEwlev atta xpockanbdvwy, Be & 
drididovc, “I would not say that God hath all things, but rather 
declare the truth, and say that he is all things; not as receiving 
them from without, but as sending them forth from himself.” 
Again, afterwards in the same book: Kat ovx Eorat ror? ypévoc, 
bre awoAng@jceral re rwv Svrwy' Srav 8 AEyw row Svrwy, Abyw 
rou Seov' ra ydo Sura & Jede Exet, eat ovre avrov ovdev exréc, oure 
avroc ovdevdc, “ There shall never be a time, when any thing 
that is shall cease to be; for when I say any thing that is, I say 
any thing of God; for God hath all things in him, and there is 
neither any thing without God, nor God without any thing.” Book 
the tenth: Ti yap zors Oedc, xa rarip, kal ro ayaSov, 7} To TwWy Way- 
Twy elvat oux ert Svrwy* adAa bra Ee aury twy Svyrwy; * What is 
God, but the very being of all things that yet are not, and the 
subsistence of things that are?” And again: ‘O Gedc, cat rarnp 
cal ro ayabcy, rq elvac ra wavra, “ God is both the father and 
good, because he is all things.” Book the eleventh: Avrovpyoc 
yap dy ael tore tv rep Epyy, adric Gv, 5 worl’ ci yap ywpradeln 
aurov, wavra piv oupwectioal, wavra 82 reOvhEecSar avaynn, 
“God acting immediately from himself is always in his own 
work, hi being that which he makes; for if that were never 
so little separated from him, all would of necessity fall to nothing 
and die.” Again: Tlavra torty iv rq Oey, ovy we ev rémx 

xe{ueva, “ All things are in God, but not as lying in a place. 

And further, since our own soul can by cogitation and fancy 
become what it will, and where it will, any thing, or in any place, 
Tovrov ovy Troy redrov vénooy Tov Jedv, WorEP vohuara wWavra tv 
éaury Exev, Tov Kdcpuov avroy ddov, “ you may consider God in 
the same manner, as containing the whole world within himeelf, 
as his own conceptions and cogitations.” And in the close of that 
chapter, that, which is also thence cited by St. Cyril,® is to the 
same purpose: ‘Adparog 6 Sed; evghuncor, cai tle avrov gave- 
pwrepoc’ Ot avrd rovro wavra iwolncev, Iva Sia wavrwy adrov 
BAdwyc* rovrds tort rd ayaOdy Tov Seov* rovro 82 avrov apérn, 16 
avrov galvecda da wavrwy, “Is God invisible? speak worthily 
of him, for who is more manifest than he? for this very reason 
did he make all things, that thou mightest see him through all 
things: this is the virtue and goodness of the Deity, to be seen 


® Adv. Julianum, lib, 2, p. 52. ed Spanhemii. 
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through all things. The mind is seen in thinking, but God in 
working or making.” Book the twelfth: “Hxovca rov ayaBou 
Saluovoc A¢yovrog (éeivoe ydo udvoc, ® ré&kvov, adnBwoc we mpw- 
réyovog Oed¢, ra Tavra xaridwy, Jeloug Adyouc é@OéyEaro) xovea 
youv avrov ror? Afyovroc, Sri Ev tort ra wavra, “I have heard 
the good demon (for he alone, as the first begotten god, beholding 
all things, spake divine words), I have heard him sometimes 
saying, that one is all things.” Again in the same chapter: ‘O 
6? cbpmrac Kdopog ovTOG Hrwpévoc ixelvy, Kal cucow wv THy Trak 
cat obAnow rou watpoc, wAhowp"a tort Tig Gwitg’ Kat ovdly éoriy 
ty robry dia travté¢ Tov alwvog, OUTE TOV wWavTOC, OUTE TwY KaTa 
pépoc, 8 ovxt Jy, vexpov yap ovdé tv ovre yéyovev, ovre ioriy, 
ovre Earae év kdopny, “This whole world is intimately united to 
him, and observing the order and will of its father, hath the 
fullness of life in it; and there is nothing in it through eternity 
(neither whole nor part) which does not live; for there neither 
is, nor hath been, nor shall be, any thing dead in the world.” 
The meaning is, that all things vitally depend upon the Deity, 
who is said in scripture? to quicken and enliven ail things. Tourd 
gory 6 Sebc, 16 wav’ tv Ot ry Wavri, ovdev Eariv, 6 ph zorev’ SOev ovre 
péyeBoc, ore réroc, ovre wordrnc, OTE ayia, OVTE ypdvoc Tepl 
Tov Jedy gore’ wav yao tori, To Ot wav Oia WavTwy Kal wepl wWavray, 
‘¢ This is God, the universe or all. And in this universe there is 
nothing which he is not: wherefore there is neither magnitude, nor 
place, nor quality, nor figure, nor time about God, for he is all or 
the whole (but those things belong to parts)”. And the Arcane 
Cantion, though that ean book, which it by eubioues be 
supposititious, yet harps much upon this point of the tian 
ihecleny, that God ie all: ‘Ypvetv péddAw rov rig xricewe ys tov, 
Kal TO tay, kal ro fv, “I am about to praise the Lord of the 
creation, the all and the one.” And again, “ All the powers, that 
are in me, praise the one and the all.” Book the fifteenth: "Edy 
rig tmtxetphoy To wav Kal tv ywoloa, rd wav tov évog Avoac 
aroXfce ro wav, wavra yap tv elvac det, “If any one go about to 
separate the all from the one, he will destroy the all, or the 
universe, for all ought to be one.” Book the sixteenth: “ApEouat 
rou Adyou EvOev, rov Oedy truadecauevoc, Tov rwv drwy Seavdrny, 
cal rotytiy, kal rarépa, kal rept3oAov, kal Tavradvra Troy EvayKat Eva 
Svra ta Tavra’ TO Tavrwy yap Td TAHpwpa fy zort, ar ev évi, “I will 


® I should wish this to be received with caution. For the doctrine of sacred writ, 
that God imparts life to all things, is different from that of Hermes concerning the 
animated world. The scriptures make a broad distinction between the life of God and 
the life which animates this world, and gives us no reason for supposing God himself to 
be that which produces motion and life in matter. But Hermes, who asserts that all 
things emanated from God, and manifestly confounds God and the world, makes the 
divine nature or supreme being itself to be the life which animates matter. For he 
considers the world as an animal ; supposing matter which proceeded from God to be 
its body, and God himself, who is diffused through that matter, its soul. 
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begin witha prayer to him, who is the Lord, and maker, and father, 
and bound of all things; and who being all things, is one; and being 
one, is all things; for the fulness of all things is one and in one.” 
And again, Mépia rou Geo ravra torly’ ci 02 wavra pdpia, wavra 
aoa 6 Osdé¢’ raévra ovv Tow ~avrov wore, * All things are parts of 
God, but if all things be parts of God, then God is all things; 
‘wherefore he making all things, doth, as it were, make himself.” 

Now, by all this we see how well these Trismegistic books agree 
with that ancient Egyptian inscription in the temple of Sais, that 
‘¢ God is all, that was, is, and shall be.” Wherefore the Egyptian 
theology thus undoubtedly asserting “one God that was all 
things ;” it is altogether impossible, that it should acknowledge 
a multitude of aalf- existent and independent deities. 

Hitherto we have taken notice of two several tian names 
for one and the same supreme Deity ; Hammon and Neith: but 
we shall find, that, besides these, the supreme God was some- 
times worshipped by the Egyptians under other names and notions 
also; as of Ls, Osiris, gal Gambia For first, though Isis have 
been taken by some for the moon, by others for the whole earth, 
by others for Ceres or corn, by others for the land of Egypt 
(which things, in what sense they were deified by the Egyptians, 
will be elsewhere declared), yet was she undoubtedly taken also 
sometimes for a universal and all-comprehending Numen. For 
Plutarch affirms, that Isis and Neith were really one and the 
same god among the Egyptians, and therefore the temple of 
Neith or Minerva at Sais, where the forementioned inscription 
was found, is called by him the temple of Isis; so that Isis, as 
well as Neith or Minerva among the Egyptians, was there de- 
scribed, as that God, who is “all that was, is, and shall be,” and 
whose veil no mortal hath ever uncovered; that is, not a parti- 
cular God, but a universal and all-comprehending Numen. And 
this may be yet further. confirmed from that ancient inscription 
and dedication to the goddess Isis, still extant at Capua: 


TIBL 
VNA. QVZ. 
ES OMNIA 
DEA. ISIS. 


Where the goddess Isis is plainly declared to be év xat wavra, 
“one and all things,” that is, a universal and all-comprehending 
Deity. And with this agreeth also that oration of this goddess 
Isis in Apuleius:* En adsum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, 


'° De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. tom. 2. opp. But what the learned Doctor subjoins, 
that the temple dedicated to Minerva at Sais was called by,Plutarch the temple of 
Isis, is incorrect and a slip of the memory.’ ; 

* Metam. 1.12. [Lib. XI. p. 243.) 
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rerum nature parens, elementorum omnium domina, seculorum 
progenies initialis: summa numinoum, regina marium, prima cceli- 
tum, deorum dearumque facies uniformis; quz cceli luminosa 
culmina, maris salubria flamina, inferorum deplorata silentia, nu- 
tibus meis dispenso. Cujus numen unicum multiformi specie, 
ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis, ‘“ Behold 
here am I, moved by thy prayers, Lucius, that nature, which 
was the parent of things; the mistress of all the elements; the 
beginning and original of ages; the sum of all the divine powers; 
the queen of the seas; the first of the celestial inhabitants; the 
uniform face of gods and goddesses; which with my becks dis- 
pense the luminous heights of the heavens, the wholesome blasts 
of the sea, and the deplorable silences of hell ; whose only divine 
power the whole world worships and adores, in a multiform 
manner, and under different rites and names.” From which 
words it is plain, that this goddess Isis was not the mere ani- 
mated moon (which was rather a symbol of her), but that she 
was a universal Deity, comprehensive of the whole nature of 
things ; the one supreme God, worshipped by the Pagans under 
several names, and with different rites. And this is the plain 
meaning of those last words: Numen unicum, &c., “That the 
whole world worshippeth one and the same supreme God, in a 
multiform manner, with various rites and under many different 
names.” For, besides the several names of the other Pagans 
there mentioned, the Egyptians worshipped it under the names 
of Hammon, Neith, and others that shall be afterwards declared. 
And thus was Isis again worshipped and invoked, as the unicum 
numen, or only divine power, by Apuleius himself, in these fol- 
lowing words: Tu sancta humani generis sospitatrix perpetua, 
dulcem matris affectionem miseris tribuis, fatorum inextricabili- 
ter contorta retractas litia, fortune tempestates mitigas, et stel- 
larum noxios meatus cohibes: te superi colunt, observant inferi. 
Tu rotas orbem, luminas solem, regis mundum, calcas Tartarum. 
Tibi respondent sidera, gaudent numina, serviunt elementa: tuo 
nutu spirant flamina, &c., “ Thou holy and perpetual saviour of 
mankind, that art always bountiful in cherishing mortals, and 
dost manifest the dear affections of a mother to them in their 
calamities, thou extricatest the involved threads of fate, miti- 
gatest the tempests of fortune, and restrainest the noxious influ- 
ences of the stars; the celestial gods worship thee, the infernal 
powers obey thee; thou rollest round the heavens, enlightenest 
the sun, governest the world, treadest upon Tartarus, or hell; 
the stars obey thee, the elements serve thee, at thy beck the 
winds blow,” &c. Where Isis is plainly supposed to be a uni- 
versal Numen and supreme monarch of the world. Neither may 
this hinder, that she was called a goddess, as Neith also was; 
these Pagans making their deities to be indifferently of cither 
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sex, male or female.! But much more was Osiris taken for the 
supreme deity, whose name* was sometimes said to have s ified 


in the Egyptian language, woAvd¢@adpoc, “that which had 


1 What construction, ought in my opinion, to be put upon the things here stated re- 
specting Isis, will, I think, be obvious from what I have already more than once 
remarked. I. Isis, beyond all question, was an ancient queen of the Egyptians, whom 
that superstitious nation deified after her death. But when in the course of ages all 
memory of this queen was obliterated and the more intelligent began to be ashamed of 
paying divine honours to a woman long ago dead, they sought for either moral or 
physical interpretations of Isis, as of most of the other deities. Hence some supposed 
the moon, some the earth, some corn, some Egypt itself, to be implied by this name. 
See Laur. Pignorius, Mensa Isiaca, p. 2. 3.4. Which interpretations even the variety 
itself, setting aside many other things, sufficiently proves to be entirely destitute of 
certainty and truth. II. Amongst those who attached a recondite and hidden mean- 
ing to Isis, some believed the name to signify the whole of animated nature: upon 
which subject I have already spoken in treating of the Saitic inscription. To this class 
Apuleius belongs, as his words here quoted testify. This man supposed Isis to be the 
whole universe, consisting of matter and of spirit exciting and animating that matter. So 
far therefore from our being able to prove upon the authority of this writer, that the 
Egyptians held Isis to be the name of the supreme Deity separate from nature, he on 
the contrary strengthens the argument of those who identify the whole religion of the 
Egyptians with the infamous doctrine professed in our time by Spinoza. III. For 
my part, however, I do not concur with these; having long entertained the opinion, 
that the religion of the entire Egyptian people, which was most certainly diversified, 
cannot safely and fairly be judged of from the testimonies of a few authors. Conse. 
quently, although it were even certain, which however is by no means the case, that 
there were some Egyptians who imagined Isis to be the supreme parent and ruler of 
the universe, still it does not at all follow that the whole people, or at least the entire 
body of Egyptian philosophers, held the same view. IV. The Capuan inscription, 
which many others since Gruter have brought forward, is given by moet of them incor- 
rectly, nor is it exhibited entire by Dr. Cudworth himself. The best reading of this 
inscription is that of Marq. Gudius, in Notis ad Phedri Fabulas, lib. 3. fab. 19. who 
himself carefully inspected it : 

TE TIBI 
UNA QUAE 
ES OMNIA 
DEA ISIS 


AERRIUS BALBINUS V. C. 


It is found according to the same Gudius in the temple belonging formerly to St. 
Benedict, and at the present day to the Jesuits. The stone is that of some private 
person, who has expounded his own notion respecting Isis, and therefore cannot be 
taken as authority as to the general opinion of the Egyptians. But this inscription s 
copied from the one at Sais, of which we have treated copiously above; as a compart 
son of the two will of itself show. The man therefore who dedicated this stone, 
inconsiderately put faith in the Saitan priests, who, as Plutarch informs us, affirmed 
Neith to be the same with Isis, And Neith, as we have clearly shown above and as 
the Saitan inscription sufficiently testifies, being supposed by these priests to be the 
symbol of the whole universe, it was obviously necessary, that the aame construction 
should be put upon this inscription consecrated to Isis. This has to a certain extent 
been already seen by G. J. Vossius, De Origine et Progressu Idololatriz, cap. 2. p. 720. 
where he observes that this stone treats of the occult power of nature ; although he 
presently begins to doubt, whether we should not rather adopt the opinion of those who 
hold Isis to be the moon. Neither does Phil. a Turre, Monument. Veteris Antii, p. 179. 
appea to be very farfr om entertaining thisopinion. We will prove, however, from the 
stone itself, that in it Isis is the nature of things. Te 7idi, says its founder, Una Que 
Es Omnia. Therefore the man dedicates the goddess to herself, or Isis to Isis. Now 
this is totally destitute of meaning, unless we suppose Isis to be the nature of things: 
by doing which we shall get at an apt sense. The stone dedicated by Balbinus was 8 
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many eyes;” sometimes xparo¢ évepyovw xal ayaDorowy, “an 
active and beneficent force” (and whose hieroglyphic was an eye 
and a sceptre); the former signifying providence and wisdom, 
and the latter power and majesty (as Plutarch tells us),? who 
also is thus described in Apuleius: Deus deorum magnorum po- 
tior, et majorum summus, et summorum maximus, et maximorum 
regnator, Osiris, “ That God who is the chiefest of the greater 
gods, and the greatest of the chiefest, and which reigneth over 
the greatest.” erefore the same Apuleius‘ also tells us, that 
Isis and Osiris were really one and the same supreme Numen, 
though considered under different notions, and worshipped with 
different rites, in these words:5 Quanquam connexa, imo vero 
unica, ratio Numinis religionisque esset, tamen telete discrimen 
esse inaximum, “ Though Isis and Osiris be really one and the 
same divine power, yet are their rites and ceremonies very dif- 
ferent.” The proper notion of Osiris being thus declared by 
Plutarch,® To zpwrov cal xupwrarov ravrwy, 6 7 ayaS@ ravrév 
gor, “‘that first and highest of all beings, which 1s the same 
with good.” Agreeably whereunto, J amblichus? affirmeth, aya- 
Jev TontiKde Ov “Ocipic xéxAnrat, “that God, as the cause of all 
good, is called Osiris by the Egyptians.” Lastly, as for Serapis, 


part of the nature of things, Therefore in dedicating this stone to nature, he conse- 
crated to nature a part of nature itself, or nature to nature. Consequently, I under- 
stand the words thus: “ Thou Isis art the whole universe, thou art all things and in 
all things: nothing can I present to thee except a part of thyself, nothing except a 
member of thine own body. Therefore in dedicating to thee this stone, I dedicate 
thyself to thee, who art one and all things.” With this combine what we have 
remarked above on the Saitan inscription. I cannot therefore but reject the opinion 
of those who consider the supreme Being who governs all things to be implied in this 
stone, as well as the one in which Gudius also concurs, that Isis is here said to be all 
things, because some call her Juno, others Ceres, others the moon, others Thesmophoria, 
and others by other names. For, to omit other things, neither of these opinions at all 
expresses the force and meaning of the words of this inscription. 

2 On the various derivations of the name Osiris consult what has been collected by 
Jo. Braun, Selecta Sacra, lib. 4. cap. 3. p. 384. &c. G. J. Vossius, De Idololatr. 
lib. 1. cap. 27. p. 74. Joach. Christ. Jehring. De Etymo Osiridis, in the Biblioth. 
Brem. class. 5. fascic. 2. p. 387. J. Selden, De Diis Syris, p.147. J. Le Clerc, Bib- 
lioth. Choisie, tom. 7. p. 131. Where those who are willing to exercise their common 
sense will find ample proof of its being a light and easy task to make ropes of sand 
and unravel the etymologies of ancient names. One of the significations here met 
with is given by Diodorus Siculus, the other by Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 368. 

+ De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. and p. 371. tom. 2. opp. 

* Metamorphos. lib. 11. p. 358. 

5 Ibid. p. 256. 

© He alludes to the following words of Plutarch concerning Isis, which occur in the 
book above quoted, p. 372: 'Exet 68 otppurov Zowra rot mpwrov cai cuptwrdrov 
wavrwy, 3 rayadp rauréy lore egxeiva rode cai Sewer, “ The love implanted in 
her by nature of that first and most excellent of all beings, which is the same with 
good: this she desires and pursues.” Plutarch however does not affirm this to be the 
true interpretation, but merely informs us, that some Egyptians so interpreted the his- 
tory of Isis and Osiris. Throughout the whole of this book Plutarch is not so much 
declaring his own opinions as showing how various were the expositions given by the 
Egyptians of these fables. 

De Mysteriis Angyptior. sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 159. 
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though Origen® tells us, that this was a new upstart Deity, set 
up by Ptolemy in Alexandria, yet this God in his oracle? to 
Nieoorion the king of Cyprus, declares himself also to be a uni- 
versal Numen, comprehending the whole world, in these words: 
Ovpanog xdcopocg xepadn, &c., to this sense: “The starry heaven 
is my head, the sea my belly, my ears are in the cther, and the 
bright light of the sun is my clear piercing eye.” And doubt- 
less he was worshipped by many under this notion. For as 
Philarchus'® wrote thus concerning him: Yépami¢ dvoyua rov Td 
wav xoopouvtoc, “That Serapis was the name of that God, 
which orders and governs the whole world ;” so doth Plutarch‘ 
himself conclude, that Osiris and Serapis were aygw ivic Seov 
kat pag duvauewe, “both of them names of one God, and the 
same divine power.” Accordingly whereunto Diodorus Siculus’ 
determines, that these three, Hammon, Osiris, and Serapis, were 
but different names for one and the same Deity, or supreme 
God. Notwithstanding which, Porphyrius,? it seems, had 
very ill conceit of that power which manifested itself in the 
temple of this god Serapis, above all the other pagan gods, he 
suspecting it to be no other than the very prince of evil demons 


® Adv. Celsum, lib. 5. p. 257. ed. Cantabr. 

® Extant in Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 299. But if this oracle were 
of any weight or authority, it would show, that Serapis is the nature of things 
rather than God the parent and lord of nature. 

10 In Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 362. But the learncd Doctor has omitted to 
add, that Plutarch ranks this opinion among the absurd conceits of Phylarchus 

1 The matter itself is found in Plutarch as above, p. 361. 362. but I cannot meet 
with the words that are here quoted. 

3 Diodorus nowhere says this, but merely states, Bibl. Hist. lib. 1. cap. 25, p. 21. 
that there was a great diversity of opinion among the Egyptians conceming their gods: 
in particular, that Osiris was variously supposed to be Serapis, Dionysus, Pluto, Jupi- 
ter, Hammon, and even Pan. And who, I ask, would understand by this, that the 
Egyptians took Osiris, Serapis, and Hammon, to be different names of the one supreme 
Deity? The learned Doctor, I suspect, was led into this error by Vossius, who, De 
Idololatr., lib. 7. cap. 2. p. 721. has not hesitated to write as follows: Similiter 
Diodorus in primo ait, idem Numen intelligi per Osirim, Serapim, et Hammonem: 
neque hos tantum, sed etiam Grecorum Dionysum, Jovem, Pana et Plutonem, “ Ia 
like manner Diodorus especially says, that the same Deity was understood by Osirs, 
Serapis, and Hammon: and not these alone, but also the Dionysus, Jupiter, Pan, and 
Pluto of the Greeks.” Manifestly wrong. Diodorus’ opinion is, that some of the 
Egyptians supposed Osiris to be Serapis, while others identified him with Bacchus, 
others with Pan, and others with other deities, 

3 De Philosophia et Oraculis,in Eusebius’ Prepar. Evangel. lib. 4. cap. 23. p. 175. 
Do not suppose however, that the words here given were so written by Porphyry, and 
and stand in this order in Eusebius. I. The learned Doctor connects two of 
Porphyry, which in Eusebius are at a considerable distance from each other. II. He 
erroneously states, that Porphyry suspected the three-headed dog to be the symbol of 
Serapis ; whereas Porphyry merely conjectures, that Cerberus was perhaps the symbol 
of the ancient demons, of whom he had before stated Serapis to be the prince and 
head, Here are his own words: Myore ovroi tiot, wy dpyes 6 Tapamec ; cai Cad 
rourwy obuBoroy 6 TpiKapnvoc kiwy, rour for, d ty roto rproi arorxeior, 
tdart, yg, aipt, rovnpdc daipwy, od¢ earawavet 6 Sedc, “ Are these the demons, of 
whom Serapis is the head and ruler ? whose symbol is, therefore the three-headed dog, 
that is, the wicked demon dwelling in the three elements, water, earth, and ail; 

whom God restrains,” 
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or devils: Tove 38% rovnoode Saluovac ovx exh trd tov Sapam 
Umrorrevouev® OVO &k TaVv cuufsdAwy pdvov avaraabévrec, &c., 
“We do not vainly or without ground suspect and conjecture, 
that the evil demons are under Serapis as their prince and head: 
this appearing (saith he) not only from those rites of appease- 
ment used in the worship of this God, but also from the symbol 
of him, which was a three-headed dog, signifying that evil demon 
which ruleth in those three elements, water, earth, and air.” 
Neither indeed can it be doubted, but that it was an evil demon 
or devil, that delivered oracles in this temple of Serapis, as well 
as elsewhere among the Pagans, however ke affected to be wor- 
shipped as the supreme God.* 


* I. Whether Serapis and Osiris be one and the same God, or two different deities, 
I shall not venture to determine: nor if I did, could I avail myself of such argu 
ments of ancient writers as would place the truth of my opinion beyond doubt, inas- 
much as no slight testimonies are to be found on each side of the question. I can 
affirm, however, without hesitation, that this Osiris was a man and a king, renowned 
for noble and gallant achievements, to whom after death the superstition of the . 
Egyptians decreed divine honours. This is proclaimed by all that is recorded of him 
in Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch; nor in my opinion does what has been remarked 
concerning Osiris by J. Le Clerc, among others, Biblioth. Histor. et Universelle, tom. 
11]. p. 12. 27. leave room for further doubt; although I do not on all points concur 
with him. The memory, however, of ancient matters being lost, each interpreted the 
history of Osiris according to his own conception; some in 8 physical, others in a 
mathematical, others in an astronomical sense; as is abundantly evident from Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride. And as the highest place amongst the Egyptian deities was 
assigned to this Osiris, some philosophers were also found who confounded him with 
the sovercign lord of all things, pointed out by nature and reason, and persuaded them- 
selves that Osiris was the name of the supreme God. II. That Serapis belonged to 
the class of later Egyptian deities, is not only testified by Origen, but appears to be 
confirmed also by many other ancient authors, Plutarch, Clemens, Tacitus, and others, 
who relate at great length, how this god was imported into Egypt in the time of 
Ptolemy Soter. And their authority is followed by not a few most learned men, of 
whose reasoning and arguments no onc has given a more elegant and lucid account 
than IHlumphr. Prideaux, History of the Jews, par. 2. lib. 1. tom. 3. p, 17—22, 
Nevertheless, in opposition to these, others assert that Serapis was not an adopted 
god of the Egyptians, but a most ancient deity of this country. See G. J. Vossius, 
De Origine Idololatr. lib. 1. cap. 29. p. 82. 83. and what J. Le Clerc has not long ago 
remarked in answer to Prideaux, Biblioth. Ancien. et Moderne, tom. 19. p. 40]. 
Moreover, a great many of the ancients as well as moderns maintain, that Joseph was 
worshipped by the Egyptians under this name. See J. Spencer, De Legibus He- 
breor. Ritual. lib. 3. cap. 8. p. 879. &c. tom. 2, last edition. The latter opinion 
unquestionably is the better founded of the two; as is manifest both from many other 
things and from what Plutarch expressly records, De Iside et Osiride, p. 361. 362, 
that, according to the account of the Egyptian priests, the statue which Ptolemy in 
consequence of a dream had caused to be conveyed from Sinope to Alexandria, 
was Serapis. For it clearly shows, that the priests gave to this foreign god intro- 
duced by Ptolemy the name of a certain ancestral and ancient deity, whom the 
Egyptians had worshipped heretofore. That crafty and astute race had just cause to 
fear, that the old religion of the Egyptians, and with it the priests, would be brought 
into contempt, if a strange god should be preferred before the ancestral deities. There- 
fore they wisely adopted this new intruder and falsely pretended that he had been 
theirs long ago. Should any one choose to reconcile the two opinions and determine 
that the god himself was ancient, but that his statue was new and not older than the 
time of Ptolemy, I for my part shall not object. Such, indeed, is the view taken by 
J. Braun, Select. Sacra, lib, 4. sect. 46. p. 396. But I can hardly be led to suppose, 
that Serapis is to be taken for Joseph, especially when I see that the supporters of 
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Besides all this, Eusebius himself from Porphyrius* informs 
us, that the Egyptians acknowledged one intellectual Demiur- 
or maker of the world, under the name of Cneph, whom 
they worshipped in a statue of human form, and a blackish sky- 
coloured complexion; holding in his hand a girdle and a sceptre, 
and wearing upon his head a princely plume, and thrusting forth 
an egg out of his mouth.* The reason of which hieroglyphic is 
thus given: “Ori Adyoe Sucsiperog kal xexpuppévoc, cal ov pavoc, 
kat Sri Zworode, wat Ste BaarArcde, wal Ste voeowe Kivetrac’ dtd 7 
TOU TrEpOU piace év TH Kepary xetrat, “ Because that wisdom and 
reason, by which the world was made, is not easy to be found 
out, but hidden and obscure. And because this 1s the fountain 
of life and king of all things; and because it is intellectually 
moved, signified by the feathers upon his head.” Moreover, by 
the egg thrust out of the mouth of this God was meant the 
world, created by the eternal Adyoc, and from this Cneph was 
said to be generated or produced another God, whom the Egyp- 
tians call Phtha, and the Greeks Vulcan; of which Phtha more 
afterwards. That the Egyptians were the most eminent assert- 
ors of the cosmogonia, or temporary beginning of the world, 
hath been already declared; for which cause the scholiast upon 
Ptolemy thus perstringeth them: Ilepirri¢e eiwSaor Aya yéve- 
ow Aiytarrioe xdopov, “ The tians were wont to talk per- 
petually of the genesis or creation of the world.” And Ascle- 


this opinion assume many things which no one would easily admit. See what has been 
brought forward in opposition to this opinion by Pet. Jurieu, Histoire Critique des 
Dogmes et des Cultes, par. 3, cap. 6. p. 521. Add J. Fran. Buddeus, Histor. Eccles. 
V. T. tom. 1. p. 357. 

5 I have an observation or two to make upon this passage of Porphyry, as quoted 
by the learned Doctor. I. He assumes, that the saying is to be understood of the 
supreme Deity of all. But I doubt this. Porphyry is speaking of the ¢npsorpydc or 
maker of the world. Now Cudworth could not but know, that most of the Egyptian 
philosophers, not to speak at present of the Platonists, to whom Porphyry belonged, 
did not suppose this maker of the world to be the supreme Being, but placed him far 
below the parent and founder of all things. See Jamblichus, De Mysteriis Egy ptior. 
sect. 8. cap. 2. p. 158. and Gale’s notes thereon. II. He speaks, as though the whole 
of Egypt paid divine honours to this Cneph. [On Cneph, see Jablonsky, Pantheon 
Egyptior. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 81. &c. who both commits, as usual, many other mis- 
takes and makes a local deity to be the universal god of the Egyptians, This error 
runs through the whole of his book.] Whereas, according to the passage of Plutarch, 
which soon after follows, the inhabitants of Thebais only, and not the entire Egyptian 
people, worshipped this deity. III. The words do not occur in Eusebius as they are 
here quoted by Dr. Cudworth: who has aimed merely to express their sense. IV. 
But in doing so, unless I am grossly mistaken, he attributes some things to Porphyry 
which are nowhere to be met with in that author. Porphyry does not say that “the 
wisdom and reason, by which the world was made, is not easy to be found out ;™ but 
simply intimates, as the Greek words here show, drs Adyoc ducedperoc, namely, “ that 
it is not easy to develope the cause of all created things.” What is here stated re- 
specting the world created by the eternal Adyo¢ is altogether unknown to Porphyry. 
Lastly, he does not say that another deity was generated from Cneph, but that another 
deity was afterwards produced from the egg thrust out of the mouth of this god. 


© Prep. lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 115. 
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pius,* an ancient Egyptian writer, in his Myriogenesis,® affirms, 
that according to the Egyptian tradition, the sun was made in 
Libra. But that the Egyptians did not suppose the world to 
have been made by chance, as Epicurus and_ other atheistical 
philosophers did, but by an intellectual Demiurgus called by 
them Gaeph: is evident from this testimony of Porphyrius. 
Which Cneph was looked: upon by them as an unmade and 
eternal Deity, and for this very cause the inhabitants of Thebais 
refuscd to worship any other God besides him, as Plutarch in- 
forms us in these words: Ei¢ 8? rac yoadac rwv tripwptvwy 
Cawy, Tovc piv adAovuc ouvreraypéva TerELv, Udvouc SF pr) StOdvae 
trouc Onbaida xarocovvrac, we Ivnrov Ysdv ovdéva voulZovrec, 
adda Sv xadovorw avrot Kyung, ayévynrov évra «al aSavaror, 
“Whilst the other Egyptians paid their proportion of tax im- 
posed upon them, for the nourishment of those sacred animals, 
worshipped by them, the inhabitants of Thebais only refused, 
because they would acknowledge no mortal God, and worshipped 
him only eae they call Cneph, an unmade and eternal Deity.” 

Having now made it undeniably manifest, that the Egyptians 
had an acknowledgment amongst them of one supreme, univer- 
sal, and unmade Deity, we shall conclude this whole discourse 
with the two following observations; first, that a great part of 
the Egyptian polytheism was really nothing else but the wor- 
shipping of one and the same supreme God, under many different 
names and notions, as of Hammon, Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Cneph, to which may be added Phtha, and those other names in 
Jamblichus, of Eicton and Emeph. And that the Pagans uni- 
versally over the whole world did the like, was affirmed also b 
Apuleius, in that forecited passage of his, Numen unicum, mul- 
tiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, totus veneratur orbis, 
‘¢ The whole world worshippeth one only supreme Numen in a 
multiform manner, under different names, and with different 
rites.” Which different names for one and the same supreme 
God might therefore be mistaken by some of the sottish vulgar 
amongst the Pagans, as well as they have been by learned men 
of these later times, for so many distinct, unmade, and self- 
existent deities.7 

* Scal. Emend. Temp. lib. 5. de Condit. Mundi. 

© The astrological hypothesis of the creation of the world, according to the Egyptian 
tradition, has been expounded by Julius Firmicus, Astronomicor, lib. 3. in Pref. and 
cap. 1. on the authority of Asclepius and others. Add Macrobius, In Somn. Scipionis, 
lib. 1. cap. 21. p. 110. who however differs in many points from Firmicus. Conse- 
quently, in this matter again there is nothing fixed and certain. 

+ De Iside et Osiride. [P. 357.] 

7 But the very worship itself, which was paid to them by the Egyptians, places it 
beyond controversy, that different and distinct deities were designated by these names. 
Thus Isis was appeased by one description of rites, Serapis by another, Neith by ano- 
ther: the history also of these gods was different. We can by no means infer the 


religion of the whole people from the fact, that some persons, a little above the vulgar, 
perhaps supposed all these to be the names of the one supreme God. 
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Nevertheless, here may well be a question started, whether 
amongst those several Egyptian names of God, some might not 
signify distinct divine hypostases subordinate ; and particularly, 
whether there were not some footsteps of a trinity to be found 
in the old Egyptian theology? For since Orpheus, Pythagoras 
and Plato, who all of them asserted a trinity of divine hypostases, 
unquestionably derived much of their doctrine from the tians, 
it may be reasonably suspected, that these Egyptians did the like 
before them. And indeed Athanasius Kircherus makes no doubt 
at all hereof, but tells us that, in the Pamphylian obelisk, that 
first hieroglyphic of a winged globe, with a serpent coming out 
of it, was the Egyptian hieroglyphic of a tri-form Deity, or 
trinity of divine hypostases; he confirming the same, from the 
testimony of Abenephius an Arabian writer, and a Chaldaic 
fragment imputed to Sanchoniathon; the globe being said to 
signify the first incomprehensible Deity, without beginning or 
end, self-existent; the serpent the divine wisdom and creative 
virtue; and lastly, the wings that active spirit, that cherisheth, 
quickeneth and enliveneth all things. How far credit is to be 
given to this, we leave others to judge;® but the clearest foot- 
steps that we can find any where of an Egyptian trinity is in 
Jamblichus’ book, written concerning their mysteries ;' which 
whole place therefore is worth the setting down: Kar’ adAnv & 
rakww mpoorarre [‘Eounc] Sedv rov “Hund, tov érovpaviwy Sew 
nyobuevov, Sv gnow vovv elvat avroy EauTdv voovvra, Kal Tac 
vorjoec tic éavrov imorpfpovta. Todbrou dé tv apmepic, cat 6 pyot 
TO Towrov payévua woorarre, dv Kat Eixray érovouatea, tv @ 
TO wTpwrdéy éott vouv Kal TO Tpwrov vonrorv, 5 di Kal dia aryne 
povng Separreverar. "Emi 8 robrowc . . . . 6 Snmtovgymoc vore 
kat Tic aAnOeiacg mpoararne, kal copia ipxduevog piv emi yéveow, 
kal Ti apaviy Tov Kexouppivwy Adywv divauw cic PwC aywr, 
-"Auwy Kara THY Tov Alyumrlwy yAwooay Aftyerat, cuvredov 8 
apevdic aorta kal TexviKwc per’ adndelac POa, “EAAnvec dF ete 
"Hoatorov peradauBavoua tov POa, ry rexvexy pdvov wroocbad- 
Aovreg, ayaSwv 2 romrKoce @v “Oaipic xéxAnrat, kat adAag oe 
GdAag Suvauec re wat evepyslac trwvuplag Eye, “ According to 
another order or method, Hermes places the god Emeph,* as the 
prince and ruler over all the celestial gods, whom he affirmeth 
to be a mind understanding himself, and converting his cogitations 
or intellections into himself. Before which Emeph, he placeth 
one indivisible, whom he calleth Ejicton, in which is the first 
intelligible, and which is worshipped only by silence. After 
which two, Eicton and Emeph, the demiurgic mind and presi- 
dent of truth as with wisdom it nrocesdeth to generations, and 


The folly of this interpretation of Kircher’s has already been exposed by Herm. 
bil are Me 4 fEgyptiac. lib. 2. cap. 5, sect. 8. p. 95. Add lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 8. 9. 
r Cneph. 
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bringeth forth the hidden powers of the occult reasons into light, 
is called in the Egyptian language Ammon; as it artificially 
affects all things with truth, Phtha (which Phtha, the Greeks at- 
tending only to the artificialness thereof, call Hephestus or 
Vulcan) as it is productive of good, Osiris, besides other names 
that he hath, according to its other powers and energies.” In ~ 
which passage of Jamblichus? we have plainly three divine 
hypostases, or universal principles subordinate, according to the 

ermaic theology; first, an indivisible unity called Eicton; 
secondly, a perfect mind, converting its intellections into itself, 
called Himeph or Hemphta; and thirdly, the immediate principle 
of generation, called by several names, according to its several 
powers, as Phtha, Ammon, Osiris, and the like: so that these 
three names with others, according to Jamblichus, did in the 
Egyptian theology signify one and the same third divine hypos- 
tasis. How well these three divine hypostases of the Egyptians 
agree with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity, of first, ro &v or 
rayaQév, “ unity and goodness” itself, secondly, vovg, “ mind,” 
and thirdly yvxi, “soul,” I need not here declare. Only we 
shall call to mind what hath been already intimated, that that 
reason or wisdom, which was the Demiurgus of the world, and is 
properly the second of the forementioned hypostases, was called 
also among the Egyptians, by another name, Cneph; from whom 
was said to have been produced or begotten the god Phtha, the 
third hypostasis of the Egyptian trinity; so that Cneph and 
Emeph are all one. herefore we have here plainly an 
Egyptian trinity of divine hypostasis subordinate, Eicton, Emeph 
(or Eneph) and Phtha. e know not what to add more to this 
of Jamblichus, concerning an Egyptian trinity, unless we should 
insist upon those passages, which have been cited by some of the 
fathers to this purpose out of Hermaic or Trismegistic books, 
whereof there was one before set down out of St. Cyril; or 
unless we should again call to mind that citation out of Damas- 
cius,!° ula rov dAwy apy? oxdroc ayvworoy tuvoupevn Kai Touro 
Tolc avadwvobmevoy ovTrwe, “ that according to the Egyptians, 
there is one principle of all things praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and this thrice repeated.” Agreeably to 
which, Augustinus Steuchus produces another passage out of the 
same philosophic writer; that the Egyptians. made, mpwrnv 
apxnv oxdro¢g Urip racav vdnaty, oxdrog ayvworov, Tpi¢ TOTO 
émripnulZovrec, the first principle of all, to be darkness above 
all knowledge and understanding (or unknown darkness), they 
thrice repeating the same.” Which the forementioned Steuchue 


® De Mysteriis A2gyptior. sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 158. 156. 
10 In Wolf’s Anecdota Greca, p. 260. The passage from Steuchus, which follows, 
though expressed somewhat differently, is evidently to the same purport. 
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takes to be a clear acknowledgment of a trinity of divine hypos- 
tases in the Egyptian theology.’ 
Our second observation is this, that the Egyptian theology as 


1 If the Egyptian trinity rested upon these authorities alone, scarcely any thing, I 
should think, might more easily be overthrown. In the first place I would remark 
generally, that no reliance is to be placed upon the junior Platonists, to whom Jam- 
blichus and Damascius belonged, when treating of Egyptian doctrines. For such was 
the recklessness of the whole of this sect, that in defiance of truth they dragged almost 
all nations into their ranks and strangely perverted the dogmas of all philosophers, s0 
as to make them appear to be in accordance with their own. Of which practice 
instances almost innumerable are to be met with. And that they tenaciously adhered 
to the same practice in explaining the dogmas of the Egyptians, is proved by the 
diversity of their interpretations, which varied according to the various opinions they 
themselves severally entertained. Therefore as these men, in order that they might 
not appear to be too much at variance with the Christians, were continually dwelling 
upon three principles, they easily persuaded themselves to introduce them into the 
Egyptian theology. However, as regards the passage of Jamblichus, upon which the 

resent question chiefly turns, it is so far from being of any avail in the matter, that 
it rather makes against the opinion of those who suppose the Egyptians to have believed 
in atrinity. To make this appear I would observe, I. That Jamblichus is not treating 
of the first and supreme gods and of first principles, but of another class of deities 
called by him troupdytoe, “ celestial.” This is shown by the very commencement of 
the passage: and it will be still more clear to any one who attentively peruses the pre- 
ceding second chapter. For in this chapter Jamblichus tells us, that the Egyptians 
had two principal gods, passing all human understanding ; one abroyeri¢ and povoxpa- 
rwp, “ self-born”’ and “ self-produced,” the other adrdpxne, or *‘ self-sufficient,” who 
was developed out of the first, and is the god of gods. After explaining the nature of 
these two gods, he subjoins these words: Auras péiy ody eiotw dpyal xpecBbrarat 
wavrwy, ac ‘Eppijc xpd rov aidepiwy cai iuwruplwy Sey wporarrea cai tay 
*ETIOYPANI'QN, “ These, therefore, are the most ancient principles of all, which 
Hermes places above the ethereal, empyreal and celestial gods.” From these words it 
is evident that, according to Jamblichus, or the Egyptians, the celestial gods were 
inferior to the first principles or gods. To these celestial gods, then, he proceeds in 
the third chapter, beginning with the words here quoted, and tells us that the god 
Emeph was placed over them. The trinity of the Egyptians, therefore, already falls 
to the ground. For according to them, those two are simply the first principles of all 
things: nor is that passage treating of these, but of gods far inferior to them. II. Be 
sides, Jamblichus does not reckon only three, but many such gods; which entirely settles 
the question, Thus, after having spoken of the god Emeph, and of the god he 
calls Eicton, he proceeds as follows: ’Exi dé rovroic rwy tugavdy Snpsoupyiac adrAt 
wpoeoryxacy nybpovec, “ Besides these, other rulers preside over the making of visible 
things.” Which words are omitted by the learned Doctor, who after iwi E rovraic 
immediately goes on to Onpuovpytxdc vovg: which entirely deranges and alters the 
author’s meaning. Among these rulers, Jamblichus assigns the first place to the 
Demiurgic mind, which he tells us is called Ammon, Phtha and Osiris. The next he 
gives to the governor of the elements: “Eort d& ody cai GAA ric Hpepovia Te 
wepi yiveoty dAwy Grovxeiwy, “ There is also another government of all the elements 
in generation.” The third he ascribes to the moon, He then goes on to say, that the 
heavens are distributed by the Egyptians into various parts, and that these parts have 
each their own princes and rulers. Lastly, he informs us that one superior to the rest 
is placed over them all. Now let any one attempt to find in these rulers and gods 
those three principles or three persons of one godhead. We have first five major gods: 
Eicton, Emeph, demiurgic nature, the ruler of the elements, and the moon. We have 
then several minor princes, to whom the various parts of the heavens were supposed to 
be entrusted. Lastly, we have one higher and more excellent than these princes of 
the heavens, who governs and controls all things. On the passages of Damascius I 
see no reason for making any particular remark, ashe is a wnter of no repute or au- 
thority, and the words themselves throw little light upon the subject. Nevertheless, it 
ought to be noticed, that Plutarch makes mention of three principles as having pro- 
bably been recognized, if not by all, at least by some of the Egyptians, But these 
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well as the Orphic (which was derived from it) asserting one 
incorporeal Deity, that is all things; as it is evident, that it could 
not admit a multitude of self-existent and independent deities, 
so did the seeming polytheism of these Egyptians proceed also 
in great measure from this principle of theirs not rightly under- 
‘stood ; they being led thereby, in a certain sense, Seorroreiy, “ to 
personate and deify” the several parts of the world, and things 
of nature, bestowing the names of gods and goddesses upon 
them. Not that they therefore worshipped the inanimate parts 
of the world as such, much less things not substantial, but mere 
accidents, for so many real, distinct, personal deities; but because 
conceiving that God, who was all things, ought to be worshipped 
in all things (such especially as were most beneficial to man- 
kind) they did, secordin to that Asclepian and Trismegistic 
doctrine before-mentioned, call God by the name of every thing, 
or every thing by the name of God. And that the wiser of 
them very well understood, that it was really one and the same 
simple Deity, that wag thus worshipped amongst them by piece- 
meal, in the several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
and under different names and notions, with different ceremonies, 
is thus declared by Plutarch:* ‘EAXAnvixdy  “Iote tort, wat 5 
Tugpwy workucog 19 Sew, wat SC ayvoiav xal ararny rervpwutvoc, 
kal Stacrwv kai apaviZwy rov lepdv Adyov, dv 7 Sede auvayea Kar 
avyTlOnot cat wapadldwat roi¢ TreAoupévoic Jeuwoewe, “ Isis is a 
Greek word, which signifies knowledge; and Typhon is the 
enemy to this goddess; who bei uffed up by ignorance and 
error, doth distract and discerp the ho y doctrine (of the simple 
Deity) which Isis collects together again, and makes up into 
one, and thus delivers it to those who are initiated into her 
sacred mysteries, in order to deification.” In which words, 
Plutarch intimates, that the Egyptian fable, of Osiris being 
mangled and cut in pieces by Typhon, did allegorically signify 


three principles differ widely from the three persons or essences of the divinity, and can 
in no way be reconciled with the Platonic or Christian trinity. For they are God 
eternal matter, and the world created by God out of this eternal matter. Behold 
Plutarch’s own words, De Iside et Osiride, p. 373: ‘H 62 xpeirrwy cai Saoripa 

bow ix rpwwy tort, rov vonrov, cai ric bAne, cai rov tx robrwy, dy nbopoy 
Ed\Anvec dvopdZouver, “ The more excellent and divine nature consists of three,—of 
the intelligible, of matter, and of that which is compounded from these, which the 
Greeks call the world.” He next shows, how these three were designated by Plato, 
and then returns to the Egyptians: Alyvmwriove dt dv ric eixdome rdév Tprywrwy 
rd cadXoroy padiora rovTy riy Tov wavric ptow dpowvyrac,.... Kai roy 
pey “Oop we dpyny, ry 82 “Ioww d¢ vrodoyy, roy 62 "Qpoy we dworédtoua, 
“ The Egyptians, it is probable, likened the nature of the universe to the moet beautiful 
of triangles, . . .. and supposed Osiris to be the principle, Isis the recipient, and 
Orus the effect.” This is Plutarch’s conjecture, which appears to have little to support 
it; still I would not deny, but that some of the ptian priests, divided as they were 
in their opinions, may have so expounded the fables respecting the gods, and conse- 
quently comprised the whole nature of things in three principles, 

* De Is. et Os. 851. 
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the discerption and distraction of the simple Deity, by reason of 
the weakness and ignorance of vulgar minds (not able to com- 
prehend it altogether at once) into several names and partial 
notions, which yet true knowledge and understanding, that is, 
Isis, makes up whole again, and unites into one.* 


2 Not a few learned men, and those too of the highest eminence, concur in the 
opinion here professed by Dr. Cudworth, concerning the numerous gods to which the 
ancients paid religious homage. They tell us, that the ancients supposed God to be a 
spirit diffused through the whole nature of things; that hence they were led to believe 
the several parts of the universe to be members of God: that the gods of antiquity are 
nothing more than parts of this universe ; for example, Juno the ether, Vulcan fire, 
Neptune the sea ; whom the ignorant vulgar rashly converted into persons and wor- 
shipped as gods. For my part, however, I am convinced, that there are many things 
to show this opinion to be altogether untenable. In the first place, all that is recorded 
of the gods of antiquity and their actions clearly makes against it and proves the 
truth of what was long ago remarked by Cicero, De Nat. Deor. ib. 3. cap. 19. p. 3078. 
In plerisque civitatibus intelligi potest, augendi virtutis gratia————virorum fortium 
memoriam honore Deorum immortalium consecratam, “ It is observable, that in moet 
states, for the sake of enhancing their virtue, the memory of brave men was co 
with the honours of immortal gods.” Again, there are innumerable gods, who can by 
no means be identified with any of the parts of the universe, For which part would 
Diana be, which Honour, which Bellona, which Mars, which Fever ? to pass pver an 
infinity of others. Besides, if the nations worshippéd God in the several members of 
universal nature, I see no reason why they should not above all have worshipped 
themselves and man paid homage to man, who, according to the doctrine of so many 
philosophers, contains a spark of divine light and a portion of the Deity. If they 
worshipped the parts of nature en account of the divine presence in them, I cannot 
indeed understand, why the worship of beasts, to which the Egyptians were devoted, 
should have appeared so absurd and ridiculous to other nations. Nor, supposing this 
to have been their reason for such worship,’can I comprehend, why the Egyptians paid 
divine honours only to some and not to all animals and all parts“of nature; for ex- 
ample, to all trees, all pools, and all insects. But, unless my judgment deceives me, 
learned men have been much too hasty in following the Stoics, by whom this explication 
of the gods was invented for the purpose of conveniently adapting the popular religion 
to their own philosophy, which inculcated God to be mind pervading the whole universe 
and present in its several members. Qn which subject-see the diseourse of Balbus, 
the Stoic, in Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap, 28, p. 2996. where amongst other 
things he says: Fabulis spretis ac repudiatis, Deus pertinens per’naturam cujusque rei, 
per terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia poterunt intelligi, “ Disregarding and 
repudiating fables, we can understand thereby God as passing through the nature of 
every thing, Ceres through the earth, Neptunt through the seas, and others through 
other parts.” But wise men long ago exposed the fallacy of this Stoical interpretation; 
of whom I instance only Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 16. &c. p. 3071. Even 
Plutarch himself has passed a brief but powerful censure upon it, whose words, De 
Iside et Osiride, p. 377. are as follows: “Orwe opddpa mpocitovct cai goSynoorrat, 
pi) AdSwory cig Wvedpara, Kai pedpara, cai ardpouc, Kai apéroug, kai wa3n yiic 
cai peraBordc wowy dcayvagorrec ra Seia wai dvadvovrec, Wowep of Atovucoy Toy 
olvoy, “Hgaorov dé ry prAdya® Iepoeddyny d& gnoti rou KXeavSng ro did rey 
Kapray pepdpevoy Kal Povevopevoy mrevpua. ovdéy ydp rovrouv dtagépoucr 
Tay toria cai KdAouc cal dyxupay Nyoupivwy cuBepyyrny, cai vypara cai cpdcac 
tgdyrny, cai owovdtioy 7 peAikparoy 7H wricayny larpdy, “ Unless they take the 
most diligent heed, they will unwittingly dissipate and divide the deities into spints, 
streams, seeds, tillage, and affections of the earth and changes of the seasons, as those 
who take Bacchus for wine, and Vulcan for fire. Thus Cleanthes (the Stoic) some- 
where asserts Proserpine to be a spirit, passing through fruits and perishing—— These 
do not differ from such as take the sails, cables, and anchor for the pilot, the threads 
and warp for the weaver, or the cup, mulse, and broth for the physician.” The learned 
Doctor, therefore, is manifestly mistaken, in supposing Plutarch to be favourable to his 
opinion. For in the passage here quoted he does not say, that the mangled limbs of 
Osiris are the various parts of nature, which the ignorant and untaught multitude con- 
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XIX. It is well known that the poets, though they were the 
prophets of the Pagans, and pretending to a kind of divine in- 


verted into so many gods, but which the wise will again collect together and unite ; for 
in doing so he would have been grossly inconsistent with himself. He intimates simply, 
that reason, of which Isis is said to be the image, restores to its pristine splendour and in- 
tegrity the true and wise philosophy, which men inflated by pride have stifled and 
suppressed, 

But, passing over these matters, I shall come to the religion of the Egyptians, upon 
which I have intimated my intention of offering some comments in this place. I. 
Scarcely any subject or religion of antiquity has given rise to 80 many books, writings, 
and discourses, as the theology of Egypt: the investigation or rather mystification of 
which has occupied the labours of many ancient as well as modern authors. [The 
ancient religion of the Egyptians is very fairly discussed by Maillet, Description de 
Y Egypte, t. 2. p. 43. who, however, among other errors, in p. 54. adopts the untenable 
position of Dr. Cudworth, that the Egyptians worshipped one God in animals.) For 
as the Egyptians had always held a high reputation for philosophy and literature, 
learned men funcied they could in no way better bestow their diligence than in 
exploring the opinions and doctrines of this nation: which being once known, while 
some supposed that they would then have arrived at truth itself, others did not hesitate ~ 
to believe, that they would thereby obtain a clue to the religious creed of the whole 
world, which, according to the uniform tradition of antiquity, had copied the institu- 
tions of the Egyptians. In our own times, to pass over an innumerable host of otherg, 
both ancient and modern, two most learned men have endeavoured to throw new light 
upon matters of Egyptian history and doctrine in specific works. One is Andr. 
Acoluthus, a theologian, eminent for his knowledge of oriental literature, whose pre- 
mature death, however, prevented him from finishing a work, by which he flattered 
himself he was about to restore the ancient philosophy of that nation. See his epistle 
in Christ. Aug. Heumann’s Paccile, lib. 4. tom. 2. p. 546, 548. The other is Sicard, a 
French jesuit, who sojourned several years in Egypt for the purpose of disseminating 
the Roman Catholic religion, and wrote an elaborate and copious work, De Veteri et 
Novo A®gypto, of which he has himself given a lucid sketch, in the Nouveaux Me- 
moires des Missions de la Compagnie de Jesus dans le Levant, tom. 6. p. 204. In con- 
sequence of the lamented death of its author, which took place in 1726, it is uncertain 
whether this book will ever be given to the public. See Memoires des Missions, tom. 7. 
p. 256. II. Hitherto, however, the labours of men of undoubted worth and excellence 
have scarcely had any other result than merely to furnish us with their several opinions 
and to convince us from the number and variety of these, that unless the greatest 
caution be exercised and a long examination entered into, it is altogether impossible to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion respecting the nature and character of the ancient 
religion of Egyptians. Nor is this dissension of recent date only. The ancients no less 
than ourselves were at issue upon the subject, and Plutarch’s well known book, De Iside 
et Osiride, is nothing more than an enumeration of various opinions respecting it: from 
which it will be seen, that there were as many interpretations given of this religion, as 
there were men possessed of intelligence and imbued with fixed opinions of their own. 
Wherefore, I am the more surprised at the boldness of not a few at the present day, 
who would fain make us believe, that they alone have penetrated into the Egyptian 
mysteries and unveiled the secret recesses of their temples. III. In inquiring into 
the causes of this great discordance of opinion, it has occurred to me that all those who 
attempt to speculate upon the institutions and religions of ancient nations fall into 
certain errors ; which, as applying especially to the writers on Egyptian matters, I shall 
advert to before speaking of the religion itself of this people. In the first place, it i, 
I observe, a common mistake with all of them, to suppose that the religion of Egypt, 
of Greece, of Syria, of Persia, and other countries, was one and the same throughout 
the whole of the respective nations, and that in Egypt, for example, the doctrine which 
flourished at Alexandria was the same as that which prevailed in the other towns and 
provinces. Which, however, is far from the fact. Among ourselves, who have certain 
points of doctrine, which are alike binding upon all ministers of religion, it is possible 
generally speaking, to form an idea of the religion of the whole people from the wor- 
ship of a particular city. But the case was different with the religions of antiquity, 
nor were all the priests bound to conform to the same creed. Ilence, it necessarily 
followed, that there were a variety of opinions on sacred matters and the priests of 
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spiration, did otherwise embue the minds of the vulgar with a 
certain sense of religion, and the notions of morality, yet these 


Thebes for instance, of Sais, and of Memphis, inculcated different doctrines. The 
whole of the religion of ancient nations may be conveniently distributed into the 
popular and the philosophical, or the religion of the vulgar and of the wise. That the 

pular religion was in most of them of a varied character, admits of no controversy. 

here were in all certain principal gods worshipped by the whole nation ; in Greece, 
for example, Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva; in Egypt, Isis, Osiris, Orus, Typhon. But 
besides these, each district sometimes, or town, revered peculiar deities of its own, to 
which the other cities paid very little or no homage. Thus, Neith was the goddess of 
the Saitans, whom the rest of the Egyptians considered it to be no part of their duty 
to appease and worship. The same thing is observable at this day among the Roman 
Catholics, who have certain principal saints, to whom all pay homage, and besides these, 
many others of inferior note, whose worship is supposed to pertain only to particular 
provinces. Thus, the French hold St. Genevieve in the most devout reverence ; but 
very few follow their example.: Nor indeed were the supreme gods worshipped 
throughout the whole of anation. A temple of Isis was not found in all the cities of 
Egypt, nor of Diana in all those of Greece, but sometimes the peculiar gods of each 
were alone worshipped. The religion of the wise, as I have termed it, is a philosophical 
interpretation of the popular religion, or an explication of the fables concerning the 
gods, adapted to reason and philosophy. There were in all nations, it is well known, 
learned men, who maintained the vulgar rites to be symbols and images of more 
sublime things ; but these differed so widely in their opinions and sentiments, that no 
one, I imagine, will assert that all the philosophers and wise men taught the same 
theological doctrines. The religions and interpretations of the public rites in each 
nation were as numerous as its men of talent and its sects of philosophers. And that 
this observation is especially applicable to Egypt, is abundantly testified by Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus Siculus, Juvenal, in a word, by all that have touched upon the 
Egyptian religion, who show that this people held no common sentiment on the 
subject of religion, but that each of the districts and cities had different deities, victims, 
and sacred rites,and the philosophers and priests, who harmonized the religion with reason, 
conformed to no certain and fixed rule, but were guided solely by their own fancies. Such 
being the case, those who do not scruple to give a general definition of the religion of 
the Egyptians and to attribute to them a common code or body of doctrine, appear to 
me not to act more wisely than those, who undertake to measure the religions and insti- 
tutions of the American tribes, diversified as they notoriously are, by one and the same 
rule and standard. Compare our remarks on the same subject above. Another error 
of those, who examine into the religions of antiquity, seems to me -to consist in this, 
that they do not take into consideration the vicissitudes of human affairs and the revo- 
lutions of states, but suppose the religion of a people to have always remained one and 
the same and, therefore, endeavour to discover in it some permanent and constant form. 
Inundations, wars, commerce with foreign nations, colonies, and such like, are wont, 
as we all know, to bring manifold evils and changes upon a state, as well as upon its 
religion and sacred rites. And, what nation of former times has been exempt from 
these visitations? To confine ourselves to Egypt alone, every one moderately ac- 
quainted with ancient history must be aware, how many important revolutions, physical 
as well as civil, this nation has undergone. And in the midst of such calamities and 
perpetual changes, who I ask, can suppose the ancient religion to have remained un- 
affected and unaltered ? Who would assert, that the Persians, the Chaldeans, and other 
nations introduced none of their superstitions into this vanquished country, and that the 
strangers and colonists caused none of their ancestral rites to be adopted in Egypt? 
That the fact was so, will by and by be made to appear. And yet the inquiries of 
learned men into the religion of the ancients, and especially of the Egyptians, are as 
general as though its form and character had remained the same in all ages. The 
Greek writers, from whom, as the only authorities now extant, all our own knowledge 
of the ancient oriental religions is to be derived, have led the way to a third description 
of error to learned men, who delight in exploring the doctrines of antiquity. For it 
was the practice of these writers, as is evident from Herodotus alone, to identify the 
deities worshipped in Greece with the gods of the Egyptians, Syrians, and other nations, 
and on observing any even the slightest resemblance, to pronounce Osiris, for example, 
to be Jupiter, Isis; Minerva, and Typhon Pluto. And the explorers of antiquities 
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notwithstanding were the a depravers and adulterators of 
the pagan theology. For this they were guilty of upon several 


have rashly given credence to them. Hence innumerable disputations have arisen on 
these subjects and so great confusion has been introduced into the history of ancient 
religions, that intelligent men scarcely know where they can safely place a foot. Lastly, 
many suffer themselves to be led away by the later philosophers and priests and do 
not hesitate to assent to the truth of all that these men have recorded respecting the 
hidden meanings of the sacred rites of antiquity. The religion of Egypt especially 
has met with various interpretations and elucidations: which very variety ought to be 
regarded by learned men as a proof, that they are destitute of truth and were invented 
in later times for the purpose of disguising the deformity and turpitude of the ancient 
worship. But the generality of them are swayed more by the authority of the Platonic 
philosophers and the Egyptian priests, than by right reason. Hence, each forms an 
opinion of the Egyptian religion according to the guide he has chosen for himself; one 
having recourse to mathematical circles, another to astrology, a ‘third to natural phi- 
losophy, while a fourth again betakes himself to ethics, a fifth to chemistry, a sixth to 
the medical art, for the solution of these sublime and abstruse rites, as they suppose 
them. One imagines Isis to be nature, another the moon, a third the earth, a fourth 
liquid gold, and what not. I shall not now speak of the hieroglyphics, having already 
professedly treated of them above ; although in these, I must confess, lies one of the 
main causes of the numerous errors in which Ath. Kircher and others have involved 
themselves in the exposition of Egyptian affairs. 

He who reflects upon all these things will, I doubt not, be sensible, how hazardous 
and unsafe it is to decide universally on the religion of the Egyptians, and will perceive 
that it is no light task to disentangle the truth of the doubts and difficulties which 
encompass it. Nor am I one to suppose myself capable of throwing a new light upon 
mutters shrouded in eternal night : nevertheless, there are some points which I shall 
touch upon, not with the confidence of a Pythian Apollo, us though all that I say 
were infallible, but as one individual out of the many and following probable conjec- 
ture. Let those speak positively, who profees to have a clear insight into all ancient 
matters and who wish to appear to compass in one mind the whole subject of anti- 
quity. On the whole I lay down these three things, than which in my opinion nothing 
is more certain. In the first place: that, like all human precepts and doctrines, the 
religion of the Egyptians also underwent its changes and vicissitudes and was not 
always of the same form and character. Secondly, that the religion of the whole of 
Egypt was not one and the same, as regarded most of its precepts, but differed 
according to the diversity of provinces and dispositions. Thirdly, that the religion of 
the ancient Egyptians must be distinguished from the latter expositions and interpreta- 
tions invented by the priests and that they are not to be believed, who endeavoured to 
pass off the greatest folly, in many instances, as a certain occult and secret wisdom. 
The second of these positions I should wish to be particularly attended to, inasmuch 
as there are many who suppose every thing recorded concerning the Egyptians to 
apply at once to the whole of that country. From which error even those writers are 
not free, who in other respects held a high reputation among the ancients. So Juvenal, 


Sat. 15. v. 9. mentions, that the Egyptians regarded the leek and onion with religious 
reverence : 


Porrum et cepe nefas violare et frangere morsu, 


But, according to the authority of Herodotus, the common people ate leeks, onions, 
and garlic, without the least scruple, Hist. lib. 2. cap. 124. p. 127. and Plutarch 
informs us, that the priests alone abstained from these plants, not so much from reli- 
gious motives as on the score of health, De Iside et Osiride, p. 353. t. 2. opp. Macro- 
bius, besides many others, Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 215. states: Nunquam fas 
fuisse Aigyptiis, pecudibus aut sanguine, sed precibus et thure solo, placare Deos, 
* That the Agyptians were not allowed to propitiate the deities by victims and blood, 
but only by prayers and incense.” I can believe this to have been the custom with 
some of the Egyptians: but that it is wrong to refer it to the whole of them, we have 
ample testimony from Herodotus, who, lib. 2. cap. 41. p. 104. tells us, that the Egyp- 
tians sacrificed oxen and calves. Nor did Herodotus himself sufficiently guard against 
this error, as I could show, if my limits would permit; although otherwise he 
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accounts. As first, their attributing to the gods, in their fables 
concerning them, all manner of human imperfections, passions 
and vices. Which abuse of theirs the wiser of the Pagans were 


strikingly corroborates our present remark, lib. 2. cap. 42. p. 104. Oeote ydp oy ob 
rovc atrov¢ dmavrec dpoiwe Aiybrrint ci€ovras, “ The Egyptians do not all wor- 
ship the same gods alike.’ Add also what seems to me to be very important towards 
a thorough understanding of this question, that there are many accounts respecting the 
Egyptians, which are by no means true, and not a few things recorded of them in deri- 
sion, to which they were utter strangers. For as the Jews formerly were upbraided by 
Plutarch, Petronius, and others, with worshipping pork, because they did not eat it, so 
the Egyptians, I doubt not, were charged with the worship of many things, which they 
eschewed not so much from a religious motive as for other reasons. Because some of 
them abstained from eating fish, they were suspected of paying divine honours 
to fishes; and because some fancied onions and garlic to be prejudicial to health, 
this led Juvenal to rank these among the Egyptian deities and to sneer at the pious 
men, those gods grew in theis gardens. 

To come at once to the question. The entire religion of Egypt cannot, in my 
opinion, be more conveniently contemplated than by placing it before our view, first, 
as it was in its earliest infancy, naked and free from all explication of philosophers 
and wise men; secondly, in that form which it scems to have assumed, after the absurd 
notions of the Persians and Chaldeans respecting the two principles of good and evil 
were incorporated with the ancient religion, and lastly, as it existed after Egypt fell 
under the power of the Greeks. . 

The opinions of the primitive inhabitants of Egypt on things divine have been 
treated of by no one more accurately than by Diodorus Siculus, throughout the first 
book of his Bibliotheca Historica; in which work, indeed, we are not to look for accu- 
rate arrangement, choice of subjects, and complete demonstration ; virtues hardly to 
be expected in a writer who treats of matters belonging to so remote a period. Never- 
theless, he points out sufficiently clearly and expressly the course we ought to follow. 
The earliest Egyptians, then, regarded the sun, moon and stars, as gods ; taught that 
souls do not perish, but continually migrate into new bodies; acknowledged the exist- 
ence of demons or natures more excellent and noble than man ; supposed that these . 
demons frequently reside one men, inclosed in human bodies, and on leaving these 
proceed to the stars; and lastly believed a certain worship and religious reverence to 
be due to them from men: nor would I much dissent from those who are of opinion, 
that they also held a supreme Deity to preside over the whole nature of things. To 
enumerate other dogmas of this people we have not leisure, nor is it expedient, or 
perhaps possible. Conceiving the demons to be frequently concerned in human 
affairs, they were easily led to believe, that suchlike beneficent and excellent natures 
had resided in their own first kings and founders, especially Osiris and Isis, as Orus 
and others, from whom they had received the most important benefits and had been 
raised from the savage state to the comforts of civilized life, and on that account to 
pay to them divine honours after death. This is confirmed by Plutarch, who, De Iside 
et Osiride, p. 362. has these words: ‘O piv ydp “Oorpic nai 4 "Lowe ix Saipdywy aya- 
Swy sig Seodve perndrAa~ay, “ For Osiris and Isis were changed from good demons 
into gods.” Should any one lay down a different system and contend, that the 
ancient Egyptians supposed the souls of heroes and distinguished men on quitting 
the bodies to be changed into demons on account of noble deeds, and that from this 
cause arose the worship of the first Egyptian kings, I shall not feel much disposed to 
dispute with him. So, I am aware, taught most of the Platonists, whose masters it is 
well known, were instructed in Egyptian schools. Plerique tamen, says Chalcidius, in 
Timeum Platonis, cap. 135. p. 330. ex Platonis magisterio demonas putant animas 
corporeo munere liberatas: laudabilium quoque virorum etherios dwmonas, “ The 
major part, however, of the Platonists, suppose demons to be souls freed from the 
bodily office: also the ethereal demons to be those of praiseworthy men.” That the 
gods held in especial reverence by the Egyptians, Osiris, Isis, Orus, were men 
illustrious for the magnitude of their achievements and good actions has long ago 
been demonstrated by others, and is evident not only from the whole of their his- 
tory, but also from the inscriptions mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, Biblioth. Histor. 
lib. 1. cap. 27, p, 22, to say nothing at present of their mysteries and sepulchres, 
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in all ages highly sensible of and offended with, as partly appears 
from these free passages* vented upon the stage : 


and other ‘matters, on which consult Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 258. 259. To 
preserve the memory of these deities and of the great benefits conferred by them upon 
the Egyptians, in that rude age in which the use of letters and books was either un- 
known or extremely rare, certain anniversary rites were instituted, representing by 
" signs, figures and images, the former fortunes of these gods, or the things for which 
Egypt was indebted to them. These ceremonies, ordained in the earliest times for the 
purpose of commemoration, are those celebrated Egyptian mysteries, which in later times 
few were permitted to behold. For the priests, fearing lest most persons should learn 
from these rites, that the objects of Egyptian worship were mere men, long ago 
deceased, and apprehensive of the danger that would thereby ensue to the cause of the 
religion and the interests of its ministers, gradually withdrew these sacred rites from the 
eyes of the multitude and admitted none to witness them except those of whose 
fidelity and prudence they had satisfied themselves by a long probation. I have many 
authorities to prove what I have stated on the nature of mysteries; but I am unwilling 
to be prolix, more especially as I have already touched upon this argument. Suffice 
it therefore to say, that scarcely any one can hold a different opinion, who examines 
into whatever mystic rites have come down to our times and compares them with 
recorded accounts of the Egyptian deities. Add also, that not a few of the more 
intelligent of the ancients, Plutarch, Lucan, Xenophanes of Colophon, in Plutarch’s 
De Iside et Osiride, p. 379. and many others, observed long ago, that the secret reli- 
gion of the Egyptians proves the objects of their worship to have been men. And, 
while writing this, a very striking passage of Cicero occurs to my recollection, Tuscu- 
lan. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 13, p. 2579. in which he clearly states, that the initiated could 
not but know, that the superior gods were men, translated from earth to heaven : I psi 
illi, says he, majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profecti in celum repe- 
rientur.—Reminiscere, quoniam es initiatus, qu traduntur, mysteriis, “ Those very 
gods, who are accounted superior, will be found to be men who have passed from us 
into heaven.— Remember, for thou art initiated, what is taught in the mysteries.” 
Nothing can be plainer than this statement. The same high opinion, which the people 
of Egypt generally entertained of their first kings and lawgivers, was cherished through- 
out the several provinces and cities of this most wealthy empire towards those, by 
whose industry and labour they had respectively either been governed and protected by 
laws, or freed from terrors and dangers, or, lastly, supplied with arts and works benefi- 
cial to human life. Hence, besides the common gods of the entire nation, each city or 
district reverenced its own proper and peculiar deities; nor were the same gods wor- 
shipped by all. For this appears to have been thoroughly implanted in the minds of 
the most ancient nations, that no man had become great and illustrious without divine 
influence and that the souls of those, whose virtue and fortitude had exalted them 
above others during life, when freed from the body, were received into the council of 
the Hence, as has long ago been noticed by learned men, the founders of almost 
all the cities were deified and worshipped by the inhabitants. See Ez, Spanheim, Sur 
les Cesars de Julien, p. 13. 

I shall now speak of the worship of beasts, in respect to which the religion of the 
Egyptians differs from all other religions. For that this consecration of brute animals 
was not a later innovation, but originated with the religion itself, is testified by all the 
written accounts of it now extant. Nothing in former times excited a greater contempt 
for the Egyptians among wise men than this religious reverence towards beasts ; for 
proof whereof see, among many other authorities, Juvenal’s Sat. 15. and Lucian’s 
Concilium Deorum, lib, 2. p. 713. Hence both ancient and modern writers have 
laboured with incredible zeal to develope the origin of so monstrous and absurd a 


* These two passages of Euripides, extracted from Stobeeus’ Florilegium, appear in 
the Excerpta Veterum Comicorum et Tragicorum, p. 334. edited by Hugo Grotius, who 
is also the author of the Latin version added by Dr. Cudworth. Many more passages of 
the same kind, showing the indignation of wiser men, that the vices of mortals should 
be attributed to the gods, are extant in ancient authors. See Terence, Eunuch. act 3. 
acen. 5, v. 35. &c. and Isocrates, Encom. Busiridis, p. 452. not to speak at present of 
philosophers, especially Plato. 
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Kaxog wegiret,  aepe a ot Geoi- 

Tld¢ ody dixatoy, rode vdpovc vpag Bporot¢e 
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religion in a people, who in former ages had the highest reputation for wisdom. But 
to declare frankly my own opinion, few appear to me to have taken the right course 
towards explaining the matter, too ready an ear having been lent to the Egyptian 

riests, whose practice it was to assign occult reasons for these silly and idle ceremonies, 
Not to speak of others, the erudite Abbé Banier has lately devoted a specific Dis- 
scrtation to the investigation of this subject and has attempted to exhibit to us, in an 
elegant French dress, the various accounts now extant among ancient authors respecting 
it. See Histoire de |’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, lib. 6, p. 116—135. 
However, in exploring the truth of some of the hypothéses put forth, he has paid little 
or no regard to sound argument. Most of the opinions of the ancients on the causes 
of the worship of beasts among the Egyptians have been collected together by 
Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 379. Diodorus Siculus mentions three ; two of which 
he disregards, but seems not to disapprove of the third, which is founded upon the 
usefulness of the animals. Biblioth. Hist. lib. 1. cap. 86. &c. p. 74. Others are 
repeatedly to be met with in other authors. This very discordance of opinions ought 
to have convinced learned men, that the Egyptians had nothing known and certain to 
go upon in this matter, and consequently, that we should not rashly put faith in them, 
but estimate the whole according to the standard of reason. To the same conviction 
they might easily have been led by the comments not only of Christian but also of 
profane authors, who ridicule the attempt of the Egyptians to veil the folly of their 
religion by false and groundless interpretations. But I know not how it happens, that 
many men, otherwise acute and intelligent, had rather adopt implicitly what they find 
handed down from the ancients than seek a path of their own to truth by study and 
reflection. I shall now consider in detail the chief of the hypotheses put forth re- 
specting the Egyptian worship of beasts; and having shown their folly, shall then 
proceed to state my own opinion on the subject. 

I pass over the childish fable of the Egyptians, that the gods from fear of Typhon 
passed into the bodies of brutes and that thence arose the custom of consecrating 
them. Banier, among others, makes no doubt of this absurd story having had influence 
enough on the minds of the Egyptians to lead them to this worship. But he forgets, 
that, had this been the true cause, they would all have paid homageto the same beasts; 
which, however, is contrary to the fact; nor does he bear in mind, that Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride, p. 379. and Lucian, De Sacrificiis, t. 1. opp. p. 369. have long ago 
exposed the fallacy of this supposition. Other opinions possess greater semblance of 
truth. The later Platonists, and they are followed by many men of distingui 
learning, assign as the reason for this worship of animals, that the Egyptians supposed 
the Deity to be diffused through the whole nature of things and consequently some 
portion of him to be concealed in brutes. See Porphyry, De Abstinentia ab Um 
Carnium, lib. 4. sect. 9. and Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 93. But 
in opposition to this opinion I have already advanced snfficient to show its fallacy. It 
will be at once rejected, I should imagine, by any one who considers, that the animals 
held sacred by the ptians were not the self-eame, but different and various. Le 
the abettors of this opinion explain to me, why wolves, which the inhabitants of Lyco- 
polis worshipped, were put to death by the rest of the Egyptians, and why the hippo- 
potamos, an object of religious veneration to the Papriemetans, was, according to the 
testimony of Herodotus, despised and slaughtered in the other parts of the country. 
Besides, one man would have built a temple to another, neighbour to neighbour, 
peasant to peasant, and the country thus have been filled with sacred edifices, if the 
opinion had prevailed among them, that the Deity presides in every portion of nature 
and ought to be worshipped as present therein. Let us cease, then, to attach credence 
in all instances to the junior Platonists, the authors of this opinion, and to look upon 
their inventions as so many oracles of Apollo. This sect corrupted and contaminated 
the ancient systems to an extent that is scarcely credible, and yet most men assent to 
what they say as though they were the only interpreters of truth. 

An ingenious opinion is started by Sir J. Marsham, Canon Chronic. Egypt. sac. 1. 

p. 88. and adopted by Bossuet and many others, according to which the hieroglyphical 
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Si quis est mortalium, ° 
Qui scelera patrat, exigunt penam dei : 
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Gens debet hominum, jure nullo vivere ? 


system of writing, as they termed it, was the cause of the insane veneration of the 
Egyptians towards beasts. [This opinion is very ably defended by Warburton in his 
Divine Legation of Moses, t. 2. p. 166, who, however, explains it differently from 
myself.} If I rightly understand the opinion of these learned men, it is as follows: 
The Egyptians were led to consecrate animals from having observed, that these were 
the signs and symbols of other things, and of philosophical precepts. But there seem 
to me to be so many things, which make against this opinion, that I am at a loss to 
conceive, how it ever could have been espoused by men by no means deficient in mental 
ability or acuteness. In the first place, it is to me, I confess, difficult to understand, 
how any one, by contemplating these mysterious figures, could be led to the worship of 
brute animals. A hawk, if we are to believe Horus Apollo, was the Egyptian symbol 
of the wind, a mouse of death, a fly of impudence, a baboon of the moon. Now I 
want to know, by what process those who beheld these symbols arrived at this foolish 
inference: We ought to pay divine honours to the hawk, to mice, to baboons, and flies. 
Although I should a hundred times be called stupid and senseless by the advocates of 
this opinion, still I am free to confess my utter ignorance, how a superstitious reverence 
for beasts could arise from the circumstance of the figures of beasts being employed to 
express sacred and philosophical things. Again, as the same animals were not held 
sacred by all the Egyptians, it would follow, agreeably to this opinion, that there were 
as many hieroglyphical systems in Egypt, as towns and provinces. Lastly, to pass 
over many other things, showing the worthlessness of this hypothesis, there were among 
these secret figures many animals, which the Egyptians did not regard as sacred ; for 
example, flies, gnats, lions, panthers, and others. Not much different from this is the 
opinion mentioned by the author of the Recognitions of Clement. I shall give it in 
his own words, lib. 5. sect. 21. p.351. tom. 1. Patr. Apostol. Addunt (Adgyptii) 
figuras esse cuecera et allegorias virtutum quarumdam, quibus adjutricibus regatur 
humanum genus, ‘“‘ They add that the animals are allegorical signs of certain virtues, 
by the aid of which mankind are governed.” But the same author correctly adds: 
Sed pudoris perfugio, hac et nonnulla his similia connectentes, errorem suum velare 
nituntur, “ But in devising these and similar things, they endeavour to hide their 
errors under a veil of modesty.” Beautiful reasoning, truly! The Egyptians worship 
animals, because they are the images of the virtues which govern human life. An ox, 
for example, is the image of labour, a dog of vigilance, a goat of fecundity; therefore, 
these animals are to be regarded with religious homage and worshipped as gods. The 
Egyptians would have been stocks or stones and not men, if they had thus reasoned. 
Besides, I should like to know, what virtues were represented by the crocodile, the cat, 
the wolf, the ape, or whether these beasts were ever ranked by any one among the 
teachers of moral rectitude. And yet these were also worshipped. Perhaps those 
who paid religious respect to the river-horse awarded to it this honour because of its 
being an emblem of voracity, and those who deified fishes beheld in them the images 
of taciturnity. I pass over what I have already frequently mentioned respecting the 
variety of this animal worship, as well as other things, this opinion being too absurd 
to be likely to have many followers. 

I do not think much more favourably of those, who suppose this worship to have 
emanated from the doctrine of the transmigration of souls into beasts, to which, as 
Herodotus and many other authors inform us, the Egyptians were devoted; although 
this opinion, I am aware, has been entertained by men of the greatest eminence and 
merits, and is, I confess, not entirely destitute of plausibility. According to Diodorus 
Siculus, Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. p. 52. and Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 380. 
some of the ancient Egyptians asserted the souls even of the gods to have migrated 
into the bodies of certain animals; the soul of Osiris, for instance, into the body of the 
ox called Apis, and that of Typhon into crocodiles and other noxious beasts. This 
notion, however, which was confined to but few persons, we shall not dwell upon, as it 
is scouted and repudiated even by Plutarch, and sufficiently betrays its own fallacy. 
Those, indeed, if any such there really were who entertained it, seem to me to have 
been more like madmen than reasonable beings; nor can I understand, what sort of 
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To this sense, “ Since mortal men are punished by the gods for 
transgressing their laws, is it not unjust, that ye gods, who write 
these Ewe ahoald yourselves live without law ?” And agam: 


god they could have fancied to themselves, who supposed his soul to lie hid in the body 
of a beast, But perhaps the account given of this dogma by the ancients is not suff- 
ciently accurate. We shall merely say a few words as a general answer to those, who 
seek the origin of animal worship in the Egyptian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. Inthe first place, if the Egyptians worshipped beasts because of the souls 
which were concealed in them, they doubtless had this among their religious tenets: 
Every soul is to be honoured with divine worship. But holding such a principle it was 
their duty to worship not only beasts, but also all human beings, as poascesing a rational 
soul; but the Egyptians by no means did so. Iam aware that Porphyry, and from 
him Eusebius, Preper. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 94. and cap. 12. p. 117. speak of a 
man being worshipped in a certain Egyptian town called Anamis, But, besides that 
neither of them has told us what sort of man this was, it is clear, that the religion and 
opinions of one small district cannot be taken as a criterion of the general doctrine of 
the country. The religion of the Egyptians was various, as regards the several pro- 
vinces and towns ; but we are here inquiring into that which was common to the whole 

ple. Again, if the transmigration of souls into beasts was the reason, why the 
Foy ptians regarded them with such devout reverence, they ought not only to have 
worshipped every animal, which we know they did not do, but to have been free from 
all discordance in this worship. For example, if a wolf bad become sacred from the 
belief, that the soul of a tyrant had migrated into its body, it would not have been lav- 
ful for this beast to be put to death in one district, while in another it received 
religious homage. 

The opinion, which Plutarch seems to favour in preference to the rest, De Iside et 
Osiride, p. 380. 381. that beasts were held in such honour by the Egyptians, because of 
their being the images of the divine virtues and perfections, I consider to be little les 
than ridiculous. Not to mention, that to compare God with beasts and to seek for images 
of the Supreme Being in brute animals is highly injurious to his majesty and can 
scarcely be the act of sane men, I would observe, that there are beyond question more 
images of the divine virtues in men than in beasts and, therefore, that this reason ought 
to have led the Egyptians to the worship of men rather than beasts. Besides, if we 
look more closely into this reason, it is so idle and absurd, thag if it really did influence 
the Egyptians in this worship, I should think the other nations would have bees 
justified in importing yearly a supply of hellebore into that country. Only suppose 
men reasoning after this manner: The watchfulness of the dog is proverbial; but the 
Deity ever watches men’s actions, nor at any time ceases to superintend human 
affairs; therefore the dog is an image of the Deity ; therefore it behoves us to regard 
the dog as a god, and to appease it with victims, Most beautiful! Why not rather 
the wakeful Diospolitan or the soldiers keeping watch by night, which certainly would 
have been more honourable and more worthy of the Deity? Again, The crocodile s 
without a tongue; the Deity does not make use of a tongue; therefore the crocodile 
‘tears a resemblance to the Deity; therefore we ought to hold crocodiles in the rank of 
gods. Subtle reasoning beyond doubt! But why not malefactors also, whose tongues 
had been torn from their jaws by the executioner ? 

Others have recourse to astronomy, to dispel the darkness which envelopes the sacred 
animals of the Egyptians. These follow in the footeteps of Lucian, who, De Astro- 
logia, p. 849. tom. 1. opp. remarks, that the Egyptians distributed the heavens into 
twelve parts and represented each under the figure of a beast; that hence arose 
among them not only the worship of animals, but also the diversity of this worship: 
that those worshipped, the ram, who were situated towards the ram ; that those who 
lived under the fishes, abstained from eating fish; and the bull was worshipped in 
honour of the celestial bull, Atha. Kircher, (dipus Aigyptiacus, tom. 2. par. 2. p. 
160. and Banier, Histoire des Inscript. tom. 6. p. 127. have been at great pains to 
illustrate this opinion. To myself it appears to have even less to recommend it then 
the others I have already spoken of. That some Egyptian priest related these fables 
I have no doubt, nor am I at all surprised at it ; but that learned and intelligent mea 
should without hesitation have adopted these fictions, is what I can hardly account 
for. If the Egyptians had worshipped twelve animals only, and no others but those 
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Alyey Sicaoy, eb rad roy Sedy cand 
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whose names astronomers make use of to denote the celestial houses, there might have 
been some show of reason in this opinion. But far different is the fact. In the first 
place, many more than twelve beasts were held sacred by the Egyptians. Secondly, 
they paid divine honours to many that never had a place assigned to them among the 
stars. For I do not remember the crocodile, wolf, ape, or cat, to have been classed by 
any one among the heavenly signs ; although the Egyptians regarded these beasts as 
especially worthy of veneration. Neither had the ichneumon or ibis, the most sacred 
of Egyptian animals, ever been translated to heaven, according to the doctrine of this 
people. Again, there are in the heavenly signs animals, to which the Egyptians never 
paid religious homage, for example, the lion and the crab. In short, when I 
view this opinion more attentively, I am altogether perplexed and can hardly 
persuade myself, that any man of sane mind ever reasoned in this manner: Astrono- 
mers fancied they could discover the figures of certain animals in the signs of the 
heavens and the position of the stars and therefore employed the names of beasts to 
designate these : therefore it behoves me to worship those animals, whose forms they 
have been pleased to place in the heavens.—I should have been more inclined to con- 
cur with learned men in this matter, if they had shown that the archer, the balance, 
the virgin, and the twins, were enrolled among the gods either by the Egyptians or 
any other nation, inasmuch as these figures also are numbered among the heavenly 
signs. 

« In former times, according to the testimony of Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p 
379. 380. there were those, who supposed this question could be best expounded on the 
basis of ‘ancient history. Hence, some asserted Osiris to have divided his army into 
certain cohorts and to have delivered to each a standard distinguished by the figure of 
some animal; whence it came to pass, that they each deemed the animal that had 
fallen to their share to be worthy of religious homage and worship. This cause is 
mentioned also by Diodorus Siculus, Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. cap. 86. p. 75. Others 
were of opinion, that the ancient kings, to strike greater terror into their enemies, went 
forth to battle adorned with head pieces of gold and silver, representing the heads of 
beasts. Both these reasons are justly repudiated by Plutarch. For, besides its being 
very doubtful whether these are facts or mere fictions, no one will easily believe, that the 
-helmets of kings and leaders, or the images of standards could have produced such an 
effect upon the minds of the Egyptians, as to become the groundwork of their religion. 
Hercules is said to have been arrayed in a lion's hide ; and the Germans in battle were 
clad in the skins of beasts. Nevertheless, we are not told that any one was led on that 
account to worship lions or other animals. Eagles were the military standards of the 
er ; and yet to these temples were never dedicated nor religious solemnities 

ecreed. 

We now come to the last reason, drawn from the utility of the animals, and, according 
to Diodorus, Plutarch, and others, the one chiefly assigned by the Egyptians. I shall give 
it in the words of Cicero: Ipsi, qui irridentur, gyptii nullam belluam, nisi ob aliquam 
utilitatem, consecrarunt: velut ibes maximum vim serpentum conficiunt, “The 
Egyptians themselves, who are ridiculed, consecrated no animal, except on account of 
some usefulness: for instance, the ibis destroys the great multitude of serpents.” 
De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 36. p. 2935. [What Cicero says, however, is not 
altogether true: See Theodor. Therap. 3. p. 113.] But this opinion, although in other 
respects more probable, I confess, than the rest, does not remove all the difficulties, 
For the Egyptians reverenced many beasts, from which no benefit was derived, for 
example, eels; and many even, which no doubt caused them much loss and mischief, 
such as wolves and the like. Having thus examined the opinions and conjectures of 
others, it now remains for us to state our own. ; : 

Before doing s0, however, I shall premise one or two general observations, which, I 
flatter myself, will open the way to a more satisfactory discussion of this question. I. 
We ought to bear in mind, then, that some animals were sacred throughout the whole 
of Egypt and to the entire population, and others only in certain towns and districts. 
Herodotus, Juvenal, Plutarch, and the rest of the few ancient authors who have touched 
upon Egyptian superstitions, afford ample evidence of this fact. II. Those animals 
which were regarded as deities by the whole of the Egyptians were inviolable, and to 
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Nulla nos posthac notet 
Censura, siquando ista, que superos decent, 
Imitamur homines. Culpa ad auctores redit. 


‘ Let men no longer be blamed for imitating the evil actions « 


offer injury to them was a capital offence. See Herodotus, lib. 2. cap. 65. p. 11 
whereas, those which were peculiar to certain cities and districts only, could in the re 
of the country be put to death with impunity, which frequently caused the grave 
wars and conflicts among the Egyptians, as we learn from Juvenal, Plutarch, and oth 
authors, Add Josephus, Antiq. Judaic. lib. 1. cap. 8. sect. 2. p. 30. III, The beas 
worshipped throughout the entire country were, I find, of a class highly useful a 
beneficial to the inhabitants, nor do I think an example is to be found of any noxio 
or mischievous animal being an object of general homage. See what is stated | 
Diodorus Siculus on the usefulness of cats, ibises, dogs, and sheep in Egypt, Bibliot 
Histor. lib. 1. cap. 87. p. 75. and compare Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 380. tor 
2. opp. The fusefulness of cows and oxen is self-evident. IV. Of those anima 
which were sacred only in certain parts, some are not only of no signal benefit, b 
productive even of harm and danger to mankind, as bears, wolves, crocodiles, haw 
and other animals, to which there is no doubt of the Egyptians having paid religio 
homage. V. Some Egyptians worshipped animals, from which neither good nor e' 
was to be expected ; for example, birds ; others venerated those, which physicians t: 
us cannot be eaten without injury to the body, such as eels and some other kinds 
fishes. These different gradations, as it were, let us distinguish in investigating the tr 
causes of the animal worship of the Egyptians. 

Egypt is not very fruitful of those animals which are useful to man, and which ag 
culture, of primary importance in Egypt, cannot dispense with. Herodotus, Histor. li 
2. cap. 65. p. 113. says: “Eovoa d& Alyurrog Spoupoc rp AiBoy, ob pada Inprodd: 
eoriy, “Egypt, being contiguous to Libya, does not much abound in beasta.” ( 
the contrary, the number of savage and of venomous animals in Egypt, such as croc 
diles, wolves, bears, serpents, river-horses, and the like, is very great and was former 
much more so. It was the duty, therefore, of those who founded a city or commo 
wealth in that country, to see that the numbers of the useful animals should incres 
in proportion to that of the inhabitants, lest pestilence or famine should again dissol' 
the newly constituted state, and that the multitude of mischievous and noxious on 
should be lessened. For this reason, it was necessary in the first place, to prohit 
by public laws the injuring of useful beasts, such as sheep, cows, oxen, goats, In tl 
next place, as some animals are the natural enemies of others that are noxious, | 
the ichneumon of crocodiles, the stork of serpents, it was proper also to provide f 
the safety of these and to prevent men under the fear of punishment from putti 
them to death. But such is usually the perversity or depravity of mankind, that pr 
vided they can benefit themselves, they care but little for the public interests and resi 
the best of laws, when they observe them to run counter to their own wishes. And. 
this happened also in Egypt, it was deemed expedient to fortify the laws by religio 
and through the instrumentality of the priests to imbue the citizens’ mind with a ce 
tain doctrine, which by its influence might restrain them from killing these animal 

The ancients prohibited oxen from being sacrificed or put to death, Varro, De I 

ustica, lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 523. Jac. Gothofredus, Ad. Cod. Theod. tom. 1. p. 261. S 
Irhovius, De Palingenesia Veter. lib. 1. p. 145. &c.}] Hence, it was proclaimed amor 
the people, that certain animals were under the protection of the themselves ar 
that a divine influence resided in them ; for which reason no one could offer injury | 
them without committing the greatest sin, and incurring the grave indignation of tl 
gods. That such was the case, is evident not only from what has been remarked ju 
above, that no animals were held sacred by the whole Egyptian people, except tha 
which confer manifest benefit upon that country, but also from the fact, that the femal: 
were held in much greater reverence than the males. See Herodotus, Histor. lib. 2. ca 
41. p. 104. and cap..67.p. 114. For it seemed to be to the advantage of the comm 
nity, that these sorts of animals should be multiplied; which would much sooner tal 
place by carefully preserving the females, We here see the first origin of this worshi 
ofanimals. The Egyptians, when they had learnt from the priests, that they woul 
provoke the indignation of the gods, if they dared to offer violence to such beast 
forthwith became prone to offer them every respect and homage. And the priests, i 
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the gods; for they can only be justly blamed, who teach men to 
do such things by their examples.” 


Secondly, the poets were further guilty of depraving the 


order more easily to delude the people, having assigned to each its own rites and 
ceremonies, it came to pass in alae of time, that temples, victims, and in short, 
divine honours, were decreed to them and no limit put to the superstitions. 

But it has not yet been made to appear, whence arose that diversity of opinion 
among the Egyptians in the worship of animals, and what led the several towns and 
districts to choose for their own peculiar homage other beasts besides those which were 
the objects of national veneration, for example, wolves, crocodiles, hawks, bears. We 
shall now, therefore, explain in detail the causes of this custom. There were those to 
be met with formerly, as Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 380. informs us, who referred 
the whole of this matter to the craft and policy of the kings. For these, said they, 
having foreseen, that the concord and unanimity of the citizens would be dangerous to 
themselves and the public peace, contrived to estrange them from each other by a 
difference of religions and sacred solemnities and to sow the seeds of perpetual dissen- 
sion among the various tribes inhabiting Egypt. Hence to one they appointed this to 
another that animal for popular worship, in order that each people might always find 
in the other something to excite their hatred and detestation. On the score of inge- 
nuity this reason has much, I own, to recommend it: hence it has been approved of 
by not a few of the explorers of ancient matters. For my own part, however, as I 
can neither see, how the people could be persuaded to adopt opinions so contrary to 
each other, nor consider such a reason reconcilable with the interests and emoluments 
of the priests, without whose consent nothing of importance, we are told, was decreed 
or undertaken by the ancient kings, nor, lastly, am in want of other and more satis- 
factory causes, I should not hesitate at once to repudiate it. It is a fact well ascer- 
tained and established even by Herodotus alone, that the Egyptians had not all the 
same deities, but that each province worshipped its own god or gods, in addition to 
those which received the homage of the entire nation. This variety of gods, I suspect, 
independently of the stratagems and menaces of kings, produced the variety of sacred 
animals, After the minds of the people were impressed with the belief, that the com- 
mon gods of their country delighted in certain animals and imparted an extraordinary 
influence to those, which were the objects of their especial favour, it followed as a 
natural consequence, that each city and district should entertain a like notion respecting 
their own peculiar gods, For in times past, men most commonly so far flattered them- 
selves as to suppose, that the virtues and properties ascribed to the superior gods 
belonged also to those deities, to whose worship they were in particular devoted. 
Wherefore in Egypt each city and tribe selected some one of the national animals 
which appeared to correspond more than the others to the nature of the Deity the 
worshipped, and not doubting but that this would be highly acceptable to their ae | 

id a kind of homnge and reverence to it, as the image of the Deity. We are 
informed by Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, that the inhabitants of Lycopolis prayed 
to wolves, and those of Thebes to eagles. The deity of the former, therefore, in my 
opinion, bore some resemblance to Mara, on which account his worshippers consecrated 
to him a warlike, strong, and rapacious animal; while the latter ascribed to their god 
the attributes of surpassing swiftness and keen-sightedness, and therefore supposed 
him to delight in the eagle above all other birds. If the nature of all the deities wor 
shipped by the Egyptians of old were more thoroughly understood by us at this day, 
or, to speak more properly, if we were acquainted with the opinions and fables of the 
Egyptians concerning their gods, we might be able to arrive at some more satisfactory 
conclusion on this subject. But as these are lost and buried in oblivion, we must con- 
tent ourselves with probable conjecture. In order to throw some light upon it, let us 
take the example of the Roman Catholics as an illustration. In that community, it is 
well known, there are certain superior saints, to which all confess homage to be due, 
for example, the holy Virgin, St. Peter, and St. Paul; there are others.also which are 
objects of veneration only in particular cities and nations. Suppose this people to 
have the opinion instilled into their minds, that any one of the saints worshipped by 
the whole of their community delights in some particular animal, what, ] ask, would 
be the result? If I know any thing of human nature, the several nations and states 
would immediately conclude the same predilection to be entertained by their own 
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religion and theology of the Pagans, by their so frequently 
veneting and deifyieg all the thinge of nature and of the 


world, and calling them by the names of those gods that were 
supposed to preside over them; that is, of the several divine 


liar and patron saints, and would assign to each some favourite animal. It may 
Pe added, however, that in all probability some of the legislators and priests looked to 
the health of their citizens in publicly decreeing sacred rites to certain beasts and 
fishes. For, observing it to be of much importance to the gtate to guard against diseases 
and bodily infirmities and auie J learnt from experience that the flesh of some 
animals is highly injurious to health, they therefore had recourse to the aid of religion, 
in order to infuse habits of temperance into their citizens, and caused the unwholesome 
animals to be consecrated to the gods. 

I now come to the change which I conceive to have taken place in the ancient 
Egyptian religion under the domination of the Persians and Chaldeans. That the 
Persians held possession of Egypt for a long period, is a fact well known from ancient 
authors, See Herodotus, Histor. lib. 3. cap. 1. &c. p. 159. Moreover, that this nation, 
according to the custom of conquerors, introduced many corruptions into the ancient rites 
of Egypt, and that the Egyptians themeelves, fond as mankind generally are of novelty, 
adopted without reluctance many foreign institutions and doctrines, will I think be 
readily admitted by all, who possess even a moderate acquaintance with human history. 
Many if not all of the later Egyptians, as appears from some passages of Herodotus 
and still more clearly from Plutarch’s book De Iside et Osiride, believed in the exist- 
ence of two principles, one good and the other evil; the former of which they identi- 
fied with Osiris, and the latter with his-adversary Typhon. Of this dogma not the 
slightest vestige is to be found in all the accounts, which we meet with in Diodorus 
Siculus and other authors, of the primitive religion of the Egyptians. Nay more, the 
whole form and theory of that religion is altogether repugnant to this dogma: as will 
be evident to all, who carefully examine into it. It appears, therefore, to be beyond 
question, that this doctrine was imported into Egypt from some other country. But 
it is well known to have been a doctrine, to which the Persians of all people adhered 
most tenaciously and which had been borrowed from them by the neighbouring 
nations. Hence I have no doubt, that they were the cause, after their descent into 
Egypt, of its being adopted and recognized by many of the Egyptians. But when this 
had taken place, it became absolutely necessary to remodel the ancient religion, so as 
to make it appear to correspond to this foolish error and to inculcate what the Per- 
sians had taught them. The ancient gods of the Egyptians were all beneficent, as is 
manifest from Diodorus and others: nor had any one been so silly as to imagine 
divine honours to be due to a malignant deity. Very conveniently for the purpose of 
those, who sought to accommodate the Egyptian rites to the absurd phantasies of the 
Persians, the ancient history of the gods made mention of Typhon, the foe of Osiris, 
whom he cruelly mangled and put to death. See Diodorus Siculus, Biblioth. 
Histor. lib, 1. cap. 21. p. 17. Therefore, by forged interpretations they so warped 
and perverted the account of his achievements, as to make him appeer to be the evil 
god they were in search of, while Osiris, on the other hand, was represented as the 
good and beneficent deity of the Persian theology. Hence new customs and ceremo- 
nies: and hence also the eternal controversies and contentions of the Egyptians on 
sacred matters. As far as can be gathered from the narratives of Plutarch and the 
statements of other authors, the Egyptian nation was divided from that period into 
three different sects. Some would not allow themselves to be torn from the tenets of 
their ancestors, nor could they be prevailed upon to recognize the newly received 
opinion concerning Typhon and Osiria. But when the others brought as an 
against them the inexplicable difficulties under which the ancient religion laboured, it 
gradually came to pass, that these also, each according to his own conception and 
capacity, gave either a physical or moral construction to the ceremonies and histories 
of the gods. From this origin arose the distinction into public and secret religion; 
the former of which was that of the people and consisted in fables, rites, and sacri- 
fices ; the latter was confined to the priests, being an interpretation of the ancient 
history and ceremonies, adapted in a certain way to philosophy and reason. 
although assenting to the doctrine of two principles and believing Typhon to be the 
evil deity, refused nevertheless to offer him homage and to propitiate with victims the 
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powers manifested in them. This Plutarch* taxes the posts with, 
where giving directions for young men’s reading of their writings, 
he thus seasonably cautions against the danger of it: Tovro 62 


inveterate foe of the human race. Lastly, others, that they might not incur the indig- 
nation and vengeance of this maleficent being, placed him in their temples and ho- 
noured him with statues, images, and sacrifices, 

And these later inhabitants alone, in my opinion, imposed upon themselves that 
worship of noxious and mischievous animals, to which I hold it to be most certain, that 
the ancient Egyptians were utter strangers. One thing, indeed, is beyond all contro- 
versy, that those who paid homage to animals hostile to human kind, did not do this 
from a supposition, that they were created by God for good and beneficial purposes, 
neither did they observe and worship in them some benign and salutary virtue. We 
are left, therefore, to believe, that the fear of another being, powerful indeed and 
mighty, but propense to evil rather than good, impelled them to this insane super- 
stition. For the Egyptians were persuaded, that the influence of the beneficent deities 
was diffused through certain useful animals, and that each of these deities had his 
favourite beast. Hence those who had adopted the worship of Typhon naturally 
supposed his influence or spirit to be similarly diffused, and considered that he, no leas 
than Osiris, entertained a partiality for particular animals, And what made this 
appear to them the more probable was, that they observed many animals to be so 
savage, cruel, and so destructive to mortals, that they were to be ranked with far more 
propriety among the maleficent than among the beneficent, and completely represented 
the nature ascribed to the invidious and malignant Typhon ; namely, crocodiles, ser 
pents, river-horses, bears, and other such like beasts. Wherefore, to avoid provoking 
the anger of a god, by nature malevolent and irascible, those Egyptians, who had em- 
braced his worship, conceived it to be incumbent upon them to honour animals of this 
class with incense, victims, fanes, and ceremonies, as well as those supposed to be 
pleasing to the beneficent deities. I am either very much mistaken, or no more pro- 
bable reason can be assigned, why many of the Egyptians paid religious homage to 
savage and most destructive animals and were unwilling to kill crocodiles or bears, 
whose increase was fraught with so much danger to themselves. 

Such, on the whole, was the state of religion in Egypt, prior to the conquest of that 
country by Alexander the Great and the establishment of the dynasty of the Ptolemies 
after his death. From that time the form of this religion again underwent many im- 

rtant changes, Indeed, long before this, the intercourse of the Greeks, who visited 
Egypt for the purpose of commerce, had already exercised such influence upon the 
Egyptians, as to cause them to confound their country’s gods with those of Greece, and 
to amalgamate the histories of the respective deities: a fact of which ample testimony 
is afforded by Herodotus. But in the reign of the Ptolemies, when the Greeks had 
become masters of Egypt and Grecian opinions and rites, as well as philosophical 
sects, poured into that country, still more of their institutions and doctrines became 
incorporated with the Egyptian religion. The public and popular religion, indeed, 
remained for the most part inviolate; nor does any one of the more important ancient 
' ites appear to have been abolished, Nevertheless, it was by no means forbidden them 
to blend foreign ceremonies with the institutions of their ancestors ; and to admit, for 
example, some of the rites of Jupiter into the worship of Osiris, whom they erroneously 
supposed to differ from that god only in name, And were I not apprehensive, that many 
will consider this disputation to have already exceeded all due bounds, I could show, 
by some striking examples from Julian, from Celsus in Origen, from Porphyry, and 
others, that this desire of associating and combining the religion and deities of the two 
nations operated so powerfully with many, that they not unfrequently altered, per- 
verted, and corrupted the history of the on purpose. Lest the history of the 
Greek Jupiter, for instance, should seem to differ too widely from that of the Egyptian 
Osiris, it was sometimes necessary to do violence to the traditions of the ancients on 
both sides. As regards the religion of the wise or the doctrine of the priests, which 
they termed occudt and secret, its character from the period when the Ptolemies acquired 
the sovereignty of Egypt was moet varied and discordant ; nor do I suppose any twe 
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avayraioy, kal xphopor, el pfAAommev tx Tey romparwy we@eAr 
OhoeoSa: cal py) PAaCHoEcSa, rd yiwwoxev, TwC ToI¢ TaY Sew 
dvduactw of womral Xpwvrar. .. . xowvra: 8 Toic Tov Seo 
dvdpact of wonral, wor? piv avtwv ixeivwy Epawrdpevor Ty Evvole 
wor? St Suvapete rede, Gv of Oeot Swriipte siot cat xabiryeudver 
Suwviuwe woocayopebovrec, “ It is very profitable and neces 

, if we would receive from the writings of the poets 
al not hurt, that we should understand how they use the name 
of the gods in different senses. Wherefore the poets sometime 
use the names of the properly, as intending to signif 
thereby the gods themselves, and sometimes again they use ther 
improperly and equivocally, for those powers which the gods ar 
the givers and dispensers of, or the things which they presid 
over.” As for example, Vulcan is sometimes used by the poet 
for that God or divine power, which presides over fire and th 
arts that operate by fire, and sometimes again the word is take 
by them for fire itself. So Mara, in like manner, is sometime 
used for the God, which presides over military affairs, and som¢ 
times again it signifies nothing else but war. An instanc 
whereof is there given by Plutarch out of Sophocles: 


Tugrd¢ yap, & yuvaixec, otd’ dpéy “Apne, 
Suse wpocwry, wayra ruptdalea cacd, 


Mars (O Mulieres) czecus hirsuto suis 
Velut ore frendens, cuncta commiscet mala. 


And we might give this other instance of the same from Virgil 
Furit toto Mars impius orbe. 


For the god of war, that is, the divine providence that preside 
over military affairs, could not be called impious or wicked, bu 
it is war itself that is there so styled. 

Indeed we shall afterwards make it appear, that the first or 


colleges of priests to have maintained the same doctrines on divine and physiologic 
subjects. For the license of philosophizing having been introduced along with Grecia 
sects and opinions, as each priest was morally disposed or mentally gifted, so he inte 
preted the public religions and expounded them in private to the curious. One 

for images of physical, another of moral, a third of civil, a fourth of metaphysical, 
fifth of astronomical truths, in his country’s rites and institutions ; nor were those wh 
agreed generally as to the department of wisdom lying concealed in the public religic 
united by any bond of concord, when they descended to particulars. This is tl 
reason, why we at this day meet with such a variety of expositions of the Egyptia 
philosophy and religion in ancient authors ; which expositions the most talented me 
have hitherto in vain laboured to connect and r@€concile with each other. But I pe 
ceive I am trenching beyond my prescribed limits, and shall therefore conclude. Thor 
whose minds are unbiassed will, I hope, be able to learn from these remarks, whi 
Opinion ought to be entertained generally of the ancient religion of the Egyptian 
An opportunity will perhaps be afforded me in the sequel of discussing at great 
length whatever may ap to have been here treated too cursorily and not sufficient! 
explained and illustrated. 
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ginal of this business, proceeded from a certain philosophic 
Opinion amongst the Pagans, that God was diffused throughout 
the whole world, and was himself in a manner all things, and 
therefore ought to be worshipped in all things: but the poets were 
principally the men who carried it on thus far, by personating 
the several inanimate lair; of the world and things of nature, 
to make such a multitude of distinct gods and goddesses of them. 
Which humour, though it were chiefly indulged by them, yuya- 
ywylac Evexev, “ only for the delight and pleasure of the reader,” 
besides gratifying their own poetic fancies; yet was it a matter 
of dangerous consequence, as the same Plutarch gravely and 
soberly advises, in his book de Iside, it begetting in some gross 
and irrational superstition (that is, in our Christian language, 
idolatry), and carrying others on to downright impiety and 
atheism. But this will be afterwards also again insisted on. 

Wherefore, in the next place, we shall observe, that the poets 
did also otherwise deprave the theology of the Pagans, s0 as to 
make it look somewhat more aristocratically, and this principally 
two manner of ways; first, by their speaking so much of the 
gods in general and without distinction, and attributing the 
government of the whole world to them in common, so as if it 
were managed and carried on, communi consilio deorum, “ by a 
common-council and republic of gods,” wherein all things were 
determined by a majority of votes, and as if their Jupiter, or 
supreme god, were no more amongst them, than a aeaber of a 
house of lords or commons, or the chairman of a committee. In 
which they did indeed attribute more to their inferior deities, 
than, according to their own principles, they ought. 

And secondly (which is the last depravation of the pagan 
theology by these poets), by their making those, that were really 
nothing else but several names and notions of one and the same 
supreme Deity, according to its several powers manifested in the 
world, or the different effects produced by it, to be so many 
really distinct persons and gods; insomuch as sometimes to be at 
odds and variance with one another, and even with Jupiter 
himself. This St. Basil seems to take notice of, in his oration, 
how young men may be profited by the writings of the Greeks :”5 
Tavrwyv 8 fixtora rept Oewv re Stadeyonévore(womnraic) mpoctEouey, 
kal padtoS’ bray we wept rodAdAwy re adrov SuElwor, cal robrwy 
ovee Spovoobyrwy, “ But least of all will we give credit to the 
poets, where they discourse concerning the gods, and speak of 
them as many (distinct and independent) persons, and that not 
agreeing amongst themselves neither, but siding several ways, 
and perpetually quarrelling with one another.” 


® In his oration, Quomodo Legere Greecos Deceat, p. 16. ed. Oxon. J. Potteri. 
* It is a common saying, that the license of the poets caused greater injury to the 
ancient theology than all other things put together, and that nothing operated so 
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Notwithstanding all which extravagancies and miscarriages of 
the poets, we shall now make it plainly to appear, that they 
really asserted, not a multitude of self-existent and independent 


powerfully in imbuing the minds of the people with such absurd and foolish notions of 
religion as those pleasing poems of Homer, Hesiod, and others, on the history and acts 
of the gods, [See Biblioth. Francoise, tom. 19. par. 1. p. 149.) For my part, how- 
ever, although I would by no means deny, that the reading of the poets tended to 
impress more firmly on the minds of youth the idle nonsense vulgarly entertained 
respecting the gods; still I am almost inclined s take the part of this condemned 
class and to maintain, that the poets are unjustly charged with the crime. I. If the 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, and others, had themselves invented all that they state con- 
cerning the gods in their poems, there would have been just grounds for the accusation. 
But, it is evident, they were not the authors and inventors of the things they sing of, 
but merely exhibited in a poetic dress the traditions concerning the gods which were 
publicly current among the Greeks at the time. When Homer composed his poems, 
the gods, whose achievements he records, had already their respective temples, groves, 
riests, statues, ceremonies, and victims among the Greeks. See Ever. Feith, Antiquit. 
omerice, lib. 1. cap. 3. 4.5. p. 14. &c. Which shows incontrovertibly, that neither 
these gods themselves, nor their histories, conflicts, wars, and pedigrees were the 
creations of Homer's own fancy, but simply, that he embodied in verse what was 
handed down concerning the gods in the ancient history of Greece. Dearly, indeed, 
unless I am altogether mistaken, would the divine Homer have paid for his temerity, 
if he had been the first to dare to promulgate these elegant and absurd fictions among 
a people imbued with better precepts. Wherefore, if the truth is to be stated, so far 
from the poets having led the people into these errors, I should affirm, that the people 
and priests corrupted the poets; and consequently, II. those are mistaken who sup- 
pose, that the poets expressed by the names of persons divine virtues or portions of 
the nature of things, and that it was this custom of theirs which gave rise to the mul- 
titude of deities worshipped by the ancient nations. [To this opinion P. Brumoy 
not unfavourable, who makes a distinction between the poetic and the true theology of 
the Greeks. But this system is satisfactorily refuted, Biblioth. Francoise, t. 19. 
~ 1. p. 149.] For to those gods, long before the time of the poets, temples and 
es had been dedicated and priests publicly appointed. Let us suppose, for example, 
that Homer in his poem designated divine wisdom by the name of Minerva and by 
poetic license introduced it as a person. The fallacy of the supposition is at once 
evident from the fact mentioned by the same poet, Iliad 2. v. 549. that at Athens 
Minerva had a temple and priests. For this shows, that Minerva was regarded as a 
person before Homer’s time and that no one heretofore had supposed a divine virtue 
to be implied by thisname. The same is to be understood of the other Homeric gods, 
Neptune, Diana, Apollo. III. The poets, indeed, I am aware, sometimes expressed 
themselves in a loose and improper phraseology, using Bacchus for wine, Mars for war, 
Venus for love, and embellishing their language with other figures of the kind. But I 
can hardly believe that these figures led any one to conceive absurd notions of God and 
divine things, whose sentiments previously had been correct and rational. What do 
not the poets of our own times adventure? What those especially, who compare 
kings with the ancient deities and place a second Jupiter in the council of the gods? 
And yet no one of sane mind, I perceive, is tempted by their extravagant rhodomontade 
to imbibe superstitions he had hitherto been free from and to mix up ancient fables 
with the Christian religion. The fact is, people were aware in former times, as they 
are in our own, that the language of poetry is not to be criticized according to the 
precepts of reason and still leas that a system of theology is to be elicited from their 
ms. Which being the case, I consider those miserable errors concerning the gods, 

in which the world was for so many ages involved, to be attributable, not so much to 
the poets, as to the vices and innate corruption of the human race and to the frauds 
and impostures of designing men ; although at the same time I would readily admit, 
that the charms of their poetry caused the received fables to be more easily impressed 
upon the popular mind and to be much more acceptable than they would have been, 
if set forth without embellishment. Recte igitur, to use the words of Cicero, Tusculan. 
Disput. lib. 2. cap, 11. p. 2664. t. 8. opp. a Platone educuntur ex ea civitate, quam 
finxit ille, quum mores optimos et optimum reipublice statum exquireret, “ They 
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deities, but one only unmade Deity, and all the other, generated 
or created gods. is hath been already proved concerning 
Orpheus, from such fragmenta of the Orphic poems, as have 
been owned and attested by pagan writers: but it would be 
further evident, might we give credit to any of those other 
Orphic verses, that are found cited by Christians and Jews 
only (and we cannot reasonably conclude all these to be counter- 
feit and supposititious), amongst which we have this for one.’ 


Ele ior’ abroyevie, évdg Exyova wayra rirverat, 


“‘ There is one only unmade God, and all other gods and things 
are the offspring of this one.” Moreover, when God, in the same 
Orphic fragments, is styled Mnrpo-warwp, “ both father and 
mother of all things” (accordingly as it was observed before), that 
both the Orphic and Egyptian theology made the supreme 
Deity especially, to be appnvdSnAuv, “ hermaphroditical,” or 
‘male and female together ;” this, as Clemens Alexandrinus® 
rightly interprets the meaning of it, was to signify, ray é uy 
Svrwy yéveoiv, “ the production of things out of nothing,” or 
from the Deity alone, without any pre-existent or self-existent 
matter. 

But we shall pass from Orpheus to Homer. Now it is certain, 
that Homer’s gods were not all eternal, unmade and self-existent, 
he plainly declaring the contrary concerning the gods in general ; 
that they had a Genesis, that is, a temporary production, as in 
that forecited verse of his.9 


"Oxeavdéy re Sedy yiveoty, &e. 


‘The ocean from whence the gods were generated ;” where, by 
gods are meant all the animated parts of the world superior to 
men, but principally (as Eustathius observes) the stars, Jewy 
avri aorfowy, “ gods (saith he) are here put for stars.” And as 
the same philologer further adds, the gods or stars do by a 


(poets) are therefore very properly excluded by Plato from his imaginary republic, 
as he required the best morals and the best state of a commonwealth.” 

7 This verse, together with others passing under the name of Orpheus, is extant in 
Clemens Alexandr. Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. 7. p. 64. It is exhibited somewhat dif- 
ferently, however, by Eusebius, Prepar. Evan. lib. 13. cap. 12. and Theodoret, De 

dis Greecor. Affect. serm. 1. p. 475. t. 2. opp. . 
® Stromat. lib, 5. p. 724. Mnrpo-sdrwp in the Orphic verses means, that God is 
the parent of the earth, which the ancients commonly called mother. But it cannot, I 
imagine, be inferred from thence, that this name signifies creation out of nothing. The 
Clement sees many things in the ancient authors, which nobody besides himself 
can easily discover. On the Orphic poems and their authority we have already 
treated at sufficient length. 

® Iliad. &. v. 201. and 302. I cannot, however, understand, what led Eustathius 
to suppose Geode to be put for stars in these verses. It certainly would be difficult to 
gather as much from Homer. Indeed, I have no doubt, that gods here mean the whole 
of the deities worshipped by the Greeks. 
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synechdoche signify all things, or the whole world, avri rov rav- 
a we awd pépoue, “a part being put for the whole,” accordingly 
as the same poet elsewhere’° dedares his sense, speaking likewise 
of the ocean, 





—O¢ yivectc ravrecet rirucrat, 


‘¢ Which was the original of all things,” or from vie tik only 
the gods, but also) all other things were generated. erefore 
the full meaning of Homer was this, that the gods or stars, 
together with this whole visible world, had a temporary pro- 
duction, and were at first made out of the ocean, that is, out of 
the watery chaos. So that Homer’s Theogonia, as well as 
Hesiod’s, was one and the same thing with the Cosmogonia ; his 
generation of the same with the generation or creation of the 
world, both of them having, in all probability, derived it from 
the Mosaic Cabala, or tradition. And Eustathius tells us, that, 
according to the ancients, Homer’s aomdororia, described IL o. 
was alveypa tic Koopoyevelac, “an obscure signification of the 
Cosmogenia, or Cosmogonia.” 

Nevertheless, though of Sol, or the gods in general be by 
Homer thus peneraiad from the ocean or watery chaos, yet this is 
to be understood only of the inferior gods, and he is supposed to be 
distinguished from them, who in the same poet is frequently called, 
6 Sed¢ war’ toyxnv, “God by way of eminency,” (to whom he 
plainly ascribes omnipotence), ade Zev¢ or Jupiter, whom he 
styleth xparicroy aravrwyv,' “the most powerful of all,” and 
mowra Jewov, “the first and chiefest of the gods,” and traroy 
Sewv and xpedvrwy, “the highest of gods and governors,” and 
whom he affirmeth infinitely to transcend the gods, I. 6.° 


Téccoy byw wepl r’ elui Sedv, repir’ ely’ dvSpmrwy. 
And to reign as well over gods as men, II. a. 


bc re Seoice cai dvOpwxocty dvdace. 





Lastly, whom he maketh to be waréoa Seay, “the father of the 
gods as well as men ;” that is, nothing less than the creator of 
them and the whole world. He therefore, who thus produced the 
gods and stars out of the ocean or watery chaos, must needs be 
excluded out of that number of gods, so as not to have been 
himself generated or made out of it. Thus have we before 


10 Tliad. %. v. 246. 

* I know of no passage in which Homer calls Jupiter epdrieroc adxdyrwy. But he 
styles him wpdra Seay, Odyss. ®. v. 158. and P. v. 155. and Swaroc Seo» and 
Gptcrog, Iliad. T. v, 258. and Odyss. T. v. 303. 

* This verse occurs Iliad. @. v. 20. the following one Iliad. A. v. 281. 
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observed, that of Seo, or “the gods” in general, are frequently 
taken, both by Homer and other Greek writers, in way of dis- 
tinction from 6 Sedc, or Jupiter, that is, for the inferior gods 


only. 
tt is true indeed, that others of the Pagan gods, besides 
J apeees were by the Latins in their solemn rites and prayers 
tyled patres, “fathers ;” and as Jupiter is nothing else but Jovis 
ter, contracted into one word, so was Mars called by them 
piter, and Saturnus, Janus, Neptunus and Liber had the 
like addition also made to their names, Saturnuspater, Janus- 
pater, Neptunuspater, Liberpater: and not only so, but even 
their very heroes also (as for example, Quirinus) had this 
honourable title of father bestowed on them ; all which appeareth 
from those verses of Lucilius,® 


Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin aut pater optimus divim, 
Aut Neptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 
Janus, Quirinus pater nomen dicatur ad unum. 


Notwithstanding which, here is a great difference to be observed, 
that though those other gods were called fathers, yet none of 
them was ever called either by the Greeks warijo Yewv, or by 
the Latins, pater optimus diviim, save only Zevc or Jupiter, the 
supreme Deity. 

And that Homer was thus generally understood by the Pagans 
themselves to have asserted a divine monarchy, or one supreme 
Deity ruling over all, may further appear from these following 
citations. Plutarch in his Platonic questions :* Kai Zevoxoarne 
Ala *Yzarov xadti, mpdrepov dS? “Opnpog tov trav apydvrwy 
dpyovra Sedv, trarov Kxosdvrwy wpoceime, “ Zenocrates called 
Jupiter, Hypaton, or the highest; but before him Homer styled 
that God, who is the prince of all princes, trarov xoedvrwy, 
the highest of rulers or governors.” ‘Again, the same Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride:* Tédv 8 “Oop ad wad d9p0arpq cai 
OKITTOW ypapovet, Gy Td piv tiv modvoay ugalva, rd Sd? THY 

bvaniw' we “Opunpog rov apyovra xal BaciAcbovra ravrwy 
Zijva Urarov Kal phorwoa KaAwy, owe TY pty UTdtTw TO KpaTo¢ 
avrou tw O& uhoTwpt tiv evGovAlay Kal rv Podvnow onpalvar, 
“The Egyptians, when they described Osiris by those hiero- 
glyphics of an eye and a sceptre, did by the former of them 
signify Providence, and by the latter Power; as Homer, when 
he calls that Zete or Jupiter, who ruleth and reigneth over all 
things, taroyv and uhorwpa, seems by the word dxaroy to denote 


3 These verses have been preserved by Lactantius, Divinar. Instit. lib. 4. cap. 3, 
p. 408. where see the remarks of J. G. Walch on the custom of calling the gods fathers, 

* Question. Platon. 1007. tom. 2. opp. Plutarch’s passage is not given here entire, 
but arora of that portion which does not bear upon the matter in hand. 

* Pp. 371. 
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his power and sovereignty, but by uhorwea his wisdom and 
aol e”5 To Pluarc may be added Proclus, who, upon 
Plato’s Timseus, having proved that, according to that philosopher, 
there was rov xéopov mavroc elo cat SAoc Snutoupyoc, “one only 
maker of the whole world,” affirms the same likewise of that 
divine poet Homer, (as he there styles him): “Oc xat da raone 
woujcewe Urarov KpeldvTwy Kal warepa avdpwy Kal Jewv avrov 
Gvupvel, cai racw evdnpel roic Snurovpytcoic vonuaccy, “ That he 
also throughout all his poesy praises Jupiter as the highest of all 
rulers, and the father both of gods and men, and attributes all 
demiurgical notions to him.” Whereupon he concludes in this 
manner: Odrw rolyuy cburacav tiv ‘EXAnviqny Yeodoylav 
arepyvapey, ry Act riv SAny onuovpylav arovéuovoay, “ And thus 
we have made it manifest, that all the Greekish theology uni- 
versally ascribes to Zevc, or Jupiter, the making of all things.” 
Lastly, Aristotle himself confirmeth the same with his testimony, 
where he writes of the paternal authority after this manner : ‘H 
Tov réxvwv aoxii Bacrien’ Sid Kadwe “Ounpog tov Ala xpoonys- 
pevoey elrwy, 





Harnp avipey re Sedy re, 


rov spleen rotrwy aravrwy* dbca yap rov Baotréa cuagioeyw 
pv Oct, ro yéve 8 elvar rov abrov’ & wep wérovie ro woeobirepov 
wpog TO vewrEpor, kal 5 yevvioac mode To Téxvov, “ The paternal 
wer or authority over children is a kingly authority: where- 
ore Homer, when he intended to set forth Jupiter’s kingly power 
over all, very well called him the father of men and gods. For 
he that is king by nature ought both to differ from those that he 
reigneth over, and also to be of the same kind with them; as the 
senior is to the junior, and he that begetteth to his offspring.” 
Where Aristotle’s sense seems to be this, that Jupiter had 
therefore a natural and not acquired kingly power over all the 
gods, because they were all his offspring and begotten by hin, 
as well as men. In which passage therefore Aristotle plainly 
acquits and frees Homer from all suspicion of atheism.‘ 


® In Timeum Platon. lib. 2. p. 96. 


that this poet entertained the same notion regarding his Jupiter, that wise men, and we 
Christians at the present day hold of the supreme creator and maker of all things 


on 
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As for Hesiod, if we had not already sufficiently proved from 
his Theogonia, that all his gods (that is, his inferior deities) 


own he frequently extols in magnificent terms the power, might, and wisdom of his 
Jupiter ; which, doubtless, led learned men to suppose, that there is nothing to be found 
fault with in his opinion concerning God. But, setting aside that poetic diction is not 
to be judged by the same rules as philosophical discourses, he, on the other hand, says 
a multitude of things respecting this parent of the gods, which are by no means appli- 
cable to supreme majesty, and represents his sovereign Jupiter as the same in pedigree, 
nature, and disposition with the rest of the deities introduced by him. I shall adduce 
a few instances out of many. In several places he calls Zed¢ or Jupiter, Kpdveog, “ son 
of Saturn,” in others, ’OAvpmog, “ inhabitant of Olympus.” In Homer's opinion, 
therefore, this God was begotten after the manner of mortal men by Saturn, according 
to the vulgar tradition of the Greeks, and as was supposed by the same with regard to 
Jupiter the king of Thessaly, had formerly fixed his abode in Mount Olympus. Do 
these things, I ask, argue a God without beginning and exempt from all weakness and 
vice? And what, if we show that Homer ascribed to Jupiter a not much nobler origin 
than to the rest of the gods, and derived him in like manner from Oceanus? This 
may easily be done. He unquestionably ranked Saturn among the gods. Therefore, 
Saturn was the offspring of Oceanus, from whom, he tells us in divers places, all the 
gods were sprung. But Jupiter and Juno were the children of Saturn ; as the poet 
declares frequently. See Iliad @. v. 243. 247. Moreover, Juno states herself to 
have been brought up in the house of Oceanus and Tethys, as grand-children some- 
times are in the houses of their grand-parents, L[liad. ZH. 302. 303. 


‘Oxiavéy re Sewy yéveoty, nai pnripa TySdy, 
Ot p’ ty ogotcr Sépotory LvrpEepoy 45' driraddoy. 


Oceanumque Deorum ortum, et matrem Tethyn, 
Qui me in suis edibus bene nutrierunt et educarunt. 


[See Zimmermann, De Religione Homeri, in the Museum Helvet. tom. 7. p. 158. In 
washing Homer he washes an Ethiopian, and winks at the greatest scandals.} We 
have here, then, the origin of Jupiter, who, like the rest of the gods, was descended 
through Saturn from Oceanus. Such a god I will by no means allow myself te confound 
with the supreme Parent of all things. To avoid prolixity, I now pass over much 
more that is at hand to the same effect. The passages here brought forward from 
ancient authors, to make Homer appear to have held more sound and correct notions of 
divine things, are in my judgment of little force or weight. In the first place, the 
opinions of Homer and of the ancients generally ought to be obtained from their own 
books and not from the testimonies and authorities of others, who, for the most part, 
look solely to what makes for their own cause, and obscure and corrupt this prince of 
poets especially, with their endless and unmeaning interpretations, in order that he may 
seem to have been a perfect master of science and erudition. Again, neither Plutarch 
nor Aristotle confirms the position, that Homer's Jupiter is the supreme Deity who 
made all things ; they are merely noticing the honourable epithets applied to Jupiter 
by that poet. But the testimony of Proclus, a Platonist, and a man of more imagina- 
tion than sound judgment, is least of all to be attended to in this matter, it having 
been the well known custom of the sect to which he belonged to explain ancient 
authors not according to the truth of the thing, but agreeably to their own views. 
Indeed, if any reliance were to be placed upon authorities in this question, the ancient 
author, whoever he was, of the life of Homer, commonly prefixed to his poems, would 
be a much more clear and satisfactory witness, For he long ago propounded the same 
opinion as Dr. Cudworth, and founded it upon nearly the same passages of Homer: 
whose words, as forcibly expressing all that can be brought forward on the subject, I 
shall here quote from Gale’s Scriptor. Veter. Mytholog. p. 337. Todrwy 6? rdyrwy 
apxnyoy Kai nyipova rév wowroy Sedy vomlévrwy roy dpltorwy grocdpuy 
dowparoy byra cai vonoe padrXoy Karadnrroy, cai Ounpog ravra vrod\apBavey 

aiverat, wap’ @ Néyerat 6 Zeve warnho dvepaéy re Seay re, cai’ & marep Kpovidn, 

ware xondévrwry Kal abroc piv 6 Zedc now "Occoriyw wepi 7’ elpi Seay, wepi r* 
eip’ dvSpmrwy 4 G2 ‘AInva xpdc abrév Ed vv cai nytic Teper, 8 roe oSivog otk 
éwucerdy, “ As all the greatest philosophers suppose that first God, the sovereign and 
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were generated and made, as well as men, it might be made 
unquestionably evident from this verse of his in his Opera,’ 


‘Qc opdSev yeydaa Seoi Synroi 5’ avIpwrror. 


‘When the gods and mortal men, were both together, alike 
made or generated.” Where the word éudSev is thus interpreted 
by the reek scholiasts, awd rie avriic pine and é& rov avrov 
yévoue, i. e. “ the gods and men, were both alike made from the 
sanie root or stock.” And though it followeth immediately 
after: 


Xptceoy piy rpwrira yévog pepdrwy ayvSpwrwr 
"A@avara roincay, ddAvp mia Owpar' tyorvrec, 


‘‘ That first of all a golden age of men was made by the immor- 
tal gods ;” yet Moschopulus there notes: ’A@avaro: roinoay, 6 
Zetic povog érolncev, wo ard trwv aGdAAwy pavepoy yiverar’ Aiye 
o? wavrag Tov SEove, Td Tov Evde Epyov zt wavrac TovC SuoEdtic 
avagfpwy, “The immortal gods made; the true meaning (saith 
he) is, that Jupiter alone made this first golden age of men; as 
may be proved from other places in the same poet: and though 
he speak of the gods in general, yet doth he but transfer that, 
which was the work of one upon all of the like kind. And 
there are several other instances of this poet’s using Seo for 
Sede, gods for god.” But it is possible, that Hesiod’s meaning 
might be the same with Plato’s,® that though the inferior mun- 
dane gods were all made at first by the supreme God, as well as 
men, yet they being made something sooner than men, did after- 
wards contribute also to the making of men. 

But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of gods, is not to be 
understood universally neither, but only of the inferior gods, 
that Zeve or Jupiter being to be excepted out of the number of 
them, whom the same Hesiod, as well as Homer, makes to be 
the father of gods, as also the king of them, in these words :9 


ruler of all, to be incorporeal and cognizable only to the intellect, so Homer also appears 
to believe the same: with whom Jupiter is called the father of men and gods, and 
O father Jupiter, the high-supreme of rulers, And Jupiter himself says, By how 
much I am superior to gods and mortals; and Minerva to him: We know well how 
matchless is thy power.” But I look upon it as almost an unworthy labour, to inquire 
minutely into the religious sentiments of Homer ; who is shown throughout the whole 
of his poems to have been altogether inconsistent with himself and to have confounded 
the suggestions of reason respecting God and the precepts of the oldest philosophers on 
physical things with the fables and absurd traditions of the Greeks. Should any one 
consider this to be too severe a judgment and the sign of a corrupt taste, I shall not 
feel much disposed to dispute the point ; but I shall ask him in turn to exhibit to us the 
substance of this poet's religion out of his own poems, not only perfect in all ita parts, 
but in keeping with itself and harmonizing with the rest of his opinions: a task which 
I consider impossible to be performed. 

7 Vers, 108. 109. 110. ed. Clerici. 

* In Timezo, p. 530. &c, opp. 

* This verse is not extant in the poems of Hesiod that have come down to us, but is 
Speen oe Hesiod’s by Clemens Alexandr. in his Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. 7. p. 63. tom. 

. ed. Potteri. 
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Auréc yap wavrwy Baandttc cal xoiparéde tori 
‘AOavarwy. 


And attributes the creation of all things to him, as Proclus 
writeth upon this place: 


10 "Oy re dtd Bporoi avdpeg dpwe, &c. 


‘¢ By whom all mortal men are, 8’ 6v wavra, cai ovK avropatwe" 
wavra ty Aut roocavarAarrea, by whom all things are, and not 
by chance; the poet, by a synecdoche, here ascribing the mak- 
ing of all to Jupiter.” Wherefore Hesiod’s Theogonia is to be 
understood of the inferior gods only, and not of Zedc or Jupiter, 
who was the father and maker of them (though out of a watery 
chaos) and himself therefore avroguic, “self-existent,” or un- 
made.! : 


1@ Hesiodi Opera et Dies, v. 3. p. 197. But Proclus, as well as the learned Doctor, 
is quite mistaken in supposing Hesiod to attribute in this verse the creation of all 
things to Jupiter. For the whole context shows the poet’s meaning to be, that Jupiter 
dispenses the fates of mortals, and of his will gives to one a higher, to another a lower 
rank and station : 


"Ov re dtd Bporol advdpec bude dgarol re garol re, 
‘Pyroi r’ a Sate re Atde peyddAao Exnre, 


“‘ By whom mortal men alike become obscure and illustrious, 
Noble and ignoble, at the will of mighty Jove.” 


1 I shall not repeat in this place what I have argued at great length above on the 
religion of Hesiod. It is necessary, however, to give a brief refutation of the learned 
Doctor's position, that this poet excepted Jupiter from the number of generated gods 
and regarded him as the supreme Parent of all things. The poet, I confess, every 
where speaks of his Jupiter in the most magnificent and sublime terms. In the Theo- 
gonia, v. 49. p. 12. thus: 


“Oaooy giprardc tort Ssiv, epadter re péysorog, 
‘* How much he is the most excellent of the gods and the greatest in power.” 


Prometheus in the same poem, v. 548. p. 92. addresses him in these words : 
Zeve wudcore, péiytore Seay deyeverawy, 
“ O most glorious Jupiter, greatest of the eternal gods.” 


To adduce more passages of the kind is needless. But the exalted opinion we form of 
Jupiter from these and other passages of the poet, we are compelled again to abandon, 
by what he sings in so many other places of the same deity: from which it would 
appear, that he regarded Jupiter as nothing more than a man, generated after the 
manner of mortals from Saturn and Rhea, but superior to the rest of the gods, and to 
his own parent himeelf, in cou and other endowments. This I shall establish out 
of Hesiod’s own mouth. Thus then in his Theogonia, v. 453. &c, p. 77. 


‘Pein & ad sunSeioa Kpdvy réxe galdtpa rixva, 
‘Ecrinv, Anpnrpa, cai “Heny xposowidthow, 
* * # * 


Ziva re pnridevra, Seiv warip’ Hét cai dvdpwy, 


“ But Rhea compressed by Saturn brought forth illustrious children, 
Vesta, Ceres, and the golden-sandalled Juno, 
And the wise Jupiter, father of gods and men.” : 
§ Ss 
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In like manner, that Pindar’s gods were not eternal, but m: 
or generated, is plainly declared by him in these words :* 


“Ev avdpov, ty Jewy yévoc, ix 
Miag 62 wvioper 
Marpoc¢ dpdpdrepor. 


Unum hominum, unum Deorum genus, 
Et ex una spiramus 
Matre utrique. 


‘‘ There is one kind both of gods and men, and we both breat 
from the same mother, or spring from the same original.” Whe 
by the common mother both of gods and men, the scholiast u 
derstands the earth and chaos, taking the gods here for t 
inferior deities only, and principally the stars.* 

This of Pindar’s therefore is to be*understood of all the ott 
gods, that they were made as well as men out of the earth 


For according to Hesiod many gods had sprung from earth and heaven, whom 
enumerates, Theogon. v. 134. 135. p. 25. The youngest of these gods was Sati 
ibid. v. 136. And this Saturn afterwards begot of Rhea Jupiter and Juno, bes 
many other sons and daughters. But Jupiter, partly by cunning, partly by coun 
and partly by benefits, acquired supremacy over the other deities. We here 

an absurd jumble of ancient physiology and history. A noble Jupiter certainly, . 
worthy to be identified with the supreme Being; whose fathcr Saturn was ar 
sprung from heaven and earth, whose grandfather was heaven, and grandmother 

earth! As to Jupiter being styled by Homer and Hesiod, father and king of the g 
this amounts to no reason why we should ascribe a greater dignity to him, and supy 
him to be the creator and maker of the other gods. He appears to be called so pri 
pally because he freed the superior gods from the maw and bonds of Saturn, and « 
were restored to them the life they had lost. For Saturn devoured his childrei 
svon as they were born: Hesiod. Theogon. v. 459. But overcome by the artifice. 
stratagem of his son Jupiter, he was again obliged to disgorge them all, ibid. v. 495. 

These deities, drawn forth to light by means of Jupiter from the bowels of their par 
manifested to him their gratitude, and armed him with the power of thunder. Fc 
fied by this power, he exercises sway over gods and men : 


Totc ricvyoc, Qvnroice cai dSavaroww avaccn, 
“ Relying on these, he rules over gods and men.” 


Hesiod. ibid. v. 506. p. 86. Jupiter therefore holds the sovereignty in heaven . 
earth, not by the law of nature, but partly through the favour of the gods whom 
had benefited and partly by virtue of his own superior might. [See Callimacl 
Hymn. in Jovem. v. 66. 67.} Into the meaning of the fable I do not now inqui 
suffice it, that we learn from these things, why Jupiter is called by the poets king: 
father of the gods. I would not deny, however, that he may have been so designa' 
because he is supposed to take charge of the affairs of gods and men, as a paren 
his children, and, like a king, to administer and govern the whole world by his prud 
counsels. That such was Aristotle's opinion respecting this epithet, is affirmed 
Erasm. Schmid, Not. ad Pindari Olymp. p. 206. [Compare what Theodoret say: 
Homer and Hesiod, Therap. 2. p. 65. 69.] 

* Nem. Od. 6. [P. 120. Ed. Schmidii.] 

? I cannot refrain from quoting here the words of Clemens Alexandrinus, which n 
to this passage of Pindar and at the same time illustrate what follows, Stromat, lib. ! 
710: Hivdapog rij¢g Ane wapadiswar, “ Pindar by the word mother means matt 
cai Iva rév rovrwy Snpovpydy, dv apicroriyvay warépa éye, rdv cai — 
mpokowmac car’ atiay sic Sadrnra eapssenlvon: “‘and asserts one maker | 
framer of all these, whom he calls the most wisely contriving father, who prom 
every one according to his worth even to divinity.” 
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chaos, but not of that supreme Deity, whom the same Pindar 
elsewhere calls Sewv xpdricrov, “the most powerful of the 
gods,” and roy mavrwy xigtov, “the lord of all things,” and 
mavtt alrtov, “the cause of every thing,” and apiororéyvny Sedv, 
‘that God who is the best artificer,” or was “the framer of the 
whole world,” and as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us,? ré way, or 
“the universe.” Which God also, according to Pindar, Chiron 
instructed Achilles to worship principally, above all the other 
gods :* 

MaXtora piv Kpoviday 

Bapuéray, oreponay Kepavywy re mpuvrany, 

Oewy céBecdac’ 


The sense of which words is thus declared by the scholiast: 
"KEapéirwe tov peyadddwvov actpatay Kal Kexpavvwy Seondrny 
tov Ala, mapa rove aAXdoug Jeode Tysav Kai otkeaOau, ‘* That he 
should honour and worship the loud-sounding Jupiter, the lord 
of thunder and lightning, transcendently above all the other 
gods.” Which by the way confutes the opinion of those who 
contend, that the supreme God, as such, was not at all wor- 
shi by the Pagans.* 

owever, this is certain concerning these threc, Homer, He- 
siod, and Pindar, that they must of necessity either have been 
all absolute Atheists, in acknowledging no eternal Deity at all, 
but making senseless chaos, night, and the ocean, the original of 
all their gods without exception, and therefore of Jupiter -him- 
self too, that king and father of them; or else assert one onl 
eternal unmade self-existent deity, so as that all the other poile 
were generated or created by that one. Which latter doubtless 
was their genuine sense; and the only reason why Aristotle and 
Plato maint possibly sometime have a suspicion of the contrary, 
seems to have been this, their not understanding that Mosaic 
cabala, which both Hesiod and Homer followed, of the world’s, 


3 Who Stromat. lib. 5. p. 726. says: Iivdapdg re 0 peromorde olov ixBacyeverat, 
Gvrucpug elruy, 
Ti Yedc ; 6 re 7rd way, 


** Pindar, the lyric poet, seized as it were with Bacchic fury, speaks thus expressly : 
‘ What is God? The universe.’ ” 


But the poem from which Clemens extracted these words is lost. 

® Pyth. Od. 6. p. 260. 

“ I can easily suppose Pindar not to have been so obtuse-minded, as to have no 
conception of a God the parent of all things. But the passages here adduced, if we 
except the one quoted by Clemens, relate not so much to such a Deity, as to the Jupi- 
ter of the Greeks; who, he states expressly elsewhere, was the son of Saturn, and 
brought up on Mount Ida, Olymp. Od. 5. p. 145. was the father of AZolus, Pyth, Od. 
6. p. 159. was transformed into gold, strove with Saturn for the empire of Olympus, 
and had Ganymede for his cup-bearer, Olymp. Od. 1. p. 62. to omit other things of the 
kind, How foreign all this is to the nature of the one omnipotent Being, whom we are 
led by reason to venerate, will be obvious to every one. 
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We have also this excellent prayer to the supreme Governor of 
heaven and earth, cited out of the same tragedian :9 


Loi rwy wavrwy pecedvTe xony, 
Tlétavdéy re pipw, Zed¢ cir’ 'Atdne 
"Ovopalopevog oripyetc’ 

Xd ydp vy re Jeoig roicg ot'pavidaic, 
Lejawrpoy rd Ade peraxepizwy, 
XSoviwy 3 “Ady perixere apync 
Ilépwor piv dace Wuyaic avipwy 
Tatc BovAopévate aOXoug wpopabeiv, 
TdSev EBrXacroy, rig pita Kaxwy, 
Tie Set paxdpwy ed Svoapivoug 
Evpeiy pbySwy dvdraviay. 


Tibi (cunctorum domino) vinum, 
Salsamque molam fero, seu Ditis 
Tu sive Jovis nomine gaudes : 
Tu namque deos superos inter 
Sceptrum tractas sublime Jovis ; 
Idem regnum terrestre tenes. 

Te lucem animis infunde virdm, 
Qui scire volunt, quo sata mentis 
Lucta sit ortu, que causa mali ; 
Cui ceelicolfim rite litando 
Requiem sit habere laborum. 


_ Where we may observe that Zede and” Atdne, “Jupiter and Pluto,” 
are both of them supposed to be names equally belonging to one 
and the same supreme God. And the sum of the prayer is this, 
*‘ That God would infuse light into the souls of men, whereby 
they might be enabled to know what is the root from whence 
all their evils spring, and by what means they may avoid them.” 

Lastly, there is.another devotional passage, cited out of 
Euripides,!° which contains also a clear acknowledgment of one 


ooo pales Being, that comprehends and governs the whole 
world : 


® These verses are extant in Clemens Alexand. Stromat. lib. 5. p.688. but not in 
continued order, as in this place. They are digested and arranged, as here given, by 
Grotius in his Fragments of uncertain Tragedies of Euripides, Excerpt. Vet. Comicor. 
et Tragicor. p. 431. Nevertheless, two verses occurring between the third_and fifth 
have been omitted by the learned Doctor. 

1° This passage from Euripides’ Tragedy of Pirothous is likewise preserved by 
Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 717. The arrangement of the verses is by the 
same Grotius, who has translated them as follows: 


Te voco, te non aliunde satum, 

Qui naturam turbine versas 

Totam stherio, quem lux circum 
Noxque astricolor, semper et ingens 
Circumsultat chorus astrorum, 


“ Thee, the self-sprung, I invoke, who enfoldest the whole nature of things, whirling in 
ethereal gyration, around whom day and variegated night, and the countless throng 
of stars perpetually dance.” Which version, although rejected by Dr. Cudworth, seems 
to me to be more in accordance with the Greek, than the one he has given. Should 
any, however, prefer the latter, I have no objection to offer. 
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of Hermesianax an ancient Greek poet, and another of Aratus, 
a the same purpose; which shall both be reserved for other 
places. ; 

Wherefore we pass from the Greek to the Latin poets, where 
Ennius first appears, deriving the gods in general (who were all 
the inferior deities) from Erebus and Night, as supposing them 
all to have been made or generated out of Chaos, nevertheless 
acknowledging one, who was 


. . » . Divfiimque hominumque puter, rex, 


“ both father and king of gods and men,” that is, the maker or 

creator of the whole world, who therefore made those gods to- 

gether with the world out of chaos, himself being unmade.‘ 
Plautus in like manner sometimes distinguisheth betwixt 

A upiter and the gods, and plainly acknowledgeth one omniscient 
eity, 


Est profecto Deus, qui, que nos gerimus, auditque et videt. 


3 These passages of Aristophanes, Terpander and Menander place it indeed beyond 
controversy, that these poets supposed one of the gods to preside and rule over the 
others ; but whether they meant thereby such a god, as right reason suggests to us, or 
never ascended in their conceptions beyond the Jupiter of the Greeks, remains in 
obscurity. The same remark may be applied to some of the poetic passages which 


follow. 
4 I have already shown, in what sense Jupiter is styled the father and king of the 


gods. That Ennius derived all the gods from night and Erebus, is testified by this 
verse of his, which is quoted by Jan. Parrhasius, De Rebus per Epistol. Quesitis: 


Quos omnes Erebo perhibent et nocte creatos. 
“ Who are all said to be sprung from Erebus and night.” 


But Paul. Merula, in his notes on the Fragments of Ennius, p. 160. confesses his igno- 
rance, as to the source from which this verse was obtained. Probably the learned Fr, 
Hessel, whose Fragments of Ennius are not at present by me, has pointed out the 
author by whose diligence it has been preserved. In the matter itself there is nothing 
incredible, as Ennius is well known to have expressed in verse the Greek fables re- 
specting the origin and generation of the gods, and Cicero affirms, De Natur. Deor. 
cap. 17. p. 3075. t. 9. opp. that many gods were derived by the poets from Erebus 
and night. And yet, if Ennius followed in the footsteps of Hesiod and other Greek 
authors, he could not understand this of all the minor gods, but only of certain deities, 
of which we have now no opportunity to speak. The fragment here quoted : 


Divamque hominumque pater, rex, 


occurs in Varro, De Lingua Latina, lib. 4. as is noted by Paul. Merula, Fragm. Ennii. 
p. 230. But I cannot be induced to form any exalted notion of Ennius’ religion from 
this verse. The words unquestionably relate to Jupiter, to whom Ennius ascribed no 
better origin than to the other gods, supposing him to be sprung from Saturn. For 
thus : 
Saturno sancte create, 
Qui calum vorsas stelleis fulgentibus aptum. 


Servius ad Aineid, Virgil. lib. 10. See Merula, p. 231. 
* Cap. Act. 2. 8c. 2. 
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Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse dedimque, 
Progenitor genitrixque deim, Deus UNUS et OMNIS. 


To this sense: “Omnipotent Jupiter, the king of kings and 
gods, and the progenitor and genitrix, the both father and mother 
of those gods; one God and all gods.” Where the supreme and 
omnipotent Deity is styled “ progenitor et genitrix deorum,” after 
the same manner as he was called in the Orphic theology, ynrpo- 
matwp and appevdSnAve, that expression yp toden gods and 
all other things to have been produced from him alone, and 
without any pre-existent matter. Moreover, according to the 
tenor of this Ethnic theology, that one God was all gods and 
every god, the Pagans supposed, that whenever any inferior 
deity was worshipped by them, the supreme was therein also at 
once worshipped and honoured. 

Though the sense of Ovid hath been sufficiently declared 
before, yet we cannot well omit some other passages of his, as 
that grateful and sensible acknowledgement : 7 


Quod loquor et spiro, ceelumque et lumina solis 
Aspicio (possumne ingratus et immemor esse ?) 
Ipse dedit.¢ 


And this in the third of his Metamorph. : 


Ille pater rectorque detim, cui dextra trisulcis 
Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem. 


Virgil’s theology also may sufficiently appear from his frequent 
acknowledgment of an omnipotent Deity, and from those verses 
of his before cited out of Aun. 6. wherein he plainly asserts one 
God to be the original of all things, at least as a soul of the 
world; Servius Honoratus there paraphrasing thus: Deus est 
quidam divinus spiritus, qui per quatuor fusus elementa gignit 
universa, ‘“‘God is a certain spirit, which, infused through the 
four elements, begetteth all things.” Nevertheless, we shall add 
from him this also of Venus’ prayer to Jupiter, Ain. 1. 


O qui res hominumque defmque 
ASternis regis imperiis, et fulmine terres ! 


Which Venus again, Atn. 10. bespeaks the same Jupiter after 
this manner : 


* These verses occur Metamorph, lib. 14. v. 172. &c. but the learned Doctor is much 
deceived in supposing them to pertain to the supreme Being. They are in praise of 
Aineas, to whom Achemenides professes himself to owe life and everything. This is 
proved by those which precede : 

Iterum Polyphemon et illos 
Adspiciam fluidos humano sanguine rictus, 
* 4 @ e e 


Si minus /neam veneror genitore, nec unquam 
Esse satis potero, prastem licet omnia, gratus. 
Quod loquor et spiro, &c. 
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Which same is to be said of Pallas or Minerva too, that sig- 
nifying the eternal wisdom, that it was but another name of God 
also, though looked upon as inferior to that of Jupiter, and next 
in dignity to it; unless we should conclude it to be a second 
divine hypostasis, according to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists (probably not unknown to Horace) as also to that 
‘Scripture cabala, “I was set up from everlasting, or ever the 
earth was; when there were no depths, I was brought forth,” &c. 
But of this more afterward. 

Lastly, we shall conclude with Manilius, who lived in the 
same Augustean age, and was a zealous opposer of that atheisti- 
cal hypothesis of Epicurus and Lucretius, as appears from these 
verses of his: 


Quis credat, tantas operum sine numine moles 
Ex minimis ceecoque creatum feedere mundum 


Wherefore he also plainly asserts one supreme Deity, the framer 
and governor of the whole world, in this manner, lib. 2: 


Namque canam tacité naturam mente potentem, 
Infusumque Deum ceelo, terrisque, fretoque, 
Ingentem quali moderantem federe molem, 
Totumque alterno consensu vivere mundum, 

Et rationis agi motu; quum SPIRITUS UNUS 
Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbem, 
Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret, &c. 


And again : 
Hoc opus immensi constructum corpore mundi 
Vis anime divina regit, sacroque meatu 
Conspirat Deus, et tacita ratione gubernat. 


And lib. 4: = 


Faciem celi non invidet orbi 

Tpee Deus, vultusque suos, corpusque recludit, 
Semper volvendo, seque ipsum inculcat et offert; 
Ut bene cognosci possit, monstretque videndo, 
Qualis eat, doceatque suas attendere leges. 


he says of Minerva from sacred writ ; to which I should imagine, the bard of Venusia, 
slothful and voluptuous as he was, paid but little attention. So much does the force of 
opinions, once rashly espoused, influence the minds even of the moet learned men, that 
they seem to themselves to see everywhere what no one, unless infected with the same 
malady, can discover. 

® Astronomic. lib. 1. v. 492. 493. p. 16. The second passage occurs lib. 2. v. 61. 
p. 31. the third lib. 4. v. 915. p. 108. More of the same kind might easily be pro- 
duced from Manilius, if necessary. But this poet is not the one from whom we are to 
learn correct notions of the Deity. For he holds the whole world to be god, and all 
things in it to be parts of god. Hear what he says, lib. 1. v. 483, p. 15. 


Ac mihi tam presens ratio non ulla videtur, 
Qua pateat, mundum divino Numine verti, 
Atque ipsum esse Deum, nec forte coisse magistra. 


He was a Stoic, as Dr. Cudworth rightly observes, and belonged to those Stoics who 
are justly accused of Spinozism. 











